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Aaron Han Joon Magnan-Park, Gina Marchetti 
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The Palgrave Handbook of Asian Cinema makes an intervention in ongoing 
debates surrounding the nature and direction of the study of Asian film. 
From Bollywood to Hallyu, from the rising cinemas of West and Central 
Asia to the Chinese new waves, Asia provides world screens with some of its 
most dynamic, innovative, and provocative fiction, documentary, animated, 
experimental, and hybrid films. However, the concept of “Asian cinema” 
too often conjures up visions of staid Hollywood imitations, turgid propa- 
ganda, and exercises in national chauvinism. The definition of “Asian cin- 
ema,” in fact, lags behind what is actually happening on set and on location, 
in the cinema as well as on the computer screen. Not only have regional flows 
intensified in recent years, but global currents have swept Asia in heretofore 
unimagined ways. Transnational coproductions seem to be the norm rather 
than the exception and diasporic filmmaking has found a voice that may be 
Asian to a degree but is located in Europe, America, Australia, and elsewhere. 
New technologies enable the dissemination of films far outside the estab- 
lished art-house and festival circuits of the past. New institutions (archives, 
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museums), alternative funding sources (NGOs, festivals), and cutting-edge 
motion picture media (Web 2.0, cell phone videos) come together to make 
established notions of Asian cinema passé. There is clearly a pressing need for 
a reassessment of the utility of the term to regional and continental studies of 
Asia as well as to the disciplines of film, media, and cultural studies. 

With the explosion of monographs, journals, and websites devoted to 
Asian cinema as both a popular phenomenon as well as an academic subfield, 
the second decade of the twenty-first century provides a particularly suitable 
moment to take the pulse of this current state of affairs and explore the ques- 
tion of the continuing importance of the concept of “Asian cinema” today. 
This handbook charts the historical roots of the term, the debates surround- 
ing the definition of “Asia,” the shared identity (or lack thereof) of film 
culture in Asia, and explores the continuing need for a regional concept in 
order to understand the dynamics of global flows across the continent. 

Film scholars have wrestled with the concept of “Asian cinema” for 
decades. In fact, similar issues plague area studies more generally. The ten- 
sion between looking at a region and focusing on the nation-state, a specific 
local industry, or the global market remains palpable. In its infancy as an out- 
growth of film studies (organizations such as SCS; now SCMS) and Asian 
area studies (AAS as a model), the blending of a medium-specific mode of 
inquiry with area studies seemed productive with comparative models com- 
ing from organizations such as the Modern Language Association (MLA) fill- 
ing in the conceptual gaps. Still, this interdisciplinary meeting ground rests 
on some suspect and, sometimes, unsavory foundations. The Association for 
Asian Studies (AAS), for example, was established in 1941 on the eve of the 
United States’ entry into the Pacific War. However, the roots of scholarly 
interest in Asia, coupled to military, mercantile, and missionary endeavors, 
date back to the earliest Orientalist studies so eloquently critiqued by theo- 
rists such as the late Edward Said. In many respects, “Asia” is a figment of 
the Western imagination, likely coming from a Greek word vaguely referring 
to the “East” as vast, occult, and crisscrossed by aggressive empires such as 
Persia. As this immense non-European “other,” Asia suffers from the same 
problems as Europe itself, which struggles to create a coherent identity out of 
ancient empires, geographic proximity, common markets, and some emerging 
sense of a body politic through the European Union. The rise of area studies 
and funding for scholarship on Eastern Europe as well as Asia followed the 
politics of the Cold War. The end of the Soviet Union and the “opening” of 
China have given many Kremlin watchers and old China hands identity crises, 
and the field has changed dramatically since the late 1980s with the local— 
global dynamic competing with studies of regions and nation-states. 

While empire has united, at different points in history, vast stretches 
of Asia through Han Chinese, Mongolian, Manchu, Russian, and, more 
recently, Japanese domination, the glue that really holds the region together 
lies outside these imperial constructs. Some scholars point to trade routes 
such as the Silk Road, which helped spread Hellenic civilization, Buddhism, 
and Islam, or to traditional tribute networks between China and various 
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kingdoms in South and Central Asia. Xi Jinping promotes a revival of Chi- 
nese influence through his “belt and road” policies linking China, India, 
Africa, and the Middle East to Europe. Popular wisdom, of course, offers its 
own rationale. Some investors in cultural industries, for example, try to put 
their finger on what makes the Asian market tick. They talk about “cultural 
proximity.” In other words, the region shares certain cultural “values,” that 
politicians such as the late Lee Kuan Yew see as predominantly “Confucian.” 
Taking his rhetoric more from Western colonial perspectives on Asia than 
he could ever admit, Asian Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists, Taoists, and others 
share, from this vantage point, rather conservative “values” of filial piety, sub- 
mission to authority, selfless work ethic, sense of “face,” and strong commu- 
nity sentiment over individualism and competitiveness that characterize the 
West. Of course, these same “values” can be found in most rural villages in 
Europe and many other places outside of “Asia.” 

Stretching from West Asia (commonly called the Middle East) to the 
Far East and from the Arctic Circle to below the Equator, even, for some, 
including the Pacific Islands as far as Hawai’i, Asia defies all efforts to find a 
common identity. Some, in desperation, have even said, “We Asians all eat 
rice,” excluding the wheat eaters of northern China and the meat-loving 
nomads of the Eurasian Steppes. However, it is not linguistic, ethnic, racial, 
religious, moral, philosophical, cultural, or even culinary similarities that hold 
the region together. Rather, it is the push and pull of history, the power of 
globalization, and the legacy of colonialism, racism, and diaspora. 

The transformation of Asia from lands of spices, silks, and porcelain, supe- 
rior learning and enviable military might to the debased colonies of India, 
Indochina, Indonesia, the Philippines, and the evisceration of the Chinese 
Empire to become the “sick man of Asia” took centuries. Even the rise of the 
Asian Tigers, the exponential growth of India and China, and the declaration 
of the “Asian century” cannot really blot out this imperial past. In fact, an 
argument can be made to do away with “Asia” precisely for those reasons. 
It does not reflect the ambitions of emerging nation-states in a postcolonial 
present. The notion of “Asia” cannot account for the very different histories, 
politics, languages, religions, and cultures of the region. The discipline of film 
studies reflects this. Scholars interested in Chinese, Japanese, Southeast Asian, 
and South Asian film have flocked together within organizations such as Asian 
Cinema Studies Society and around journals such as Cimemaya, East-West 
Film Journal, and Asian Cinema. The trend, in more recent years, however, 
has split along linguistic and/or national lines with Sinophone/Chinese- 
language, Hindi, Japanese, Korean, Thai, Iranian, and other cinemas dom- 
inating the field. Journals devoted to Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Southeast 
Asian, and Indian cinemas, that is, more localized area studies in film, have 
emerged to redefine the field of Asian cinema. 

Cognizant of the dangers of Orientalist overgeneralizations, the history 
of colonial redrawing of borders, the legacy of Japanese pan-Asian imperial- 
ism, and Cold War falling dominoes defining the Asian continent, many have 
argued against the need for “Asian cinema” at all. An argument can—and 
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desperately needs—to be made for the continued existence of Asia at the 
local, regional, and international levels and its multifarious manifestations. 
Indeed, this need arises from the same history that makes it so distasteful. If 
“Asia” is a fiction, the “nation,” as Benedict Anderson put it, is an “imagined 
community.” With the current challenges faced by the nation-state from the 
economic hard reality of neoliberal globalization, the importance of look- 
ing at regional common markets in places such as East Asia, entities such as 
ASEAN, the continuous growth and entrenchment of Islam in the region, 
and other transnational phenomena fuel the need for the continued use of 
“Asia” in a new conceptual frame. The Asian diaspora adds another dimen- 
sion as the Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, South, and Southeast Asians “melt” 
into a single racial classification as “Asian Americans” in the United States, 
for example. Although Orientalist misconceptions and colonial power created 
“Asia,” embracing the label in order to combat current racial and ethnic ineq- 
uities makes political sense. Asians can use this common identity as a source 
of solidarity to combat the very powers that have defined, marginalized, and 
maligned them. 

Film plays a significant role in this process across Asia. The cinema has its 
ideological dimension, and it serves an important function in ethnic/racial 
representation and identity formation. However, film is also an art form and 
a business. It circulates in markets that traverse languages, religions, cultures, 
and aesthetic traditions, and it makes money in the process. Stars, such as 
Jackie Chan, may even do better outside their domestic markets. Chan, for 
instance, continues to find favor in India, mainland China, South Korea, and 
Japan, while his star in Hong Kong has been fading. Transnational coproduc- 
tions define many industries in the region as the case of Chinese-language 
cinema makes abundantly clear. Since the silent era, Chinese-made films 
have circulated beyond mainland China, through treaty ports such as Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, and Malayan Singapore, throughout the Nanyang/South- 
east Asia, and key points of the diaspora (e.g., London, San Francisco, and 
Sydney). Japan’s imperial ambitions have connected Korean, Taiwanese, and 
Manchurian film histories. The British Empire, too, brought India, Burma, 
Malaya, and Hong Kong into closer proximity. The Cold War created its own 
cinematic roots/routes with left-wing links, at various junctures, between 
the PRC, USSR, North Vietnam, North Korea, as well as “nonaligned” and 
“third world” solidarity movements elsewhere in the region. In the aftermath 
of the Cold War, it makes considerable sense to look at film from the PRC as 
well as Central Asia as “post-socialist” with specifically Asian characteristics. 

During the Cold War era and continuing to this day, there has been a 
sharing of economic and technological resources in the region—sometimes 
encouraged by US government or industrial interests and sometimes by the 
dictates of the market and the hopes of increased profits. Coproductions, 
joint financing, and various connections (often following the Chinese dias- 
pora) crisscross the region. Korean and Japanese directors made a mark in 
Hong Kong in the 1960s and 1970s; Peter Chan’s Applause Pictures drew 
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on Thai, Korean, and other regional talent; and after the Closer Economic Part- 
nership Arrangement (CEPA, 2003) even more Hong Kong filmmakers have 
looked to mainland China for coproduction collaborations, often bring- 
ing with them their Japanese, American, or European backers, as mainland 
studios and internet providers seek more collaborative opportunities with 
Hollywood, for example, by way of securing film coproduction contracts or 
movie-streaming rights for Chinese TV and social media. 

Film festivals celebrate the regional with various Asian American/Canadian 
events such as the Asian American International Film Festival in New York, 
the Asian Pacific Film Festival in Los Angeles, Toronto’s Reel Asian Festi- 
val, among others, and European specialty events such as Udine’s Far East- 
ern Film Festival and the Pan-Asia Film Festival in London. Moreover, within 
Asia, there is considerable interest in cultivating a regional identity for the 
production and distribution of Asian films. Hong Kong and Macau host the 
Asian Film Awards, and Busan has an Asian Film Market, to cite only two 
examples. 

Film studies lags behind with an overemphasis on the “nation” as a means 
of categorizing the field. As a starting point, it may be useful to consider 
some of the thorny questions involving regional cinema that cannot be fath- 
omed without “Asia” as an overarching idea. At the risk of privileging the 
perspective of others over self-identity, an initial foray into “Asian cinema” 
needs to address commonly held notions of what “Asia” signifies within the 
global arena. Cutting away at the layers of meaning revolving around images 
of Asia on world screens involves multilayered analysis. In addition to the 
particular relationships forged historically through colonialism and imperial 
ambitions, Hollywood plays an important role in commercializing and dis- 
seminating mass-produced images of an imagined/imaginary Asia. Exotic 
images of the East compete with domestic “problem” films about immigra- 
tion, white slavery, and miscegenation. As Hollywood defines Asia by domi- 
nating regional markets, Asian filmmakers push back by competing on lower 
budgets with cheaper “knock-offs” hoping for local appeal. The presence 
of Bollywood and Hong Kong genre films as significant competitors in the 
region speak to this colonial/postcolonial process of mimicry, hybridity, and 
resistance within the commercial industry. 

During the Pacific War, Japan sought to dominate the region’s screens. 
However, as Eileen Chang’s writings on film culture during the Japanese 
Occupation of Shanghai indicate, the films of the Greater East Asia Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere never quite supplanted the popularity of Hollywood in the 
region. For India after 1947, China (ROC as well as PRC) after 1949, New 
Order Indonesia, and other newly independent countries in Asia, filmmak- 
ing took a decidedly nationalist /nation-building turn after World War II. The 
Cold War—with backing by the USA directly and indirectly through entities 
such as the USIS/USIA—united the region in another way by connecting 
South Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Taiwan, South Vietnam, Singapore, and 
other places within the American sphere of influence together by encouraging 
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cultural exchanges through shared anti-Communist rhetoric. Hollywood 
films, rock music, American fashions, and consumer goods defined moder- 
nity and prosperity for the region. Gangster films, musicals, spy thrillers, 
action-adventure yarns bore Hollywood marks but also regional accents. 
Even melodramas, comedies, and historical costume dramas spoke through a 
Hollywood idiom to local and, often, transnational audiences. 

Knockoffs and parodies of James Bond films, for example, continue to cir- 
culate throughout Asia. Given Bond’s Cold War fixation on Asian locations 
and characters, it comes as no surprise that filmmakers across the continent 
would contribute their own versions of the popular and profitable franchise. 
To cite just a few examples: International Secret Police: Key of Keys (Senkichi 
Taniguchi, 1965); The Spy with My Face (Chor Yuen, 1966); Astapol Secret 
Service (Matsuo Akinori/Mai Chih-Ho, 1966); Black Tight Killers (Yasuharu 
Hasebe, 1966); Inter-Pol 009 (Ko Nakisharako/Yang Shu-shi 1967); 
Mr. Bond (Raj N. Sippy, 1992); From Beijing with Love (Stephen Chow and 
Lee Lik-chi, 1994); and Dachimawa Lee (Seung-wan Ryoo, 2008).! 

In the post-Cold War era of globalization, Hollywood continues to 
dominate Asian screens with market share rising and falling in specific places 
depending on how active particular national governments are in limiting/ 
controlling film imports and protecting/encouraging domestic production. 
Bollywood remains healthy, Japan less so. Many cinemas have enjoyed a new 
lease on life after significant political changes such as Taiwan and South Korea 
after the end of martial law, Iran after the revolution, and so on. For many 
Asian cinemas, the tightening and loosening of censorship regulations charts 
the ups and downs of the film industry. These domestic changes tend to have 
a ripple effect throughout Asia and, sometimes, across the globe. 

Arguably, the most significant change for the region has been the so-called 
“opening” of the Chinese market. Even though Chinese screens remain 
a protected part of an unevenly neoliberal Chinese economy, coproduc- 
tions have brought new life into many industries in Asia (most significantly 
Hong Kong). With more educational and cultural exchanges as well, Chinese 
“underground” films circulate through different exhibition networks, too, 
forming, along with pirated and internet videos, alternative global routes for 
Asian motion pictures. 

In addition to greater attention to the history of Asia in relation to 
Hollywood and the current regional dynamics in play as a result of globali- 
zation, there are some key aspects to research on Asian cinema that have not 
been adequately addressed. Many of these Stephen Teo points to in his book 
on Asian film aesthetics, but it seems worthwhile to mention them here as 
meriting further scholarly exploration. Research, of course, needs to cross dis- 
ciplines as it traverses national borders, and comparative, historical, institu- 
tional, and industrial approaches all need to be brought into play to provide a 
clear picture of Asian cinema past and present. 

Self-definition should follow in the wake of Hollywood’s hegemony. Inves- 
tigations of specifically Asian notions of modernity (tradition/modernism/ 
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postmodernism), space (borders and boundaries), time (colonial, postco- 
lonial), and film aesthetics (ways of seeing and framing landscapes, faces, 
bodies; editing rhythms/shot durations, camera movements, etc.) need to 
go beyond national borders. As in the case of Hollywood, the Asia—West 
dynamic comes into play within the art film tradition and in film theory. 
Asian auteurs, for example, have come to the fore internationally at specific 
moments in time such as Akira Kurosawa and Satyajit Ray in the 1950s; 
and more recently, Wong Kar-wai, Tsai Ming-Liang, Hou Hsiao-hsien, Kim 
Ka-duk, and Apichatpong Weerasethakul. Grouped together as “Asian” in 
addition to being labeled as “Japanese,” “Chinese,” “Korean,” or “Thai,” 
films by these auteurs often share common themes and stylistic flourishes 
highlighted by international critics, curators, and publicists. Western filmmak- 
ers and theorists also look to Asia at specific moments. For example, Eisen- 
stein developed montage theory inspired by Chinese written characters and 
Japanese theatrical practices; and, Godard looked to Brecht’s alienation effect 
based on Chinese opera. Philosophers take up Asian film to make particular 
interventions as well—for instance, Heidegger on Rashomon; Deleuze on 
Ozu; and Barthes on Japanese and Chinese culture. 

Taking the Asian region as a conceptual buffer for looking at the local in 
relation to the global also changes the perceptual field in productive ways. 
For example, analyzing the depiction of Shanghai in film from a global per- 
spective seems different from looking at it as an aspect of Chinese cinema. 
Linking Shanghai to urban developments in Asia and juxtaposing it with 
Tokyo, Mumbai, Seoul, Bangkok, or Hong Kong brings to the surface dif- 
ferent attributes of urban space on screen. Looking at a global star such as 
Bruce Lee as “Asian” rather than “Chinese” opens up a different perspective 
on the way he drew on martial arts from Japan, Korea, the Philippines, as well 
as various regions of China to create his distinctive screen choreography. In a 
similar vein, limiting eco-critical analyses of the cinema to specific countries 
may neglect the similarities within Asia between waste disposal in China and 
Bangladesh, for example, as a film such as Edward Burtynsky’s Manufactured 
Landscapes (2006) spotlights. 

Geographic proximity and cultural flows do have meaning in the region, 
and, if careful to make comparisons and connections while avoiding generali- 
zations, specifically Asian understandings of Islam, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
as well as regional political and ideological formations seen in the cinema, can 
be addressed productively. Gender roles, attitudes to sexuality, family struc- 
tures, racial/ethnic/linguistic affiliations, and, most importantly, regional 
flows of people, technologies, financial resources, ideas, and cultural products 
must be part of the contribution Asian film studies makes to the field. The 
Asian dimension highlights the relationship among immigrant communities 1n 
places such as Singapore, Los Angeles, New York, Sydney, Toronto, London, 
and Paris. It forces a fresh look at migration within Asia and provides a 
framework to look at the depiction of the Chinese in Japanese film as part of 
a scholarly conversation that includes the representation of Japan in Chinese 
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film as well as elsewhere in Asia. The Asian frame contributes another way 
of exploring so-called hyphenated identities that connect the Chinese dias- 
pora, for example, not only to China but, also, to other places in Asia (e.g., 
Thailand, Vietnam, Korea, Japan, India). The depiction of non-Asians in 
Asian films (appearances of the British, Americans, or the French, for exam- 
ple, across Asia) and Asians in world cinema may resonate in novel ways. The 
“minor,” the “minority,” and “third” cinemas, divorced from any essentialist 
or absolute connection to specific nations or ethnic groups, can function as 
“Asian” contributions to world film. 

Auteurs such as Satyajit Ray, Hou Hsiao-hsien, and Hirokazu Kore-eda 
have contributed to the revitalization of cinematic realism and many oth- 
ers have helped to keep the various waves of “new” cinema flowing in Iran, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, and the People’s Republic of China. In addition, the 
particular ways in which genres have been reconfigured in the Asian region 
should be noted. Asian noir, Extreme Horror, kung fu, samurai, anime, triad, 
yakuza, and slum films all have a specifically regional flavor. Many stars, too, 
cultivate an Asian profile, including Jackie Chan (already mentioned), Jet Li, 
Michelle Yeoh, Tony Leung, John Cho, Rain, Maggie Q, Takeshi Kaneshiro, 
Aishwarya Rai, and Amir Khan, among many others. Limiting these figures 
to either a local industry or a global presence negates their specifically Asian 
identification and appeal. Hollywood’s use of Asians of various ethnicities as 
interchangeable in controversial features such as Memozrs of a Geisha (2005) 
should not belie the fact that Asian performers do work transnationally. Many 
film scholars have pointed out that performers as well as what Steve Fore has 
called the “design professionals” working behind the camera often cross Asian 
borders to take advantage of opportunities to use their skills in the region. 

The Western world has looked at Asia on the rise as a unified phenom- 
enon. Scholars have broken that down to highlight the singularity of the 
Chinese, Indian, Japanese, Korean, and other national/ethnic experiences. 
However, Asians do, under certain circumstances, feel the need to come 
together regionally for political, economic, cultural, or other reasons— 
sometimes only to group together to push against a volley of labels, miscon- 
ceptions, and prejudices coming at them from the rest of the world. Despite, 
but also because of, this legacy, Asian cinema still has a place to fill within the 
academy. 

It may be important, though, to go a step further, and make a case for 
what are, in our opinion, some of the most productive places for the invo- 
cation of “Asian cinema” as a conceptual framework. These include studies 
of the depiction of the region in world cinema (Hollywood, Europe); com- 
parisons of common histories (colonial legacies); and exploration of Asian 
aesthetic traditions (linked to cultural flows along the Silk Road, or that 
which China’s “One Belt, One Road Initiative” has sought to reimagine, 
resuscitate, and re-synergize since 2013 in particular, for example). Asian 
cinema studies also welcomes comparative analyses of modernity, postmoder- 
nity, globalization, and geopolitical phenomena (Cold War) and transnational 
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iterations of genres (noir, gangsters, etc.) as well as examinations of Asian 
stars and fandom. Asian “global” cities and urban cinemas (slums in Mumbai, 
Manila) can be considered alongside the creation of counter-publics (the 
importance of transnational links in queer film, third cinema, and women’s 
filmmaking, for instance) as well as the depiction of global issues within the 
region (eco-cinema, anti-capitalist critique, and other political movements). 
In his compelling book, Asta as Method: Toward Deimperialization, 
Kuan-Hsing Chen (2010, 3) charts the region’s often painful process 
of renewal through “the practice of self-critique, self-negation, and self- 
rediscovery” necessitated by “the desire to form a less coerced and more 
reflexive and dignified subjectivity.” Cinema continues to be a key element 
in this process, and this volume offers multifarious approaches to Asia as a 
“method” of understanding the region through the medium of the motion 
picture. Rather than focusing on Asian cinema as the sum of the national 
cinemas of Asia, then, we argue that Asian film scholarship needs to do 
more in order to continue to find a place within serious academic inquiry. It 
must be comparative and global with an eye to the ongoing importance of 
the regional to filmmakers, distributors, programmers, audiences, as well as 
scholars. If this is not kept in mind, Asian cinema will dissolve into thin air 
leaving the local, regional, continental, national, and global in its wake. 


OVERVIEW OF THE PALGRAVE HANDBOOK OF ASIAN CINEMA 


The Palgrave Handbook of Asian Cinema offers a collection of current schol- 
arship divided into six sections that cover the theory, history, cultural identity, 
and geopolitics of the region’s film arts, audiences, and industries. The anthol- 
ogy begins with shifting definitions of “Asian cinema” in the twenty-first 
century. Aaron Han Joon Magnan-Park starts off by arguing for the need to 
conceptualize the Asian region more thoroughly and systematically in order 
to properly situate it alongside other continental theories of world cinema. 
Following Magnan-Park, Derek Hon-kong Lam argues for the need to see 
Asian cinema in relation to world cinema in order to understand how political 
ideology and economic development go beyond national borders to define 
film art. Returning to the theories of Asian cinema more than a decade after 
the publication of her anthology, Contemporary Asian Cinema: Popular 
Culture in a Global Frame (2006), Anne Ciecko looks to the margins of the 
continent to reintegrate Armenia into the cultural flows of a continent that 
must not exclude its Western borders. Focusing on Asian film as an indus- 
try, Ruby Cheung and Mark Gallagher each look at the intricately imbricated 
business ties that keep the regional cinema profitable. Stephanie DeBoer con- 
cludes the section with a look at the digital revolution and the contribution 
experimental media arts make to an expanded understanding of Asian film 
culture in the new millennium. 

The second section moves from theorizing the art and industry of Asian 
film to locating new research on the region’s cinema through specific case 
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studies. The relationship of national cinemas to specific transnational 
production, distribution, and exhibition networks becomes key to the com- 
plex geographies behind the circulation of Asian cinema in the region and 
beyond. Murat Akser appraises Turkish cinema’s connection to European aes- 
thetics as part of a larger project of Asian modernity. Ran Ma considers the 
role of the film festival in Asia and Eya Niskanen looks at the importance of 
European film festivals in defining “Asian cinema” outside the region. Jon- 
athan Wroot investigates the distribution and marketing of Asian film on 
DVD. Jennifer Coates switches from distribution, marketing, and exhibition 
to reception, viewership, and audience studies as she looks at the changing 
demographics of filmgoers in Japan as indicative of broader trends in the 
Asian region. 

The third section turns to the history of the Asian region as seen through 
its cinema. Providing keen insights into the debates that rock the continent, 
these chapters appreciate the nuanced ways in which various histories of the 
region continue to be made and remade on Asian screens. Daisuke Miyao 
offers illuminating insights into the rise of Japan in the early part of the twen- 
tieth century by examining the imperial imagination of the region through 
the work of its principal cinematographers. Earl Jackson, Jr. shifts to Japanese 
cinema during the war years and the immediate postwar period as a way of 
reimagining the dynamic between the nation and its neighbors. Krista Van 
Fleit looks at urban—rural cinematic divides in the projects of nation building 
in India after 1947 and China after 1949. Kenny K.K. Ng shifts to censor- 
ship in Asian film during the Cold War. See Kam Tan concludes the section 
by zooming out to look at the history of key film companies in shaping the 
region’s cinema from Shaw Brothers and Golden Harvest to Dalian Wanda. 

The fourth section takes up key genres, icons, and narratives that shape the 
Asian region. The past becomes an imaginative rationale for new allegiances, 
old grudges, and an urgent search for new audiences within and outside 
national borders. Jing Yang begins by considering the global appeal of the 
martial arts genre detouring through comedy and animation, while Yun Xia 
turns to the world of the triads and yakuza as ways of negotiating postcolo- 
nial identities situated between Taipei and Tokyo. Staci Ford charts the ways 
in which the Asian blockbuster depicts the upwardly mobile middle classes 
of the new global economy. Wikanda Promkhuntong explores the role new 
technologies play in shaping Asian film fandom across borders, and Elena 
Kolesova examines Asian stories at the edges of the Pacific within the con- 
text of New Zealand’s film culture. For some, the immigrant experience pro- 
vides the foundation for a new diasporic identity as ethnic minorities in their 
adopted countries as they redefine themselves as “Asian” in encounters with 
migrants from elsewhere on the continent. 

The fifth section opens up the intersection of gender identity and sexual- 
ity to critical scrutiny as the focus shifts to the Asian body on screen. Valerie 
Soe highlights race and ethnicity in her analysis of the depiction of Asian men 
in Hollywood cinema as they transition from regional recognition to global 
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visibility. Minoo Moallem looks at masculinity in the Iran—Iraq war film, pro- 
viding a different perspective on Asian men on screen. Jason Ka-hang Ho 
shifts the focus to filial piety as key to notions of masculinity, gender hierar- 
chies, and Confucian family structure in East Asian cinema. Mila Zuo con- 
siders East Asian women filmmakers’ fraught relationship with social norms 
and conventions involving femininity. Zoran Pecic turns his attention to 
queer Asian independent cinema, while Mikee Inton examines depictions of 
homosexuality in Philippine cinema. 

The concluding section of the book explores the geopolitics of Asia 
through the region’s cinema. With the rapid decolonization of the region 
after World War II and the vicissitudes of the Cold War, Asia has emerged 
within a political hotbed of competing forces. As nations form, they create 
their own mythic constructions of the region justifying their place on the 
continent through the cinema. Bruno Lovric looks at the soft power polli- 
tics behind the stories told in East Asian cinema, while Dan Edwards con- 
siders how media representation of the Olympic Games functions in a similar 
fashion geopolitically. Jyotsna Kapur takes a critical look at popular Bombay 
cinema, time, and the consequences of neoliberal policies as seen in South 
Asian screen culture. Winnie L.M. Yee and Kiu-wai Chu shed light on the 
depiction of natural disasters and the ecological crisis in Asian film. Gina 
Marchetti concludes the book with a detailed analysis of the depiction of the 
geopolitical web of human relations that link refugees and exiles from Central 
Asia, Southeast Asia, Hong Kong, and Europe through as story of women’s 
activism in twenty-first-century Australia. As global pressures intensify, film- 
makers respond in fiction features, documentaries, and activist videos to call 
for self-determination, democracy, social justice, and equality. The way that 
Asian filmmakers imagine their place within world cinema forms an important 
part of this process of transnational negotiation that defines contemporary 
global film culture. 


NOTE 
1. List taken partially from APA Staff (2008). 
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PREAMBLE 


Asians think nationally, regionally, and internationally but not continentally, 
at least not yet, since there is a marked absence of a poly-Asian continental 
consciousness that unites the continent along a shared agenda. This is espe- 
cially the case once we use the prism of Asian cinema as the medium of exam- 
ination. While the term Asian cinema is used as an umbrella framework to 
cover any single national cinema as well as all national cinemas arising from 
within the Asian continent, the term Asian cinema itself is not synony- 
mous with a continent embracing poly-Asian collective filmmaking praxis. 
The absence of an expansive and inclusive continental sense of a poly-Asian 
cinema is a result of the fact that there is a historical gap in the creation of 
a poly-Asian cinematic consciousness unifying national Asian filmmakers to 
work collectively to forward a shared aesthetic, ideological, and economic 
framework whereby they will individually address the greater Asian continen- 
tal condition with one big collective poly-Asian voice. 

The absence of a poly-Asian continental cinematic consciousness stands 
out once we consider the existence of continental cinemas outside of Asia. 
This list includes European art cinema, New Latin American Cinema, and 
Pan-African cinema, which all exist as a strategic response to counter the 
dominance of North America’s commercially driven Hollywood. For all three 
continental cinematic examples, there is an historical moment when, for a 
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time, a group of disparate national film directors from the same continent 
committed themselves to creating individual films that together shared an 
aesthetic, ideological, and economic affiliation through a common manifesto 
of continental group solidarity and mutual support. Oftentimes, it took a 
continental film festival serving as the locus of convergence for like-minded 
cineastes to meet, discuss, and agree to form and sustain a continental film 
movement. Strangely, the Asian continent has not had a similar cinematic 
collective declaration of principles nor had a catalytic constellation of film 
festivals serving as its salon for such a serious singular scenario. 


THE DESIRE FOR A POLY-ASIAN CONTINENTAL FILM MOVEMENT 


By invoking the birth of a poly-Asian continental cinema, I propose to shift 
away from nation-centric and region-centric views of the Asian continent 
and its rich cinematic traditions. In their place, I wish to focus rather on 
how individual Asian nations can better engage with each other to create an 
enlarged poly-Asian continental consciousness where boundaries of exclusion- 
ary division are replaced with narrative pathways of inclusive union. At face 
value, this stands as a utopian aspiration given that Asian ethnonationalism 
based on descent rather than consent following the “one shared bloodline” 
ideology, an obligation to keep that bloodline “pure,” and its corresponding 
myth of ethnogenesis are still proclaimed in national histories to create 
an unbroken teleology of ethnonational legitimization that can span back 
as far as 5000 years into the distant past. Consequently, individual Asians 
know how to be Asian nationalists and perhaps even Asian regionalists but 
becoming Asian continentalists is largely absent in our imaginings. 

A process of political decolonization marks the post-World War II era 
with ethnonationalism standing as the driving force in forming the current 
alignment of independent nation-states that Benedict Anderson terms 
“imagined communities” (1991). The immediate objective was to assert 
the national by defining its distinctiveness as well as its direct reconnected- 
ness to its ethnomythical past despite the colonial disruption by expansionist 
European, American, and Japanese imperial powers. The end result is that 
when we pose the rhetorical question of, “When were Asians truly Asian 
in the collective continental sense?” the reply is one of, “Never.” This does 
not automatically mean that individual Asian nations were never or are not 
Asian but instead are limited in scale and scope based on national rather 
than continental boundaries. So the big issue is, “How can national Asians 
become more continental Asians such that poly-Asianness becomes more of 
the quotidian norm?” 

Within academia, the great challenge is to shift away from the safe, pre- 
dictable, and limiting practice of becoming a “native informant with a PhD” 
if you are Asian or an Orientalizing gwezlo (Cantonese for foreigner that is 
sometimes used in a derogatory manner but not so in this case) if one 1s 
not Asian by expanding our collective repertoire to include other parts of 
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Asia outside of our nation of origin or specialization to become continental 
Asianists. However, the nature of academia, especially in the arts and human- 
ities, requires us to first focus on mastering prepotent discourses, method- 
ologies, philosophies, theories, and traditions that connect us with North 
American and Western European modes of intellectual dominance. Therefore, 
when we do engage in a comparative approach, an extra-Asian national per- 
spective is neither automatic nor the top priority. Of course, there are individ- 
ual scholars who have undertaken a more bi-Asian, tri-Asian, or multi-Asian 
pathway with additional scholars embarking annually on this greater mission. 
Yet as dedicated as we may aspire to become truly poly-Asian, in the complete 
all-inclusive continental sense it is a Herculean undertaking to contemplate let 
alone master. Nevertheless, it is a worthy endeavor because of the magnifi- 
cence of the project and also because it has yet to be completed. To do this, 
we need to depend on each other in joint ventures such as this anthology to 
learn from each other’s insights and thereby gain a clearer and faster route to 
creating an expanded poly-Asian dimension to augment our own individual 
repertoire of one, two, three, or more Asian national contexts. 


HISTORICAL IMPEDIMENTS FOR A UNIFIED CONTINENTAL ASIA 


Defining Asia as a continent is not easy to do since many competing 
definitions exist. For example, as Leo Ching reflects, 


Asia is neither a cultural, religious or linguistic unity, nor a unified world. 
The principle of its identity lies outside of itself, in relation to (an) Other. If one 
can ascribe to Asia any vague sense of unity, it is that which is excluded and 
objectified by the West in the service of its historical progress. Asia is, and can 
be one, only under the imperial eyes of the West. (1998, 70) 


Ching’s position is largely correct since Asia is positioned historically from a 
Eurocentric perspective originating from ancient Greece, which defined the 
geographical expanse to its East as “Asia.” Prasenjit Duara reminds us that, 
“After all, Asia was merely the name of the area east of the Greek ecumene 
in ancient times” (2010, 963). However, those same ancient Greeks never 
imagined that their Asia, largely defined as modern-day Turkey and perhaps 
the Middle East, would go so far East as to meet the Pacific Ocean. More 
importantly, Ching denies Asians agency to define our Asia as empowered 
subjects in our own right. Accepting Ching’s position is to declare defeat 
before the fight has even begun. 

One key issue with the near impossibility of an all-inclusive continental 
poly-Asianness is that there has never been a historical precedent outside of 
a cartographical designation of a single, monolithic “Asia.” Even wondering 
if individual Asians could imagine ourselves connected to each other as fel- 
low continental Asianists becomes a strange proposition, let alone answera- 
ble in the positive. Be that as it may, unification via military conquest almost 
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happened but the continent is disjointed religiously, culturally, linguistically, 
and ethnically. These factors come into play to present the continent of Asia 
as possibly “one” but one that never achieved “oneness.” Duara highlights, 


While there is a long-standing and still burgeoning historiography of Asian con- 
nections through the study of the precolonial and early modern maritime trade, 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are generally not seen as a time of grow- 
ing Asian connections. (2010, 963) 


Despite the lack of a clear historical precedent to replicate, I propose as a 
starting point establishing poly-Asia as a continental Asian entity that includes 
East Asia, Inner Asia, Southeast Asia, South Asia, and Central Asia as well as 
the Middle East and Oceania. 

Via military conquest, the Mongol Empire (1206-1368), first under the 
leadership of Genghis Khan (1162-1227) and then later under Kublai Khan 
(1215-1294), conquered much of continental Asia as well as the Middle 
East and Eastern Europe. What lay outside of its continental reach was the 
Levant, the Arabian Peninsula, the Indian subcontinent, and Southeast Asia. 
Since it was not a maritime power, the island nations of Asia and Oceania 
such as Japan and Okinawa stood outside of its reach if not its ambition with 
others such as New Zealand and Hawaii undiscovered entities. However, the 
inclusion of the Mughal Empire of India (1526-1540/1555-1857) into 
the grand territorial reach of the Mongol legacy, albeit a good three centu- 
ries after the collapse of the Mongol Empire, would then also add the Indian 
subcontinent into the greater extended imperial Mongol sphere since Babur 
(1483-1530), the founder of this new Indian dynasty, was a Mongol from his 
matrilineal line with a blood connection to Timur (Tamurlane, 1336-1405). 
Timur himself founded the Timurid Empire (1370-1507), which sought to 
restore the glory of the Mongol Empire two years after its collapse. During its 
era, the Mongol Empire established a Pax Mongolica that ushered in an era 
of peace and prosperity within its borders and provided, via the Silk Road, a 
lifeline connecting Europe, the Middle East, and Asia together. The Mongols 
governed by prioritizing tolerance and diversity so it did not impose upon 
its subjects a requirement to abandon their indigenous languages, traditions, 
or religions to become fully cultured and indoctrinated Mongols. One big 
consequence of this liberal tolerant policy of diversity is that there is no lin- 
gering desire in the current run of nation-states of the former greater Mongol 
Empire to foreground or restore this Mongol past to reassert a continental 
Asian reunification outside of perhaps present-day Mongolia itself. 

The Japanese Empire was the second Asian power to ambitiously attempt 
the military conquest of greater Asia but Japan never endeavored to match or 
surpass the Mongol legacy. Japan did succeed in securing coastal Asia, includ- 
ing China, Hong Kong, Indochina, Korea, Malaysia, Manchuria, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, Taiwan, and western Oceania. It did not venture into Siberia 
since it signed a Non-Aggression Pact with the USSR. Under the banner 
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of the Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere, Japan pursued a governing 
policy at the opposite end of what the Mongols enacted by requiring every 
new member within its expanded empire to become Japanese. Some of these 
imperial measures included additional obligations on the empire’s new sets of 
second-class citizens such as learning Japanese, obeying the Japanese emperor, 
adopting Japanese names, and embracing all other aspects of “superior” Japa- 
nese cultural traditions. However, Japan’s refusal to formally apologize or to 
be tried for their war crimes committed during World War II on a par with 
the more thorough Nuremburg Trials leveled against Nazi Germany continues 
to make Asian nations reluctant to fully trust or officially forgive and forget 
Japan’s wartime atrocities, especially if Japan is given a leadership role. 

Buddhism provides the best case in continental Asia for possible unity via 
religious conversion. However, Barbara Watson Andaya cautions, “the very 
notion of Buddhism as a framework for conceptualizing Asia remains prob- 
lematic, as its various paths, most notably the great schools of Mahayana, 
Theravada, and Vajrayana, are themselves linked to countries and subre- 
gions” (2010, 1017). Buddhism successfully disseminated out of Buddha’s 
original birthplace of Lumbini, Nepal to cover all of Asia. However, unlike 
Catholicism, Buddhism does not have a single religious patriarch housed in 
the religion’s sacred seat of divine authority in a designated holy city com- 
manding global jurisdiction over all Buddhist adherents. Like Christianity, 
Buddhism has also split into major branches that still share the same origi- 
nal foundational beliefs but have decided to interpret and practice them in 
different manners. Mahayana Buddhism is dominant in East Asia, Theravada 
Buddhism holds sway in South and Southeast Asia, and Vajrayana Buddhism 
operates in India, Nepal, and Tibet. Within each major tradition, there are 
additional deviations along national boundaries and further still via more 
nuanced individual schools of practice inspired by different masters and repli- 
cated by their devotees. It is therefore inaccurate to claim that in modern-day 
continental Asia, Buddhism is the continent’s dominant and primary religion. 

Cultural convergence on a continental level does not happen since there 
is no single philosophy, tradition, or cultural practice that is shared across 
the board. Each ethnic group invented, perpetuated, and promoted its own 
particularly prioritized cultural artifacts but none ever became the continen- 
tal hegemon. Even with Chinese Confucianism, it spread primarily to its 
bordering neighbors and undertook distinct indigenous features when the 
Koreans, Japanese, Vietnamese, and the border “barbarians” to the north and 
west of China adopted it. On the southern slopes of the Himalayas, Confu- 
cianism never had a chance to influence let alone replace Indian philosophy. 
Currently, it would be the appeal of Western culture that still stands as the 
greatest threat against Asian “traditional” culture. 

Linguistically, written Chinese characters served as the continent’s lingua 
franca but only in East and Southeast Asia. Its inherent complexity kept it 
from becoming the continent’s version of roman script and again limited it to 
China’s neighboring states. Even China eschewed classical traditional Chinese 
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characters in favor of modern simplified Chinese characters. By doing so, it 
achieved near universal rates of literacy, an achievement that was impossible in 
premodern China. Today, English is the easiest language by which Asians can 
speak to and with each other rather than a particular Asian tongue but this 1s 
still not transparently smooth given the competing versions of British English 
versus American English along with Australian and New Zealand English dia- 
lects on a smaller scale. Undertaking the more daunting task of learning the 
dominant five Asian languages of Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Hindi, and Ara- 
bic that define the continent is impractical since they do not all arise from the 
same linguistic family tree. 

Ethnically, Asian populations prefer to remain connected nationally via 
marriage within the ethnic group. Asians have largely remained settled within 
our own national borders. Traditionally, the southern Chinese were the 
most diasporic, choosing to create ethnic enclaves across other Asian coastal 
nations such as Indonesia, the Philippines, and Vietnam where despite their 
small population sizes vis-a-vis the national population, the ethnic Chinese 
hold disproportionate economic power. This move away from the Chinese 
mainland occurred in earnest during the Song dynasty (960-1279), which 
recognized the necessity of expanding its historical status as a land power to 
also address its neglected maritime potential. More recently, modern emigra- 
tion from Asia favors destinations in North America and Europe rather than 
other Asian nations. Add to this the practice of preferring marriage within 
one’s own ethnic group and you can see how nationally settled Asians self- 
select from within to remain ethnically separated from other Asian ethnicities 
even when they emigrate to disparate continents and find themselves in closer 
daily proximity with fellow Asians from other Asian countries. The ethnona- 
tional genesis narratives advanced by Asian nations favor repeating the Ger- 
man model of descent by blood over the French model of consent by law, so 
marrying outside of one’s ethnonational group is still not a common practice. 

Presently, when a greater Asia is invoked, “pan-Asian” is the preferred 
term. Unfortunately, this term discriminates by constraining itself to a 
regional lockdown favoring East Asia first, South Asia second, and Southeast 
Asia third. This region-centric mindset reveals deeply held civilizational biases 
positioning China and India as the two ancient and ongoing Asian cradles 
of human civilization that are linked with a transhistoric Asia. By doing so, 
this historiography dismisses the Mongol legacy since the Chinese and Indi- 
ans isolate their Mongol past as an aberration within their civilizational nar- 
ratives. Ultimately, the Mongols are historicized as an uninvited invading 
“barbarian” horde devoid of foundational civilizational gravitas. Southeast 
Asia is positioned as the next region to join the modernizing agenda as East 
Asia’s junior partner. As the first modernized and thereby only imperial power 
in post-feudal Asia, Meiji Japan (1868-1912) rearranged the continent’s 
historical order of things across the political, economic, cultural, and military 
realms by usurping for itself the top position long occupied by China. More- 
over, Japan can claim for itself immunity from Mongol conquest thanks to 
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the fortuitous arrival of the kamzkaze, the divine wind that obliterated Kublai 
Khan’s invading force in 1274, rather than to the military superiority of the 
Japanese samurai. 


ASIANS IMAGINING A CONTINENTAL ASIA 


As Prasanjit Duara has shown, the writings of three key Asian intellectu- 
als who imagined and advocated for a pan-Asian future jointly reflect these 
biases from within their own national traditions. Japan’s Okakura Tenshin 
(AKA Kakuzo), China’s Zhang Tatyan (AKA Zhang Binglin), and India’s 
Rabindranath Tagore individually proclaimed a similar logic under which 


The idea of a common historical and religious culture, conceived sometimes 
as a utopian golden age of peaceful coexistence and dynamic exchange before 
the arrival of foreign invaders, may have prompted Asianists to think of original 
Asian values. Note also how in each case, their notion of Asia excluded societies 
from the Middle East and Central Asia, which each regarded as foreign invaders 
of their societies. (2010, 972) 


Barbara Watson Andaya expands Duara’s stance by stating, “These three 
men all thought in terms of a community linked by a shared civilization and 
spiritual values, where the ‘Asiatic races’ formed, as Okakura put it, ‘a single 
mighty web’” (2010, 1015). 

Duara continues his line of thinking by observing that these same civiliza- 
tional biases took on new form during the Cold War via “supraregionalism” 
(2010, 973) centered on security and economic alliances that kept the Asian 
continent split with allegiances to the United States, the Soviet Union, or the 
Third World movement of non-aligned nations as the three key possibilities. Yet, 
by 2008, trade amongst the regions of East Asia, Southeast Asia, and South Asia 
accounted for a whopping 50% of their total trade for the nations of ASEAN, 
China, Hong Kong, India, Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan (2010, 975). 

Economically speaking, this data documents one successful form of partial 
continental Asian integration. However, avarice should not be the top ration- 
ale for national Asians to operate as regional Asians with the possibility of 
becoming continental Asians since the economic drive for profits and wealth 
accumulation does not fall under the very traditional Asian values that Asian 
nations celebrate, with Chinese Confucianism being just one example. Specif- 
ically, Confucius positioned the merchant class at the lowest social rung since 
it was preoccupied with speculation-derived profiteering, which diverged 
from Confucius’s valorized path of virtue. Nevertheless, trade provides a 
nexus through which individuals can meet to exchange ideas in a multidirec- 
tional dynamics with unpredictable consequences. 

Be that as it may, there is another exciting partial continental integra- 
tion happening at the cultural level. Duara is correct to observe that, “At a 
popular level, the circulation of East Asian cinema, manga, anime, television 
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shows, food, design, and allied areas in East and Southeast Asia has been the 
most conspicuous development in Asia since the 1990s” (2010, 977). A gen- 
eration ago, one was hard-pressed to witness the regular circulation of Asian 
soft power on a popular level across Asian national borders. It was even more 
of a rarity to identify the regular flow of Asian soft power outside of Asia, 
especially in Europe and North America at the mainstream popular level. 
What matters is that, presently, the cultural reawakening, reengagement, and 
reassertion of Asian soft power, albeit originating from the economic nexus 
primarily from East Asia and India for the moment, is creating unexpected 
exponential growth within the Asian continent as well as globally such that 
the Asianization of global culture is a reality rather than a fantasy. 

This chapter and anthology prioritizes the cinema as the primary artistic, 
commercial, and ideological medium for cultural engagement through which 
new ideas of Asiannesses, Asian identities, and Asian realities are articulated 
primarily as voices of individual Asian nations but more importantly, as the 
greater catalyzing force for the creation of a poly-Asian continental film 
movement that gives voice to a collective poly-Asian consciousness through 
which we Asians can connect with fellow Asians no matter our national moor- 
ings. The cinema holds a privileged position as a cultural medium to encour- 
age Asians to connect with other fellow Asians since the issues that impact 
one Asian nation are not unique or exclusive to just that Asian nation. In 
other words, the cinema provides a more transnational and continental means 
via audio-visual capitalism to replace the nation-centric print capitalism that 
Benedict Anderson (1991) theorized specifically for the formation of nation- 
states. So instead of Anderson’s nationalized imagined communities, we have 
instead poly-Asian continental imagining communities thanks to the cinema 
as the champion of audio-visual capitalism. 

These continental poly-Asian imagining communities are unified through 
several possible overlapping narratives that the cinema could highlight. One 
such example is that the most successful strategy in Asia for rapid moderni- 
zation, Westernization, and industrialization is based on the export-oriented 
economic model that Japan implemented first before other Asian nations rep- 
licated it. This path to modernity and prosperity involved first becoming the 
world’s factory in soft industries such as textiles, moving up to hard indus- 
tries involving assembly-line manufacturing in automobiles and consumer 
electronics, leaping to embrace the service economy, and now engaging with 
the highest end of the creative industries by amassing intellectual property 
rights. This Japanese model of development allowed other Asian nations such 
as China, Singapore, South Korea, and Taiwan to become First World eco- 
nomic behemoths. Other Asian nations such as Cambodia, India, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and Vietnam have also undertaken this same Japanese modernizing 
national agenda with the distinct possibility that the remaining Asian nations 
may have to one day also follow suit. 

Given that so many Asian nations have decided to replicate the Japanese 
model, it is not surprising that each Asian nation who embarked on this same 
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economic development path already has and will continue to experience 
the same types of existential crises that challenge their traditional national 
notions of self set adrift with modernizing forces that require one to adopt 
and change if one hopes to ride the wave to economic prosperity rather than 
drown in the ensuing tsunami. Under this economic swell, remaining tradi- 
tional becomes more of a liability, an impediment, and in the most extreme of 
cases such as North Korea, even suicidal. This “modernize or bust” dilemma 
becomes one defining unifier of a poly-Asian continental consciousness. How 
can one remain an Asian in the contemporary world when all of the lay forces 
that beset you require you to abandon many of the very Asian values that 
were once held so dearly? For example, I address this conflict in South Korea 
between the rule of Confucian virtue versus the new rule of capitalist profit 
in Yu Hyun-mok’s Obaltan (9.225, arses, The Aimless Bullet, Stray Bul- 
let, 1961) (Magnan-Park 2017). Yasujir6 Ozu’s Tokyo Story (Tokyo monoga- 
tart, 1953) is another celebrated classic example of the loss of the traditional 
family obligations when faced with the modern in Japan. A similar conflict is 
highlighted in Jia Zhangke’s A Touch of Sin (KYESE, Tidn zhu ding, 2013) 
in which the excesses of China’s rapid economic rise creates a dehumanizing 
landscape where human life means little in the headlong pursuit for economic 
gain. This is the key Asian existential question for which there is no single 
definitive answer but many permutations on its catastrophic effects. 

Another key issue is that much of the transformation of Asia required 
Asians to become experts in modes of thought and praxes that were not orig- 
inal to Asia. The previous example of Japan initiating the Asian adoption of 
the original British Industrial Revolution is a case in point. This chapter’s 
chosen medium of the cinema, itself a French invention, is yet another exam- 
ple in a list that can go on for a very long time. Those who are creating the 
“new Asia” do so because they have mastered a palate of modernizing prin- 
ciples, skills, and technologies first developed in Europe or North America 
before being implemented in Asia, such that their very mode of imagining 
Asia is steeped in a transformative future Asia rather than with a rigid adher- 
ence to a past Asia. Therefore, the two require an imaginative synthesis for 
that which was not formerly Asian to now become Asian. 

The most troubling issue for Asia as a continent is that it is the most active 
continental zone for Cold War and post-Cold War military rivalries and over- 
reach to occur in one battle zone to the next. This started in 1950 with the 
Korean War, which stalemated in a ceasefire agreement in 1953 to create a lin- 
gering war that is still not yet technically over. This stands in sharp contrast to 
the decisive warfare that characterized World War II with definite victory for 
the Allies and inglorious defeat for the Axis powers. The elusiveness of com- 
plete military victory for these wars on the Asian continent continues, from an 
American perspective, to the present day ranging from the Vietnam War (1955- 
1975), the Soviet-Afghan War (1979-1989), the War in Afghanistan (2001 to 
the present), the War on Terror (2001 to the present), and the Iraq War (2003 
to the present). This list is much longer once other global players are added. 
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PAN-ASIAN CINEMA’S COLD WAR REGIONAL GENESIS 


Pan-Asian cinema is primarily driven by commercially minded film industries 
located in East Asia pursuing an agenda designed to open up other Asian and 
international markets to increase their overall box office revenue. Questions 
regarding aesthetic or ideological engagement remain, if at all, second- 
ary issues that should not get in the way of profit maximization. As thus 
imagined and practiced, it replicates the divided national model of past Asian 
continental misthinking to become a lost opportunity. It is a leading obstacle 
in the creation of a continental poly-Asian cinematic consciousness that does 
the continent a big disservice. 

The years following the end of World War II witnessed a new politi- 
cized continental landscape that made continental unity impossible since 
one was positioned within a Cold War setting either with the United States 
and NATO or with the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact. Borneo, Hong 
Kong, Japan, Macau, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, South Korea, 
Taiwan, and Thailand aligned with the Free World. On the other side stood 
Cambodia, China, Mongolia, North Korea, and Vietnam. India added a third 
option when it led the charge along with Indonesia for the Nonaligned Third 
World movement. Commercial filmmaking was the most advanced in Japan. 
Hong Kong had the greatest global reach by becoming the cinema of not 
only Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Southeast Asia but also for the global huagqiao 
(44%, overseas ethnic Chinese) communities. Additionally, South Korea was 
included into this pair after the Korean War in 1953. In fact, there is a con- 
certed American behind-the-scenes effort to have the film industries of Hong 
Kong, Japan, and South Korea work individually and in concert with each 
other to advance a democratic and capitalist agenda in line with American 
interests. 

Sangjoon Lee’s research into the Asia Foundation and its comprehensive 
effort to create from scratch an anti-communist motion picture network on 
the periphery of the Asian continent reveals a startling behind-the-scenes 
account of how the film industries of Hong Kong and Japan first became 
acquainted with each other before undertaking a number of joint coproduc- 
tions together to establish a firm commercial filmmaking infrastructure cen- 
tered on the celebration of a Westernized version of Cold War Asia that stood 
in Opposition to communism’s entrenched stance on the Asian continent. 
This initial duopoly was expanded to also include South Korea. Under this 
initiative, the cinema became a tool for the battle to win the hearts and minds 
of the Asian nations that now stood with the United States with the goal of 
constructing “a ‘free Asia’ bloc, a ‘great crescent’ of anti-Communist contain- 
ment in Asia, which in the end would be more or less the non-territorialized 
colonies of dominant America” (2016, 4). 

The Asia Foundation presents a public facade as an American private 
non-profit organization based in San Francisco that in reality operates as a 
soft-power force across Asia promoting American values. President Harry 
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S. Truman created it via an executive order in 1951 as an extension of 
US foreign policy to blunt the spread of communism across Asia after the 
founding of the People’s Republic of China in 1949. The Asia Foundation 
originated as the Committee for Free Asia, received US government funding 
especially from the CIA, and operated across all levels of cultural and intellec- 
tual expressions to “construct an anti-communist motion picture producers’ 
alliance in Asia’” (Lee 2016, 3). In effect, it was the expansion of psychologi- 
cal warfare into everyday Cold War life. 

The Asia Foundation’s cinematic efforts centered on the establishment of 
the Federation of Motion Picture Producers in Southeast Asia in 1953 with 
Nagata Masaichi, President of Daiei Studio in Japan, serving as the feder- 
ation’s first president and Sir Run Run Shaw of Shaw Brothers Studio in 
Hong Kong serving as its vice president. Both Nagata and Shaw represented 
powerful vertically integrated film studios in their respective parts of Asia. 
The Asia Foundation chose Japan to lead the federation because it possessed 
the most advanced national film industry in Asia. Hong Kong was an impor- 
tant counter to Beiing’s propaganda because Robert Blum, the first pres- 
ident of the Asia Foundation, understood that “overseas Chinese look to 
Hong Kong as their intellectual and cultural center” (quoted in Lee 2016, 
6). Inaugural members of this cinematic federation also included Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Taiwan, and Thailand. South Korea joined two years later in 
1955. The key leaders of the Asia Foundation “truly believed that the enter- 
tainment film is one of the most powerful, social, cultural, and political forces 
in the world today” (13). This motivated the Asia Foundation to prioritize the 
cinema as their chief medium of soft-power persuasion. 

The Federation of Motion Picture Producers in Southeast Asia hosted 
its first Southeast Asian Film Festival in Tokyo in 1954. The film festival 
was renamed the Asian Film Festival in 1957 to give it a more continental 
aura. However, by the mid-1960s, it became clear that the festival was dom- 
inated by the more powerful East Asian film producers representing Hong 
Kong, Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan with the majority of the festival awards 
going to these geographic entities. Consequently, the Southeast Asian mem- 
bers departed to establish their own regional film festival in 1972 by reclaim- 
ing for itself status as the new Southeast Asian Film Festival. A third name 
change occurred in 1982 when the Asian Film Festival became the Asia-Pacific 
Film Festival in honor of Australia and New Zealand joining its rank to extend 
its geographical reach to also include Oceania. Currently, there are twenty 
members: Australia, Bangladesh, China, Georgia, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Japan, Kuwait, Malaysia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Russia, 
Singapore, South Korea, Taiwan, Thailand, Uzbekistan, and Vietnam. 

The Asia-Pacific Film Festival is unusual in three key aspects. First, 
it rotated its location around Asia and the Pacific with the stipulation that 
it could not be held consecutively in the same city. Second, it was primar- 
ily designed for Asian film executives to showcase their commercial films to 
each other rather than opening up the film screening venues to the general 
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public. Third, it solicited coproductions between its key East Asian members, 
namely, “Nagata Masaichi, Run Run Shaw, Shin Sang-ok (South Korea), and 
Henry Gong Hong (Taiwan)” (Lee 2011la, 242). This clearly reflects the 
Asia Foundation’s original motivations, which intentionally staffed its festi- 
val board with the top film producers from the region. Therefore, predict- 
ably, the Asia-Pacific Film Festival operates primarily as a producers’ festival 
to showcase their top commercial films for further commercial exploitation 
across Asia and the Pacific rather than the more traditional focus on aesthetic 
accomplishments and ideological interventions. 


BREAKING THE COLD WAR IMPASSE 


In Asia, it is primarily the Hong Kong International Film Festival (HKIFEF) 
and the Busan International Film Festival (BIFF), formerly known as the 
Pusan International Film Festival (PIFF) due to the use of a former Korean 
Romanization system, who champion the more aesthetic celebrating and ide- 
ology questioning oriented film festivals in Asia. The Tokyo International 
Film Festival (TIFF) and the Shanghai International Film Festival (SIFF) also 
play prominent roles but to a more limited extent. Collectively, these Asian 
film festivals fulfill Dina Iordanova’s six key functions of film festivals: 


(a) as bridge between industry and politics, (b) as cultural nodes within more 
general transnational infrastructures, (c) as multifaceted creative clusters, (d) as 
ideological spaces of inherent transnationalism that work in defiance of nation- 
alist agendas, (e) as sites for cultural exchanges, and (f) as alternatives to creative 
migratory trajectories. (2011, 17) 


Started in 1977 by the Urban Council of Hong Kong, the Hong Kong Inter- 
national Film Festival serves as the region’s most ideologically neutral Chinese 
meeting place where Chinese, Taiwanese, Hongkongese, and overseas Chinese 
could meet to see each other’s films as well as to connect individually as fellow 
Chinese filmmakers. However, the political sensitivity of hosting the competing 
Chinas required creative linguistic diplomacy. Li Cheuk-to, the artistic direc- 
tor, recollects that films from China were identified as “Putonghua” films, from 
Taiwan as “Mandarin” films, and from Hong Kong as “Cantonese” films 
(quoted in Cheung 2011, 199). At first, the HKIFF featured only Chinese 
films from Hong Kong. China was invited to participate starting in 1982 and 
Taiwan five years later in 1987 (205). This relatively censorship-neutral ambi- 
ence granted the HKIFF a unique role as facilitator for transnational Chinese 
encounters and gave rise to the three Chinas film production phenomenon 
encompassing Taiwanese funding, Hong Kong above-the-line personnel, and 
mainland Chinese stars, locations, and below-the-line personnel. The selec- 
tion process focused on artistic films since the British government of Hong 
Kong did not want the major commercial film studios such as Shaw Brothers 
taking center stage (199). Moreover, the Asia-Pacific Film Festival took care of 
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fulfilling the commercial priority of a pan-Asian film festival so the HKIFEF could 
independently pursue its own artistic direction. This strategy granted the HKIFF 
status as Asia’s premier international film festival for a good two decades. 

In September 1996, the Busan International Film Festival began in South 
Korea. Naturally, it focused on showcasing its own national films but it also 
made a strategic decision to become the primary venue for Asian film premiers 
with the slogan “a window on Asian cinema” (Iordanova 2011, 5). Important 
to this approach was the official screening of Japanese films. From 1945 when 
Japanese colonialism ended up to 1998, Japanese cultural products were forbid- 
den in South Korea. Kim Ji-seok, the program director of the BIFF, reiterated 
the dual-focus nature of the film festival as equally designed to promote South 
Korean cinema to the world as well as to introduce Asian cinema to the world 
(Lee 2011b, 208). Furthermore, since none of the films are in competition, 
the BIFF is liberated to focus on choosing films based primarily on aesthetic 
merit, often serving as a gateway Asian film festival for future Asian and South 
Korean films that go on to compete at the “Big Three,” namely the Berlin 
International Film Festival, the Cannes Film Festival, and the Venice Film Fes- 
tival (2011b, 209). SooJeong Ahn explains the necessity of the BIFF to adopt 
its noncompetitive status because, “as a recently launched festival in a non- 
Western region, PIFE had to self-consciously position itself as a non-competitive 
to survive in the competitive global festival world of uneven power and hier- 
archical relationships” (2012, 73). Additionally through the Pusan Promotion 
Plan (PPP), established in 1998, the BIFF acts as a producer by encourag- 
ing cofinancing and coproductions to occur by supporting film projects with 
funding support or by introducing prospective financiers with a number of 
successfully completed films that span the ambitions of a poly-Asian continen- 
tal embrace (2012, 102-114). Finally, the BIFF has served as a home base for 
South Korean filmmakers to meet with international film buyers and learn the 
fine art of securing overseas film distribution agreements (2012, 211). In 1999, 
the BIFF premiered twenty-six Asian films and by 2006, it celebrated its first 
decade by boasting a grand total of eighty-seven (quoted in Iordanova 2011, 
5). Busan’s beachside location also makes the BIFF the Cannes of Asia and its 
October schedule enhances the festive mood. 

The HKIFE and the BIFEF have created a synergetic rival duopoly running 
almost six months apart from each other. As well as screening Asia’s top new 
films, both have added a film market, a film academy, and a funding mecha- 
nism to assist new directors and film projects to obtain mentorship, guidance, 
and financing to bring a concept to fruition. In effect, both film festivals are 
vertically integrated operations serving as enabling nexuses for the advance- 
ment of Asian and pan-Asian cinema with the potential to become the head- 
quarters of a future poly-Asian continental cinematic awakening. 

Rounding off these two Asian film festivals are two additional national 
film festivals that reinforce the centrality of East Asia as the locus for pan- 
Asian filmmaking. They are the Tokyo International Film Festival, held 
in November, and the Shanghai International Film Festival, held in June. 
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The TIFF began in 1985 as a commercial venture and it still retains this 
commercial core to its creed since it is primarily a “test market for Hollywood 
blockbusters” (Davis and Yeh 2008, 147). The SIFF is mainland China’s key 
national film festival founded in 1993 and held in the birthplace of Chinese 
cinema. It serves a uniquely Chinese political purpose by showcasing “new 
politically correct cinema from mainland China” as well as doing double duty 
where Hollywood executives “believe this is the place from where they can 
build the contacts to crack the vast Chinese markets” (Iordanova 2011, 9). 

Darrell Williams Davis and Emily Yueh-yu Yeh provide a comprehen- 
sive outlook on the current state of pan-Asian cinema as one that is still pri- 
marily focused on a regional commercial logic. Their research reveals the 
ongoing goal of creating a greater Asian box office treasure trove that Asian 
filmmakers can claim automatically as their primary regional market. Davis and 
Yeh perceive that this notion of a commercialized pan-Asianness is invoked, 
“As the ultimate tactic East Asian screen industries employ to sustain com- 
mercial markets, no Asian player, big or small, can overlook it” (2008, 85). 
Moreover, Davis and Yeh discern, “Pan-Asian cinema is not a mere device 
or alliance for cost savings. It has evolved into a regional consolidation that 
deepens the revenue pool, which is a necessary condition for sustaining the 
East Asian market” (87). Accordingly, it is a regional pan-Asianness driven by 
self-interest for greater profits on the part of the film studios and producers. 
Needless to say, it does not prioritize film aesthetics or the greater ideological 
goal of giving voice to an expanded and unified poly-Asian continental con- 
sciousness or perspective. 

Peter Ho Sun Chan, a film director and producer operating out of his own 
production company Applause Pictures, stakes out one of the most successful 
and sustained long-term visions of pan-Asian filmmaking based on a “surviv- 
alist” logic. From Chan’s perspective, the pan-Asian coproduction mode of 
filmmaking is one where “international success depends on domestic popu- 
larity. We need a new way to put Asia together as a market ... not out of any 
cultural idealism, but from sheer necessity” (quoted in Davis and Yeh 2008, 
91, originally from Chan 2005). Chan’s vision and operational principle is 
further driven by what Davis and Yeh identify as “creative teamwork” (2008, 
93), which Chan defines as “a collaboration of different markets by trying 
to break through the market barrier, the culture barrier, and the language 
barriers so [that] we have enough population to sustain a healthy industry” 
(quoted in Davis and Yeh 2008, 93, originally from Chan 2005). Chan’s 
rational is based on 2008 population data that, before China is included, cre- 
ates a total population of 250 million when Hong Kong, Japan, Singapore, 
South Korea, and Taiwan are combined (93). This would be almost as large 
as the United States and Canada, which stood at 337 million. Add China’s 
population of 1.325 billion and the expanded pan-Asian market total of 
1.662 billion could more than cover any ambitious blockbuster film with the 
potential of entertaining an insular pan-Asian orientation. 
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Despite the allure of this greater pan-Asian film market, Chan and Applause 
Pictures can only complete four or five films annually (Davis and Yeh 2008, 
97). This amount is fine for a single production company but nowhere 
near the thirty to sixty films that would be required for Applause to operate 
as a bona fide film studio. It is a shift from its current artisanal model of 
filmmaking to that of a sustainable commercial and industrial model that the 
continent needs. Moreover, the Applause model is limited in its pan-Asian 
perspective because it originally focused on the most profitable three Asian 
film markets of Hong Kong, Japan, and South Korea with the less profitable 
nations of Southeast Asia more of a secondary concern if at all. When China is 
added into the formula, it enters the scheme as both a producing partner and 
the number one market that can single-handedly make or break a pan-Asian 
film’s commercial success. The blind spot in Chan’s pan-Asian strategy is that 
it is strictly a regional rather than a continental model with Central Asia, South 
Asia, the Middle East, and Oceania excluded from the commercial calculus. 

In the pan-Asian context, the industrial model requires guaranteed access 
to China’s massive market. At present, this is not a given under the current 
Chinese protectionist policy in place since 2012 that currently limits the 
number of foreign film imports to thirty-four per year with fourteen of those 
imported films required to be 3D or large-format films, with an important 
loophole for coproductions to bypass this limit. Additionally, a concession 
is made specifically for Hong Kong under the Closer Economic Partnership 
Arrangement (CEPA) implemented in January 2004, which has undergone 
a third iteration as CEPA III. China benefits from Hong Kong’s expertise 
in creating commercial hits with a global cross-cultural appeal that is the 
closest to an Asian Hollywood type of filmmaking tradition. Hong Kong 
cinema’s Bruce Lee and Jackie Chan films are globally famous and its own 
filmmakers such as John Woo have also had successful careers in Hollywood 
(Magnan-Park 2007). For Hong Kong, it gained the most favorable loophole 
to benefit from China’s massive box office. 

The downside for Hong Kong is that certain genre stalwarts such as super- 
natural films and Triad films are forbidden genres. Additionally, all films must 
pass Chinese censorship so this limits Hong Kong’s creative palate such that 
the content of these CEPA films is now designed to overcome Chinese cen- 
sorship rather than connect with market tastes. This means that any film 
involving nudity, strong sexual content, nonheterosexual romances, and polit- 
ically sensitive matters such as the Cultural Revolution or criticism of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party are automatically self-censored. For an American, this 
is the equivalent of a G to PG-13 rating with an extra political barrier. This 
results in extra challenges for Hong Kong filmmakers who are more used 
to operating in a less restrictive censorship environment in their own Hong 
Kong home market. Of course, these same Hong Kong filmmakers are vet- 
erans at navigating and modifying their original Hong Kong films to meet 
the numerous censorship demands in places like Indonesia and Singapore. 
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However, the Chinese market under CEPA makes the Chinese version of 
the film the first original version and it is not the usual case for these CEPA 
films to then be granted an uncut version for its Hong Kong release. As the 
world’s second biggest national film market and soon to one day usurp Hol- 
lywood’s position at the number one position, China can potentially dictate a 
Sinocentric imprimatur to a potential poly-Asian continental film movement 
that would silence perspectives that are not in tune with Beijing’s worldview. 

As we begin to dream a poly-Asian continental cinematic dream, it 
behooves us to keep in mind that this does not require us to abandon our 
national moorings. As Prasanjit Duara reminds us, “We need to recognize 
our interdependence and foster transnational consciousness in our educa- 
tion and cultural institutions, not at the cost but for the cost of our national 
attachments” (2010, 982, original emphasis). The shortcomings of the cur- 
rent Asian approach to regional pan-Asian cinema strictly along an economic 
imperative become self-evident once we bring into play the existence of suc- 
cessful noncommercial approaches to continental filmmaking practices in 
Europe, Latin America, and Africa. 


EUROPEAN ART CINEMA 


Facing the stark inevitability and reality of Hollywood’s hegemony over 
global commercial cinema, individual European national cinemas in the post- 
World War II era embraced art cinema as their primary mode of collective 
strategic engagement since it created a separate but parallel alternative cin- 
ematic battleground that Europe could dominate on its own terms. Instead 
of box office profits, European art cinema focused on obtaining the most 
prestigious film festival accolades as the new marker for success. Europe’s full 
embrace of cinema as the seventh art arises from the convergence of four key 
ideas that support the mantra of “art for art’s sake”: European coproduc- 
tions, la politique des auteurs, international film festivals, and author’s rights. 

Individually, Europe’s national cinemas could not compete against 
Hollywood to recapture their domestic box offices because Hollywood occu- 
pied the commanding height in the battlefield over commercial cinema. Writing 
in 1996, Geoffrey Nowell-Smith observed, “National cinemas in either the eco- 
nomic or the cultural sense—|...| capable of producing a regular crop of films 
for the national market addressing national cultural concerns—now exist in 
only a handful of European countries” (1996, 567). To fight a battle against 
Hollywood in which it would not be eviscerated outright, Europe’s national 
cinemas adopted one of two separate strategies: change the nature of the bat- 
tlefield by switching to art cinema or collaborate with each other via film 
coproductions. Once in a while, both strategies came together and this gave 
European cinema a chance to regain some local, continental, and international 
success ideologically and aesthetically, and sometimes even economically. 

The global film market could not overcome the basic fact that the United 
States and Canada still represent, at least until China fulfills its potential, 
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the single largest and most lucrative national film market on the planet. For 
Ruth Vasey, this fact alone gave American cinema an unprecedented unfair 
advantage over its other national competitors such that it was always a 
“one-way affair” (1996, 55) where the free market rhetoric of a “level play- 
ing field” was never ever a possibility. Writing in 1979, Med Hondo asserts, 
“The United States permits a penetration of foreign films in its domestic ... 
market of less than 13 per cent—and most of these are produced by Euro- 
pean subsidiaries controlled by the US majors. They exercise an absolute 
protectionism” (1996, 40). Vasey reveals that as early as 1920, following the 
end of World War I, Hollywood’s overseas box office accounted for a good 
35% of its global revenue (57). By the end of the 1920s, Britain stood as 
Hollywood’s single most lucrative overseas market and commanded about 
30% of the total overseas box office (59). Vasey provides a snapshot of two 
additional facts that stand as radically unusual from what we know today as 
global cinema: in the 1920s, Hollywood commanded 80% of India’s box 
office (59) and from 1922 to 1932, Japan produced the most number of 
films per annum (61). 

Following two world wars, Europe’s national cinemas did not have the 
finances to rebuild so that they could quickly revamp their film production 
to regain their former prestige and box office clout. The United States thus 
emerged in the post-World War II era, along with the Soviet Union, as one 
of two leading global superpowers in the fields of economics, politics, and 
defense. Along with its unrivaled hard power, Hollywood also granted the 
United States unparalleled superpower status in the area of soft power. 

Overseas, Hollywood films served double duty. First of all, Hollywood 
produced repeatedly and consistently the most financially profitable commer- 
cial films and it did so in part due to the positive “happy ending” depiction 
of the American Dream such that it then became the world’s most popular 
and desired dream. Second, in the former World War II Axis nations of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, Hollywood films became a cultural weapon against 
the return of fascism. Once hostilities ended, a massive backlog of Hollywood 
films flooded the global market. These films had already provided returns on 
investment via America’s domestic box office and so they now earned Hol- 
lywood surplus runaway profits overseas at a time when its former national 
cinematic competitors were struggling just to clear the ashes and dare to 
restart film production again. Western European governments in the post- 
World War II period such as France and Germany became alarmed at the 
scale of Hollywood’s success in dominating their domestic film markets. This 
alarm remains an ongoing fact since even as recently as 2013, Hollywood 
secured 70% of the European Union’s box office with EU films only 26% 
(Katsarova 2014, 1). The annual box office figures, when expatriated back 
to the United States, would automatically wipe out the struggling national 
budgets and erase their limited foreign reserve currency accounts. To com- 
bat this, successive European governments passed laws freezing Hollywood’s 
earnings within its national borders, limiting the number of Hollywood 
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films that could be imported, and passing special measures to support their 
national film industries of which France’s avance sur recettes stands out as 
the most exemplary. Hollywood responded by using its earnings to purchase 
infrastructure and create joint on-location films that collectively only 
strengthened rather than diminished Hollywood’s financial power over Euro- 
pean cinema. 

Peter Lev identifies these joint Hollywood and European coproductions, 
not to be equated with European-only coproductions, as representatives of 
“Euro-American cinema.” Effectively, this collaborative cinema is a “synthesis 
of the European art film and the American entertainment film, with the goal 
of reaching a much bigger audience than the art film normally commands” 
(1993, 30-31). Representative films of this genre include Jean-Luc Godard’s 
Contempt (Le Mépris, 1963), Michelangelo Antonioni’s Blow-Up (1966), 
Francois Truffaut’s Fahrenheit 451 (1966), and Bernardo Bertolucci’s Last 
Tango in Paris (1972). These Euro-American films performed admirably 
both at the box office, including the elusive American market, as well as at 
international film festivals and national film award ceremonies. 


EUROPEAN COPRODUCTIONS 


For Europe, cinematic coproductions allowed film producers to share 
the risks and rewards by pooling their limited resources into a larger pool, 
availed themselves to multiple government grants in support of the creative 
industries, and automatically secured screening rights in the cinemas of the 
coproducing partner nations. Through coproductions, film directors, stars, 
scriptwriters, and production personnel worked in tandem to create a story 
that crossed national boundaries by advancing a more European narrative 
that also crossed national taste profiles. This European mélange presented a 
Europe where Europeans interacting with other Europeans outside of their 
nations of origin were naturalized and celebrated as the new European norm. 
The first official post-World War II European film coproduction agreement 
was signed in 1949 by France and Italy, two former combatants on oppo- 
sites sides of the battlefield. By 1964, the two countries completed a total of 
711 coproductions together (Bergfelder 2005, 55). Nowell-Smith provides 
credence to this collaboration strategy given that France and Italy, along 
with West Germany (before the collapse of the Iron Curtain), represent the 
top three European nations with the most robust economies and population 
numbers. This means that any European coproduction had to involve at least 
one of these three nations for the film project to secure a viable economic 
future at the continental box office (574). 

One major limitation with the coproduction strategy is the simple fact that 
Europe is a collection of thirty-four nations speaking a total of twenty-four 
official EU languages. Consequently, Ivana Katsarova acknowledges, “the 
core of the EU film industry consists of nationally based companies, many of 
which are relatively small and focused on one segment of the value network. 
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Some of them may be set up to produce only a single project” (2014, 3). 
Moreover, the focus is on film production, which then leaves distribution 
and exhibition as underdeveloped secondary sectors. This European model 
of filmmaking stands in stark contrast to Hollywood, which enjoys vertical 
integration with control over the important area of global film distribution, 
an area that Katsarova singles out as “the Achilles heel of European cinema” 
(8). Peter Lev highlights the dilemma for any non-American film seeking 
global film distribution as limited to just one of two options: the risky and 
time-consuming process of selling rights on a country-by-country basis or a 
profit-sharing arrangement with a Hollywood distributor over a film’s global 
box office revenue (1993, 21). Comparatively speaking, the reality is that 
Hollywood operates on an industrial model while Europe still operates on an 
artisanal basis. 


la politique des auteurs 


Writing in the pages of Cahiers du cinéma, French cinephile intellectuals and 
artists found inspiration from Hollywood not so much a compelling commer- 
cial model to emulate but instead the seeds of an artistic vibrancy where the 
director emerged, despite the commercial prioritization of America’s classi- 
cal vertically integrated studio system, as an artistic genius who understood 
the poetic dimensions of cinema’s audio-visual language to give personal 
expressions that transformed the cinema from the ugly sister to literature into 
the world’s new silver screen beauty queen as the seventh art. This type of 
film criticism became known as /a politique des auteurs with the less elegant 
English version termed auteurism. Francois Truffaut effectively declared war 
against France’s own studio system of classical filmmaking based on “psy- 
chological realism” (1976, 224), which he derided as the “the Tradition of 
Quality” (225) or more derisively “le cinéma de papa,” daddy’s cinema (225). 
In particular, Truffaut objects to the primacy of the scriptwriter who wrote 
screenplays based on French classical literary greats, and merely positioned 
the film’s director as the metteur-en-scéne, someone who dutifully “adds the 
pictures to it” (233) without creating a cinematic enhancement of that liter- 
airy text. 

In opposition, Truffaut advances the necessity of an “auteurs cinema” 
(1976, 234) that took aesthetic risks by proclaiming, “Long live audacity” 
(234). It is because of his insistence on audacity that Richard Neupert situates 
Truffaut, not Jean-Luc Godard, as the chosen one to “personify the complex 
New Wave auteur par excellence” (2007, 163). Naomi Greene categorizes 
Truffaut’s audacious approach, “[a]s highly personal films made on extremely 
low budgets ... [that became] the virtual embodiment of an innovative low- 
budget, cinema of youthful directors” (2007, 1-2). 

Rémi Fournier Lanzoni provides a two-part assessment of French New 
Wave films: philosophical and technical. Philosophically, these films followed 
existentialism’s prioritization of individual free will despite the absurdity of 
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existence with protagonists who were “frequently outcasts, antiheroes, and 
loners ... living according to a carpe diem itinerary and performing accord- 
ing to their own intuition rather than a role attributed by society” (2004, 
211). On the technical side, these films reflected “predominantly artistically 
oriented filmmaking with countless improvisations and other artistic direc- 
tional features” (211). The French New Wave effectively “broke” with tradi- 
tional studio rules of filmmaking in an intentionally creative manner that was 
self-reflexive in style, spontaneous in execution, referential of previous films 
through homage, liberated from the confines of the sound stage, eschewed 
with the three-act structure that required narrative closure, and prioritized 
artistic merit over commercial profit. All of these enactments, when done suc- 
cessfully, apotheosized the auteur as the film’s artistic genius. They did this as 
self-taught savants who gained their cinematic knowledge by viewing a pleth- 
ora of films, writing film criticism, and making films without having attended 
a film production program or undergoing studio apprenticeship. Of course, 
Truffaut was inspired by Alexandre Astruc who introduced in 1948 the idea 
of a “cameéra-stylo,” a camera fountain pen, with which a film director was no 
longer a mere metteur-en-scéne but instead elevated to a cinematic equal of 
the greatest of literary geniuses for having mastered not just the language of 
the cinema but also unlocking its poetic dimensions to grant mundane daily 
experiences heightened aesthetic beauty and poetic eloquence (1968). 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVALS 


Known collectively as the “Big Three,” the international film festivals held at 
Venice, Cannes, and Berlin are the premier international film festivals on the 
planet. An award at any one of these three international film festivals auto- 
matically garners for the winning individuals and films global recognition and 
celebrity status for expanding the frontiers of the cinema as the seventh art. 

From the very beginning, the aim was to elevate the cinema from its origins 
as lowbrow mass entertainment and reveal instead its artistic potential as high- 
brow elite cultured expression as the seventh art. Marijke de Valck reveals this 
strategic dimension when the Venice Film Festival launched in 1932 under the 
umbrella of the Venice Arts Biennale (2016, 102) as well as latching on to the 
“art for art’s sake” mantra that arose in the second half of the nineteenth century 
in Europe as a rebellion against bourgeois art and the tyranny of the marketplace 
(103). From Jean Bourdieu’s list of four “capitals” encompassing the economic, 
social, cultural, and symbolic (1986), de Valck singles out symbolic capital of 
“artistic recognition and prestige” as the main currency for the art cinema and 
the film festival environment (105). Consequently, concerns over commer- 
cial success stand outside of the evaluating process, granting an opportunity for 
filmmakers to indulge and create exclusively “festival art films.” 

The French New Wave burst into the global cinematic limelight in 1959 
when Francois Truffaut received the Prix de la mise en scéne (Best Direc- 
tor Award) at Cannes for Les quatre cents coups (The 400 Blows, 1959). 
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That year, the Palme d’Or went to Marcel Camus who directed Black Orpheus 
(1959). Despite winning the lesser award, it is Truffaut who is celebrated as 
the French auteur who rescued French national cinema from stagnation and 
artistic obsolescence. This is a radical transformation of Truffaut’s standing at 
Cannes since just the previous year he was the sole French critic who was not 
granted an invitation to attend given his reputation as “[t|he gravedigger of 
French cinema” (Sandhu 2009). Richard Neupert asserts, 


The 400 Blows is one of the most written about motion pictures in history; the 
freeze frame of Antoine’s face at the end is now as famous as the Odessa steps 
in Battleship Potemkin or the snow globe from Cuztizen Kane, and Antoine’s 


ambivalent look at the camera now symbolizes a whole new sort of film practice. 
(2007, 177) 


In fact, the freeze-frame zoom-in shot with a continuous soundtrack is 
repeated in homage endings in a number of famous films ranging from George 
Roy Hill’s Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid (1969) to Lo Wei’s The Chinese 
Connection (#4 5K0'), Jing Wi Mén, Fist of Fury, 1972), featuring Bruce Lee. 


AUTHOR’S RIGHTS 


Marjut Salokannel introduces a missing element in the discussion over the 
cinematic auteur and his special relationship to European art cinema. Namely, 
it is the critical legal dimension that splits the Euro-American community 
into two distinct and opposing legal traditions: author’s rights in continen- 
tal Europe versus producer’s rights in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Salokannel identifies these two differing legal traditions for creating a 
fundamental difference between the two film traditions. She discloses, “Hol- 
lywood has never recognized its authors. In contrast, in most European coun- 
tries, creative individuals who worked within filmmaking have been accorded 
a special status” (2003, 158). Moreover, despite the 1948 revision of the 
Berne Convention in Brussels that first granted recognition for films as inde- 
pendent works in their own right, Salokannel highlights, “Even today, there is 
still no definition with regard to the author of a cinematographic or audiovis- 
ual work in the international copyright conventions” (162). 

Europe’s celebration of the film director as an auteur arises from two 
national traditions. The first and most well known originates from France 
thanks to Truffaut and Cashiers du cinéma’s promotion of la politique des 
auteurs. This idea emerges from a Romantic notion of the author as the sin- 
gle creative genius behind the work of art, which Salokannel identifies as 
instrumental in changing French law in 1957 that grants author’s rights to 
any and all film directors irrespective of the artistic merit of the film (2003, 
160, n. 27). The second is the lesser well-known German Aztorenfilm tra- 
dition that gave rise to New German Cinema, which ensues from a politi- 
cal imperative where a filmmaker working intentionally in noncommercial art 
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cinema had to self-identify as an author in order to qualify for government 
film subsidies along with also acting as the film’s producer so as to retain 
full creative independence (160). For Salokannel, the German Aztor, which 
became legally recognized in 1965, “denoted an independent filmmaker 
holding a critical position vis-a-vis the commercial cinema and the system of 
government funding without which that cinema could not survive” (160). 
Together, the French and German legal traditions “affirmed in legislation that 
the original rights in a cinematographic work belonged to the actual creators 
of the work following a civil law tradition known as author’s rights or moral 
rights” (162). Salokannel elaborates that “author’s rights” operates under the 
principle that “those who provide the original creative effort in the gener- 
ation of the work should, prima facie, be considered authors of the work” 
(163). This privileges the director and the screenwriter while also granting 
others on the production team author’s credits and benefits depending on the 
degree each person contributed artistically to creating the final film. 

“Moral rights” operates on a similar but different principle by asking three 
key questions: 


Whose personality does an infringement of the cinematographic work under- 
mine?|,| ... Who bears the ultimate responsibility for the artistic quality and 
integrity of the cinematographic work? [, and] Whose personal integrity is at 
stake when a film is mutilated or distorted? (2003, 165) 


When combined, author’s rights and moral rights provide a firm legal right 
that privileges the artist as the creative force in the creation of cinematic art. 

On the other hand, Salokannel highlights that across the English Channel, 
the Anglophone legal tradition of common law that operates in the United 
Kingdom and the United States takes a position that favors the producers as 
the “sole owners of the copyright in cinematographic work” (2003, 162). 
Under this legal regime, capital trumps creativity with artists viewed as hired 
temporary employees of the producer. Because the United Kingdom is a 
member of the European Union, its position is tempered by the French high 
court that ruled regarding Turner Entertainment’s colorized version of John 
Huston’s original black-and-white The Asphalt Jungle (1950) for airing on 
French television that despite the film’s original American copyright, 


all authors, irrespective of the country in which their works were first published, 
might claim authorship in the work in France by ‘the single fact of its creation,’ 
but also that they are invested with moral rights according to French law. (165) 


for both the film’s director and the scriptwriter as creative agents of their 
work. Salokannel emphasizes that by making this ruling, the French high 
court “confirmed as a human right in international law and as a part of the 
international legal order (ordre public international) ... |the extension of 
author’s rights such that] the protection of moral prerogatives of authors is 
mandatory (impératif)” (165-166). In other words, the French court ruled 
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in full recognition of the fact that “The task of conéma d’auteur is to foster 
the distribution of films that cannot stand up to competition from commer- 
cial cinema because they are less accessible to the public and to make possible 
the creation of such films” (170). 

Nevertheless, the US copyright system, through a technicality, creates a 
system in favor of the producer. Salokannel identifies the US Copyright Act 
of 1976 as one that in principle mimics the European tradition by granting 
the authorship of a creative work to the author. However, because the cin- 
ema falls into an exempted category of a “contractual agreement” result- 
ing in “works made for hire” (2003, 167), ultimately it is the producer as 
the employer who enjoys legal priority under producers’ rights. Under this 
American legal system based on the legacy of classical Hollywood’s verti- 
cally integrated studio system, even though individual auteurs can arise from 
the world’s most commercially driven filmmaking praxis, at heart it is not 
designed to create or reward auteurs. 


NEw LATIN AMERICAN CINEMA 


In Latin America, it was possible to pursue both commercial as well as artistic 
filmmaking paths. However, to do so would merely mimic rather than challenge 
and transform the two dominant modes of Euro-American filmmaking tradi- 
tions. Instead, New Latin American Cinema is a continental effort designed to 
oppose the legacies of European colonialism, British and American neocolonial- 
ism, and CIA-backed right-wing dictatorships by creating nation-specific narra- 
tives that revealed the conditions of generational oppression that could not end 
without educating the population of its shared continent-wide subjugated con- 
dition. In this sense, it was a leftist cinematic pedagogical undertaking that also 
had a revolutionary agenda with the camera operating as a cultural weapon that 
shot at twenty-four frames per second to liberate the mind and foster political 
transformation. Zuzana Pick identifies this movement as “a collective reaction 
to the chronic effects of underdevelopment, a dialectical alliance of cultural and 
social militancy” (1993, 14). Michael Chanan describes it as “a cinema largely 
devoted to the denunciation of misery and the celebration of protest” (1996, 
740). Ana Lopez views it as “an attempt to impose unity on a diverse num- 
ber of cinematic practices; a political move to create an order out of disorder 
and to emphasize similarities rather than differences” (1988, 96). Unifying all 
three positions is the shared assertion of the continental unity behind New Latin 
American Cinema, which was supported by film festivals, the Cuban Institute of 
Film Art and Industry (ICAIC), and three manifestos. 


LATIN AMERICAN FILM FESTIVALS 


It originated in 1967 at the Chilean seaside town of Vina del Mar when 
the cine club there hosted a number of film screenings. It had the effect of 
bringing together like-minded Latin American filmmakers who embarked 
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on a prolonged conversation about that which keeps their continent in per- 
petual poverty despite being a continent blessed with an abundance of nat- 
ural resources that structurally cannot trickle down to benefit the vast local 
population. Because of Vina del Mar, Fernando Birri observes that since 
“the middle of the 50’s, in different places in Latin America, a generation 
of filmmakers was growing up who wanted to provide a reply to some of the 
problems of the moment, and who brought with them more questions than 
answers” (1985, 89). These filmmakers continued to congregate across dif- 
ferent film festivals across the continent as well as overseas so despite their 
geographic isolation in their home nations, there were regular opportunities 
to reconnect, recharge, and recommit to advancing their joint venture with 
renewed vigor. Vina del Mar continued to serve as the film festival nexus for 
New Latin American Cinema by hosting a second film festival in 1969. Other 
Latin American cities followed suit by hosting their own film festivals. Addi- 
tionally, film festivals in Western Europe with a left-of-center political mind- 
set and open to providing a lifeline to Third World filmmakers extended the 
reach of New Latin American Cinema into a more international arena. 


‘THE CuBAN INSTITUTE OF FILM ART AND INDustTRY (ICAIC) 


The success of Fidel Castro and the Cuban Revolution in 1959 also bene- 
fited New Latin American Cinema because in that same year, the ICAIC was 
decreed into existence. The ICAIC became a key continental ally, providing 
Latin America with its own leftist government-backed film complex to support 
the continent’s filmmakers in their cinematic endeavors such that the high 
cost and complexity of the filmmaking process did not automatically kill a film 
because it had no commercial value. For Michael Chanan, the ICAIC created 
a cinematic haven where, “|c]ommunist egalitarianism and the absence of 
market competition combined to hold the costs of production down, enabling 
a cinema of poverty to flourish” (743). Therefore, revolutionary Cuba became 
the continent’s cinematic sanctuary state. For example, Patricio Guzman 
escaped from Augusto Pinochet’s Chile and arrived in Cuba to complete the 
post-production editing for The Battle of Chile Parts I, II, and III (La batalla 
de Chile: La lucha de un pueblo sin armas I, IT, y II, 1975, 1976, and 1979). 
Additionally, Cuba’s Festival of New Latin American Cinema of Havana stood 
as a festival powerhouse since its debut in 1979. As a group, these filmmak- 
ers opposed the right-wing dictatorships that perpetuated neocolonial injustice 
and desired to replace them with a more egalitarian socialist counter model. 


THREE MANIFESTOS 


Finally, three catalyzing manifestos articulated New Latin American Cine- 
ma’s unified mission around their respective three key concepts: the aesthetics 
of hunger, Third Cinema, and imperfect cinema. Glauber Rocha’s “The Aes- 
thetics of Hunger,” published in 1965 and also known as “The Aesthetics of 
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Violence,” established in clear terms the continent’s abject poverty as its cen- 
tral reality and as such, it was impossible for them to operate as if that poverty 
did not exist. To do so would be a form of betrayal and alienate the filmmaker 
from the realities that needed to be confronted so that they could be changed 
for the better. For Rocha, the filmmaker had to use the cinema as an ideolog- 
ical weapon of emancipation because the continent was subject to a carousel 
of “exchanging colonisers” resulting in a continual state of “new dependency” 
(13). Furthermore, this history of colonial dependency leads “to philosophical 
undernourishment and to impotence ... [such that] hunger in Latin America is 
not simply an alarming symptom; it is the essence of our society” (1983, 13). 

Michael Chanan rephrases this idea by claiming that it is “the violence of 
the social system that makes them [the people] go hungry” (1996, 743). 
This hunger is culturally manifested via violence and should be channeled 
into revolution for it to end. As such, Rocha proclaims that New Latin 
American Cinema “7s not a single film but an evolving complex of films that 
will ultimately make the public aware of tts own misery” (Rocha, 14, original 
emphasis). This commitment fell in line with the spirit of Tricontinental Rev- 
olution that marked the late 1960s as well as reflecting the continent’s admi- 
ration for Fidel Castro’s successful Cuban Revolution, which provided one 
clear national example of the type of postcolonial society that many found as a 
desirable alternative to their own state of neocolonial subjugation despite hav- 
ing gained national independence. So the continent’s poverty itself became a 
key subject in their films with nation-specific geographical areas of dire pov- 
erty serving as the privileged settings for the core representational films of 
this movement. For example Rocha’s own Antonio das Mortes (O Dragao de 
Maldede contra o Santo Guerreiro, 1969) is set in the sertao in northeastern 
Brazil, which is historically the most underdeveloped area of his country. 

The second major declaration of principle is Fernando Solanas and Octavio 
Getino’s “Towards a Third Cinema,” which was first published in 1968 to 
accompany the world premiere of their magnus opus, The Hour of the Fur- 
naces (La hora de los hornos: Notas y testumontos sobre el neocolonialismo, la vto- 
lencia y la liberacion, 1968), at the International Festival of New Cinema in 
Pesaro, Italy. In their joint manifesto, they create a categorical space for New 
Latin American Cinema by differentiating it from both commercial first cin- 
ema and artistic second cinema by advancing the need for an emancipatory 
third cinema. For Solanas and Getino, as historical templates, first cinema is 
epitomized by Hollywood and “Hollywood movies’? while second cinema is 
championed by the Young Turks of the French New Wave and “author’s cin- 
ema” (2000, 271, original emphasis). Of course, both first and second cine- 
mas exist as binary pairs across nearly all national and continental filmmaking 
traditions, including Latin America. While first cinema prioritized profits and 
second cinema accumulated artistic accolades, neither were “films of decolont- 
zation” since even when they attempted to address colonialism and neocoloni- 
alism, they “only dealt with effect, never with cause; ... [they were cinemas] of 
mystification or anti-historicism” (265, original emphasis). In particular, first 
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cinema positions a human as a “consumer of tdeology, and not as the creator of 
ideology” (272, original emphasis). Alternatively, second cinema fell into what 
Jean-Luc Godard described as remaining “trapped inside the fortress” of first 
cinema (quoted at 272) since even this alternative form of filmmaking has to 
circulate within the distribution and exhibition infrastructure of first cinema. 

Solanas and Getino attack the “bourgeois-democratic facade” (2000, 271) 
because they believe that they were participants in a “war in which national 
liberation can only succeed when it is simultaneously postulated as social liber- 
ation” (271). Given the inherent failures of both first and second cinema, they 
call for the beginning of third cinema as a “cinema of liberation” (273). They 
understood the power of the cinema as a medium of communication that sur- 
passed the limitations of the oral and written traditions to bring masses of peo- 
ple together and galvanize them for the purpose of political revolution. They 
knew full well that, “Films offer an effective pretext for gathering an audience, 
in addition to the ideological message they contain” (274). The objective is 
to transform the cinematic spectator from first cinema’s passive consumer and 
second cinema’s contemplative thinker into third cinema’s socialist revolu- 
tionary agent of change. In doing so, Solanas and Getino replace Descartes’ 
“cogito, ergo sum” with “I make the revolution; therefore, I exist? (275, original 
emphasis). Under the auspices of third cinema, filmmaking became a necessary 
component of guerilla warfare where, “The camera is the inexhaustible expro- 
priator of image-weapons, the projector, a gun that can shoot 24 frames per sec- 
ond” (279, original emphasis). Patricia Aufderheide concludes that under third 
cinema, “film came to be seen as not simply an arm of political struggle, but a 
staging ground of the battle for political power” (1991, 62). 

A third key text is Julio Garcia Espinosa’s “For an Imperfect Cinema” 
(2000). In this 1969 polemic, Espinosa extends Rocha’s idea to favor a less 
polished form of filmmaking since their continent’s economic underdevelop- 
ment made the goal of cinematic technical perfectionism a false objective and 
ultimately at odds with the emancipatory drive behind New Latin American 
Cinema. Espinosa states, “We maintain that imperfect cinema must above all 
show the process which generates the problems” (295). Additionally, 


Imperfect cinema finds a new audience in those who struggle, and it finds its 
themes in their problems. For imperfect cinema, “lucid” people are the ones 
who think and feel and exist in a world which they can change; in spite of all 
the problems and difficulties, they are convinced that they can transform it in a 
revolutionary way. (295) 


In other words, imperfect cinema is as much about revelation as well as 
revolution. 

Collectively, Rocha’s aesthetics of hunger, Solanas and Getino’s third cin- 
ema, and Espinosa’s imperfect cinema educated and empowered a continent 
to revolution. Unfortunately, the very forces that imprison the continent still 
remain in control with neoliberalism the new face of neocolonialism. 
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PAN-AFRICAN CINEMA 


Africa’s continental cinematic mission focuses on reversing White cinema’s 
racially motivated negative portrayals that objectified the “Dark Continent” 
as the ultimate Other. With over one billion Africans inhabiting fifty-four 
nations speaking over 1500 different languages, it became imperative to 
replace inappropriate stereotypes of Africa and Africans and supplant them 
with more authentic African perspectives to fully decolonize the African 
mind. Debbie Olson phrases this objective thusly: 


African cinema’s challenge to define its cultural identity is a battle on two 
fronts: to dispel the historical and stereotypical distortions of its people and cul- 
ture; and to then re-present their culture and peoples anew, in a way that is not 
determined by the West’s preconceived and false notions of Africa, her culture, 
and her peoples. (2010, 237) 


Frank Ukadike states this continental imperative more pointedly as one where 
“African images from real perspectives | were needed | as opposed to the ‘dark 
continent’ portrayals in Hollywood movies when the chimpanzees are more 
intelligent than the natives” (1994, 309). Pan-African cinema faced the most 
daunting task since the technical know-how and infrastructure were located at 
far-away imperial capitals and not in the colonial periphery. To exist, entrepre- 
neurial individuals had to travel to Europe for training and build the distribu- 
tion and exhibition network on the continent based on sheer will. 


Two ENTREPRENEURIAL INDIVIDUALS 


Paulin Soumanou Vieyra and Ousmane Sembéne took separate but overlap- 
ping paths to become the fathers of Pan-African cinema. Both took a mul- 
timedia approach to give voice and vision to Africa as Africans on behalf of 
Africa with cinema coming later in their artistic careers. While Vieyra was first 
and became the pioneer, it was Sembéne who made the more expansive move 
to become the continent’s most prominent auteur. 

As the first to invoke the dream of a Pan-African cinema, Paulin Sou- 
manou Vieyra dedicated his life and career to fulfilling this agenda by embrac- 
ing holistically the fields of education, filmmaking, writing, organizing, and 
enacting state polities. Vieyra was born in Benin, studied in France, and 
worked professionally in Senegal. Samba Gadjigo acknowledges Vieyra’s 
impactful legacy for giving “voice ... [to Africa’s| natural right to self- 
determination ... [where| the newborn African cinema ... would be a cinema 
of resistance, an alternative to the Euro-American commercial, dream-making 
cinema” (2012, 131). 

Vieyra’s formal education in the cinema encompassed L’Institute des 
Hautes Etudes Cinématographiques (Institute for Cinema Studies, IDHEC) 
where in 1947, he was the first and only sub-Saharan African there. His edu- 
cation would culminate with a PhD in cinema studies from L’ Université de 
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Paris IV Sorbonne in 1982 under the supervision of Jean Rouch. Afterwards, 
he taught the next generation of African filmmakers at the Centre d’Etudes 
des Sciences et Techniques de Information (Center of Studies in Informa- 
tion Sciences and Techniques) in Dakar, Senegal. 

As a filmmaker, Vieyra’s output is limited and modest. His IDHEC gradu- 
ation film was the five-minute short entitled C’étazt il y a quatre ans ([{It was 
Four Years Ago], 1954), which took a biographical and anthropological per- 
spective to bring before the camera his personal experience as an African living 
an alienated life within Parisian mainstream society. This approach was repeated 
in 1955 in the twenty-one-minute 16 mm black-and-white short film Afrique 
sur Seine. As the continent’s first African-directed short film, Francoise Pfaff 
celebrates it for “returning the anthropological gaze, first looking at their colo- 
nial metropolis and subsequently to their continent and the world” (1996, 
225). Keeping true to advancing an authentic African perspective, his next 
film, an eleven-minute short film entitled Szmdzély (1965) included for the first 
time dialogue in Wolof, Senegal’s leading indigenous official language. Despite 
being the chief promoter of Pan-African cinema, Vieyra directed only one 
feature-length film, En résidence surveillée (| House Arrest], 1981). 

Vieyra’s determination to promote Pan-African cinema was not limited to 
just his caméra stylo but also involved his stylo too. While he was a student 
at IDHEC, he joined Présence Africanine, a quarterly review started in 1947 
in Paris. While there, he interacted with the leading intellectuals of Europe 
and America as well as the prominent African intellectuals of the Négritude 
Movement. Vieyra served as the film review editor and film critic for Présence 
Africanine starting in the late 1950s. He also published four foundational 
books, Le cinéma et Afrique ({Cinema and Africa], 1969), Ousmane Sem- 
bene cineaste (1972), Le cinéma africain des origins a 1973 ({ The Origins of 
African Cinema Until 1973], 1974), and Le cinéma au Sénegal (|The Cinema 
in Senegal], 1983). In this capacity, he effectively articulated the necessity, 
desire, and history for and about a vibrant Pan-African cinema. 

Vieyra played a key leadership role behind the scenes as producer and direc- 
tor of several important government projects, bringing political power to 
support the creation of Pan-African cinema. In Senegal, Vieyra served in the 
Ministry of Information from 1957 to 1980, directed the cinematic documen- 
tary series Actualités sénégalaise (Senegalese Newsreels) from 1960 to 1975, 
acted as the chief reporter for President Léopold Senghor from 1960 to 1975, 
and was the first programming director of Senegal’s first television station 
from 1972 to 1975 (Gadjigo 2012, 131). He was also a seminal figure in rec- 
ognizing early the importance of Ousmane Sembéne and produced four of his 
films, Mandali (1968), Emitai (1971), Xala (1974), and Ceddo (1977). 

On top of all this, Vieyra’s most impactful act in bringing Pan-African cinema 
to life involved his organizational skills to unify and empower like-minded indi- 
viduals to work collectively for the greater good. With his two co-directors and 
the cinematographer of Afrique sur Seine, the four formed the nucleus of Le 
Groupe Africain de Cinéma (The African Cinema Group) in Dakar, Senegal in 
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1958 prior to the country’s independence (Gadjigo 2012, 131; Diawara 1992, 
36). One year later at the 1959 Second Congress of Black Writers and Artists 
held in Rome, Vieyra expanded his initiative by calling for the development of 
art in Africa, granting African artists agency over their creations, and for inaugu- 
rating an African Arts Festival. After another seven years, his ideas became reality 
in the 1966 World Festival of Black Arts held in Dakar by including a cinema 
component where a total of twenty-six films were screened, of which sixteen 
originated from African countries. Vieyra was also one of the founding members 
for La Fédération Panafricaine des Cinéastes (FEPACI) and Le Festival Panafric- 
ain du Cinéma de Ouagadougou (FESPACO). 

Ousmane Sembeéne is Africa’s first film director to reach international fame as 
the award-winning repeat auteur of Pan-African cinema. His rise coincides with 
the Francophone dominance of Pan-African Cinema. Sembéne’s life journey 
into the cinema did not happen automatically nor did he enjoy a life of privilege 
as one of Africa’s social elite. He is a true man of the people who arose from 
humble origins as a mechanic and bricklayer in Senegal, fought in the Sixieme 
Regiment d’Artillerie Coloniale to help restore French independence during 
World War II, worked to revive French industry first at Citroén’s automobile 
factory in Paris before moving to labor in the Joliette Dock in Marseilles (Niang 
2012, 325). During this same period, Sembéne also partook in a number of 
strikes and labor organization efforts before joining the French communist 
party. His first impact as an artist was via his stylo. His literary career began in 
1956 with the publication of Le Docker Noir (The Black Docker). 

However, Semebéene sought to reach a larger African audience that was 
illiterate and did not have access to a formal French education so he switched 
his artistic energy from literature to the cinema. By doing so, Sembéne 
reached not only his intended African audience, but also the greater inter- 
national audience. His oeuvre encompasses a total of thirteen films, nine 
of which are feature-length. Sembene addressed all of the aspirations that 
a Pan-African cinema should. This comes as no surprise given the fact that 
Sembéne is an original signatory as well as the chairman of the 1973 “Res- 
olutions of the Third World Film-Makers Meeting” in Algiers (Anon. 1996, 
22). Before he passed away, the Big Three international film festivals honored 
Sembéne as a global auteur by inviting him to serve as a voting jury member 
at Cannes in 1967, Berlin in 1972, and Venice in 1983. He is the first and 
only African filmmaker to receive this honor. 

Regarding Sembene’s Afro-centric narratives, Debbie Olson states, 


The search for an “authentic” African cinema, a non-Western visual rhetoric, is a 
much-debated theme among African film critics, and Sembéne’s films are readily 
accepted as the precursor of, and therefore the model for, a truly authentic Afri- 
can cinematic voice. (2010, 235) 
Olson addresses Sembéne’s cinematic approach as the “‘école du soire’ (night 
school) style” because his objective was to “educate the people, in the 
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language of the people, in the ‘millennia-long tradition of many African oral 
cultures where, at night, people gathered around a wood fire and listened to 
stories told by either the grzot (a professional storyteller) or by the elders’” 
(243). Mbye B. Cham positions Sembéne’s pedagogical objective in his école 
du soire approach as one designed to “decolonise minds, to develop radical 
consciousness, to reflect and engage critically with African cultures and tra- 
ditions, and to make desirable the meaningful transformation of society for 
the benefit of the majority” (2005, 2). Kenneth Harrow identifies Sembene’s 
oeuvre as “cinema engage” for ideologically spearheading a “cinema of revolt 
against colonialism, and then against neocolonialism, dependency, and euro- 
centrism,” which became the template for Pan-African cinema (2007, 3). 
Harrow further highlights Sembéne’s use of a narrative strategy, which he 
identifies as “the threefold path to truth” (3). In effect, Harrow’s concept 1s 
a modification of classical Hollywood’s three-act structure but repurposed to 
engender an ideological epiphany in tune with Sembéne’s own socialist and 
anti-neocolonial mindset. In taking the cinema engagé mantle, Sembéne also 
distinguished himself by producing his films independently from the French 
Bureau of Cinema (Andrade-Watkins 1996, 114). 


PAN-AFRICAN ORGANIZATIONS AND JOINT DECLARATIONS 


While Paulin Soumanou Vieyra and Ousmane Sembéne focused as individ- 
uals to create Pan-African films, the rationale and infrastructure for them 
remained underdeveloped. The establishment of two Pan-African organiza- 
tions and a joint declaration secured those missing links. 

The establishment of La Fédération Panafricaine des Cinéastes (Pan Afri- 
can Federation of Filmmakers, FEPACI) created an organizational momen- 
tum that secured the foundations for an expanding Pan-African cinema to 
exist and thrive. Formed in July 1969 in Algiers, Algeria, Manthia Diawara 
holds that, as Africa’s leading film organization, FEPACI “believed their pro- 
phetic mission was to unite and to use film as a tool for the liberation of the 
colonized countries and as a step toward the total unity of Africa” (1992, 
39). It held its inaugural meeting a year later in 1970 during the Journées 
Cinématographiques de Carthage in Tunisia where it set about to advance 
“the political, cultural, and economic liberation of Africa, to fight the Fran- 
co-American monopoly of film distribution and exhibition in Africa, and to 
encourage the creation of national cinemas” (40). The goal was to create a 
vertically integrated Pan-African cinema such that production, distribution, 
and exhibition along with the training of new film talent and post-production 
works could all be done internally within the continent itself. 

The first vocalization of cinematic principles on a more general Third 
World framework for Pan-African cinema was issued in 1973. For three days 
in December of that year, the Committee on People’s Cinema convened a 
meeting in Algiers to pen the “Resolution of the Third World Film-Makers’ 
Meeting.” Their goal was to institute at the policy level the ability to bring 
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to life a Third World cinema that would “eliminate once and for all the films 
which the foreign monopolies continue to impose upon us either directly or 
indirectly and which generate reactionary culture and, as a result, thought 
patterns in contradiction with the basic choices of our people” (Diawara 
1992, 20). European and American films were identified as the key culprits in 
perpetuating a neocolonial capitalist model that was anathema to Africa’s own 
needs and desires. It was time for the Third World to have a cinema of its 
own that could be of and for the Third World. It would require another two 
years before a Pan-African version of this resolution appeared, to vocalize and 
embody many of these same shared values and objectives. 

In January 1975 in the same city of Algiers, the Second Congress of the 
FEPACI was held. It culminated with the creation of “The Algiers Charter on 
African Cinema.” For Diawara, The Algiers Charter positioned the cinema as 
an exemplary means by which to 


bring about [the] disalienation of the colonised peoples at the same time as they 
contribute sound and objective information for the peoples of the entire world, 
including the oppressed classes of the colonising countries, and place the strug- 
gle of their peoples back in the general context of the struggle of the countries 
and peoples of the Third World. (1992, 20) 


Similar to its Third World predecessor, it specifically declared outright that 
“Contemporary African societies are still objectively undergoing an experi- 
ence of domination exerted on a number of levels: political, economic, and 
cultural” (165). Of the three, cultural domination is singled out because it 
insidiously “imposes on our people models of behavior and systems of values 
whose essential function is to buttress the ideological and economic ascend- 
ancy of the imperialist powers” (165-166). 

The cinema and filmmakers held a special role in countering this neoco- 
lonial agenda in Africa because, like New Latin American Cinema’s idea of 
Third Cinema, “creative | African] artisans at the service of their people” had 
a moral obligation to use the powers of the cinema as a “means of educa- 
tion, information, and consciousness raising, as well as a stimulus to creativ- 
ity” (Diawara 1992, 166). To do so, they agreed to proceed in a “popular, 
democratic, and progressive [manner] ... inspired by its own realities and 
responding to its own needs” (166). Most importantly, they agreed that suc- 
cess at the box office was not the key criterion of success. Instead, it took a 
more communitarian mindset where “the only criterion of profitability is the 
knowledge of whether the needs and aspirations of the people are expressed, 
and not those of specific interest groups” (166). In other words, African film- 
makers had to make films about Africa that resonated with the lived expe- 
riences of individual Africans as expressions of a shared continental African 
phenomenon. 

While FEPACI effectively served as the meeting place to discuss Pan-African 
film matters, Africa also needed a place for the screening of Pan-African 
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films. Le Festival Panafricain du Cinéma de Ouagadougou (The Pan-African 
Film Festival of Ouagadougou, FESPACO) fulfilled this role. Started in 1969, 
FESPACO is held in Burkina Faso’s capital city of Ougadougou in one of Afri- 
ca’s least prosperous nations. In its first two iterations in 1969 and 1970, it 
went by the name of La Semaine du Cinéma Africain (Diawara 1992, 129). 
Starting in 1972, it officially ran biennially in even years so that the Journées 
Cinématographiques de Carthage could run biennially in odd years (131). 
From the very beginning, its objective was “to make people discover and to 
promote African film which for the most part was ignored. The purpose of this 
encounter was therefore to show that there exists an African cinema, which 
was made in Africa, by Africans, on African subjects” (quoted in Diawara 
1992, 129, originally Gavron 1989, 35). In 1987, FESPACO would restate 
this aspiration by proclaiming, “Africa thirsts to see its own images” (Ngan- 
gura 1996, 64). Manthia Diawara asserts, “FESPACO is not only a platform 
for the dissemination of a Pan-African spirit, but also a place to assert | African | 
national identities” (1992, 137). 

FESPACO stands as the biggest, most grandiose, and the longest-running 
film festival on the continent. By 1985, it had become Africa’s biggest cul- 
tural event (Diawara 1992, 128). This status still held true a decade later with 
Kenneth Turan reflecting, 


For the eight days it occupies, FESPACO is the focal point of Africa’s conscious- 
ness, the place where this perennially neglected continent comes to examine 
itself. And as the medium chosen for this task, film assumes an importance that 
is rarely felt elsewhere. (2002, 70) 


It exists specifically to showcase the very best of what the continent achieves 
cinematically since it only grants films made in Africa by Africans the honor 
of officially competing for its top prize, the Etalon de Yennenga (Stallion of 
Yennenga). This honor is bestowed upon the African film that best depicts 
Africa’s realities. Writing seven years later, Katrina Manson reports that FES- 
PACO offers “a rare chance for Africans to watch themselves on the big 
screen, in movies made by Africans” (2009). 

Presently, Arabic cinema is the most developed commercial cinema in 
Africa with Egyptian cinema its flag bearer. Yet, Egypt’s connection to the 
Middle East means that it is usually excluded from the Pan-African rubric. 
In its place, Pan-African cinema is dominated by a Francophone and Anglo- 
phone legacy reflecting its more recent European colonial past. Of the two, 
Francophone African cinema is much more prolific, better known inside and 
outside of Africa, and overall dominant. Writing in 1996, P. Vincent Mag- 
ombe observed that 80% of African films were Francophone (1996, 670). 
While there is progress with the advancement of Anglophone African cinema, 
especially with the rise of Nollywood, the commercial cinema of Nigeria, 
Francophone African cinema still represents the continent’s main linguistic 
cinematic powerhouse. 
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Given the great diversity of permutations that the continent creates for 
Pan-African cinema, the singularity of this concept itself has been challenged 
as too monolithic and thus negligent of the very differences that exist on the 
continent as equally compelling manifestations of what counts as a represent- 
ative Pan-African film. The very notion of “pan-Africanness” is an aspira- 
tional dream that, while falling short of its goal, nevertheless is a fact. Lindiwe 
Dovey acknowledges the power of this energy where 


the desire of human subjects to erode boundaries and to unite into communities 
cannot be denied nor slighted—and neither can its potential to transform itself 
from imagination into reality be underestimated. The persistence of pan-African 
beliefs and attitudes in the African film scene cautions us against overlooking 
the role of desire, imagination, and subjectivity in the construction of African 
cinematic identities on the local, regional, and continental scales. (2009, 3) 


Pan-African cinema continues to evolve and expand, giving vision and voice 
to an ever-growing plurality of African experiences to better reflect the 
changing fortunes of the continent itself. The commitment to maintain an 
infrastructure for Pan-African cinema remains robust, but there still exist con- 
tinental challenges that are unique to Africa that at times remain formidable 
and even still unsurpassable. 


CONCLUDING NOTES FOR A POLY-ASIAN CONTINENTAL 
FitM MOvEMENT 


Granted this global sweep of continental film movements, what then could or 
should the poly-Asian continental film movement embrace? For starters, we 
should find strength knowing that we have two stalwart film festivals in both 
Hong Kong and Busan that grant us cinematic havens where imagining what 
could happen can happen, where like-minded filmmakers can meet to dis- 
cuss the challenges facing the continent, and where a film’s artistic merit and 
ideological engagement provide us with an escape from commercial escapist cin- 
ema. Both international film festivals represent precarious existential geopolitical 
entities where the limits of a nation-centric perspective are not an option. For 
Hong Kong, it is the countdown to 2047 when it will lose its status as a Special 
Administrative Region of the People’s Republic of China and with it guarantees 
of its autonomy. For South Korea, it is the continued threat of the resumption 
of military hostilities across its Demilitarized Zone with a nuclear-armed bel- 
ligerent North Korea that highlights the continuing pain of national division. 
Nevertheless, both geopolitical entities are soft-power powerhouses with Hong 
Kong’s command of action cinema that started with kung fu films and South 
Korea’s commitment to promoting /allyu (the Korean cultural wave) as part of 
its national policy. Liberal film censorship environments in both home markets 
also grant liberties to their filmmakers, freedom of greater expression that their 
other Asian peers do not enjoy. 
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With Asia emerging under rapid modernization as the globe’s primary 
source of economic growth, can this same economic advancement bring with 
it parallel political and personal advancements where the needs of the individ- 
ual do not have to be subsumed to the needs of the state by breaking away 
from the continent’s legacy of autocratic rule and rigid, vertical hierarchies 
of obedience? Can economic prosperity bring with it not a repeat of social 
polarization but instead social integration where the wealth that is generated 
becomes the catalyst for social justice and equality? We may very well witness 
the rise of Asia to become the world’s top continental power in this century. 
Rather than mimicking what has already been done, can the continent pro- 
vide new leadership and vision where the experience of its individual national 
and non-national states contribute to a continent-based wisdom that the cin- 
ema can promote not just as the seventh art for art’s sake but perhaps more 
appropriately as the seventh art for enlightenment’s sake? 
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Cinema and Development: Towards an 
Ideological History of Asian Cinema as “World 


Cinema” 


Derek Hon-kong Lam 


Being at some historical remove from the Cold War and confronted with our 
present-day situation of a pervasive global capitalism that allows for neither 
escape nor alternatives, we might wish to ask certain questions in retrospect 
about the makings of our current way of life, or how it came to be so over 
the course of the last half-century, lest it become reified and accepted some- 
how as a natural arrangement rather than an ideological construction that 
serves particular interests and has its roots in history. Writing from a location 
like Hong Kong and surveying the recent historical past of the neighboring 
East Asian region, one cannot help but wonder what role did culture play in 
the development or modernization of a society during the Cold War, when 
it was integrated into the world economy in a Western-led, capitalist direc- 
tion, assimilating the values of modernity and postmodernity. If cinema can 
be considered the quintessential medium of the twentieth century, should it 
not be considered integral if not central to this culture of development? 

How can we understand cinema as a global system that participates in the 
processes of local and regional development? Let us assume that as a society 
develops, certain social phenomena arise at progressive stages of its modern- 
ization to which cinema gives representation. Should the society in question 
be open at least in part to cultural flows from abroad, filmmakers will resort 
to narrative forms and aesthetic approaches that are not strictly local but also 
regional and global in nature. Indeed, it should be possible to hypothetically 
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suggest a certain set of universal social phenomena and corresponding 
cinematic representations common to a// societies undergoing modernization 
that are nevertheless subject to local and regional variations, not to mention 
censorship (and thereby omission) by market and political forces particular to 
individual societies. 

In this sense, one might see why it’s desirable to study a local cinema not 
in isolation or solely at points of intersection with other national cinemas, but 
comparatively and in parallel, along developmental trajectories and within 
both regional and global contexts. Film scholars studying East Asian cinema 
today, in particular, enjoy inestimable advantages over their predecessors of 
previous generations. To begin with, the simple fact that the various national 
cinemas of the region have all matured to a point where long-term, struc- 
tural, and developmental comparisons can be made is something that was not 
possible several decades ago. Second, advances in film restoration and deliv- 
ery technologies have made available to the film historian and average viewer 
today a far wider range of past cinematic texts than was hitherto possible. 

One can easily imagine this proliferation of textual resources leading to 
further specialization of the topic at hand, with the study of East Asian cin- 
ema fragmenting into an ever greater variety of subtopics, each with its own 
busy production of piecemeal empirical knowledge. I am arguing here, how- 
ever, for the opposite: for an integrative and convergent approach that adopts 
a long-term, macro perspective towards the ideological reading of particular 
cinematic texts as indicative of the functioning of a global system of cinema 
that interacts with local societies and regional networks in the construction 
and development of capitalist culture. 

Given this approach, politics come to the fore, with class being a structural 
feature of capitalism. How does cinema address, represent, and (symbolically) 
resolve issues of class and class contradictions? What is its ideological function 
in the formation of a globalized capitalist culture? We might wish to consider 
here not only how class content is treated in particular texts, but also how 
the system of cinema itself—with its diverse forms and discourses addressing 
class-specific audiences—reproduces the structure of a society’s class hierar- 
chies. The class dynamics of a society become particularly visible and dramatic 
when we juxtapose class-specific filmic discourses addressing similar or com- 
parable subject matter. Indeed, it is important when narrativizing the history 
of a society or a region’s cinema in terms of stages in the construction and 
development of global capitalism not to lose sight of this sense of multiplicity 
and social contestation. 

The idea of going beyond national boundaries and examining the histori- 
cal development of a medium in regional or even global terms is as old as the 
very notion of a comparative literature, if not indeed Goethe’s classic invoca- 
tion of a Weltlteratur. Classic accounts of the history of European literature 
by Auerbach (1968), Hauser (1951), Bakhtin (1982), and Lukacs (1950) 
bring together various national literatures (French, English, German, Russian, 
etc.) in an attempt to understand how changes in literary form and aesthetics, 
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as well as the emergence of particular narratives, characters, and settings, 
serve as cultural testimony to the development of Western modernity. Today, 
Franco Moretti (1983, 1987) has taken this approach and extended it beyond 
the European canon of literary classics to address works of lowbrow fiction 
and indeed theorize about world literature as a whole. Can we not adopt this 
regional or even global perspective when considering the development of East 
Asian cinema from the postwar period to the present? 

Such figures as Bakhtin and Lukacs clearly invoke a Marxist tradition of 
literary criticism, and indeed what I am proposing here for the study of East 
Asian cinema draws primarily on the legacy of Marxist cultural theory, par- 
ticularly with regard to its concern for social structure, historical change, 
and ideology. The idea of understanding cinema as a structure or a system 
that, like language, consists at any given historical moment of a multiplicity 
of class-specific, “socio-ideological” dialects, owes much to Bakhtin’s notion 
(1982) of “heteroglossia.” As for a teleological sense of historical change, 
Marxist critics from Raymond Williams to Fredric Jameson have stressed 
the importance of seeing culture in dynamic terms, with a sense of tempo- 
ral progression and dialectical relations. Williams evokes the past, present, 
and future by characterizing a historical moment’s “structure of feeling” in 
terms of “residual,” “dominant,” and “emergent” elements, while Jameson— 
elaborating further on the Brecht—Lukacs debates—advocates the applica- 
tion of such periodizing sequences as “realism—modernism—postmodernism” 
to the study of film (Williams 1978; Jameson 1990). Ideology, finally, is at 
the heart of any Marxist critical project. How does ideology serve to stabilize 
society? From Marx’s “false consciousness” to Althusser’s notion of “inter- 
pellation” and his conception of ideology as the “imaginary relationship of 
individuals to their real conditions of existence” (1971), ideology reinforces 
the societal status quo by means of dissimulation and reification, legitimating 
authority and justifying existing hierarchies of power, ultimately integrating 
groups and individuals into the social order. 

It is above all, however, Fredric Jameson’s insistence on the Marxist 
tradition of dialectical criticism and its relevance to a diagnosis of our pres- 
ent condition that has served as the main inspiration for the present proposed 
study of East Asian cinema. For Jameson, to think dialectically is to engage 
in a provisional act of totalization, whereby one thinks systematically, in 
synchronic (structure) and diachronic (change) terms, as well as through 
contradictions. It is with this particular form of structural historicism that 
Jameson is able to mount an ideological critique of the globalized culture of 
postmodernity, not only as a product of late capitalism but as part and parcel 
of its total system. One engages in the “cognitive mapping” (really a code 
word, Jameson suggests, for “class consciousness”) of contemporary culture 
in order to perform the seemingly impossible but nevertheless urgent and 
essential task of “naming the system.” 

Jameson’s project involves the construction of a provisional theoretical 
model that allows us to bring together fragmentary empirical knowledge in 
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an attempt to represent and envision the system as a whole. It is important 
here to note the hypothetical nature of such models, and their function as so 
many representations, or “maps,” of reality. The related work in recent years 
of Franco Moretti in the study of world literature is also instructive in this 
regard. Moretti has in fact boldly advocated what he calls the “distant read- 
ing” of texts “in the form of an experiment. You define a unit of analysis ... 
and then follow its metamorphoses in a variety of environments—until, ide- 
ally, all of literary history becomes a long chain of related experiments: a ‘dia- 
logue ... between what could be true, and what is in fact the case’” (2000, 
61-62). For Moretti, “distance ... zs a condition of knowledge: it allows you to 
focus on units that are much smaller or larger than the text: devices, themes, 
tropes—or genres and systems” (2000, 57). 

So how do we proceed in constructing or at least sketching out our 
envisioned model of an ideological history of East Asian cinema? It should, 
above all, involve a dialogue between the history of societal development 
and the history of cinema itself. Key social phenomena that are experi- 
enced differently by subjects of different classes at progressive stages of a 
society’s modernization should be understood as posing certain representa- 
tional dilemmas to filmmakers seeking to address them through a variety of 
class-specific cinematic discourses. In the process of finding solutions that 
may provide a sense of ideological closure, certain units both “smaller or 
larger than the text,” as Moretti suggests, will emerge and recur: characters 
or archetypes, settings or chronotopes, motifs or themes, particular narra- 
tive forms, genres, formal and aesthetic approaches, and so on. These units 
belong to the system and history of world cinema, even if they also operate 
on local and regional levels. Our chosen focus might be on East Asia from 
the postwar period to the present, but it is necessary to identify and analyze 
representative texts on all three levels (local, regional, global)—with refer- 
ence to classical Hollywood, European art cinema, and other Third World 
approaches that make up the system of global filmmaking as a whole—as 
well as go beyond the immediate time frame of our chosen period (with ref- 
erence, say, to the 1930s) for some sense of the logic and the development 
of the totality to emerge. 

It is an immense enterprise, but we must begin somewhere. A provi- 
sional model, with all its strengths and weaknesses, provides us at least with 
a strategic starting point in order to stimulate further critical debate and 
suggest possible directions for future research. To be sure, any methodol- 
ogy will have its proponents and detractors, and we shall address certain 
objections to the present proposed method and criticism regarding its 
shortcomings at the end of this essay, after we have provided an illustra- 
tion of our method in action. For the present moment, however, it might 
be useful to recall Pascale Casanova’s observations regarding her efforts at 
modeling a “world system of literature” as a reminder of what to be aware 
of as we go about formulating our hypotheses and making our preliminary 
observations. 
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“Tt is ... the totality of what I call world literary space,” Casanova asserts, 
“that alone is capable of giving meaning and coherence to the very form of 
literary texts” (2004, 3): 


It requires the critic to continually shift perspective, to change lenses, as it 
were—one moment looking to clarify a view of the whole by what might seem 
to be an insignificant detail, the next to explicating the most particular aspect of 
a work by taking a detour through what might appear to be observations of the 
most general sort ... This constant passing back and forth between the micro- 
scopic and the macro-scopic, between the individual writer and the vast literary 
world demands a new hermeneutic logic, at once specific—since it seeks to 
account for a text in its very singularity and literariness—and historical. (2004, 
351-352) 


Let us now attempt to provide—before we discuss further its virtues and 
shortcomings as a theoretical approach—an example of our proposed critical 
method in action, by sketching out a provisional model in the form of a dia- 
lectical history that focuses on cinematic representations of poverty. We shall 
situate our model by honing in at the local level on Hong Kong cinema from 
the postwar period to the present, even as we relate the specific representa- 
tional solutions we come across to various regional and global paradigms. It 
is important to remind ourselves here that the objective is to find ways to 
reconfigure the local history of Hong Kong cinema such that it becomes 
part of a larger regional and global narrative that suggests how cinema func- 
tioned ideologically in the development of capitalism and the modernization 
of societies. Our goal, then, is not to rehearse or reiterate the well-known 
story of Hong Kong cinema’s development as dictated by conventional his- 
toriography, with its emphasis on linear chronology and empirical facts, that 
delineates such familiar phases as the postwar contestation between Canton- 
ese and Mandarin films, left- and right-wing studios; the later emergence in 
the 1970s of a local consciousness or cultural identity via the Hong Kong 
New Wave and subsequent Second Wave; the glory of Hong Kong cinema’s 
golden age in the Eighties and Nineties, affected by the ’97 handover yet 
gaining international recognition in Hollywood and at Cannes; the recent turn 
towards blockbuster co-productions aimed at the PRC market, and so on. 

No, our aim rather is to resituate a number of seminal texts in the devel- 
opment of Hong Kong cinema such that they can serve our purpose of con- 
structing a hypothetical model that alerts us to or draws our consciousness 
towards possible connections that can be made between social phenom- 
ena and cinematic forms/narratives at a local level with those that are at 
work regionally and globally. In fact, any number of social phenomena that 
accompany the capitalist development of modernity may serve as the focal 
point of an intertextual network or speculative model that we construct for 
our research objective: an example might be the altered roles of women 
and their entry, for instance, into the work force—from the changed lives 
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of working-class women at the assembly line to the stories of middle-class 
housewives who leave domesticity behind to take on a personal career. 
How were these experiences represented (or not) on film in Hong Kong, 
relative to cinemas elsewhere in Asia and the rest of the world, and to what 
ideological end: 

For illustrative purposes here, however, let us focus on the social condition 
of poverty that is surely at the heart of any critique of capitalist society or 
culture: how is it represented in various cinematic discourses at different 
stages of a society’s development, and what are the ideological implications: 
Can we suggest certain parallels between the cinematic forms and narra- 
tives resorted to in Hong Kong with those found in other national cine- 
mas? How, in fact, is poverty characterized on screen? Does it connote filth 
and squalor in a slum or shantytown, or are we reminded nostalgically of a 
traditional, communal form of life, of neighbors aiding each other in the 
event of a crisis, before affluence made possible the atomization of soci- 
ety into private individuals? How are we to conceive of the neighborhood? 
Do we populate it with proud members of the working class, or is the 
crime-ridden ghetto that we evoke, a low-income area plagued with drugs 
and violence? 

To be sure, poverty involves all this and more. Its representation, how- 
ever, and the extent to which it lays claim to the public imagination, may 
be limited by the conditions of possibility that govern any work of art that 
comes from a particular time and place, including traditional conventions that 
influence an author whether he is conscious of them or not, or genres and 
models current or fashionable at the time of the work’s production. A pat- 
tern can perhaps be recognized if we were to trace such conditions over time 
and observe the changes in attitude with regard to poverty as corresponding 
to different phases in a society’s development. It is important, however, to 
maintain a distinction between changes in the object of representation and 
changes in the conditions that govern representation, for they are surely not 
the same thing, and it is precisely the work of ideology to deceive one into 
mistaking the representation for the thing itself. 

Allow me to begin, as a point of departure, with a classic work from post- 
war 1950s Hong Kong cinema that belongs to the so-called “tenement film” 
genre. In the Face of Demolition (1953)—about a group of assorted tenants 
who unite in opposition to a tyrannical landlord—reminds us first, with its 
tenement setting and social realist concerns, of the influence on world cinema 
of a literary figure like Gorky in the first half of the twentieth century. The 
global circulation of a text like The Lower Depths (1902) led not only to cel- 
ebrated film adaptations by Renoir (1936) and Kurosawa (1957), but less- 
er-known if still popular versions from India (Lowly City, 1946), China 
(Night Inn, 1949), and Japan (Souls on the Road, 1921). Some telling dif- 
ferences, however, might be noted between In the Face of Demolition and 
Gorky’s original play: chiefly, as in the earlier Chinese film Crows and Spar- 
rows (1949), also influenced by Gorky, emphasis has shifted from the play’s 
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original theme of the necessity to sustain life with comforting illusions that 
provide hope, however “false” they may prove to be, to a leftist or progressive 
stance of concrete social action and the formation of a new society based on 
communal ties rather than commercial exploitation. 

Templates for a society that is yet to come, films like Crows and Sparrows 
or In the Face of Demolition provide idealized and utopian visions of how 
the “people” might act rather than how they actually do. The idealization 
may stem, in part, from the traditional Confucian emphasis on exemplary 
behavior, but it may also be associated with cinematic practices that emerged 
worldwide during the Great Depression, in the aftermath of the ’29 crash. 
Certainly, it is worth recalling the communal solution offered in, say, Ozu’s 
Kihachi films (Passing Fancy, 1933; A Story of Floating Weeds, 1934; An Inn 
in Tokyo, 1935), made in the 1930s and roughly contemporaneous with both 
the populist Hollywood dramas of Vidor and Capra, not to mention the cin- 
ematic efforts of the social progressives in Shanghai who were to have such 
an influence over postwar émigré filmmaking in 1950s Hong Kong: here too 
the idealized depiction of solidarity in the face of crisis, of the neighborhood 
putting aside differences and self-interest for the welfare of all. 

A film like In the Face of Demolition should be thought of in terms of a 
conscious effort at a politically “committed” use of art, an activist concep- 
tion of filmmaking as engagé, grappling with the great issues of the day and 
intended to have an effect on their outcome. One may observe, in this con- 
text, some limitations to In the Face of Demolition imposed by its social role 
and the historical conditions of its making: the caricature, say, of the land- 
lord and the denial to such characters of a more properly three-dimensional 
humanity, or indeed the model behavior of its protagonists and the opti- 
mism of its ending. Its sense of faith and affirmation certainly sets it apart 
from the despair, doubt, or ambivalence that we see in such films as Bzcycle 
Thieves (Italy, De Sica, 1948), Azmless Bullet (Korea, Yu Hyun-Mok, 1961), 
or The Cloud-Capped Star (India, Ritwik Ghatak, 1960)—classics of neore- 
alism made roughly within the same decade that also portray the poor dis- 
placed in an uncertain, postwar environment. It is worth noting that in both 
De Sica’s film and Yu Hyun-Mok’s, the narrative reaches a climax when the 
protagonist himself arrives at a threshold where, in sheer desperation, he sus- 
pends the ethical restraint that has held him back so far and commits an act of 
crime: the pathetic theft of the bicycle in De Sica, or the foiled bank robbery 
attempt in Azmless Bullet. The depiction, however sympathetic, of this kind of 
criminal behavior is carefully avoided in the Hong Kong tenement film, most 
likely for reasons of didacticism, given the social concern of the progressive 
filmmakers behind the work. 

The texts which we have so far mentioned—both of the populist and the 
neorealist variety—have involved, to varying degrees, a spiritualization of 
the poor that deserves some comment. One finds such a poetic quality to 
these images of the poor, particularly in the great neorealist films, that one 
is reminded of the religious aspect, whether consciously delineated or not, of 
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the classic theories of filmic realism—the Catholicism that underlines Bazin’s 
fascination with the real, or Kracauer’s spiritual “redemption” of reality 
through photography. This neorealist conception of poverty or criminality in 
spiritual terms would eventually be eclipsed in popularity as a global cinematic 
paradigm (or, at any rate, be further marginalized and consigned to art films 
on the festival circuit) from the 1970s onwards by the worldly cynicism and 
street-smart satire of New Hollywood’s refashioning of the gangster film, in 
which the threshold we noted earlier in a neorealist film like Bzcycle Thieves 
that demarcates a zone of criminal behavior from that of an “honest living” is 
crossed gleefully and without penalty. 

Here we observe the equation of criminal behavior with the very spirit of 
mercenary capitalism that will evolve into hip-hop, gangsta culture and the 
popular fascination with “thug life.” With its history of slavery and immi- 
grant labor, America becomes the privileged site for the production of cultural 
expressions that associate conditions of poverty with issues of race and ethnic- 
ity. Certainly, it can be argued that American representations of ethnic poverty 
have proven to be most distinctive and globally influential in the form of a 
pop cultural criminal mythology that positions itself as an alternative narrative 
to the official American dream. This mythology can at times be expressed in 
the form of high tragedy (as in Coppola’s The Godfather, 1972) but can more 
often be characterized as a form of populist low satire, aimed at the hypocrisy 
of respectable society and with such targets of comedy as various represent- 
atives of the law (policemen, lawyers), or corrupt, venal politicians, as in the 
Boss Tweed of Scorsese’s Gangs of New York (2002). Indeed, the colorful 
approach taken by Gangs of New York towards the history of the ghetto rep- 
resents a form of historical revisionism at work in global cinema. As in such 
progressive, “people’s histories” as Howard Zinn’s, history is told from below 
and emphasis placed on sidelined events (e.g., the New York Draft Riots) and 
marginalized subjects that challenge official historiography. For examples of 
similar ghetto histories in East Asian cinema, see Shohei Imamura’s superb 
Exvyjanatha (1981) or Hong Kong cinema’s so-called “big timer” films (Johnny 
Mak’s To Be Number One, 1991; Lord of the East China Sea, 1993). 

At the heart of this mythology is the gangster culture that had as its 
classical period the 1930s (the era of The Public Enemy, 1931; and Hawks’s 
Scarface, 1932), but that, so far as its influence today is concerned, enjoyed 
its golden age in the revival of the genre from the Seventies onwards, due 
largely to the Mafia or indeed Triad films of a number of Italian-American 
directors (Scorsese, Coppola, De Palma, Cimino), as well as some works of 
blaxploitation (for instance, Larry Cohen’s Black Caesar, 1973). Here we are 
far removed from the social realist cinema of political progressives in 1950s 
Hong Kong as well as the spiritualized depictions of working-class culture 
we encountered earlier in the classics of neorealism. Disillusionment here is 
complete: both with the political process and with human nature itself. The 
cynical tone of these films coincided with a widespread feeling amongst the 
Left of political defeat in the aftermath of the 1960s and a strong sense, 
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particularly in the United States, that capitalist values (the homo economicus 
motivated by self-interest and the maximization of efficiency and utility, not 
to mention the profit motive itself) had overcome any other beliefs or princi- 
ples in defining the culture of the Establishment. The revisionist history these 
films provided of the ethnic ghetto, and by extension of the disenfranchised 
“underclass,” is a cycle of greed, violence, and exploitation—Battles Without 
Honor and Humanity (Kinji Fukusaku, 1973), to borrow a title from the 
contemporaneous Japanese equivalent to the Mafia genre, the yakuza film— 
illustrative of the ruthless, business-as-usual logic (as rationalized as Weber’s 
iron cage) of a capitalist system. 

The influence of these films on international pop culture can hardly be 
overstated, and certainly marks a different stage in the development of a 
universal canon than the one we noted earlier in relation to the translations 
and adaptations of Gorky once popular worldwide. The emergence of “gang- 
sta rap,” first in the United States and later around the world, distinguished 
later generations of hip-hop artists from pioneers like Gil Scott-Heron (“The 
Revolution Will Not Be Televised,” 1970) or Public Enemy who focused not 
on criminal mythology but the possibility of political change. Likewise, in 
Hong Kong, the brief moment of the New Wave, when filmmakers such as 
Allen Fong (Father and Son, 1981; Ah Ying, 1983; Just Like Weather, 1986) 
attempted addressing issues of poverty within a sociological and human- 
ist framework, quickly became eclipsed by the mythological crime films of 
John Woo (A Better Tomorrow, 1986), Ringo Lam (City on Fire, 1987), and 
Johnny Mak (To Be Number One, 1990). 

It should be noted that the conditions that made possible the widespread 
diffusion of gangster culture included the changing nature of the ghetto 
itself. The introduction of drugs into poor neighborhoods in America 
brought violent crime and gang warfare of an unprecedented level, while 
in the 1980s the conservative culture and socioeconomic policies pursued 
by the Reagan administration in America and Margaret Thatcher’s in the 
United Kingdom minimized the state’s role in promoting social welfare and 
effectively isolated those living in the poorest neighborhoods as the losers 
in a competitive culture of success as measured by wealth. In this environ- 
ment, the dog-eat-dog universe offered by gangster films seemed a likelier 
depiction of life in the ghetto, however fantasized or mythologized, than the 
cinematic visions offered earlier in populist or neorealist conceptions of the 
neighborhood. 

In the aftermath of the gangster films that expressed such dissatisfaction 
with life in the ghetto via its narratives of upward social mobility away from 
the ethnic neighborhood, a number of comedies emerged to valorize the sub- 
culture in these communities. Forms of speech or dress seen to be unique 
to ghetto life—the baroque use of profanities, gaudy makeup or overdone 
nails, the ostentatious display of bling—came to be celebrated as colorful sig- 
nifiers of difference rather than solely as markers of poverty or the lack of a 
formal education. Likewise, the element of protest—of poverty as a tragic or 
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humiliating situation that ought to be conceived of as a problem—that ani- 
mates both social realist depictions and (perhaps more ambiguously) com- 
mercial gangster culture is downplayed in favor of a kind of “ghetto pride” 
that portrays life among the down-and-out as somehow livelier and more 
authentic—more “real”—than the soulless environs of the wealthy and the 
powerful. In America, Ice Cube’s Friday (1995, 2000, 2002) comedies typ- 
ify this trend. In Hong Kong, a film like Stephen Chow’s The God of Cookery 
(1996) can be considered an example of this approach. The area around 
Yaumatei’s Temple Street becomes the colorful neighborhood where Chow 
assembles his motley crew of the honorable dispossessed (typically, much 
attention is paid to the physical appearance or visual signposts of certain ste- 
reotypical ghetto types, often drawing attention in “politically incorrect” ways 
to grotesque physiognomies as a source of humor) rather than the lurid dis- 
trict dominated by vice and gang disputes to be found in Triad or gangster 
movies. 

With the “grand narrative” of development having moved on in advanced 
societies from a stage of widespread poverty to one of relative affluence, 
images of deprivation become increasingly considered as representative of a 
minority rather than the majority. But again we must remind ourselves of the 
difference between the object of representation and the conditions that gov- 
ern representation. The rise of advertising culture brought what its advocates 
call an “aspirational” form of representation that effectively presents ideal- 
ized images of a consumerist lifestyle. In this “society of the spectacle,” of 
“simulated” images that equate the good life with ownership, the poor are 
effectively airbrushed out of an advertising agency’s idea of happiness. In this 
context, the scatological nature of Hong Kong director Fruit Chan’s films 
(Made in Hong Kong, 1997; Durian Durian, 2000) may be thought of as 
a commentary on the sanitizing process of advertising culture, of its pres- 
entation of Hong Kong as some gleaming, immaculate marvel somehow free 
of dirt and odor. The fixation on bathrooms and the insistent use of such 
locations as back alleys put the emphasis on a Hong Kong—one inhabited 
by such migrant workers as mainland prostitutes and Pakistani immigrants— 
that is normally left unseen. The ragged formal nature of a film like Chan’s 
aptly titled, DV-shot Public Toilet (2002) echoes the willful amateurism and 
provocative squalor of Jang Sun-woo’s comparable experiment, Tzmeless Bot- 
tomless Bad Movie (1997), in which the underbelly and human detritus of 
nighttime urban Seoul (the homeless, vagrants, drunks) is captured on film 
alongside juvenile delinquents at the very bottom rungs of contemporary 
Korean society. 

While the working-class characters in Chan’s films rarely curse (nor do they 
in such social realist dramas as Ann Hu1’s recent Tin Shui Wai diptych—The 
Way We Are, 2008; and Night and Fog, 2009), it is worth noting that con- 
temporaneous Category III exploitation films produced in Hong Kong— 
particularly of the “true crime” variety (e.g., Herman Yau’s The Untold Story, 
1993 )—realistically include a good deal of profane dialogue spoken by its 
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working-class characters. Indeed, it can be argued that the excessive profan- 
ities on display in such Category III exploitation films as the notorious Street 
Kids Violence (1999) constitute—along with sexual titillation and graphic, 
over-the-top violence or gore—a major attraction of such films as part of their 
disreputable, lowbrow idiom that thumbs its nose at mainstream, middle-class 
notions of respectability or decorum. Given the way that such Category III 
“trash” has been eventually phased out in Hong Kong cinema along with 
grindhouse venues (a legacy that is only partially lived up to by such occa- 
sional, upmarketed Category III nostalgia films as Dream Home, 2010), 
it is worth observing here how profanity, along with explicit sexuality and 
violence—surely reminders of the corporeal, among other things—become 
objects of censorship and subject to repression in a “weightless” or infor- 
mational economy that finds discomfort in the visible or audible reminders 
of physical labor (sweaty construction-site workers who happen to curse, or 
prostitutes putting their bodies on display), an “embarrassment” that asso- 
ciates such scandalously primitive indignities of the flesh with some earlier 
stage of an industrial as opposed to service economy it has ostensibly shipped 
off to remote and more underdeveloped parts of the world. (A proper posi- 
tioning of the rise and fall of the Category III film as a cinematic idiom tar- 
geting working-class male audiences would then have to relate its ideological 
discourse with such regional and global counterparts as, say, Japan’s pinku 
eiga or roman porno, “video nasties” in the UK, or the history of American 
“orindhouse” movies. ) 

Interestingly enough, the purging of various “disreputable” elements 
(including poverty itself) that we have been describing from an “advanced” 
capitalist society is a process that, in fact, we can observe at work in certain 
filmic narratives. How it operates we can learn through two variations on 
the Stella Dallas (1937) model: the 1950s Hong Kong drama Mambo Girl 
(1956) and Taiwanese “healthy realist” Li Hsing’s The Road (1967). Mambo 
Girl was produced, it ought to be noted, by a studio (Cathay/MP & GI) 
eager to promote glamorous images of an idealized, cosmopolitan lifestyle. 
In the film, an attractive young woman discovers belatedly her true identity as 
the adopted child of a prosperous, upper-middle-class family. Her biological 
mother, as it turns out, is a bathroom attendant at a sleazy nightclub who 
gave birth out of wedlock. When finally mother and daughter confront each 
other, the mother, seeing her daughter has been raised by a “proper” family, 
pretends not to know her, acknowledging to a coworker that she has done 
nothing worthy of being called a mother. 

A similar procedure can be seen at work in Li Hsing’s The Road, a classic 
of Taiwanese “healthy realism”—a movement of state-sponsored cinema 
meant to reflect policy directives of the government—in which a construc- 
tion worker devotes his life to seeing his son through college. Here, the son 
falls in love with a neighbor—a kind-hearted woman abused by her husband, 
a criminal arrested and sent to jail midway through the narrative. The “ille- 
gitimate” relationship between the son and the neighbor leads to gossip in 
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the community and to the father’s heated criticism. In the end, the neighbor 
decides to end the relationship, knowing she will present an obstacle in the 
son’s progress through life. In both films, the offending party essentially 
withdraws—through an act of self-abnegation—from a developing society 
in the name of “progress.” Such purging of “unworthy” or “disreputable” 
elements from a developing civilization (one thinks, too, of the deeply pon- 
dered, profound treatments of this theme by John Ford: his sympathy, how- 
ever, always lies with the outcasts, even as the imperatives of civilization are 
acknowledged) is not without its costs. When poverty, for instance, becomes 
an unaddressed and absent Other in the dominant (whereby I mean consum- 
erist) representations of a society—when in fact it has never quite vanished in 
reality—it is only to be expected that it will constantly reappear in the form of 
some “haunting” or “return of the repressed.” 

We shall conclude our provisional model focusing on cinematic representa- 
tions of poverty with a group of contemporary films that picture the seemingly 
stable, status quo arrangement of an inequitable class structure as, in fact, a 
volatile situation of gated communities or well-guarded homes that are finally 
prone and subject to forms of intrusion whereby latent violence is made man- 
ifest. Such is the vision of George Romero’s B-movie-inspired allegory The 
Land of the Dead (2005), in which a fortress-like high-rise inhabited by yup- 
pies is besieged by working-class zombies; several of Michael Haneke’s art films 
(Funny Games, 1997; Code Unknown, 2000; Hidden, 2005), as well as a main- 
stream Hollywood blockbuster like David Fincher’s Panic Room (2002). One 
also finds a precedent to these films in the classic Candyman (1992 )—n which 
a luxury apartment turns out to be a revamped public housing project haunted 
by its former slum bogeyman—a movie recently remade with significant varia- 
tions in Hong Kong as Home Sweet Home (2005). (Also belonging to this cat- 
egory is Pang Ho-Cheung’s gentrification slasher film Dream Home, 2010, in 
which wealthy teenagers participating in a mariuana-fueled orgy are intruded 
upon and massacred by a woman apparently driven insane by her inability to 
afford an apartment in the luxury complex that replaced her childhood home 
and where the teenagers now live.) The horrific imagination of violent intru- 
sion and the social politics of space that it implies are what interest us here: 
even a seemingly placid reworking of the domestic melodrama such as Kiyoshi 
Kurosawa’s Tokyo Sonata (2008) transforms itself midway into a break-in and 
hostage scenario, in which a homeless, unemployed man kidnaps a middle-class 
housewife, breaching the boundary between a domestic safe haven and the 
social discontent brewing outside. Such are the scenarios we must contend 
with when it comes to contemporary cinema’s representation of poverty—as a 
kind of hidden shame or form of discontent that we sow and reap—amidst the 
seeming affluence and virtual plenitude of our advanced consumer societies. 

While the sense of a temporal trajectory to the model we have just con- 
structed might seem evident, with its hypothetical periodizations that separate 
distinct stages in the development of global capitalism along with accompa- 
nying representational paradigms in cinema, its spatial component might be 
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more implicit and requires some clarification. The distinct levels at which the 
model works (local, regional, global) and the dynamic interactions among 
these different levels clearly point to one way of understanding the spatial 
aspect of our mapping, in the sense in which it reflects the parallels, delays, 
synchronicities, and intersections that characterize the geopolitical flow or cir- 
culation of cinematic forms and narratives within a global system. In another 
sense, however, the spatial dimension refers to the different cinematic dis- 
courses or idioms (inseparable from class interests) that coexist in a society 
at any given point in time, engaged in a kind of social contestation with one 
another for the ideological production of meaning. Indeed, these contradic- 
tory discourses are quite deliberately juxtaposed with one another in the dia- 
lectical construction of our model, in order to mirror the class conflict that 
they represent on a symbolic level. 

If we are to look at this spatial dimension in terms of class conflict on a 
purely local level, it will be noted that the chosen Hong Kong films in our 
narrative are indeed structured around such oppositions, such that poverty 
in the 1950s, as seen in a leftist, grassroots social-conscience film stressing 
solidarity like In the Face of Demolition (Union Film), is juxtaposed with its 
opposite number in terms of representation: the narrative of upward social 
mobility involving sanitization and the purging of illegitimate elements that is 
presented in the middle-class-friendly Mambo Girl (Cathay/MP&GI). Like- 
wise, the humanist or neorealist handling of social issues in the 1980s by a 
film school-educated New Waver like Allen Fong in such art films as Ah Ying 
is contrasted with the gangster mythology and genre cinema produced con- 
temporaneously by his peer John Woo, who by contrast worked his way up 
the production ladder as an apprentice: two filmmakers representing very dif- 
ferent class identities with their respective cinematic discourses. Indeed, we 
might wish to remind ourselves that in the 1990s, for example, the scato- 
logical, decidedly local expression of Fruit Chan stood side by side with the 
aesthetic refinement and cosmopolitan appeal of a Wong Kar-wai or Stanley 
Kwan, even as they coexisted with such vernacular cinematic idioms at the 
time as the nonsensical comedies of Stephen Chow or Category III exploita- 
tion films like The Untold Story: any one of these cinematic voices would have 
offered a radically different vision of poverty in Hong Kong in accordance 
with its class expression. (On a global level, such spatial contradictions require 
us to make sense of the differing representations of urban poverty in cine- 
matic expressions as radically different and diverse as, say, a Ken Loach film 
and an Ice Cube comedy that appeared around the same time, as part and 
parcel of the same system. ) 

Having now provided an example of our proposed critical method in 
action as a working model, it is time for us to consider some theoretical 
objections to such an approach, as well as some possible reasons for persisting 
with this form of history writing in spite of such objections. To begin with, 
the very idea of a totalizing approach might seem objectionable to poststruc- 
turalists, for whom any such attempt will inevitably fail to fully grasp the Real. 
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Indeed, strenuously opposing “grand narratives” of any form as well as their 
universalizing, teleological intent, poststructuralists have stressed what always 
eludes such symbolic impositions of order—exceptions rather than rules that 
point to those subjects, groups, or interests that are repressed or marginalized 
by the theoretical model in question. Why, in other words, write about the 
kinds of films produced by capitalism everywhere, rather than the ones that 
seem to defy or escape its logic? 

Although one acknowledges the merit of such objections, it does not mean 
that a totalizing approach should therefore simply be avoided. Rather, as 
Fredric Jameson has suggested, we need to acknowledge the limitations of 
totalization not as some kind of reflection or documentation of reality, but 
as a provisional attempt at producing such concepts as history and class struc- 
ture, in order to accept its utility as a holistic model. For Jameson, it is only 
through totalization that we can be allowed glimpses of the system and its 
transformations as a whole, and if the piecemeal focus of empirical thinking as 
a dominant mode of thought in middle-class, capitalist society tends to frag- 
ment knowledge, then the aim of dialectical criticism is to bring such frag- 
ments back together in an attempt to envision the whole. 

Inevitably, such totalizing attempts will involve the reduction of complex 
empirical reality—the sheer density of accumulated facts and available infor- 
mation—to abstract categories, relations of ideas, and the skeletal framework 
characteristic of a model. But the model is only a strategic starting point: it 
allows the debate to begin somewhere, and what does not fit will suggest 
future revisions. As Franco Moretti (2000, 57-58) observes, “Less is more 
... If we want to understand the system in its entirety, we must accept los- 
ing something. We always pay a price for theoretical knowledge ... reality is 
infinitely rich; concepts are abstract, are poor. But it’s precisely this ‘poverty’ 
that makes it possible to handle them, and therefore to know.” Likewise, 
regarding her conception of a “world republic of letters,” Pascale Casanova 
(2004, 178) remarks that “a literary model of this sort plainly consists of a 
series of theoretical propositions that the infinite diversity of reality can serve 
only to nuance, correct, and refine.” 

This still leaves unanswered, however, the poststructuralist critique as to 
why we might wish to focus on the system rather than what escapes it. To 
a large extent, this is a question of structure versus agency. Let’s say that 
one view finds capitalism producing similar kinds of social phenomena and 
representational dilemmas, as well as comparable cinematic responses in all 
societies that modernize through this form of economic arrangement. An 
opposing view stresses how societies actually develop quite differently, and 
emphasizes how there are always exceptions that challenge any systematic 
observations about the culture produced by capitalism. Clearly, these incom- 
patible positions will produce very different bodies of knowledge. The former 
seeks patterns of conformity, while the latter looks for signs of resistance. 

There is a choice here between opposing political perspectives and ideo- 
logical positions that ultimately determines how one views the culture of 
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globalization: one point of view paints a picture of dominance, foregrounding 
the logic of the system, the way it adapts to all kinds of situations, bring- 
ing about a sense of standardization or homogenization, while the other 
suggests agency, the possibility for variety that arises through “creoliza- 
tion” or “hybridization,” the notion that the culture of the periphery can 
just as likely influence that of the core, the idea that exceptional works can 
always be found that elude dominant values, and so on. Following the lead 
of Jameson’s critique, I have chosen to represent global capitalism as a total 
system whose logic allows for no real alternatives within itself, so as to agi- 
tate for the transformation of the system altogether, rather than to valorize 
micro-politics or local and individual acts of resistance here and there. 

Indeed, my critical propositions here are based on Jameson’s premise of a 
“singular modernity” (2002)—as opposed to the idea of “multiple moder- 
nities,” adopted by theorists who believe that societies modernize quite 
differently as opposed to Westernizing in more or less the same way. The 
controversial idea proposed by Jameson in his influential essay “Third-World 
Literature in the Era of Multinational Capitalism” (1986)—that Third World 
Literature necessarily functions also as a national allegory that positions 
the text-in-question and the society that produced it at a certain stage in the 
developmental trajectory of global capitalism—may have provoked many the- 
orists who found local conditions more significant than such a universalizing 
conception might allow. Others have also objected to the suggestion that the 
rest of the world seems forever catching up to the West. Nevertheless, while 
such a representation of cultural flows may seem to affirm Western hegemony 
and the subordination of the global periphery to the core, that is in fact pre- 
cisely how Jameson would like to depict the “uneven development” of global 
capitalism, and for better or worse, these are presuppositions shared by the 
present proposed critical project. 

(In an aggressive response to those who advocate the study of national 
literatures over cross-cultural, comparative approaches, Franco Moretti has 
suggested a similar way of looking at all this. Invoking Goethe and Marx, 
Moretti proposes a “division of labor between national and world literature,” 
employing the distinction between two “cognitive metaphors”—the tree 
and the wave—to explain. “The tree,” Moretti writes, “describes the passage 
from unity to diversity: one tree, with many branches: from Indo-European, 
to dozens of different languages. The wave is the opposite: it observes uni- 
formity engulfing an initial diversity: Hollywood films conquering one market 
after another.” “Tree and branches are what nation-states cling to,” Moretti 
[2000, 67-68] observes. “[W]laves are what markets do.” National literature 
is for “people who see trees” and world literature for those “who see waves.” ) 

Before concluding with some specific remarks on the historical model or 
narrative that we have provided on cinematic representations of poverty, let 
me hasten to add a few words to rectify some common misperceptions of our 
proposed critical method. First, there is the erroneous notion that the use of 
a totalizing method means that one’s study must be fully comprehensive in 
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its grasp. This is, of course, an impossible task and certainly not the aim of a 
totalizing, dialectical method. Rather, the objective is to evoke some spatial 
conception of a social system at work and also the temporal notion of a 
historical trajectory through the selection and the placing into structural rela- 
tions through juxtaposition of selected cultural artifacts that exemplify certain 
contradictions. As such, it is a hypothetical model aimed at highlighting those 
aspects of the subject of study that it concerns itself with. 

What is of primary importance to this kind of dialectical criticism is the 
thematization of texts and their insertion into an intertextual network that 
serves as the structure of the historical model or narrative being thus pre- 
sented. It should be clarified here that the primary function of such intertex- 
tual networks is not to trace stylistic influences through empirical research but 
to establish through interpretation a common zdeological purpose or discursive 
function. As John Frow (1990, 46) puts it in an essay on Barthes, Kristeva, 
and intertextuality, 


The identification of an intertext is an act of interpretation. The intertext is not 
a real and causative source but a theoretical construct formed by and serving 
the purposes of a reading ... The prehistory of the text is not a given but is rela- 
tive to an interpretative grid. What is relevant to textual interpretation is not, in 
itself, the identification of a particular intertextual source but the more general 
discursive structure (genre, discursive formation, ideology) to which it belongs 
... It suggests that detailed scholarly information is less important than the abil- 
ity to reconstruct the cultural codes which are realized (and contested) in texts. 
Intertextual analysis is distinguished from source criticism both by this stress 
on interpretation rather than on the establishment of particular facts, and by its 
rejection of a unilinear causality (the concept of “influence”). 


Putting into practice our proposed critical method, my own approach has 
been to first survey a broad range of essential Hong Kong films from all gen- 
res and periods related to poverty before narrowing down the selection of 
films to a workable list of representative—that is, significant or influential— 
titles with which one can construct a model or representation of Hong 
Kong cinema that focuses on social contradictions, historical development, 
and parallels in regional and global cinema. The aim is to highlight through 
insistent juxtaposition opposing trends and currents, contradictory forms 
and approaches, incompatible or irreconcilable positions and conceptions, in 
order to produce a polyvocal critical discourse that mirrors in its very form 
the social contradictions as well as the ideological contestations that are inte- 
gral, structural features of modern capitalist society. 

By focusing on the social condition of poverty as a representational 
dilemma, a certain historical model or narrative is then constructed by 
highlighting and periodizing a handful of representative texts that are read 
for their ideological content as formal or narrative solutions. Contempo- 
raneous works are placed into oppositional relations on a local level to sug- 
gest class-specific discourses vying to make meaning in a social arena, while 
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emblematic or influential works on a regional or global level are cited not 
only to give some sense of the circulation of representational paradigms, but 
to contrast differing approaches worldwide and to look for telling variations 
or omissions on a local level. 

It should be noted that most mainstream accounts of film history tend to be 
written from the perspective of the core rather than the periphery, heavily empha- 
sizing classical Hollywood and European art cinema at the expense of various 
national or Third World cinemas. It is hoped that our proposed critical method 
suggests a peripheral perspective from which to view and narrate the history of 
world cinema whereby, without losing sight of significant developments in North 
America and Europe, it is in fact the films from the periphery and in particu- 
lar East Asia that are emphasized. It is also hoped that by considering texts not 
as autonomous bodies, but as part of a conjectural intertextual model, we can 
dislodge even canonical works by familiar filmmakers from their usual placement 
in all the expected categories (genre, authorship, film movement), juxtaposing 
them with works that are neglected or marginalized, even as we defamiliarize and 
endow our selection of texts with a recontextualized sense of social or histori- 
cal meaning. Inevitably, any resulting model or narrative that we produce using 
our proposed critical method will have its flaws and weaknesses (as perhaps our 
example amply demonstrates!) However, it also acts as a point of departure for 
further critical debate. Indeed, we might wish to ask a few questions concerning 
our provided model. Is there a relationship between phases in the economic cycle 
and the nature of cinematic representations of poverty? Why does the narrative 
bypass the New Waves of the 1960s, jumping from postwar neorealism to New 
Hollywood’s refashioning of the gangster film? (Indeed, what attentton—if any— 
was given to poverty in the global cinematic “new waves,” given their emergence 
during a period of rapid economic growth?) And what is the role of the state in 
all this, from issues of censorship to sources of funding and/or financing? The 
list goes on. For now, may our proposed critical method and its accompanying 
example of a working model be a modest first step in the direction of a dialecti- 
cal form of film studies focused on ideology and based on structural relations of 
class, historical change, and a cross-cultural approach that through both its merits 
and its weaknesses may alert us to theoretical possibilities for the future. 
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Theorizing Other Asian Cinemas: 
The Sensorium of Transcaucasia 


Anne Ciecko 


Armenia, whether the historical Kingdom or the modern Republic, is an 
important conceptual, political, and geocultural bridge between Asia and 
Europe. In her 2008 book, Other Asias, Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak grap- 
ples with the case of Armenia in her attempt to pluralize “Asia-s,” concluding 
with an open-ended gesture toward “rewriting postcolonialism into globality 
through critical regionalism” (131). Focusing on cinematic representation, 
film culture, and theory, my chapter builds upon Spivak’s invitation to further 
develop a conceptualization of what might be called “other” or intersectional 
Asia. Within configurations of Asia (and Asian cinema), Armenia regis- 
ters multiple degrees of alterity and peripherality, as its national borders and 
patterns of diasporic dispersion largely lie outside the country-clusters and 
regions that dominate Asia in the global imagination: East Asia (especially), 
as well as selected countries within South Asia and Southeast Asia. Mitsuhiro 
Yoshimoto (2006) has argued that Asian cinema has emerged as “a widely 
accepted notion” in academic film studies and broader critical, institutional, 
and industrial discourses (254-255); however, perceptions of Asian cinema 
have been discursively shaped by what Yoshimoto calls the “trans-Asian” 
model of East Asian cinema, in which “Asia” (and Asian genre movies) 
becomes a “global Hollywood commodity” (Chan 2011). Pan-Asian cinema, 
with cofinancing and multinational casting, generally cuts across nation- 
states within a familiar regional dynamic of East Asia, and East Asian screen 
industries (Davis and Yeh 2008). This pan-Asianness occasionally extended to 
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South and Southeast Asia, or imaginary geographies of ancient Asia or mythic 
kingdoms that ultimately reinforce the primacy of Chineseness, for example 
(Choi 2012).! Armenia is generally well outside such structures, and has been 
significantly elided in Asian cinema studies. 

A landlocked nation, Armenia is bordered by Turkey to the east, Georgia 
to the north, Azerbaijan to the west, and Iran to the south. Armenia can be 
viewed as forming part of a “vital land bridge between Asia and Europe” 
(German 2012, 1). Ethnically, Armenians are descended from “Indo- 
European tribes” (Goldenberg 1994, 14), although whether these tribes 
were indigenous or migratory has been disputed. In early twentieth-century 
immigration policy in the United States, Armenians were an unusual and 
ambiguous case in terms of racial classification; they were considered to be 
from Asia, but were declared racially white by the courts in 1909 and 1925 
(Zhou and Park 2013, 39). In the US context, Armenian Asianness was not 
stereotyped with color metaphors such as the “Yellow Peril” or accompanied 
with the same sort of anxieties of miscegenation that infected American pop- 
ular culture, including Hollywood’s depictions of East Asians (as analyzed by 
Marchetti 1994), although xenophobia and racism were still at play. Debates 
about Armenian racial/ethnic identity in American popular culture continue 
into the contemporary Kardashian era. Nonnormative whiteness is constitu- 
tive of what Diane Negra (2001) has called the ambiguous and exoticized 
“off white” ethnic celebrity of a figure like Cher; in each of these cases of 
a female celebrity/body with Armenian-American paternity (Sarkisian or 
Kardashian), Armenianness is blurred, with fetishistic, appropriative iconogra- 
phy and cultural signifiers of blackness or indigenous identity. 

Armenia is widely considered the first nation to accept Christianity as a 
state religion—the “most eastern and oldest Christian nation in the world” 
(Balakian 1997/2009, 275), a status that ideologically contributed to the 
classification of Armenians as white in the United States. Narratives of eth- 
nogenesis, of origin and ancestral homeland, inform modern/contemporary 
Armenian connections to a geographical region (Geukjian 2012). As Arthur 
Tsutiev (2014) states in his ambitious transhistorical compendium of maps 
and analyses, Atlas of the Ethno- Political History of the Caucasus, 


The Armenian historical view of the Caucasus... centers on the overall threat 
associated with the expansion of Turkic-speaking tribal groups into Armenian 
territories ... The climax of Turkic violence against Armenia in modern times 
was the genocide of 1915, which led to the organized destruction of Anatolian 
(western) Armenia and the expansion of new Turkic states on lands they occu- 
pied or controlled, including those in eastern Armenia. (137) 


In representational terms, the Orientalism that pervades cinematic/mediated 
Armenia negotiates connections with and distinctions from Muslim Asia, 
especially Turkey and the historical legacy of the Ottoman and Persian 
Empires that, along with the Russian Empire (and, later, the Soviet Union), 
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occupied, incorporated, and/or divided the nation. As Edward Said (1979) 
explains in his classic work, Orientalism, “|t|he relationship between the 
Occident and the Orient is a relationship of power, of domination, of varying 
degrees of a complex hegemony” (5). The mapping of Armenia activates 
anti-Islamic sentiment as well, within the “Transcaucasian mosaic” as the 
“geographic situation of Armenia, on both sides of the Russian—Ottoman 
frontier, represented a break in the continuity of Islam from the Bospho- 
rous to Central Asia” (Mutafian 1994, 109). In the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, during the period of the emergence of the cine- 
matic medium, Armenia was variously portrayed, from outside and within, 
as an ambiguous motherland/borderland with a “civilized” history (Laycock 
2009, 36-37). Armenia’s interstitial geocultural status between “Western” 
Asia and “Eastern” Europe as a former Soviet Socialist Republic, the legacy 
of the atrocities of the Armenian Genocide (and, critically, the lack of for- 
mal acknowledgement by the Turkish government of the systematic exterm1- 
nation of the Armenian people of Ottoman/Western Armenia during World 
War I), resultant exile and diaspora, and the contested area of Nagorno- 
Karabakh and armed conflict with neighboring Azerbaian, are some of the 
factors that make Armenia and broader regional reassessment of ‘Transcaucasia 
and Eurasia particularly compelling and complicated. 

“Asia” and “Europe” have always been conceptually and historically inter- 
twined and have perennially been subjects of public intellectual discourse, as 
a means to deconstruct Occidental epistemes. “Historically speaking, the idea 
of Asia is not Asian, but, rather, European,” writes Wang Hui (2007) in his 
essay, “The Politics of Imagining Asia” (67). Likewise, as Anthony Pagden 
contends in his 2002 book, The Idea of Europe from Antiquity to the Euro- 
pean Union, Europe fashioned itself “in opposition” to Asia but “has always 
owed to Asia its historical origins” (35). For Gayatri Spivak in Other Asias, a 
pluralized and inclusive conceptualization of the continent of Asia “attempts 
to know the differences within Asia as imaginatively as possible” (2), encom- 
passing Asia’s “western edge” (113). Spivak avows that the “lesson” of 
Armenia, a nation subject to multiple imperialist regimes, with “pluralized” 
diasporas, for so many centuries, is that Asia is about to “break free from the 
line of Eurasia” (10, 99-101). In contemporary geopolitical terms, Eurasia 
frequently refers to the post-Soviet states of the Caucasus, Central Asia, and 
Russia (post-Soviet, post-socialist postcoloniality); however, it can also geo- 
logically mean the single tectonic plate or conjoined/combined landmass of 
Europe and Asia. The concept of Eurasia bears the traces of the “panoramic” 
impulse of Anglophone literary studies and world historical studies (Chin 
2013-2014).? As Muhammad Ayish and Shakuntalah Rao (2013) propose in 
their reading of Spivak’s Other Asias, 


To locate Armenia within the larger grid of crisscrossing identities and_his- 
tories is to practice “othering ourselves into many Asias” and to release Asia, 
and Asian thinkers, from hermetically sealed identities of being “Asians” but 
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locate Asia as a contested site of multiple hierarchies, genealogies, national 
and ethnic histories, superimposed by genocide (her [Spivak’s] example here is 
the centrality of the Armenian genocide of 1915) and modernity ... In short, 
critical regionalism can be the construction of region to interconnect more fully, 
rather than disconnect, local places to broader patterns of politics, history and 
culture. (68) 


This essay offers a critical rethinking of Asian cinema through the example 
of Armenia, and vice versa. While not purporting to offer a comprehensive 
history of Armenian cinema, my chapter includes reflections on film cul- 
ture and reexamination of some key representations of cinematic Armenia. 
In analyzing other Asianness/Asian otherness, I focus especially on config- 
urations of nation and region, as well as the gendered body. I explore the 
strategic evocation of Asia or the “Orient,” and the role of sensation, the 
senses, and/or synesthesia in films (and their extratextuality) dealing with 
history and cultural identity. As an extension of this inquiry, I begin and 
conclude with a consideration of representational strategies and sensorial mul- 
tidimensionality in contemporary Armenian cinema of the post-Soviet era: 
post-1991 dismantling of the Soviet Union and establishment of the current 
independent Republic of Armenia. 


THE CULTURAL LOGIC OF APRICOTS AND POMEGRANATES 


At the opening of the Golden Apricot Film Festival, visitors are invited to 
eat the namesake fruit after an anachronistic ritual blessing ceremony, and 
to sample local preserves or spirits made from Armenian apricots, at festival 
receptions and ceremonies. The Golden Apricot Film Festival is set in Yere- 
van, the capital of the Republic of Armenia, with the peaks of Mount Ararat 
visible in the distance. The iconic mountain, located in Eastern Anatolia in 
what is now called Turkey, is a potent and multifaceted symbol of Armenia as 
nation and homeland, signifying a sense of perceived biblical origins, national 
pride and nostalgia, natural and cultural beauty, contested borders, and gen- 
ocidal and diasporic loss of people and land. The name of the Golden Apricot 
festival and its award can be viewed as Armenia’s fruitful answer to the Inter- 
national Antalya Golden Orange Film Festival, the largest, oldest, and (argua- 
bly) most influential film festival in Turkey. 

The complexities of “Armenia” (Asian or European or other) as a collec- 
tion of cinematic and sensory sites/scapes/subjects/products/phenomena 
are difficult to descriptively distill without resorting to some familiar themes 
and tropes. While attending the Golden Apricot Film Festival in summer 
2011, I had the opportunity to meet and interview dynamic Armenian film 
producer, writer, and actress Armine Anda in a smoky outdoor café down- 
town. She had recently written, produced, and starred in the independent 
film, Joan and the Voices, directed by Mikayel Vatinyan (2011), an experimen- 
tal road movie about a woman who travels throughout Armenia conducting 
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interviews, inspired (like the titularly referenced Joan of Arc) by the voices 
she’s heard. Anda informed me that this poetic and insistently Armenian film, 
anchored by a strong female figure, was conceived in Armenia but “born” in 
Busan, South Korea where it was developed as a part of the Pusan Promo- 
tional Plan (PPP, later known as the Asian Project Market); the film would 
have its world premiere at the sixteenth installment of the Busan Interna- 
tional Film Festival, Asia’s largest film festival, in October 2011. For me, 
these insights served a reminder of the ways that film festivals participate in 
the nexus of production, exhibition, distribution, and reception, “the symbi- 
osis of market and festival as a way of ensuring programming, participation, 
and publicity” (Wong 2011, 138) and “global circulation of certain types of 
non-mainstream cinematic products” (Jordanova 2010, 31). Furthermore, 
through multiple facets of its pedigree, Joan and the Voices was determined to 
be Asian, as well as Armenian—recognized by the festival as Asian by virtue of 
its Armenian identity, in addition to the pan-Asian support garnered via the 
film market. Joan and the Voices was selected to participate in PPP in 2007, 
just one year after of the launch of the Busan International Film Festival’s 
program committed to cultivating financing for “Asian” projects. 

Elsewhere in the international image market, cinema from south of the 
Black Sea and Caucasus Mountains is occasionally categorized as Asian, as in 
the example of programming for the “Cinema of Asia” section at the Mon- 
treal World Film Festival (Festival des Films du Monde), which has shown 
Armenian and Turkish films.? The Asian Film Festival in Vesoul, France (Fes- 
tival International des Cinemas d’Asie de Vesoul) has regularly screened films 
from neighboring Iran and Turkey throughout its history, including ones 
focusing on Kurdish and Armenian experiences. The “Focus on Asia” Inter- 
national Film Festival in Fukuoka, Japan considers films from Iran and Turkey 
(as well as other films from the Middle East) as Asian films. However, while 
Asian cinema as a general category enjoys significant currency in contempo- 
rary programming contexts at festivals worldwide, Armenian and Armenian 
diaspora cinema is frequently overlooked. One high-profile exception is the 
films of Canadian-Armenian auteur Atom Egoyan, who serves as President/ 
Chairman of Armenia’s Golden Apricot Film Festival, a festival (established 
in 2004) that has traditionally focused principally on European cinema, but 
also has expressed a commitment to screening local and regional films. Arme- 
nian identities feature in Egoyan’s films since the beginning of his career, par- 
ticularly through the presence of his muse/wife Arsinée Khanjian, although 
Egoyan insists in an interview that he has always felt “very, very uncertain” 
about categorizing his early films as Armenian (Naficy 1997, 192). Egoyan’s 
first film made in Armenia is Calendar (1993). Its sensorial fieldwork and 
purposeful wandering around Armenia, with a photographer/recorder fig- 
ure, provides an important precursor to the docu-fictional journeys in films 
like the daring Joan and the Votces, as well as the more conventional Here, 
directed Braden King (heralded as the first US feature shot in Armenia, and 
screened at the Golden Apricot Yerevan International Film Festival in 2011). 
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Egoyan’s filmic “full unveiling” of Armenian ethnicity and “accented” cinema 
(Naficy 2001, 283) was realized as a coproduction of Canada, Armenia, and 
ZDE German Television. 

Armenian cinema’s strategic affiliation with either Asia or Europe for fiscal 
support has become critical to supplement limited state subsidies. For exam- 
ple, while Armenia is neither part of the European Union nor the European 
Economic Area (although it is one of the EU member states’ designated 
“Eastern” partners, along with Azerbaijan, Belarus, Georgia, Moldova, and 
Ukraine), it was finally welcomed as a “new member state” to Eurimages, 
the Council of Europe’s European Cinema Support Fund and coproduction 
consortium in 2016.4 

At the international jury press conference for the Armenian Panorama 
section at the 2011 Golden Apricot Film Festival, one juror suggested that 
recurrent cvz de coeur themes in Armenian cinema—genocide, displacement, 
recent war and its aftermath—might be limiting the growth of Armenian cin- 
ema on the international stage; however, such preoccupations continue to 
urgently fuel Armenian and Armenian diaspora filmmaking. The aforemen- 
tioned film, Joan and the Voices, references the Nagorno—Karabagh war as a 
means to address the psychological layeredness of memory and national trag- 
edy in Armenia. Playing another Armenian character, Armine Anda also stars 
in the film, From Two Worlds as a Keepsake (2012, directed by an Armenian 
woman filmmaker, Nika Shek), an Armenian—Russian coproduction and 
mostly Russian-language film set in Soviet Azerbaijan. From Two Worlds as a 
Keepsake vividly conveys the impact of ethic conflict and intolerance through 
gender and generational politics, with a narrative centered on an ethnically 
Armenian mother and daughter. 

It can be argued that the inclusion (or exclusion) of Armenian cinema in 
international festivals and distributor catalogues is necessarily entwined with 
sensitive cultural politics, especially in relation to Turkey and Azerbayan. 
The work of Turkish filmmakers such as Nuri Bilge Ceylan, Reha Erdem, 
and Semih Kaplanoglu has become ubiquitous at so-called “A”-class film fes- 
tivals and arthouses worldwide. Border-crossing Turkish-German filmmaker 
and festival favorite Fatih Akin even attempted a film about the Armenian 
genocide called The Cut (2014), an arguably unsuccessful, but epic-scaled, 
transnational narrative and coproduction of Turkey, Germany, France, Italy, 
Russia, Poland, Canada, and Jordan. In terms of other national cinemas from 
the region, Georgian cinema enjoys a wider festival presence than Armenian 
cinema, as what some might consider the “oldest and most sophisticated” (if 
not most paradigmatic) of Transcaucasian cinemas (Cook 2016, 545). 

Armenian cinema struggles with facets of its status as a small national 
cinema. So profoundly shaped by diasporic communities worldwide, Armenia 
is not fully “contained by its geography and culture” (Falkowski and Giukin 
2015, viii), but it is deeply rooted in a sense of ethnicity and homeland. 
Armenian cinema’s official “birthdate,” April 16, 1923, corresponds to the 
Soviet government degree that established the Armenian State Committee 
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on Cinema (Hasmikyan 2009, 8). Armenfilm (also known as Hayfilm) 
studio was founded the same year. However, it has been noted by Armenian 
filmmaker and director of the Golden Apricot Film Festival, Harutyun 
Khachatryan, among others, that the groundwork for film culture was built 
in Armenia before then. Films were shot in Armenia by cinematographers 
from the Caucasus for the Pathé company; and cinemas were opened in the 
Armenian cities of Yerevan, Gyumri, and Kars.° Nevertheless, with regard 
to canonicity, Armenian cinema’s history is barely visible in global cinephilic 
screenscapes. 

Armenia’s most noted auteur, other than Atom Egoyan, is Sergei Para- 
janov, whose life and art traversed Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, and else- 
where. Parajanov’s masterpiece is his stylized biopic of Armenian poet and 
ashugh (troubadour), Aruthin Sayadian, known as Sayat-Nova, who like Para- 
janov was born in Tblisi, Georgia to Armenian parents. The Color of Pome- 
granates (1968) is the sole Armenian film on the British Film Institute’s most 
recent (2012) international critics poll of the “greatest films of all time.”° A 
film with a storied history made by a heroic director with a colorful life, The 
Color of Pomegranates exists in multiple apportioned versions due to censor- 
ship, including the original released in Armenia, and the version intended for 
Soviet-wide (and later, international) distribution, and the recent composite 
digital restoration that premiered the 2014 Cannes Film Festival, through 
the efforts of the Film Foundation/World Cinema Project helmed by Amer- 
ican auteur and cinephile Martin Scorsese (Steffen 2014). The title of the 
film (and other facets such as title-cards) was changed by Soviet authorities 
from its original title, Sayat Nova, presumably because the film was abstracted 
from biographical/historical fidelity. The Color of Pomegranates is the sole 
Armenian film included (listed there, in a rather utopic way, as a film from 
the “USSR”) in the edited collection, The Cinema of Russia and the Former 
Soviet Union where it is described as a film that is connected to the “Poetic” 
or “Archaic” School in Soviet cinema of the 1960s and 1970s: It “emerges 
out of a particular set of circumstances that characterized filmmaking in the 
Soviet Republics in the 1960s: a return to the tradition of poetic cinema; a 
film industry relatively independent of market forces; a government policy 
encouraging celebration of specific national cultures; and a coterie of film- 
makers employing stylistic innovations that would astound even the post-New 
Wave international art-film circuit” (Oeler 2007, 139).” Parajanov activates 
a self-conscious Orientalism; and in The Color of Pomegranates as well as his 
films Shadows of the Forgotten Ancestors (1964), The Legend of Suram Fortress 
(1984), and Ashtk- Kerib (1988), “the national cultures of the non-Russian 
republics are (re)born through references to a distant, idealized pre-Russian 
past” (Papazian 2006, 304). In a much-cited documentary interview made 
near the end of his life, the filmmaker describes The Color of Pomegranates as 
a series of detailed Persian miniatures, jewelry boxes embedded within boxes.® 

The Color of Pomegranate’s aesthetic, with exoticized set details, costumes, 
and other components of the muse en scéne, reacts against Soviet-imposed 
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socialist realism by utilizing heightened sensory details (Hamid 2009). In one 
of the most striking tableau-vivants in The Color of Pomegranate’s prelude, 
three pomegranates “bleed” juice into a cloth, forming a stain-shape that 
has frequently been likened to a historical map of the Armenian kingdom.’ 
Later in the film, the image of a dagger with smashed, draining pomegran- 
ates recurs, and is juxtaposed with scenes of the end of the wool dyer-turned- 
monk and poet’s life. While his martyrdom is elliptically and nonviolently 
rendered in The Color of Pomegranates, Sayat Nova, according to legend, 
died at the hands of the Persian army for refusing to convert from Christi- 
anity. In Parajyanov’s hands, the pomegranate, a cross-cultural folk symbol 
of fertility, becomes solidified as an image of both Sayat Nova and Armenia 
(Pfeifer 2015). While hagiographic, The Color of Pomegranates is infused with 
eroticism as Parajanov also remaps the Sayat Nova narrative through a queer- 
ing of the gaze and the androgynous unsettling or bending of gender, with 
Georgian actress Sofiko Chiaureli playing multiple roles, including the artist 
as a young man as well as his female lover. In his illuminating book on the 
films of Parajanov, James Steffen (2013) maintains that the film also serves as 
a “coded autobiography” for the persecuted, likely bisexual, Parajanov him- 
self, who was arrested and imprisoned multiple times on trumped-up charges 
(147). Posthumously, the Parajanov Museum in Yerevan Museum (crowded 
with dolls, collages, costumes, paintings, sculptures, scripts, epistolary cor- 
respondences—much of this artwork conceived in captivity) is located in 
a house built to honor Parajanov, in which he never was able to live.!° An 
interartistic/transcinematic pilgrimage site and wonderland, the Parajanov 
Museum in Yerevan provides institutional and architectural reclamation of the 
Armenian identity of this Transcaucasian synesthete, and a testimony to his 
prodigious creativity and life as spectacular intersensorial performance.!! As a 
consummate outsider and cinematic risk-taker, Parajanov put Armenia on the 
map of world cinema. 


ASIA IN/AND WORLD CINEMA: ARMENIA AND “OTHER” QUESTIONS 


As Stephanie Dennison and Song Hwee Lim write in the introduction to 
their 2006 edited book, Remapping World Cinema: Identity, Culture and 
Politics in Film, “|r|emapping world cinema also entails the acknowledge- 
ment of cinematic practices beyond the national boundary” (10). A num- 
ber of scholars (among them Lent 1990; Dissanayake 1993/2005, 1994; 
Pugsley 2013; Teo 2013) have engaged with Asian cinema across multiple 
nations, territories, and regions. In my own pan-Asian book, I noted that the 
“category of ‘Asian Cinema’ might well include parts of the Middle East and 
Southwest Asia, Central/Inner Asia, the former Soviet Republics in Tran- 
scaucasia, Turkey, Australasia, and the Asian diasporas” (Ciecko 2006a, 6). 
Further, I asserted that “|v|irtually every facet of the classical definition of 
the nation-state can be challenged in an analysis of individual Asian coun- 
tries and the films produced within these territories: notions of sovereignty, 
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unity, territorial boundedness, political autonomy, and common cultural 
experiences” (19). Given Asia’s “cultural diversity and immense geographi- 
cal coverage,” Asian cinema is, as Lilian Chee and Edna Lim assert in their 
2015 book on Asian Cinema and the Use of Space, “a conceptually prob- 
lematic term” (1). In his short chapter on “Turkish National Cinema,” an 
introduction to the section on Turkish cinema in his coedited anthology, 
Asian Cinema: Reader and Guide (a volume that also includes sections on 
Japanese, Hong Kong, Chinese, Indian, and Taiwanese cinema, as well as a 
case study unit on the stardom of Bruce Lee), Dimitris Eleftheriotis (2006) 
acknowledges that “Turkey’s uncomfortable and ambivalent positioning as 
an Asian (or alternatively European) country offers a glimpse of the funda- 
mentally problematic nature of constructing objects of study relying on (in 
themselves dubious) geographic designations” (221). I am grateful to the 
English-language academic journal devoted to Asian cinema, under pioneer- 
ing scholar John Lent’s editorship, for creating a forum for expanded dis- 
course on Asian cinema. Assan Cinema published my analyses, interviews, 
and reports on less familiar, emergent, and understudied Asian “scenes”: Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, United Arab Emirates, as well as the “Orientaliz- 
ing” of the well-established Cairo International Film Festival. My exploration 
of Armenian cinema here is a further extension of such inquiries. 

As a cinema of a small nation, Armenian cinema exhibits what Mette Hjort 
and Duncan Petrie (2007) have characterized as relational complexity that 
also demonstrates the “persistence of nation in various transnational config- 
urations” (2). Beyond cartographic, human geographic, and historical ration- 
ales for continents that position countries such as Turkey and Armenia at the 
interstices of Asia and Europe, Armenia exists within the networked-but-not- 
fully integrated regionalism in the South Caucasus (Ohanyan 2015, 209), and 
within a larger global nexus of more permeable regionalism and the North 
American “imperium” that asserts preeminence in world politics, economy, 
and culture (Katzenstein 2005, 2008). 

Armenian cinema occurs at the juncture of national, transnational, and 
world cinemas. It can be viewed as cinema at the periphery, “located in 
positions marginal to the economic, institutional, and ideological centres of 
image making” (Iordanova et al. 2010, 5). In her book of director interviews, 
Cinemas of the Other: A Personal Journey with Film- Makers from the Middle 
East and Central Asia, Gontil Donmez-Colin (2006) identifies as “other” the 
“non-western nations of the Islamic Middle East and Central Asia that are 
commonly perceived from a Eurocentric point of view as a distinctly sepa- 
rate entity” (9). Armenia does not fit into Dénmez-Colin’s rubric; nor does 
she use “Asia” inclusively, with nations represented in her volume from what 
might be considered Western Asia; Iran and Turkey are configured in the vol- 
ume as part of the “Middle East.” However, her application of a multifaceted 
notion of otherness is useful for a consideration of Armenian cinema. Asia 
is frequently positioned as “other” to the West, including European art cin- 
ema and the hegemonic commercial model of Hollywood. Armenian cinema 
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has constructed “relationships between past and present in terms of spectacle, 
space, and history,” to use Rosalind Galt’s words describing patterns within 
post-Wall, new European cinemas (2006, 239). However, Galt’s model does 
not seen to be open to Armenia and Transcaucasia. David Chioni Moore 
(2006) asks whether the “Post- in post-colonial is the post- in post-Soviet” 
and if it can apply to the “giant crescent from Estonia to Kazakhstan” (17), 
including Armenia. He argues that the former Soviet Socialist Republics 
are largely absent, a lacunae in academic postcolonial studies. Further, the 
Western media sometimes treats the Caucasus, Central Asia, and the former 
Yugoslavia in ““Third World’ terms of barbarity and despotism, but these 
treatments tend more to stereotyped ‘Asiatic’ tropes than to serious consider- 
ations of postcoloniality” (19-20). Transcaucasian cinema is subjected to the 
“shifting, gradated eastern—western European border” (26). Armenia is at risk 
of being multiply marginalized. 


RAVISHED ARMENIA AND THE SENSATIONAL AMERICAN IMPERIUM 


Although Armenian cinema’s official birthdate may be listed as 1923 because 
of a Soviet-era declaration, there was, as mentioned previously, filmmaking 
activity in Armenia and the larger Transcaucasia region, between multiple cri- 
ses: the Hamidian massacres (1894-1896) and genocide (frequently dated 
between 1915 and 1917), as well as purges that continued through 1923 
and beyond. As Dickran Kouymyian has noted, during the second year of 
the short-lived First Republic of Armenia in 1919, the US Signal Corps, sent 
to Armenia by President Woodrow Wilson, made a documentary providing 
favorable evidence of the possibility of an American mandate, a recommen- 
dation that was later rejected by the United States Senate.!? The year 1919 
also marks the immediate aftermath of genocidal devastation, and saw the US 
release of an American-produced film called Ravished Armenia (also called 
Auction of Souls) starring Aurora Mardiganian, a young Armenian woman 
survivor who had found her way to the United States at age seventeen. The 
silent eight-reeler was directed by Oscar Apfel, produced by William Selig, 
with a script written by journalist Nora Waln, publicity secretary of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, and based on a memoir writ- 
ten by teenaged Aurora Mardiganian herself. 

As Leshu Torchin demonstrates, in American media coverage of the Arme- 
nian genocide, “[o]|ne key way of eliciting both compassion and outrage” was 
to juxtapose barbaric versus civilized Asianness, activating Christian iconogra- 
phy and missionary discourses highlighting “the religious dimension of ‘Turk- 
ish atrocities against Christians” (2006, 215). Advertising the docu-reality of 
the reenacted atrocities (through the casting of an eyewitness/survivor and 
trumpeting her presence via ads), the film Ravished Armenia emphasized, 
as described in its critical reception, a sense of “truthful representation of 
the situation in Armenia” (Variety) and “interests of oppressed Asia minor” 
(Photoplay).‘° The source book narrated by Mardiganian, and what remains 
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of the film,!* depicts nonstop massacre and dehumanization, including 
torture, enslavement, rape, forced conversions, and systematic murder that 
were received as “popular entertainment for the masses, a cry for help and 
understanding by the average American of an oppressed minority—a minority 
that happened to be white and Christian and with which most Americans 
could empathize” (Slide 1997, 3). Fraught in their combination of moral 
imperative and exploitative titillation mapped onto the female body and the 
feminized Asian nation, the constellated texts of Ravished Armenia (memotr, 
pressbook, and film) evoke images of harems and girls sold into slavery and 
sexual violation, as well as nude crucifixions of said girls. However, Ravished 
Armenia still/also exhibits critical traces of personal record and memory, as 
it is shaped from Mardiganian’s oral narrative (Slide 1997, 17; Torchin 2006, 
219; Mardiganian 1990 [1918]). The dimensions of truth-claiming and gen- 
ocide documentation (or dramatization) offered by the book and film helped 
involve the readership/audience, and construct what Torchin (2006, 2012) 
calls a “witnessing public,” even while exploiting vulnerable subjects and 
tapping demonizing discourses to create and manipulate sympathy for the 
Armenian cause. These sensations are still relevant in negotiating contem- 
porary international relations and the viscerality of the popular imaginary. 
Strains of anti-Islamic national-cultural sentiment continue into the present 
in the United States (as well as Russia), according to Gayatri Spivak, as these 
countries “find in Armenia a satellite/ally because of their fear of political 
Islam” (106)—the threat of a more aggressively other other. 


CONCLUSION: ARMENASIA AND THE MULTIDIMENSIONAL 
CINEMA OF ATTRACTIONS 


I conclude with some thoughts about the twenty-first-century’s global 
fascination with a new cinemedia of attractions, and Armenian film culture’s 
expansion across genres and dimensions. At the 8th Yerevan International 
Golden Apricot Film Festival, I waited and weathered the surging, bruis- 
ing crowd to finally enter the grand Kino Moskva (Moscow Cinema)’s Blue 
Hall to witness an anticipated gala 3D screening of German filmmaker Wim 
Wender’s magical dance biopic Pima (2011). Once the film started, a thun- 
derstorm intervened causing multiple electrical power outages and periods 
of sitting in the dark sans screen flickers, with only the sound of the alter- 
nately bemused tittering and irritated audience heckling, and local and dias- 
poric Armenian celebrities stealthily slipping out the theater doors. Perhaps 
viewing 3D Pina in this seemingly attenuated context under circumstances 
described here may not be optimal for a purist cinephile, but the frustrations 
and unexpected disruptions made for an overall adventurous filmgoing expe- 
rience. Outside the film festival venues, Armenia seemed to have embraced 
multidimensional computer-generated image-making and mediated exhi- 
bition enhancements more holistically in a city that (in 2011) had only two 
official movie theaters, Kino Moskva and Nairi Cinema, the oldest movie 
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house in the city. Sprouting across the landscape of Yerevan, like mushrooms 
after rain, were 3D, 5D, and even 7D cinemas. Chinese-manufactured pre- 
fabricated micro-cinemas tout up to 7D entertainments with a repertoire of 
interactive and special effects such as dynamic seats (with multidirectional 
movement, vibrations, tickling), wind, water sprays, fragrance, smoke, bub- 
bles, and strobe lights, and visual images mediated by optical devices.!® 
A Belorussian company produces and supplies equipment for 5D cine- 
mas offering a program of multiple short animated films of different genres 
and effects of smells, temperature, movements, and moisture.!° Meanwhile 
an array of lounge bars and cinema clubs in Yerevan offer more ornately 
upscale, adult-oriented, and personalized plush viewing environments. I 
wonder about the possibility and limits of recontextualizing, in the Arme- 
nian milieu, Thomas Elsaesser’s (2013) argument about the launch of digital 
3D as a “new” /old cinema of attraction, using Euro-American genealogies. 
In addition to the embrace of smaller and mobile screens, urban Armenia’s 
multidimensionality and immersive sensory interconnectedness seems to have 
created new physically situated screening venues and novel (or, at least, refur- 
bished) modes of engaging the body through cinema. This phenomenon has 
revitalized the currency of a variety of styles of animated films (in short for- 
mat, especially, although Armenia’s first 3D film, which debuted in 2011, was 
a feature-length animation).!’ While there is not space to discuss the mat- 
ter further here, it is worth noting that Elsaesser concludes with commentary 
on audio-visual technological “(dis)orientation” and “reorientation” (246), 
multivalent terms that seem especially intriguing to consider in relation to the 
Armenian—or Armenasian—cinemascape. 

In an attempt to showcase local talent and stimulate interest in Armenian 
films and filmmakers, an omnibus /portmanteau /anthology film was created, 
in the spirit of international counterparts such as Paris, je aime (2007) and 
New York, I Love You (2009). Themed around the city of Yerevan, Taxi, Elz 
Lava (2009) includes ten films by 10 Armenian directors, with a taxi driver 
providing a framing connection. While it is unfortunate that such a pioneer- 
ing Armenian “transauthorial” compilation (Diffrient 2014) is made exclu- 
sively of films by male directors, it encompasses a strikingly wide array of 
genres (including computer-generated animation), and seems more stylisti- 
cally heterogeneous than most omnibus projects. Taxi, Eli Lava’s small col- 
lective body of contemporary Armenian film segments, set ostensibly in one 
of the world’s oldest cities, drives across sensory and affective registers. 

As she wraps up her book, Other Asias, and moves finally toward what she 
calls a “pluralized continentalism” (225), Gayatri Spivak reminds her readers 
that “The word ‘Asia’ reflects Europe’s eastward trajectory. It is impossible to 
fix the precise moment when ‘Europe’ became a proper name for a real and 
affective space as it is impossible to fix the precise moment when a ‘European’ 
first used the word ‘Asia’” (209). For my own conclusion here, I propose 
that Asian cinema studies/world cinema studies would benefit from engag- 
ing further with representations and film cultures from and within nations 
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and regions (and their diasporas) that extend beyond the genealogically, 
epistemologically, and phenomenologically familiar Asia. Such a shift toward 
intersectionality might open up discursive spaces for more inclusive critical 
reconsideration of the concept of Asia, and its erstwhile “others.” 
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NOTES 


1. The China-India coproduction and Jackie Chan vehicle, Gong fu yu jia/ Kung 
Fu Yoga (Stanley Tong, 2017), is a striking recent Sinocentric example. 

2. Tamara T. Chin notes Spivak’s “proposal for a new comparative literature, 
which entails a critique of the world systems equation of economic with 
cultural systems,” citing the way Spivak uses the premodern and precontinen- 
tal as a foil, in moving toward planetary focus on “cultures within cultures” 
in Spivak’s 2003 book, Death of a Discipline. Chin calls for more “haptogra- 
phies” and “haptologies”—for work that addresses and theorizes contact and 
exchange. 

3. See Peter Rist’s festival coverage of the 27th installment of the World Film 
Festival (Festival des Films du Monde, 2003), which featured a strong selec- 
tion of films from seventeen Asian countries, http://offscreen.com/view/ 
wff_27. In his report, Rist points out that the FFM programmers seemed to 
count Armenia and Turkey as part of Asia, with one film from each of these 
countries included in the “Cinema of Asia” section. 

4. See “Armenia Joins Eurimages,” the Council of Europe’s Office in Yerevan’s 
official news release (January 28, 2016), http://www.coe.int/en/web/ 
yerevan/news/-/asset_publisher/v7aCPh37g2HY /content/armenia-joins- 
eurimages. The quest to join Eurimages over the past decade was also chron- 
icled by Armenian film critic Susanna Harutyunyan in her annual entries on 
the country between 2010 and 2012 in Wallflower Books’ annual Interna- 
tional Film Guides, ed. Ian Haydn Smith. For example, in the 2010 guide, she 
opens her entry with notice of the Armenian application to Eurimages, and the 
promise of “new opportunities for European co-productions” and new poten- 
tial funds for Armenian producers (95). 

5. This account is offered in the interview with Khachatryan by Shohreh 
Jandaghian on the international cinema webzine, Cinema Without Borders 
(February 9, 2007), http://cinemawithoutborders.com/conversations /1 177- 
world-cinema-harutyun-khachatryan-one-of-the-foremost-filmmakers-armenia. 
html. I first encountered Khachatryan’s own filmic work, specifically the 
acclaimed documentary film Return of the Poet, focusing on a sculpture of a 
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historical figure that travels around Armenia, at its world premiere at the Inter- 
national Film Festival Rotterdam in 2006. 


. The Color of Pomegranates occupies the 84th spot in the Sight and Sound/BFI 


2012 Critics Poll; the top 50 includes a total of eight Asian films, from Japan, 
Hong Kong, India, and Iran. The Color of Pomegranates placed in the top 10 
of the 1982 Cahiers du Cinema poll, the year the film was finally released in 
France. 


. In his preface to book, The Cinema of Russia and the Former Soviet Union, 


filmmaker Sergei Bodrov, Sr., of indigenous Buryat heritage and the director 
of the mammoth Russian/Kazakh/Mongolian coproduction Mongol, among 
other films, insists that “[o |verall, Russia appears to be more of an Asian coun- 
try than a European one. The major part of the population lives in Asia, the 
larger part of the territory is in Asia, together with the oil,” xvi. 


. Parajanov makes this statement in a 1988 interview in Ron Holloway’s 


documentary Paradjanov: A Requiem (1994), conducted by Holloway during 
the Munich International Film Festival, the day before the world premiere of 
Parajanov’s final completed Transcaucasian feature, Ashik Kerib (1988). The 
documentary is included on the Kino International DVD (2001) of The Color 
of Pomegranates. 


. As a viewer, I “recognize” this shape primarily because it has been pointed 


out repeatedly by so many film critics and scholars; however, Parajanov expert 
James Steffen constructs a more aesthetically and ideologically nuanced 
reading of The Color of Pomegranates, its images, and its versions. See his 
Chapter 4, “The Color of Pomegrantes: The Making and Unmaking of a 
Film” in his book, The Cinema of Serget Parajanov (University of Wisconsin 
Press, 2013), 114-156. 

The complicated history of the Parajanov Museum in Yerevan, and reasons why 
such a museum was not built in Yerevan and not Parajanov’s home in Tblisi, 
Georgia, are detailed in the article “Sergey Parajanov: A Filmmaker Once 
and for All” by Arevhat Grigoryan in Brosse Street Journal, from the Caucasus 
School of Journalism and Media Management in Tblisi (January 21, 2005), 
http://www.bsj.ge /newspaper/2005 /01/21/EEpyFpplEZfkKDnmqEX. 

The application of the work of philosopher Michel Serres (2009 [1985]) on 
“intersensoriality” potentially opens up ways of considering contingency and 
tangency in the extraordinarily heightened art-making existence of Transcau- 
casian filmmakers like Parajanov. See The Five Senses: A Philosophy of Mingled 
Bodies, trans. Margaret Sankey and Peter Cowley (London: Bloomsbury 
Continuum). 

This background information is informed by a document by Kouymyjian titled 
“Filmmaking in the Armenian Diaspora of America,” http://armenianstud- 
ies.csfresno.edu/faculty/kouymjian/speeches/filmmaking.htm, accessed via 
the California State University Armenia Studies Program’s website in March 
2011. According to a footnote by the author, Emeritus Professor in the pro- 
gram, its content is drawn from several of his earlier essays, including an article 
published by the Centre Georges Pompidou in Paris in the 1993 volume Le 
Cinema Armenien. 

These quotes are cited by Anthony Slide in Ravished Armenia and the Story of 
Aurora Mardiganian (Scarecrow Press, 1997). 
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14. A restoration of a surviving segment of the film Ravished Armenia/Auction 
of Souls has been made available by the Armenian Genocide Resource Center 
of Northern California. As of this writing, this extract is available for view on 
video-sharing platforms YouTube, Vimeo, archive.org, and elsewhere online. 

15. One Chinese manufacturer of such micro-cinemas is Guangzhou Shugqee Digi- 
tal Tech. Co., Ltd. 

16. See coverage on PanARMENIAN.Net of a new (in 2011) 5D cinema facility in 
Yerevan, “200 Viewers Visit Newly-Opened 5D Cinema Film Hall in Yerevan 
in 3 Days,” http://www.panarmenian.net/eng/news/59558 /. 

17. The first 3D feature in Armenia was an Armenian—Russian coproduction, 
Cucaracha (dir. Armen Adilhanyan, 2011). 
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East Asia’s Film Business 


Ruby Cheung 


INTRODUCTION 


Since approximately 2010, important film trade publications in the West 
have regularly covered the rapid international expansion of the film industry 
of the People’s Republic of China (hereafter the PRC or China). For exam- 
ple, Screendazly.com (the online version of Screen International) carried Liz 
Shackleton’s in-depth analysis entitled “China’s New Global Strategy” (June 
2012), emphasizing China’s readiness to collaborate with Hollywood film 
companies to coproduce English-content films for a global audience.! The 
same journalist, who is a veteran expert on East Asian film matters, reported 
less than four years later that China was working with Hollywood’s biggest 
players to “shape” the global film business (Shackleton 2016b).? In less 
than twenty years since the beginning of the twenty-first century, China has 
achieved the status of one of the major players in the global film trade. The 
country is no longer perceived by film journalists or critics as just a runaway 
location for affordable shooting of films by filmmakers in the West. Similar to 
Hollywood a hundred years ago, China is ready to produce /coproduce films 
set to influence the beliefs and values of the world. 

China’s case inspires me to investigate in this chapter the roots of such a 
phenomenon. It is, of course, crucial to understand how China behaves when 
working with the biggest film industry players to change the global film land- 
scape. But it is even more important to comprehend how the country’s film 
industry has quickly surpassed others in its closest East Asian vicinity that had 
done well historically. For instance, Hong Kong used to be ranked among the 
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top three territories of the world in terms of annual film outputs (after Hol- 
lywood and Bollywood). Although the size of its annual film production has 
shrunk by more than 75% since its golden period, the Hong Kong film indus- 
try is still widely regarded as a breeding ground for world-class film directors 
and actors (Cheung 2016, 16-22).* South Korea’s achievement in film and 
other media sectors since the late 1990s has set the country apart from oth- 
ers in the same geographic region. Simple international political or economic 
factors may help explain part of this situation. However, I strongly believe 
that a better understanding of the film business sector in East Asia, the home 
region of the above-mentioned film industries, will give us insights into what 
has been going on in this region, as well as into the latest dynamics in the 
international film business sphere. 

In particular, I would like to ask two questions: (1) Are there any specific 
factors in East Asia that have contributed to the structural redevelopment of 
its film business landscape since the turn of this century? (2) How have other 
major film industries in East Asia, namely, those based in Hong Kong, Japan, 
South Korea, and Taiwan, reacted to and interacted with the blossoming film 
industry in China during the same period? In the first part of this chapter, I 
explore the matter by discussing the issues related to defining the disputable 
boundaries of geopolitical East Asia. I then argue that it is imperative to shift 
our theoretical focus from the usual local/national/global to the “East Asian 
regional” when studying the dramatic changes in the contemporary East Asian 
film sector—a perspective that is far too often brushed aside or completely for- 
gotten in discussions on East Asian engagement in international film activities. 
In the second part of the chapter, I apply Michael Curtin’s concept of “media 
capital” to further argue that six bridgeheads* in East Asia have jointly sup- 
ported a contemporary film business network there (2003, 202-228; 2007, 
10-23; 2016, 673-685).° The network itself is not a direct result of any spe- 
cific governmental agreements signed by all six places. The identified cities 
are, in alphabetical order, Being, Busan, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Taipei, and 
Tokyo. These cities are some of the most noticeable convergence points in 
a complex tapestry of global film matters. Each has its own distinctiveness, 
resulting in a situation in which there is no absolute winner in this nexus. 


East AsIA AND MEDIA CAPITALS: DEFINITIONS 
AND CONCEPTUALIZATION 


“East Asia” is a disputable geographic designation and concept; what coun- 
tries and territories should be included in this region is a highly politicized 
matter. It depends on how, who, for whom, and when “East Asia” is/was 
defined. The United Nations (UN), for instance, groups China, Hong Kong 
Special Administrative Region (under China), Macao Special Administrative 
Region (under China), the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, Japan, 
Mongolia, and the Republic of Korea under the subcategory “Eastern Asia,” 
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which constitutes part of “Asia.” Taiwan (officially, the Republic of China 
[ROC]) is missing from this list for political reasons.° 

On the other hand, for the purpose of its international relations, the US 
government lumps all the “countries and geographic entities” in that part 
of the world under the single category of “East Asian and Pacific Affairs.” 
Those included on this list of the US Department of States website are: Aus- 
tralia, Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, China, Fiji, Indonesia, Japan, Kiribati, 
Korea (North), Korea (South), Laos, Malaysia, Marshall Islands, Micronesia 
(Federated States of), Mongolia, Nauru, New Zealand, Palau, Papua New 
Guinea, Philippines, Samoa, Singapore, Solomon Islands, Tatwan, Thailand, 
Timor-Leste, Tonga, Tuvalu, Vanuatu, and Vietnam (“East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs” ).7 

Not only are the official names of the nation-states absent here, but there 
is also no trace of the subcategory “South-eastern Asia” that the UN main- 
tains under the category “Asia.” Regardless of the actual geographic distances 
between them, countries in the northeastern, eastern, and southeastern 
parts of geographic Asia are all on this list. Another interesting point is that 
the two parts of the divided country “Korea” are listed as “Korea, North” 
and “Korea, South.” But in the case of China, its two special administrative 
regions Hong Kong and Macao (aka Macau) that have bilateral economic 
relations with the USA are completely missing from this list. They can only 
be found on a separate webpage dedicated to China. Taiwan’s geopolitical 
existence 1s acknowledged but is positioned separately from China. 

What these examples show is that there is no definition based on a 
common consent as to what East Asia covers as a geographic region. The 
boundaries of this region are set rather arbitrarily by the entities that draw 
up the lists of countries and territories included in it; yet the decision may 
change at any particular historical time depending on the prevailing inter- 
national political-economic climate. If contemporary East Asia represents a 
contested geographic region due to various disputes over territorial waters or 
political-economic agendas at the level of nation-states (Dryburgh 2013),°® 
the terrestrial limits of East Asia in the olden days were no less unsettled. And 
whereas nowadays we understand the sovereign states of the PRC (includ- 
ing Hong Kong and Macao), Japan, North and South Korea, and Taiwan as 
the core components of East Asia, historians would remind us that what was 
once designated as “Asia” in (world) history did not even cover a distinctive 
“East Asia,” which only started to exist between the third century BC and 
AD tenth century as a result of wars and conquests (Holcombe 2001, 1-7).’ 
While China was the first unified empire there, the others were either not 
there yet or, like the early Vietnam, were in fact part of ancient “China.” 

Given East Asia’s debatable territorial limits, why is it still useful to concep- 
tualize the “East Asian regional” as a valid theoretical framework for explor- 
ing filmmaking and related business activities there in the contemporary 
period? Arguably, a main reason for this lies in the very fact that East Asia is 
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a continental region (and not just a random combination of national and 
international alignments), with its own internal interconnectedness and con- 
flicts, and defining itself against constructs such as “local,” “national,” and 
“global.” As international relations scholar Peter J. Katzenstein (2000) remarks, 
“we could define a region as a group of countries markedly interdependent over 
a wide range of different dimensions. This pattern of interdependence is often, 
but not always, indicated by patterns of economic and political transactions and 
social communications that differentiate groups of countries” (354; my empha- 
sis).!9 This kind of interdependence (albeit involving problems such as asym- 
metrical interdependence, interstate distrust, and security issues) is likely to be 
facilitated by the spatial closeness of the countries within the region—although 
there is no guarantee that closely located countries belong to the same region. 
Besides economic, political, and social explanations that may bring groups of 
countries into the same “region,” kindred historical memories and cultural 
experience among countries physically neighboring on one another may also 
work to that effect. When overviewing various regional integration theories in 
the discipline of international relations, Yoshinobu Yamamoto (2013) stresses 
that East Asia constitutes part of the “overlapping hierarchy” of the Asia-Pacific 
regional system, which also comprises North America, Northeast Asia, and 
Southeast Asia (Yamamoto 2013, 5, 11; Nair 2008, 112-114).!! 

Discourses on international relations often point to two major events in 
recent years—the Asian Financial Crisis (1997-1998) and China’s rise in the 
early twenty-first century—relevant for rethinking what “East Asia” really 
means to those involved in the global dynamics of the flow of money, peo- 
ple, entities, goods, ideas, processes, and so on.!* Together, these events are 
regarded as a turning point for the new Asian regionalism and for the dras- 
tic restructuring of the political-economic systems in the region (Katzenstein 
2000, 359-361; Katzenstein 2012, 1-38).!% 

When exploring film-related activities in East Asia since the start of the 
new millennium, it is necessary to understand the impacts of these two 
events. South Korea can be considered both a victim and a beneficiary of the 
Asian Financial Crisis. For although the financial crisis severely hit the eco- 
nomic systems in the eastern and southeastern parts of Asia (most notably, 
those of Indonesia, South Korea, and Thailand), it also indirectly led to the 
South Korean government’s redeployment of its support for the national film 
industry in the expectation that it would help the country weather the seri- 
ous attack of the financial crisis and its aftermath (Davis and Yeh 2008, 3, 
15-21).!* The heyday of the South Korean film industry between 1996 and 
2006 inspired other major filmmaking industries based in Hong Kong, Japan, 
Taiwan, and the PRC to emulate this achievement (Davis and Yeh 2008, 20; 
Paquet 2009, 28-29; Paquet 2010, 30-31).!5 

On the other hand, China’s economic, political, and military rise has given 
the country the confidence and ambition to engage heavily in grooming its 
national film industry in an extremely short period of time, not for the sake of 
rescuing the country from the attack of any financial crises, but for extending 
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its soft power in and beyond Asia in the post-WTO period. Writing on East 
Asian pop culture, sociologist Chua Beng Huat (2012) construes the working 
of “soft power” in this way: 


To achieve soft power, the exported pop culture must be able to shift its audi- 
ence’s perceptions, preferences, interpretative frameworks and emotions, i.e., a 
set of cognitive processes, towards a generally positive disposition and attraction 
to the exporting country, which is the applicant of soft power. (121)!° 


It may still be early to argue that China’s influence in contemporary East 
Asia resembles the revival of a China-centered tributary system (consisting 
of ancient Japan and Korea) that existed centuries ago (Jacques 2012, 347, 
374-405; Cheung 2016, 29).!” However, the manner in which China signed 
film coproduction treaties with more than ten countries around the world 
in the early twenty-first century suggests tellingly that the country is at its 
nascent stage of wielding global soft power.!® 

More and more researchers have emphasized the importance of using the 
“East Asian regional” as a point of reference when analyzing the performance 
of individual cinematic practices in East Asia that were traditionally studied 
under either the “national cinema” or “transnational cinema” paradigm (Berry 
et al. 2009; DeBoer 2014).!? Besides the intra-Asian interdependence I dis- 
cussed above, the reasoning behind these researchers’ opinions ranges from the 
“increasing decentralization, deregulation and regional co-operation” in East 
Asia (Davis and Yeh 2008, 3),7° to using “regional” to accentuate the ongoing 
negotiations between the concepts of the “local” and the “global” (Berry et al. 
2009, 8-9).7! Many scholars still make sense of the dynamics of this regional 
film scene primarily in terms of the nation-states involved. Yet given the fact 
that not all the component parts of every country in East Asia are directly 
related to regional film activities, I refer instead to the concept of “media cap- 
ital” as my major vantage point here for discussing East Asia’s film affairs. In 
view of East Asia’s contested geographic ambit, I mobilize this concept to 
avoid arbitrary inclusion or exclusion of any nation-states in this discussion. 

Communications scholar Michael Curtin first proposed the concept of 
“media capital” in 2003 to illuminate the significance of certain important 
cities in the media landscape, as “national” is no longer a sufficient reference 
point for analyzing global media flows. Curtin (2003) refers to cities like 
Bombay, Cairo, and Hong Kong as “media capitals” because “they represent 
centers of media activity that have specific logics of their own; ones that do 
not necessarily correspond to the geography, interests or policies of particular 
nation-states” (203).?* Their highlighted functions and engagement in facil- 
itating media activities, whether locally, subregionally, nationally, regionally, 
or internationally, enable these media capitals to transcend their otherwise 
“local” status. To Curtin, media capitals work as nexuses or switching points, 
rather than containers; hence, they are not self-contained, but permeable to 
sociocultural flows and forces (204).?° Given this, the word “capital” in the 
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term “media capital” can be understood “as a center of activity and capital 
as a concentration of resources, reputation and talent” (205).7* This shows 
that “media capitals” are not entirely equivalent to “global cities,” which tend 
to have more industrial and financial experience, as sociologist Saskia Sassen 
posits (2001, 5).2° Curtin (2003) also emphasizes that the “media capital” 
status of any given city is not fixed; it is subject to constant negotiations and 
competitions with other potential media capitals located nearby or further 
afield (205).*° While performing their functions, these media capitals demon- 
strate various kinds of relationships to, and interactions with, their respective 
nation-states, other nation-states, other media capitals, institutions, entities, 
and people involved. Appreciating these relationships will, hopefully, allow us 
to be aware of the complex patterns, logics, and politics of global sociocul- 
tural flows and forces. 

Among these cross-border, multidirectional currents, Curtin (2007) 
identifies three major principles according to which media capitals oper- 
ate (10-23).?” The first one is “a logic of accumulation” (10-14)?* for cost 
efficiencies and output/profit maximization, applicable to the processes of 
production and delivery. While the production processes may include accu- 
mulation of finances, creative labor, and other talent and equipment, the 
delivery refers broadly to distribution and exhibition in the case of films. The 
second principle is “trajectories of creative migration” (14-19).?? This refers 
to the concentration of creative talent in particular places, as screen indus- 
tries need constant supply and quick replenishment of creative labor that cares 
both about aesthetic innovation and market responses. The creative laborers 
present in any given media capital in turn attract similar talent to move there 
and join them in order to enjoy the “mutual learning effects” (15-16)°° and, 
possibly, subcontracted job opportunities. What can be deduced from this 
feature is that, without the clustering of creative talent, no screen industry 
is likely to survive in the long run and the relevant media capital where the 
screen industry locates may easily lose its “capital” status. The third princi- 
ple is the “forces of sociocultural variation” (19-23)*! referring to the local 
and national institutions that continue exerting perceptible influences regard- 
less of how easily accessible the media capital is to global flows and forces. 
Public policies, and their embodiment, for supporting and regulating the 
media-related industries are among the factors that generate such “forces of 
sociocultural variation” to shape the contexts of a given media capital. 

Although Curtin’s idea of “media capital” initially came from his studies of 
the travel of television programming from several identified cities across the 
world, I find it highly applicable to investigating the motions and movements 
in and through the places where noticeable and extremely active film sec- 
tors are based. We shall turn next to see how these characteristics of “media 
capitals” are manifest in six bridgeheads of the East Asian film sector in the 
early twenty-first century. The cities in question are, in alphabetical order, 
Beying, Busan, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Taipei, and Tokyo. While three of 
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them (Beying, Hong Kong, and Shanghai) are under the official sovereign 
rule of the PRC, four (the said three cities plus Taipei) are located within the 
so-called Greater China region. 


FILM POLICIES AND FILM BUSINESS NETWORK IN 
"TWENTY-FIRST-CENTURY EAST ASIA 


These six bridgeheads are identified here mainly because of their promi- 
nent participation in international film business. Film business executive and 
commentator Angus Finney and his cowriter Eugenio Triana (2015) list 
the elements of a film value chain model in their discussion of independent 
film business from an economic perspective. Such a model is generic to all 
types of films. The elements of the film value chain model that the authors 
identify include consumer (i.e., the end-users, audiences), exploitation (e.g., 
exhibition/cinema release, DVD sales/rental), distributor (e.g., international 
sales agents, producer’s representatives), shoot/post (e.g., film directing, 
post-production), financing (for e.g., production and talent management), 
and development (e.g., concept development, scriptwriting) (17; see also 
21-22).°* Each element helps bring extra economic value to the film as a 
commercial product, which according to the authors, can be described in 
terms of a group of rights (including the underlying rights, the newly created 
copyrights and the exploitation rights) (15).°° 

Not all of the six identified East Asian film business bridgeheads are the 
capital cities of their respective nation-states; yet they all have the largest clus- 
tering of film business activities in the region, especially via the major inter- 
national film festivals and affiliated film marketplaces they regularly host. 
These large amounts of film-related activities in turn help draw the grid- 
lines of a film business network, with these six cities being the convergence 
points. I shall call them the nodes hereafter due to their convergence effects. 
Depending on the levels of participation in, and facilitation of, the actual 
international film business, I further identify Beying, Busan, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, and Tokyo as the main nodes, while Taipei is a sub-node.** More- 
over, the patterns of dynamics among these six film business nodes in East 
Asia undoubtedly intertwine in an intriguing fashion. This is arguably due 
to the local/national governments’ interventions (or non-interventions) in 
these nodes’ film-related activities through film policies and other political/ 
institutional adjustments aimed at creating special contexts that allow each 
of them to join voraciously, yet distinctively, in international film business in 
the twenty-first century. As illustrations, in the following I highlight features 
that result from certain local/national film policies in these cities. The case 
of Hong Kong serves as the anchor of my discussion, which will lead to a 
brief comparison with that of Busan under Curtin’s first principle of “media 
capital.” Thereafter, I examine two cities at a time under each of Curtin’s 
two other principles of “media capital.” However, it is not my intention to 
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draw an exhaustive picture here, for in reality these nodes exhibit various 
features of “media capital” depending on their specific local and national 
circumstances. 


A Logic of Accumulation 


Among these six nodes, Hong Kong presents the most interesting case—one 
that shows how awkward governmental interventions in the local film sector 
may not necessarily result in completely negative outcomes, thanks to the 
resilience of the local creative labor force and Hong Kong’s well-established 
film business connections with many parts of the world. 

After its peak period in the 1980s and early 1990s, the Hong Kong film 
industry started to plummet approximately in 1993. Following long-term 
lobbying of the local government by the local film professionals during most 
of the 1990s, in the city’s post-sovereignty transfer period (1.e., after 1997) 
the newly established Hong Kong Special Administrative Region (SAR) gov- 
ernment finally answered their requests. A series of film-related policies, in 
the form of financial, institutional, and political-economic arrangements, 
were launched to rescue the ailing Hong Kong film industry from further 
weakening. Financial measures refer mainly to the establishment of the Film 
Development Fund. It started with an initial sum of HK$100 million (£7.9 
million or US$12.9 million) in 1999, with subsequent additional fund injec- 
tions of a sum of HK$300 million (£23.7 million or US$38.7 million) in 
2007, another sum of HK$200 million (£15.8 million or US$25.8 million) 
in 2015, and another sum of HK$20 million (£1.58 million or US$2.58 mil- 
lion) in 2016 (Cheung 2016, 196-197).*° Over the years, the government 
has withdrawn sums from the Film Development Fund to create funding 
schemes with specific purposes and application requirements. These include 
the Film Guarantee Fund (HK$50 million, equivalent to £3.9 million or 
US$6.4 million; running time: 2003-ca. 2015), and the Film Development 
Fund Scheme for Film Production Grant (a sum of HK$200 million, equiva- 
lent to £15.8 million or US$25.8 million; launched in 2015).*° 

Governmental and relevant institutional architecture was altered to give 
support to the local film industry in Hong Kong. New public service units 
were created. They include, for example, the Film Services Office (established 
in 1998), the Hong Kong Film Development Council (a non-statutory advi- 
sory committee; established in 2007), and the Create Hong Kong (estab- 
lished in 2009),°” while others were removed. For instance, the Hong Kong 
International Film Festival (HKIFF) was corporatized in 2004 after being 
run by various governmental departments for twenty-seven years (Cheung 
2009, 99-115; Wong 2011, 216-217).%* Since corporatization, the HKIFF 
has started working closely with the Hong Kong film industry to promote 
new, commercial, mainstream Hong Kong-related Chinese-language films 
every year, while continuing to show different kinds of films from around the 
world.*? 
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As for the political-economic arrangements, the Hong Kong SAR govern- 
ment and the PRC government signed the Mainland and Hong Kong Closer 
Economic Partnership Arrangement (CEPA) in 2003. In the following ten 
years, they signed one additional supplement each year; thus, a total of ten 
supplements to the original CEPA were signed between the two governments 
during the period 2004-2013.*° Under the CEPA and its supplements, films 
made in Hong Kong can bypass China’s import quotas on foreign films when 
distributed on the mainland.*! China-Hong Kong film coproduction in the 
post-CEPA era has quickly become a major production mode adopted by 
Hong Kong film professionals to sustain their filmmaking career. 

Nevertheless, these seemingly supportive governmental measures met 
with severe criticisms from film professionals and critics for their lack of long- 
term and systematic planning (Chan et al. 2010, 31).4* Due to all kinds of 
bureaucracy and formal requirements, local film professionals have not had 
easy access to the funding they urgently need (Chow 2013).*° An even more 
deep-seated problem of the post-1997 Hong Kong film-related policies and 
their implementation lies in the government’s shortsighted view, and inaccu- 
rate assumption, that filmmaking is nothing but a profit-generating industry. 
How films can enrich local culture and enhance people’s sense of local iden- 
tity has still not been seriously weighed (Cheung 2016, 200).*4 

Even though the filmmaking conditions in Hong Kong are far from sat- 
isfactory according to many film practitioners, what Hong Kong’s cinematic 
tradition can still be proud of when facing the rise of mainland Chinese 
film industry is Hong Kong’s overall advanced film business environment. 
The city hosts the oldest truly international film festival in the region, the 
HKIFF, which is still relatively free from censorship and other political chal- 
lenges. This is a privilege that other major film festivals in the region, such 
as those in Beiing, Busan, and Shanghai, cannot easily enjoy. Hong Kong 
also has one of the premier world-class film marketplaces (the Hong Kong 
International Film and TV Market, aka FILMART), where worldwide 
film executives can network, catch up with the latest developments on the 
film market, seek film funding, and conclude actual deals (Lee K. 2017; 
Shackleton 2016a).*° 

In terms of gathering film buyers/sellers, offering state-of-the-art film 
facilities, and facilitating international film transactions, Hong Kong’s clos- 
est rival since the turn of the twenty-first century has been Busan, with its 
successful Busan International Film Festival (BIFF; formerly, the Pusan Inter- 
national Film Festival) and the affiliated Asian Film Market (Cheung 2011, 
48-50).*¢ Interestingly, in pursuing its current territorial plan and regional 
development policy, the South Korean national government has chosen 
this second largest city of South Korea, instead of the capital Seoul, to be 
developed into the center for ocean, film, and finance in the country for the 
period 2006-2020 (Moon et al. 2013, 69, 73).4” This regional specialization 
approach is expected to contribute to the country’s overall global competi- 
tiveness. Film-related facilities and infrastructure were built in Busan and the 
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public offices of relevant concerns were moved there. The relocation of the 
headquarters of the Korean Film Council (KOFIC) from Seoul to Busan in 
October 2013 thus strongly indicates that part of the government’s strategy 
is to establish Busan as a film capital in the new century, even though the city 
was not going in this direction before the inauguration of the international 
film festival in 1996 there (Kim 2013, 69; Ahn 2012, 34-43).4° Busan was 
designated as a “City of Film” by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in 2014, and was the first Asian city 
to join UNESCO’s Creative Cities Network (Lee H. and Szalai 2014).* 

This set of new film-related policies and their implementation in South 
Korea does not mean that Busan is completely free from the control of the 
South Korean central government. Film censorship remains a serious issue 
holding Busan (and hence, South Korea) back from becoming a truly pro- 
gressive and embracing film business hub in East Asia (Ahn 2012, 45-46).°° 
For example, some important figures of the BIFF (including the organizing 
committee chairperson, Suh Byung-soo | who is also the mayor of Busan |; the 
director, Lee Yong-kwan, amid government call for his stepping down; the 
deputy director and head of the Asian Film Market, Jay Jeon) resigned after 
the 2014 edition of the BIFF insisted on showing the controversial South 
Korean documentary The Truth Shall Not Sink with Sewol (aka Diving Bell) 
(Park 2016).°! The documentary in question criticizes the South Korean gov- 
ernment’s rescue efforts during the Sewol disaster in April 2014. It is believed 
that the government retaliated by cutting funding for the 2015 edition of the 
BIFF. This was in addition to a blacklist of major cultural figures, including 
filmmakers, drawn up under the administration of the impeached, former 
South Korean President Park Geun-hye to exclude them from receiving gov- 
ernment funding (Choe 2017; Lee H. 2017).°? Local and international film 
practitioners and critics showed their concerns regarding the curbs on free- 
dom of artistic expression in the case of the BIFF. They launched a boycott 
against the festival in 2016 (Lee H. 2016).°° This incident clearly reflects the 
power struggle between film festivals upholding their programming inde- 
pendence and the authorities. The incident’s related political conflicts are 
likely to damage Busan’s film hub status and its conspicuous presence in the 
East Asian film business sphere. 


Trajectories of Creative Migration 


While film censorship is still haunting the rapid development of the film 
industry based in mainland China, Beijing and Shanghai (the two main nodes 
of the current East Asian film business network) are poised to keep a firm grip 
not only on the direction of film business development in East Asia, but also 
on changes in the ecology of global film industries. Both cities are municipal- 
ities under the direct control of China’s central government. Between Beying 
and Shanghai, Beiing has been in a better position over the past two dec- 
ades to develop its local film industry due to its proximity to governmental 
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power and its attraction for Chinese film talent to settle there (Chen 2017).°4 
The latter was attributable to the fact that the local film industries in Beijing 
and Shanghai had undergone different stages of development. Whereas the 
restructuring of the local film industry in Beijing in the 1990s was more rad- 
ical, the local film industry in Shanghai was still left with the old model of 
operation at around the same time. Nevertheless, the two cities’ access to the 
highest level of national governmental support for developing their subre- 
gional film-related infrastructure and financing facilities is thought to over- 
shadow what other parts of China have in the twenty-first century. Now that 
“film marketization” has become a norm in China, Beying and Shanghai are 
the host cities of the country’s two biggest film conglomerates: the China 
Film Group Corporation (CFGC) in Beying and the Shanghai Film Group 
in Shanghai (Yeh and Davis 2008, 37-51).°° These two state-owned film 
groups have witnessed the drastic transformation and ongoing restructuring 
of China’s film industry since the start of this century. The CFGC is also the 
main gatekeeper for national control over imported foreign film distribution 
in the country (Cheung 2016, 186-189).°° 

Beying and Shanghai also engage heavily in film production and copro- 
duction, distribution, exhibition, and related business activities through 
two major China-based film business platforms—the Beijing Film Market 
(attached to the Beijing International Film Festival) and the SIFF Film 
Market (attached to the Shanghai International Film Festival). The two cit- 
ies thereby attract film talent from around the world to migrate and work 
there. Important filmmakers, such as Peter Chan from Hong Kong, have 
built their mainland offices in either Beijing, Shanghai, or both.” The clus- 
tering of film talent from various parts of East Asia and other countries is 
also facilitated by China’s active negotiations and signing coproduction trea- 
ties with the filmmaking countries and territories I mentioned above. China 
signed the economic arrangements, the CEPA with Hong Kong and the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Framework Agreement (2010) with Taiwan, which will 
enable filmmaking collaboration among them. Meanwhile, China—foreign 
film coproductions are underway, often with parts of the film projects being 
shot on location in China. Some of the biggest film industry players (e.g., 
Paramount) are setting up representative offices and branches in Being and 
Shanghai, thereby helping create job opportunities. This, in turn, further 
attracts regional and worldwide film talent to the two biggest film hubs in 
China. 


Forces of Sociocultural Variation 


In the current East Asian film business network, Tokyo and Taipei appear 
less aggressive than the other four nodes, due to their national governments’ 
fluctuating approach to the respective film industries; yet these two cities 
often highlight how distinct sociocultural variation might work for them to 
maintain a presence in this network. 
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Tokyo is a main East Asian film business node but it reflects the Japanese 
government’s lack of systematic support for the national film industry. An 
oscillating governmental attitude to “film as culture” and “film as business” 
is believed to be the main cause of the problem (Cheung 2016, 191).°° 
Film-related endeavors are spread across different governmental units, which 
might make implementation difficult. Even though the country has taken 
part in such supranational film business organizations as Asian Film Com- 
missions Network, its half-hearted willingness to join the global film business 
suggests that Japan could easily be overshadowed by its neighboring filmmak- 
ing territories. However, Tokyo remains the main site for showcasing local 
Japanese film culture, as evident in its hosting the main office of Japan Film 
Commission, Tokyo Location Box (a filming location support office), and 
most importantly, the Tokyo International Film Festival (TIFF) and its affil- 
iated TIFFCOM content market (Cheung 2016, 214-215).°° The festival is 
one of the two East Asia-based competitive feature film festivals accredited 
by the International Federation of Film Producers Associations (FIAPF); the 
other one is the Shanghai International Film Festival. 

Taiwan underwent the transition from an authoritarian regime to democra- 
tization from the mid-1970s to the 1980s. Policies related to the local film sec- 
tor have reflected Taiwan’s unstable political realities over the years. Tatwan’s 
biggest annual film event is the Taipei Golden Horse Awards ceremony. Estab- 
lished in 1962, this event has become one of the most prestigious film award 
events across all Chinese-language film industries. Its associated Taipei Golden 
Horse Film Festival, launched in 1980, does not have an official film market- 
place similar to those affiliated to the other major international film festivals in 
the other five film business nodes identified here. This makes Taipei somewhat 
less noticeable than the other East Asian film business nodes in the context of 
global film trade. Still, Taipei’s share in the East Asian film business network 
should not be dismissed. It has persistently been exhibiting local Taiwan film 
culture in recent decades, while facing challenges from Hong Kong films at 
first, then from Hollywood products, and more recently from China-led, pan- 
East Asian coproduced films. As the seat of the ROC government in Taiwan, 
Taipei witnessed intensive governmental financial and infrastructural sup- 
port for Taiwan’s film culture through different decades. For example, in the 
1980s, governmental support led directly to the New Taiwan Cinema move- 
ment (1982-1986); in the first decade of the new century, such positive gov- 
ernmental measures arguably resulted in successful local Taiwan films, such as 
the romantic drama Cape No. 7. These success cases did raise hopes, but they 
remain too sporadic to vivify fully the faltering Taiwan film industry. 


CONCLUSION 


Applying Curtin’s three principles of “media capitals” to understanding the 
key qualities of the six film business nodes in twenty-first-century East Asia 
provides a clear view of these cities’ major roles in facilitating international 
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film business. While useful in bypassing the conceptual confines of “local,” 
“national,” and “global,” “East Asia” is simultaneously a very contested 
term in itself, both in political-economic and theoretical senses. What a dis- 
cussion of the contemporary East Asian film business network with the 
above-identified six nodes then reveals is the overall complexity and ambigu- 
ity involved. 

At the same time, the qualities of these regional film business nodes also 
show that these nodes do not operate separately, but react to and inter- 
act with one another, while also emulating each other’s performance in the 
highly congested world of international film trade. All are major film hubs in 
the region, and all have their distinctive competitive edges and disadvantages. 
The contexts of their film-related activities are, in turn, shaped by governing 
bodies and corresponding local/national film policies in these cities. There- 
fore, while China’s rise has been accompanied by its ambitious plan to expand 
the international reach of its film industry, at the current stage of develop- 
ment there are insufficient signs indicating that it has completely risen above 
the other major filmmaking territories in East Asia. The East Asian film busi- 
ness network, as represented by the identified six nodes and their intricate 
connectedness with each other, thus offers an intriguing alternative perspec- 
tive to observe and interpret the dynamics of international film affairs. 
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Alibaba Goes to the Movies 


Mark Gallagher 


At the intersection of industrial and authorial poetics and practices, this 
chapter explores the creative activity of emerging Chinese film pro- 
ducer Alibaba Pictures. The film division of Chinese e-commerce com- 
pany (and now world’s largest retailer by sales volume) Alibaba, Alibaba 
Pictures was formed in 2014 from the acquisition and renaming of Chi- 
naVision Media, and as of mid-2015 was China’s highest-valued film 
company despite having released no films. With trade press report- 
ing in 2015 that “the staff’s story development and production exec- 
utives are scrambling to find and execute projects that will justify their 
lofty valuation” (Cain 2015), Alibaba has swiftly developed its own pro- 
jects as well as cofinanced numerous Hollywood releases. The company 
has forged relations with companies as varied as Steven Spielberg’s Amb- 
lin Entertainment in the USA and Wong Kar-wai’s Jet Tone Produc- 
tion in Hong Kong. Addressing in particular Alibaba’s production activity 
within greater China, this chapter investigates the construction of a crea- 
tive signature through industry strategy. For Alibaba, this strategy includes 
investment in globalized US productions such as Mission: Impossible— 
Rogue Nation (2015), Star Trek Beyond (2016), and Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles: Out of the Shadows (2016) and mainland works such as See You 
Tomorrow (2016, aka Baz du ren or The Ferryman) and Journey to the West: 
The Demons Strike Back (2017). Still, as Variety reported in 2017, “In the 
last year it has become clear that the company is less a producer and increas- 
ingly a technology integrator” (Frater 2017c). As an integrator or as what 
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new APG chairman and CEO Yu Yongfu calls a “platform,” Alibaba Pictures 
engages in and fosters substantial, significant creative practice. 


ALIBABA EMERGES 


Since its founding in 1999, Alibaba has swiftly become a diversified com- 
merce and entertainment conglomerate. Its media holdings include owner- 
ship of or partial stakes in its own investment, production and distribution 
unit, Alibaba Pictures; the crowdfunding-esque film-investment business Yu 
Le Bao (aka Yulebao, or Entertainment Treasure); film-investment company 
Hehe Pictures; film and TV production company Enlight Pictures; producer- 
distributor Bona Film Group; streaming-video services Youku Tudou and 
TMall Box Office; the music-streaming sites Alibaba Planet and Xiami Music; 
the international event-ticketing firm Damai; online-ticketing platforms Tao 
Piao Piao and Taobao Movie; the theatre chain Dadi Cinema Construc- 
tion; and funding, licensing and distribution deals with Amblin Partners and 
NBCUniversal. The publicly traded company posted losses of $141 million 
in 2016 thanks to acquisitions and heavy marketing expenses but remains an 
investor favorite.! 

While most of Alibaba Pictures’ works to date have been part of successful 
Hollywood or Chinese franchises, See You Tomorrow merges presold elements 
(its source material, the short-form web-based “bedtime stories” of this dec- 
ade from author Zhang Jiajia) with an art-cinema pedigree, through its Hong 
Kong coproducer, Jet Tone. The film represents Jet Tone’s first work with 
a contemporary setting drawing chiefly on mainland creative ingredients and 
agents (most notably, short-story writer, coscreenwriter, and director Zhang) 
rather than Hong Kong ones. Filmed with its Hong Kong-based stars such as 
Tony Leung Chiu-Wai speaking Mandarin alongside Cantonese, and adapting 
hugely popular mainland serial fiction, See You Tomorrow continues Chinese 
companies’ merger of Hong Kong and mainland Chinese cultural materials, 
creative workers, and production expertise. 

In the context of Alibaba Pictures’ industrial efforts to date, I focus in this 
chapter on the intersection in See You Tomorrow of Jet Tone and producer Wong 
Kar-wai’s creative practice; on the casting and performance of actors Leung, 
Takeshi Kaneshiro, and others; and on the interplay of aesthetic elements hail- 
ing from across East Asia and internationally. Overall, I interrogate here the 
ongoing mainlandization of Hong Kong filmmaking practice as well as the 
corresponding Hong Kongification of contemporary Chinese popular cinema. 

The advance framing of See You Tomorrow from producer Wong 
Kar-wai_ offers numerous paths to insight into’ the _ relationship 
between the deep-pocketed commercial entity Alibaba and its crea- 
tive agents in cinema.* This framing also proactively defuses poten- 
tial tensions between the film’s Jet Tone lineage and its status as a 
bellwether for Alibaba’s creative and industrial ambition. At a 2015 Bei- 
jing event announcing the project, Wong (once rumored to direct but 
finally credited as producer) observed of the collaboration with Alibaba 
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that “Cooperation with Alibaba Pictures is a new experience for me because it 
is a film co-produced with a technology and internet company. |...] The film 
is a combination of literature, movie and technology” (Coonan 2015). While 
seemingly an anodyne, scripted remark, Wong’s statement presciently delin- 
eates the film that would appear the following year. “Literature” denotes See 
You Tomorrow’s status as an adaptation of popular fiction, highlighting too the 
writing background of author-turned-director Zhang Jiajia. “Movie” points to 
considerable intertextual links with Wong’s own directorial output, in particu- 
lar Chungking Express (1994), also costarring Leung and Kaneshiro. Finally, 
“technology” not only highlights the income stream of diversified e-commerce 
company Alibaba but also anticipates the film’s elaborate digital effects and glo- 
balized post-production infrastructure, which enlisted companies in Los Ange- 
les, Oslo, Bangkok, and Taipei for a range of visual effects. Broadly defined, 
“literature, movie, and technology” constitute part of the core selling points 
of commercial cinema, including China’s, Hong Kong’s, and Hollywood’s. 
Countless films are sold as literary adaptations, many (such as sequels) incor- 
porate intertextual references, and many are framed as showcases for advanced 
filming or effects technology. Wong’s films as director have also included liter- 
ary adaptations and intertextual pageants. Ashes of Time (1994), for example, 
adapts the popular Jin Yong (aka Louis Cha) novel The Legend of the Condor 
Heroes (1957); and 2046 (2004) references Days of Being Wild (1990), In the 
Mood for Love (2000), and in thematic intersections, other Wong-directed films 
too. Aside from his unconventional uses of step printing in Chungking Express, 
though, Wong has not been associated with film or other media as technol- 
ogies. Significantly, the press event enlists Wong—an idiosyncratic art-cinema 
filmmaker with professional ties to global luxury advertising as well as film cul- 
ture—to articulate mainland company Alibaba’s literature /movie/technology 
aspirations. This combination represents a departure for Wong, his Jet Tone 
company, and Hong Kong cinema more broadly. Wong’s invocation of “lit- 
erature, movie, and technology” signals the intersection of mainland popular 
fiction, Hong Kong cinephilic touchstones, and globalized production technol- 
ogies and postmodernist aesthetics on display in the film. 

See You Tomorrow's provenance is complicated and significant in other 
ways as well. According to IMDb, the film is nominally a mainland produc- 
tion, not a coproduction with Hong Kong companies. At the same time, 
its specified production companies are Hong Kong entities: the distributor 
Mei Ah Entertainment and Wong Kar-wai’s Jet Tone, with Jet Tone’s Hong 
Kong headquarters and separate Beying branch identified. The IMDb list- 
ing also notes the mainland’s Alibaba Pictures and ChinaVision Media Group 
(Alibaba’s precursor company) as investment sources.* During production, 
Chinese media also sought to frame the film as a local effort. For example, a 
China Radio International news item reports that “Leung said he practiced 
[Mandarin Chinese a lot, as this is the first film he’s done that’s required 
him to speak [MJandarin only” (Huang 2016). As I discuss later, the fin- 
ished film’s soundtrack belies this claim, and its end credits also include a 
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conspicuous “Mandarin Dubbing Director” credit.4 Even with ostensibly 
Mandarin or Cantonese versions produced for release on the mainland and in 
Hong Kong, respectively, the film alludes less to a single origin than to a series 
of localized sound-recording and -mixing practices. Hong Kong institutions 
have staked claims on the film as well. For example, at the 2017 Hong Kong 
Film Awards, it received seven nominations, winning Best Art Direction (for 
Alfred Yau) and Best Cinematography (the latter award shared by Peter Pau 
and Cao Yu; Pau is now a seven-time winner of the HKFA’s Best Cinematog- 
raphy award).° Yau and Pau are longtime Hong Kong industry professionals, 
while Yu has earned credits exclusively on mainland films. See You Tomorrow 
also premiered shortly after Jet Tone’s 25th anniversary, a cause for celebration 
in Hong Kong film culture. The 2016 Hong Kong International Film Festi- 
val, for example, included a program of retrospective screenings of Jet Tone 
releases. See You Tomorrow’s official promotion does not note this anniversary 
or the company, though a “Jet Tone Films 25 Year Anniversary” title appears 
prominently at the start of the film, and the logo of Jet Tone’s linked company, 
Block 2 Pictures, appears in trailers and also in opening credits.° These overlap- 
ping claims and credits attest to the highly fluid, unfixed condition of the main- 
land and greater-Chinese film industries. 

Films such as See You Tomorrow, fronted by established Hong Kong 
talents and showcasing a globalized, avowedly postmodernist aesthetic, rep- 
resent as much the Hong Kongification of mainland Chinese media output 
as they do the parallel mainlandization of Hong Kong creative workers and 
companies. With See You Tomorrow, this Hong Kongification occurs textu- 
ally at the level of language, through the repeated interjection of Canton- 
ese dialogue. While Cantonese is spoken in southern China as well as Hong 
Kong, in contemporary cinema, Cantonese appears overwhelmingly in Hong 
Kong rather than mainland productions. This use of language thus aligns See 
You Tomorrow with Hong Kong cinema rather than its increasingly domi- 
nant mainland counterpart. Hong Kongification also occurs extratextually, 
at the levels of production (via producer Wong and the Hong Kong-based 
Jet Tone and Block 2), casting (with four of the film’s five leads—Leung, 
Kaneshiro, actor and Cantopop star Eason Chen, and model-turned-actress 
Angelababy—all established Hong Kong performers in a range of media), 
and awards (1.e. the Hong Kong Film Awards’ de facto assertion of the film’s 
Hong Kong parentage). The film’s hybrid status contributes to its storytelling 
and thematics, which evoke a range of influences and values. 


SEE YOU TOMORROW AND CHINESE COSMOPOLITANISM 


See You Tomorrow is set in (and occasionally outside) the titular bar, with for- 
ays to adjacent businesses, other watering holes, and a handful of additional 
locations.’ Virtually every character is a bartender, an alcoholic, or both. 
Befitting its status as an adaptation from a short-story collection,® the film 
narrates multiple stories, alternating among the romantic entanglements of 
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five principals—played by Leung, Kaneshiro, Eason Chen, Angelababy, and 
Sandrine Pinna—and a series of shorter episodes involving other lovelorn 
characters who earn the counsel of patient “ferryman” Chen Mo (Leung), 
who guides his friends and clients through acute relationship traumas. Stylis- 
tically, the film displays a riot of anti-realist colors, achieved through exten- 
sive post-production effects. The bar setting features abundant neon lighting, 
including English-language signs for bar names and more; and the overall 
production design and costuming achieve what Variety’s Maggie Lee (2017) 
terms “eclectic clutter.” Despite its more than two-hour running time, the 
film moves mostly at a manic pace, with repeated flashbacks, subplots, music 
performances, and competitive-drinking set pieces. This content also delivers 
a regional pastiche. As Lee (2017) reports, “Each of the individual love sto- 
ries parodies a genre, from culinary film to 90s Cantopop [music video] to 
Japanese ‘Yankii’ (a type of high school hillbilly) subculture.” The soundtrack 
further constructs a bricolage aesthetic, pillaging regional as well as global 
sources. It merges American classic rock and Americana (Bob Seger’s “Old 
Time Rock and Roll” and Roy Orbison’s “Oh Pretty Woman”), Chinese 
and Taiwanese popular songs (including what Lee [2017] terms a “playlist 
of retro-Cantopop”), film-soundtrack staples such as Richard Strauss’s “Sun- 
rise” from Also sprach Zarathustra (known as the main theme from 2001: 
A Space Odyssey [1968], and also used in Alibaba’s Journey to the West: The 
Demons Strike Back), and a classical score with a French composer (Nathaniel 
Méchaly), performed by a Bangkok orchestra. Perhaps taking advantage of Ali- 
baba’s partnership with Paramount for Mission: Impossible—Rogue Nation, the 
film also uses repeated variations on Lalo Schifrin’s Mission: Impossible theme, 
used here in opening titles and to punctuate Leung’s stylish entrances and 
exits. As a further intertextual gesture, the soundtrack includes too the Peru- 
vian singer Cecelia Noél’s “Unicornio Azul,” a Spanish-language composition 
that recalls the Latin-inflected soundtracks of many of Wong Kar-wai’s films as 
director, including Days of Being Wild, In the Mood for Love, and 2040. 

The film bears the stylistic hallmarks of other Wong-directed films too, 
particularly Chungking Express, which also casts Leung and Kaneshiro as 
eccentric romantics and narrates its core stories in eating or drinking ven- 
ues (a bar and a food counter, for stories featuring Kaneshiro and Leung, 
respectively).? See You Tomorrow’s bar-nightclub and related settings amplify 
certain conditions of contemporary Chinese cultural life, purposefully distort- 
ing competitive instincts, romantic anxieties, and social-drinking pressures 
in ways that hyperbolically speak to (unmarried) viewers’ own life situations. 
These recurring locations also solve narrative challenges, such as how to con- 
struct spaces where diverse characters congregate. In See You Tomorrow, the 
bar settings also provide spaces for the development and resolution of story 
conflicts. The film includes plots involving each of its five leads (though the 
story arc of Kaneshiro’s character mostly includes that of Sandrine Pinna’s) 
and multiple narrative digressions based on its short-fiction source material. 
One story, told in flashback, sketches Chen Mo’s own ill-fated romance, 
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with fellow bartender He Muzi (Du Juan, also known as Jennifer Du), in 
or outside her own bar. In another plot, DJ and aspiring ferry-woman Xiao 
Yu (Angelababy) must fend off her challenger for the affections of singer Ma 
Li (Cantopop star Eason Chen), a duel culminating in an elaborate drink- 
ing contest, a nine-round “Bar Golf” game that moves from nightclub to 
nightclub. Yet another plot, in which Guan Chun (Kaneshiro) schemes to 
restore the memory, and pancake-making skills, of amnesiac baker Mao Mao 
(Pinna), develops in an eating establishment, not a drinking one: a restau- 
rant steps away from the See You Tomorrow bar. Notably, characters almost 
never appear in private homes. Aside from one scene in Xiao Yu’s apart- 
ment, and another near the end of the film in which Chen Mo appears in an 
under-renovation room that could be in a home, the film withholds views of 
domestic spaces, even in its many location-hopping montage sequences. The 
overall reliance on semi-public spaces shows the film’s interest in contempo- 
rary social subjects unencumbered by families of their own yet constructing 
surrogate family units with their coworkers, fellow socializers, and others 
seeking to navigate romantic fault lines. In this respect, the film shares themes 
with mainland romantic comedies such as If You Are the One (2008), Love ts 
Not Blind (2011), Finding Mr. Right (2013), and Women Who Flirt (2014), 
all of which narrate young to middle-aged adults’ romantic misadventures 
against backdrops of urbanization, globalization, evolving capitalism and 
consumerism, and ensuing shifts in social and gender roles. 

Alongside its fetishization of luxury consumer products and disposable 
leisure time, See You Tomorrow makes space for the articulation of a progres- 
sive Chinese cosmopolitanism. Women, not just men, play roles that involve 
professional entrepreneurism: bar or restaurant owner, for example, or rela- 
tionship counselor or musician. Many characters are also professional artists 
or creatives of some description: the singer Ma Li, the DJs Xiao Yu and Guan 
Chun (the latter also a onetime arcade-game star), and even the relationship 
guru Chen Mo (with Xiao Yu also his aspiring protégée). Partly owing to 
the absence of characters’ extended families, including elderly characters or 
parents—only Mao Mao’s father and uncle appear, each in one brief scene— 
the film does not emphasize filial piety or other traditional Confucian values. 
The protagonists’ surrogate family replaces the biological family, and this sur- 
rogate grouping even becomes multigenerational through the time-shifting 
flashbacks that show Xiao Yu as a preteen girl and Ma Li as a young singer. 
In addition, characters do not rely on networks of privilege to advance and 
find happiness. Aside from their abundance of leisure time—and implic- 
itly, disposable income—all occupy the same, unhierarchical social stratum. 
Adopting another tone, though, See You Tomorrow embraces vulgar material 
abundance, vividly photographing flashy cars, clothing, jewelry, and a range 
of global luxury brands. Such a representation permits a reading of the film 
as a social critique articulated through visual excess. Even disregarding poten- 
tial “spectacle as textual excess” arguments that recall approaches to 1950s 
Hollywood melodramas, we can locate at the core of the text an investment 
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in specific individuals who form a mutual support network. Overall, the film’s 
fantastic embellishments—ts stylized colors, surfeit of bizarre plot points, 
and credulity-stretching set pieces—adorn a narrative of an ad hoc collective 
of characters deeply invested, over the course of years or decades, in the lives 
of those they love or befriend. 

Amid the chaos, See You Tomorrow repeatedly returns to Leung as love 
counselor and de facto master of ceremonies, with Chen Mo’s voice-over 
narration connecting the film’s disparate plots and tones.!° Whether steered 
by director Zhang, producer Wong, or both, the film offers new roles for 
its veteran stars, but also recalls Leung and Kaneshiro’s established personas 
and costarring chemistry. For Leung, the film foregrounds a variably amia- 
ble and downhearted persona developed across many Hong Kong television 
series and films, including Wong’s. The role calls on him to display exuber- 
ant, comic physicality in many scenes: whipping up bar patrons into a fes- 
tive frenzy, or keeling over in an exaggerated stupor. He must also exhibit 
restrained, often silent tenderness toward his departed lover, his bar-scene 
friends, and his lovesick customers. Leung shoulders the film’s more serious 
elements, negotiating and performing loss and loneliness. Kaneshiro, mean- 
while, embodies the film’s slapstick elements, particularly in his efforts to 
retrain Mao Mao in pancake-making and in flashback scenes of his own initial 
courtship of her. He and the film render even his sadness in comedic fashion. 
Numerous reviews, for example, reference a scene in which Kaneshiro’s Guan 
Chun, after eating burned pancakes made by the now hopelessly unskilled 
Mao Mao, endures comically swollen lips, resulting in a sight gag nearly iden- 
tical to one used on Leung in 1993’s The Eagle Shooting Heroes, Jet Tone’s 
first film, also produced by Wong. The Leung—Kaneshiro pairing can also 
resonate with younger, mainland viewers who know the two only from films 
such as John Woo’s mainland-themed epic Red Cliff (2008, 2009) or Wong’s 
own southern China-focused The Grandmaster (2013), the former featuring 
both men, the latter Leung only. 

In many respects, See You Tomorrow’s aesthetic and thematic devices con- 
struct a world similar to those Leung and Kaneshiro have repeatedly occupied 
before. The South China Morning Posts Edmund Lee (2016), for example, 
calls the film “the pantomime cousin of Wong’s 2046.” Like that Leung- 
starring film, See You Tomorrow nests plots within plots (the writer Chow 
Mo-Wan’s sci-fi stories in 2046, the counselor Chen Mo’s romantically trou- 
bled cases in See You Tomorrow) and devotes energies to romances that either 
fail to ignite or fail outright. In addition, the structuring in terms of stories 
that pivot around a central location recalls Chungking Express, featuring 
Leung and Kaneshiro; and the abrupt shifts from one plot to another suggest 
aspects of Chungking Express’s close cousin, Fallen Angels (1995), featuring 
Kaneshiro. See You Tomorrow’s extreme nonlinearity—its repeated flashbacks 
and narrative digressions—echoes the preoccupation with time in nearly all 
of Wong’s films, as do its thematic interests in melancholic romance and in 
protagonists’ efforts to cling to or let go of their dolorous pasts. (Wong and 
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director Zhang share writing credits, with the screenplay credited to Wong 
despite his legendary indifference to scripts. ) 

At the same time, the film expresses a youthful, mainland sensibility, 
indebted in part to writer-director Zhang, born in 1980. It showcases young 
or energetic characters and wholesome pop-culture fandoms such as the pre- 
teen-girl devotee of singer Ma Li, played as a teen by Chinese pop star Lu 
Han, formerly of the boy bands EXO and EXO-M. Lu Han and Eason Chen 
both sing in the film. The soundtrack also features Leung, who duets with 
mainland singer Li Yuchun on the film’s theme song, a cover of Chen’s own 
“Ten Years.”!! Supplemented by American and European songs and musi- 
cians, and with Kaneshiro’s legacy as a 1990s Taiwanese pop star in the mix, 
the film’s use of music and music performers further indicates linked pro- 
cesses of mainlandization and Hong Kongification. Viewed another way, the 
film demonstrates the absorption of influences from across Chinese-speaking 
regions into a single, overstuffed confection. In total, See You Tomor- 
row stages a collision of styles, sensibilities, and cultural references, perhaps 
accounting for its lukewarm reception but also making it representative of 
multiple trends in greater China’s evolving cultural articulations. 


CHINESE CINEMA’S ACCENTS AND INTERSTITIALITY 


Two critical models in particular, from Ruby Cheung and Hamid Naficy, help 
us conceptualize this evolution. In New Hong Kong Cinema (2016), Cheung 
builds on Naficy’s work on accented cinema, identifying contemporary Hong 
Kong cinema as a “cinema of transitions” as well as an “interstitial” cinema. 
For Cheung, “cinema of transitions” designates “any cinema practice, tra- 
dition or film industry that demonstrates the ability to reflexively adjust and 
continuously readjust itself in proactive response to multiple ... transitions ... 
in the surrounding world” (2016, 15; emphasis in original). If the category 
includes Hong Kong cinema, subject to repeated disruptions and challenges 
since at least the 1990s (or looking further back, since the 1960s), it also 
describes the cinema of mainland China, which has transformed rapidly in the 
decades following China’s 1980s market liberalization or its 2001 entry into 
the WTO. Amid its continuing transitions, China’s film industry has become 
a dominant force in East Asia, with China overtaking Japan in 2012 as the 
world’s second-largest release market (measured by box-office revenue)!? and 
with state controls giving domestic producers and releases favorable access to 
that market. This market dominance belies the commercial industry’s rela- 
tive infancy, and in many respects its own interstitial status. In Naficy’s terms, 
interstitiality connotes functioning at a remove from established systems: “To 
be interstitial ... is to operate both within and astride the cracks of the system, 
benefitting from its contradictions, anomalies, and heterogeneity” (2001, 46). 
Accordingly, for Cheung, “if the dominant film industry is becoming a China 
market-oriented film industry that is based in mainland China and is heavily 
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charged with the Sinocentric ideology, then the New Hong Kong Cinema is 
accented in the sense that it is transitional and interstitial” (2016, 21). 

Cheung deftly adapts Naficy’s accented-cinema model, developed to 
account for the practices of filmmakers in exile or working in diasporic cir- 
cumstances. By Naficy’s original account, an established national cinema—a 
so-called “dominant cinema”—cannot be accented. Chinese commercial cin- 
ema would thus be the dominant, unaccented cinema of China, that is, “the 
dominant cinema produced by the society’s reigning mode of production” 
(Naficy 2001, 23). Still, Naficy’s mostly implicit definition of a “dominant 
cinema” leaves room for reworkings of the model. In his first use of the term, 
Naficy argues that “If the dominant cinema is considered universal and with- 
out accent, the films that diasporic and exilic subjects make are accented” 
(2001, 4). A corollary proposition follows: if China’s cinema is not universal 
and unaccented, it can also produce accented films. China’s cinema is demon- 
strably one of multiple transitions. These include shifts over time in ideology, 
regulation, and mode of production; in constitutions of cast, crew, and other 
personnel; in production scale, exhibition venues, and target markets; and 
more. China’s film history includes such varied epochs as the pre-1949 com- 
mercial cinema; the exclusively propagandistic cinema of the 1960s—1970s 
Cultural Revolution era; the evolving cinema of Deng Xiaopang’s 1980s 
reform period; the border-crossing cinema of the post-2003, post-CEPA 

ra/’; and various other engagements in the 2000s and 2010s with producers 
and studios in the USA, South Korea, and elsewhere in the East Asian region 
and internationally. With independent or “underground” films subject to var- 
ying degrees of censorship, opaque rules on content for domestic commer- 
cial productions, and huge growth of the exhibition sector accompanied by 
changing blackout periods and revenue-sharing arrangements for foreign-film 
exhibition, Chinese cinema remains at present in a long phase of transition. 
Not all filmmakers in China are physically or politically displaced, but all do 
operate under conditions of political, economic, and creative instability.!* 

Indeed, Cheung in her analysis moves from the notion of accented 
cinema to a broader “transition cinema,” using Naficy’s and others’ writ- 
ings to regard transition in terms of “change in the political-economic sys- 
tem in the countries concerned and how such change is imprinted on the 
cultural imagination in films” (2016, 15). Notions of accents, transitions, 
and interstitiality all offer means to assess the ways a collaborative produc- 
tion such as See You Tomorrow articulates culture and politics. With the influx 
of Hong Kong-based, native Cantonese speakers in the twenty-first-century 
in creative, particularly acting roles, mainland China’s cinema appears less 
“accented” than dubbed, though often incompletely. Such conditions of 
transience, mobility, and multilinguality create what we can positively term 
a cinema of discord. With See You Tomorrow, mainland cinema does retain 
multiple accents, especially through the inflections that Hong Kong compa- 
nies such as Jet Tone and creative agents such as Wong Kar-wai and Tony 
Leung Chiu-Wai contribute. Among other things, these inflections dilute the 
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Sinocentrism that Cheung and others regard as characteristic of mainland 
industry practices and output. The film’s characters are all young or youthful, 
and its aesthetic combines postmodernist bricolage and hypersaturated colors. 
This aesthetic, and the film’s tonal shifts from broad satire to deep melan- 
cholia, support no explicit message of socialist core values or uplift. Moreo- 
ver, the repeated uses of Cantonese dialogue enable a reading of the film as a 
riposte to the mainland government’s promotion of Putonghua (or standard 
Mandarin) in Hong Kong institutions such as schools, or as a benign varia- 
tion on the critique of linguistic hegemony offered in the “Dialect” segment 
of the local Hong Kong dystopian omnibus film Ten Years (2015). In See 
You Tomorrow’s far-from-realist world, the two languages routinely overlap 
Gf with complications for at least some viewers). The depiction of youthful, 
mainland-based cosmopolitans fluidly mixing languages suggests the folly of 
official efforts to limit Chinese territories’ Cantonese instruction in favor of 
Mandarin. !° 

See You Tomorrow’s use of language prompts us to delineate further the 
production team’s—and Chinese cinema’s—interstitiality. With its Alibaba 
backing and relatively large production apparatus, See You Tomorrow departs 
from portions of Naficy’s definition of the interstitial production mode, 
which he associates with low-budget filmmaking or with personalized fund- 
raising efforts (such as self-financing), and with many people playing multiple 
creative roles (Naficy 2001, 47-48). However, the film’s unmotivated shifts 
between Mandarin and Cantonese dialogue (with decorative uses of English 
as well) accord with interstitial cinema’s characteristic multilinguality (Naficy 
2001, 49). “In these films language is almost never taken for granted,” argues 
Naficy (2001, 50). See You Tomorrow’s receivers indeed remark on the fluidity 
of language as a feature of the viewing experience. Taipez Times reviewer Han 
Cheung, for example, highlights star Leung’s “incessant switching between 
Cantonese and Mandarin (and sometimes English), which is the most puz- 
zling part of the film.” She continues: 


It’s not just Leung—all Hong Kong-based actors do this constantly and often 
several times within one sentence. There is one scene where a character speaks 
exclusively in Cantonese while his sister only speaks Mandarin, and it’s as if the 
director thinks that speakers of the two languages can automatically understand 
each other. Perhaps it is to appeal to audiences across Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
China as the soundtrack also includes several Hoklo ... classics. But the story 
is set in Shanghai, everyone is obviously fluent in Mandarin and this effort in 


“inclusion” only makes things even more jarring than they already are. (Cheung 
2017) 


Multilinguality thus highlights the film’s highly accented nature but in this 
case thwarts viewer efforts to construct a coherent experience. What emerges 
is a sonically discordant text, if not quite the “Cinema Babel” of Abé Mark 
Nornes’s formulation. Nornes frames translation as negotiation, observing 
that “any time translation enters the motion picture, a negotiation process 
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begins with the translator and ends with the spectators” (2007, 8). While 
a dubbed or translated Cantonese version of the film exists, the ostensi- 
ble Mandarin release version, as described in Cheung’s review, refuses this 
negotiation. 

See You Tomorrow is hardly the only Greater Chinese film to incorporate 
multiple, largely incompatible languages. Hong Kong’s film industry has rou- 
tinely released films with multiple spoken languages, with Cantonese often 
joined with Mandarin, English, and more. Addressing a set of 1990s Fruit 
Chan-directed films, Howard Y. F. Choy argues that “the lingua franca of 
Cantonese, with features of English and Mandarin, has constructed a dis- 
tinct linguistic identity in postcolonial films made in Hong Kong” (2012, 
89). While not linguistically colonized like Hong Kong, mainland China’s 
geography and culture have resulted in at least seven to ten major varieties 
or dialects, many of them (such as Shanghainese) spoken in films that remain 
nominally Mandarin-language releases. Both mainland and Hong Kong 
cinema have long exhibited characteristics of the accented-cinema mode. 
See You Tomorrow, then, is notable in particular for its importation of Hong 
Kong’s linguistic mix—favoring Cantonese, Mandarin, and English—into 
mainland cinema. Han Cheung’s “jarring” viewing experience responds to 
the film’s deliberate efforts both to use language as one of many tools for 
textual bricolage or layering and to locate the film culturally within, or in 
sympathy with, Hong Kong rather than the mainland. (Note that Cheung 
does not mention hearing Shanghai dialect in the film, despite its setting.) 
Producer and cowriter Wong Kar-wai has long promoted a kind of Hong 
Kong localism, particularly in 1960s period films such as Days of Being Wild 
and In the Mood for Love, which craft resonant images of an ever-evolving 
Hong Kong’s storied past. Rather than approaching See You Tomorrow as a 
product of Wong’s singular authorship, though, and rather than suggesting 
that director and cowriter Zhang Jiajia privilege aspects of Hong Kong’s cul- 
ture over mainland China’s, we can regard the film’s multilinguality as a sign 
of global openness and contemporaneity. See You Tomorrow supplies a vision 
of a China buoyed by capitalism, a mode whose shared language remains 
overwhelmingly English. A paean to contemporary leisure culture (especially 
social drinking, but also through one central plot, pop-music fandom) and 
to youthful romance, the film metonymically articulates Alibaba’s own global 
and commercial aspirations. 

See You Tomorrow’s \language-shifting feature can also render the film 
productively illegible, partly outside the reach or concern of mainland cen- 
sors and nationalist-minded viewers. As such, the film functionally adheres 
to another of Naficy’s criteria for interstitial cinema, a “complexity |that| 
includes the artisanal conditions and the political constraints under which 
the films are shot” (2001, 51). Partly thanks to Alibaba’s financial support, 
the film did not face notable regulatory challenges, and Alibaba’s status as 
a powerful contributor to China’s domestic economy surely aided the film’s 
prospects. It earned a premium late-December release date in China, a period 
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historically engineered to drive up local film receipts (including by block- 
ing imported releases, particularly Hollywood’s).!° Alibaba had previously 
been successful in securing high-profile, Chinese New Year-season opening 
dates for its other releases, including Wolf Totem (2015), released in Febru- 
ary 2015, and Journey to the West: The Demons Strike Back, released to record 
receipts in late January 2017. Like other Alibaba projects, then, See You 
Tomorrow finds the company successfully managing regulatory complexity, 
filming with a large contingent of Hong Kong and other non-mainland actors 
and securing commercially viable release slots. 

In addition, the film’s largely (or exclusively) East and Southeast Asian the- 
atrical release approximates interstitial cinema’s final features: limitations of dis- 
tribution and exhibition (Naficy 2001). Though its cast, setting, source texts, 
and tone render it a work better suited for the mainland and regional-Asian 
markets than for wider international distribution, See You Tomorrow offers mul- 
tiple globalized elements that could warrant its wider release. These include 
producer and film spokesman Wong Kar-wai, internationally celebrated star 
Leung, and Hollywood-affiliated costar Angelababy (who has appeared in 
high-profile releases such as Independence Day: Resurgence |2016]|), not to 
mention the film’s status as global technology company Alibaba’s first official 
production. However, no evidence exists that the film screened outside Asia, 
in commercial exhibition or even at festivals. Interstitiality, for Naficy, “means 
being located at the intersection of the local and the global” (2001, 46). It 
also means being subject to the constraints of the local and the global, particu- 
larly the accumulated barriers to international distribution of contemporary 
Chinese films. 


ENGLISH- LANGUAGE TRADE DISCOURSE AND EAST ASIAN CINEMA 


See You Tomorrow—or Bai du ren, or The Ferryman—raises other questions 
for East Asian film studies as well. In particular, it draws attention to the 
gaps and misinformation in research sources surrounding Chinese film and 
entertainment. At the most basic level, comprehensive information about 
the film’s production—its shooting locations, production companies, release 
patterns, and theatrical revenues—is largely unavailable to researchers. Eng- 
lish-language trade sources such as Variety and The Hollywood Reporter 
addressed its production deals and its opening-weekend performance,!” 
and yet, as for countless non-US productions, only sporadic information 
appeared elsewhere. In its yearly revenue charts, Box Office Mojo reports 
the film’s receipts of just over US$70 million in China in 2016,!° but the 
site includes no further entry on the film. IMDb offers no box-office fig- 
ures, or any release information outside some Asian territories (China, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Singapore). Overall, then, See You Tomorrow’s 
convoluted positioning complicates efforts to categorize and investigate it. 
Its fundamental lack of visibility does prevent it from being a fixed exhibit 
for western commentators, in the way that, for example, the adjacent release 
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The Great Wall (2016) promptly became a shorthand for poorly executed 
US-—Chinese coproductions. However, these complications also limit the 
film’s ability to secure a foothold in global film culture or to earn recog- 
nition as an economically, industrially, and culturally significant artifact and 
phenomenon. 

When information does appear in English-language journalism and trade- 
press sources, it often conforms to downbeat narratives regarding the threat 
or instability of Asian technology and media companies. Japanese companies 
such as Sony earned this status beginning in the 1980s, and South Korea’s 
Samsung has been a recent target, with the company joined semantically (if 
also politically and economically) to the scandal-plagued Park Guen-Hye 
administration, ousted in 2017.!? Given the Chinese government’s central 
role in commercial enterprise, critical commentary on Chinese companies 
often functions by proxy as judgment on the Chinese Communist Party and 
on China’s politics and economy overall. Chinese companies have indeed 
grown in unconventional and uneven ways, with concomitant results for 
investors, employees, and ordinary citizens, and with implications for com- 
panies’ overseas partners, competitors, and customers. US media coverage 
reflects a corresponding suspicion. For example, writing about the Chi- 
nese media sector’s global expansion, the New York Times’s Paul Mazur 
(2017) claims of Alibaba and Tencent that “Both have made expensive for- 
ays into Hollywood with lackluster results.” In fact, both companies’ initial 
Hollywood partnerships have borne fruit. The Mission: Impossible, Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles, and Star Trek franchise entries with Alibaba invest- 
ment were all global hits.*? Tencent’s film division, Tencent Pictures, has also 
invested almost exclusively in hit films: Warcraft (2016), a disappointment 
in the USA but strong internationally, and a huge hit in China; the global 
success Kong: Skull Island (2017); and the record-breaking Wonder Woman 
(2017).*! Mazur’s misleading claim fits a resilient US journalistic and trade- 
press narrative undergirded by wariness of China’s growing commercial 
power, particularly in media and technology sectors. The New York Times 
and media-industry trade publications such as Variety and The Hollywood 
Reporter have zealously documented the shifting fortunes of technology and 
media companies such as Alibaba and Dalian Wanda, particularly those com- 
panies’ swift expansions and periodic setbacks. The perceived failure of The 
Great Wall—despite its nearly $332 million global receipts, including over 
$170 million in China, where it ranks among 2016’s top ten releases—has 
accelerated ongoing trade-press hand-wringing about Hollywood—China col- 
laborations.?* Like its competitors Dalian Wanda and Tencent, then, Alibaba 
recurrently figures in a Western-inflected narrative of exceedingly ambitious 
(and implicitly, Communist Party-supported) technology and media compa- 
nies that threaten to disrupt US studio hegemony in mass global entertain- 
ment. Business coverage such as the New York Timess offers such companies 
as object lessons of non-Western corporate hubris, even as the companies 
generally grow and prosper. 
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Alibaba’s other completed and upcoming projects further indicate efforts 
to develop globalized or regionalized films with strong viability in the increas- 
ingly competitive mainland release market. The company’s 2017 releases 
include Once Upon a Time, a historical fantasy codirected by Hollywood ani- 
mation veteran Anthony LaMolinara; the Hong Kong action thriller Paradox, 
a sequel in the SPL (2005, 2015) series; and next on its release slate, Mez 
You Bie De At, a Mandarin-language adaptation of German crime writer 
Ingrid Noll’s 1991 novel Hell Hath No Fury. It will also finance the work 
of other Hollywood and European film veterans, including Giuseppe Tor- 
natore and Renny Harlin, the latter contracted for a film adaptation of the 
popular Chinese video game Legend of the Ancient Sword. Alibaba has also 
acquired rights for film versions of the Warriors young-adult fiction book 
series and for a Chinese remake of Twentieth Century Fox’s Night at the 
Museum (2006-2014) franchise, further demonstrating its localization of 
presold, overseas productions. Earlier, in 2015, Alibaba successfully distrib- 
uted Wolf Totem, from internationally pedigreed French director Jean-Jacques 
Annaud, a project cofinanced through Alibaba’s Yu Le Bao crowdfunding/ 
investment platform.’* The prestige release was the number-17 performer in 
2015 at the box office in China, by far the film’s widest release market.?* Like 
many global content producers, Alibaba has also indicated a shift toward pro- 
duction of original web content, alongside or in lieu of theatrical releases.?° 
Exemplifying another East Asian industry trend, the company has also 
invested in regional coproductions, so far including the China-South Korea 
coproduction Real (aka Rz-eol, 2017), with Alibaba backing an otherwise 
wholly South Korean film.?° 

In the still-evolving space of theatrical film, Alibaba navigates markets 
through what we can term a 7isk-dispelling strategy: its releases to date all 
extend existing US or Chinese franchises or adapt popular fiction (the latter 
category including Soul Mate |2016]|, which adapts Anni Baobei’s web-fiction- 
themed novel July and Ansheng). The company has engaged in market- 
conscious creative experimentation and adopted localized or regionalized 
versions of corporate Hollywood practices such as star-casting, franchising, and 
timely adaptation of recent popular fiction. Still, because the Alibaba Group 
now boasts extensive holdings in a range of film-related companies, including 
production entities, funding structures, distributors, streaming-video platforms, 
theater chains, ticketing sites, and more, it is difficult to specify what consti- 
tutes an Alibaba production or to pinpoint the company’s precise contributions 
to a given work. Nonetheless, Alibaba Pictures is demonstrably involved in 
investment, production, and mainland distribution of Chinese-, English-, and 
Korean-language releases, with most of its projects enlisting mainland, Hong 
Kong, and overseas talent and companies. Its areas of engagement and influ- 
ence include, primarily, mainland China; secondarily, the East Asian region; 
and finally, the global west, particularly the USA. Alibaba Pictures’ significance 
lies not only in its status as a major, diversified technology and media company 
poised for market impact and dominance, but also in its establishment of 
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international links and its releases’ aesthetic plurality, mining a range of artistic 
intertexts and helping join East Asian art-cinema icons such as Wong Kar-wai to 
mainstream Chinese pop culture. 
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NOTES 


. See Frater (“Alibaba Pictures Group’s Losses Hit $141 Million,” 2017). 
. The title Baz du ren appeared consistently from the film’s inception to its 


release, though the English title eventually changed from The Ferryman to See 
You Tomorrow, the latter the name of the film’s principal bar setting, a name 
that appears in English on a neon sign shown in many shots. 


. See Internet Movie Database, “See You Tomorrow (2016): Company Credits.” 
. Of course, this dubbing could involve actors other than Leung. The film also 


credits two Mandarin coaches. 


. For See You Tomorrow’s awards, see the awards listing at http://www.hkfaa. 


com/winnerlist.html, accessed 15 June 2017. To understand how an avowedly 
mainland film would qualify for the Hong Kong awards, we can turn to the 
awards’ Wikipedia entry, which notes the following eligibility criteria: “A film 
qualifies as a Hong Kong film if it satisfies two of the three criteria, namely: the 
film director is a Hong Kong resident, at least one film company is registered 
in Hong Kong, and at least six persons of the production crew are Hong Kong 
residents” (from  https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hong_Kong_Film_Award, 
accessed 14 June 2017). While director Zhang Jiajia, a native of Nantong and 
a graduate of Nanjing University, presumably resides on the mainland, the film 
does fulfill the other two criteria. 


. Complicating the film’s point of origin further, the IMDb listing credits Ali- 


baba’s Hong Kong rather than Beijing branch as a production company; Jet 
Tone’s Hong Kong and Shanghai branches feature as well. 


. Shanghai is the nominal setting, though location shooting took place in Nan- 


jing and Qinghai (Lee 2017). 


. See You Tomorrow adapts a story from Zhang’s “bedtime stories” collection I 


Belonged to You, which also formed the basis for another 2016 release with 
Alibaba connections (via its Enlight Pictures affiliation), I Belonged to You (aka 
Cong ni de quan sin ste lu guo), whose protagonists are young DJs. In altering 
the ages, professions, and more of the print- (or more accurately, web-) fiction 
characters, See You Tomorrow reworks its source material substantially. A 2014 
profile of Zhang in China’s Global Times asserted that “Five movies adapted 
from stories in I Belonged to You are currently in the works” (Xiong 2014), 
hinting that some variations would be needed to differentiate the various films. 


. Lee (2017) identifies another intertextual echo in the initial café setting of 


Wong’s US-filmed My Blueberry Nights (2007). 


. As a radio DJ, the character Xiao Yu also earns some voice-over privileges, if 


mostly to deliver exposition. 
See Hktopten (2016). 
See Pulver (2013). 
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CEPA, the Mainland and Hong Kong Closer Economic Partnership Arrange- 
ment, signed in 2003, enables qualified coproductions to bypass film-import 
quotas and has thus stimulated the interaction between, and corresponding 
transformation of, the mainland’s industry and Hong Kong’s. 

To be fair, filmmakers and companies even in established industries in stable 
democracies face similar challenges, if less stringent and unpredictable censorship. 
On Hong Kong responses to limits on Cantonese-language education, see Yau 
(2014). 

Deadline Hollywood reported in 2015, for example, that “China regularly loads the 
end of the Gregorian calendar year with local movies, and blocks out most Holly- 
wood fare to help ensure box office share tips in its favor” (Tartaglione 2015). 
See, for example, Brzeski (2016). 

See the listing at http://www.boxofficemojo.com/intl/china/yearly/?yr= 
2016&p=.htm (accessed 14 June 2017). Another box-office data site, The 
Numbers, offers the slightly lower figure of a $69 million gross (at http:// 
www.the-numbers.com/movie /See-You- Tomorrow-(China)#tab=summary, 
accessed 14 June 2017). 

See for example, Choe (2017) and Choe et al. (2017). 

See the Box Office Mojo figures for the films at, respectively, http://www. 
boxofficemojo.com/movies/?id=mi5.htm, http://www.boxofficemojo.com/ 
movies/?id=tmnt2016.htm, and http://www.boxofficemojo.com/movies/ 
?id=startrek2016.htm, all accessed 30 August 2017. 

For these films’ global receipts, see Box Office Mojo listings at http://www. 
boxofficemojo.com/movies/7id=wonderwoman.htm, http://www.boxoffice- 
mojo.com/movies/?id=legendary2016.htm, and http://www.boxofficemojo. 
com/movies/?id=warcraft.htm, all accessed 30 August 2017. 

On The Great WalPs total and China-specific receipts, see Box Office Mojo 
listings at http://www.boxofficemojo.com/movies/?id=greatwall.htm and 
http: //www.boxofficemojo.com/intl/china/yearly /?yr=2016&p=.htm, both 
accessed 30 August 2017. 

IMDb does not classify Wolf Totem as an Alibaba project but does credit its 
precursor company, ChinaVision Media Group, as a coproducer of the film 
(see https://pro-labs.imdb.com/title /tt2909116/companycredits, accessed 
14 June 2017). In addition, Zhang Qiang, Alibaba executive director until 
mid-2017, had developed the film during his previous tenure as head of Bei- 
jing Forbidden City Film Corporation, one of the production companies 
responsible for the film. In the interim, Zhang also served as a vice president 
for key state producer the China Film Group, another Wo/f Totem coproducer, 
and the one whose support for the production contributed to the removal of 
director Annaud’s longtime ban from entering China, a ban enacted after the 
release elsewhere of the Annaud-directed Seven Years in Tibet (1997). 

See Box Office Mojo data for the film at http://www.boxofficemojo.com/ 
movies/?7id=wolftotem.htm and for China’s 2015 theatrical revenues at 
http://www.boxofficemojo.com /intl/china/yearly /?yr=2015&p=.htm. 
Patrick Frater observes that “Following the arrival of Yu Yongfu as chair- 
man and CEO in December [2016], APG says it will increasingly focus on 
made-for-Internet content” (Frater, “Alibaba Pictures Group’s Losses Hit 
$141 Million,” 2017). 

For news of some of these productions, see Jaafar (2016). 
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In his book, Asta as Method, Kuan-Hsing Chen characterizes Asia as “an 
open-ended imaginary space, a horizon through which links can be made 
and new possibilities can be articulated” (Chen 2010, 282). In so doing, 
Chen offers a way of reimagining the terms of connection and critique in 
an inter-Asian cultural context. This assertion resonates widely, yet differ- 
ently, across a range of East Asian cultural production from well before the 
1990s. For Chen, Asia is a space for engendering new, transnationally criti- 
cal projects. Not simply defined in opposition to the West, Asia’s locations 
instead “become one another’s reference points, so that an understanding of 
[regional identity] can be transformed and subjectivity rebuilt” (Chen 2010, 
xv). For creative and cultural workers linked to emerging video, screen, and 
media arts, “Asia” has also become a platform across which new modes of 
production might be linked across the region’s centers of media capital, be 
they of Tokyo or Shanghai, Taipei or Seoul, or Hong Kong or Singapore. 
What is often notable to the production of emerging media arts in this con- 
text, however, is their contested negotiation within commercial, cultural, 
and creative industry interests that “directly link the regional emergence 
and potential of | East Asian media production], and of Asia more generally” 
to the social benefits generated by “economic globalization” (Mackintosh 
et al. 2009, 10). A wide range of digital and media arts consortia expressed 
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concerted interest in the region over the course of the early 2000s, including, 
for example, Siggraph. Long established as a premier (and centrally North 
American) site for the development and display of the latest in digital arts and 
technologies, Siggraph organizers established linked conference and showcase 
platforms in East Asia and Asia more generally over the first decade of the 
new millennium. Before the president of the inaugural 2008 Siggraph Asia 
declared the region as a burgeoning center for the digital media industry, 
Siggraph had deemed North America as the locus best suited to support the 
latest innovations in digital media and technologies. But now was the time 
for Asia: “We hope to spark new ideas and breakthroughs that will further 
seal Asia’s spot as a hub for the world’s most creative talents,” continued 
the Siggraph president, as he forecast its annual rotation of locations from 
Yokohama, to Seoul, to Hong Kong, and then Singapore (SIGGRAPH Asia 
2009). Here, the region was mobilized as a hub for digital arts to indicate 
its inclusion as a “potent force in the globalization process” for new media 
production (Mittelman 1996, 189). 

However such “Asian new media arts” initiatives may have been shared 
by actors both in and out of the cartographic geography of the region, it is 
important to note that they are produced by individuals, collectives, indus- 
tries, and state entities that “subscribe to contradictory agendas” across a 
range of media capital interests (Balle 2002, 41). Such “Asian” and “emer- 
gent” media consortia are thus indicative of the “complex, conflicting, and 
indeterminate process|es]” whereby regional production has been linked to 
new media, screen, and video arts (Mackintosh et al. 2009, 8). “New Ris- 
ing Global Asia Culture” and “New Rising Asian Media” were two signifi- 
cant organizational and promotional titles for the 2008 AsiaGraph gathering 
in Shanghai (AszaGraph 2008). These culture industry mandates might tempt 
us to focus our analysis on a critique of the efficacies or failures of their seem- 
ingly univocal aims toward a global stage. Yet consortia like AsiaGraph are 
better understood as a nexus for the wide range of competing practices and 
aspirations through which actors, both in and out of East Asia’s cultural and 
creative industries, have utilized the region as a platform for the development 
of emerging media and video arts. By 2008, AsiaGraph had been established 
as a loose set of consortia involving artists, curators, educators, and indus- 
try and state workers linked to such media capitals as Shanghai, Tokyo, and 
Seoul, and from there linked to a number of ASEAN country initiatives. Dif- 
ferently situated across hubs of media and arts production in East Asia, these 
consortia have loosely shared a vision of not simply promoting new media, 
screen, and video arts within Asia; they have also been concerned with pro- 
ducing emergent forms that are specific and particular to it. What is particu- 
lar to the region, however, is highly dependent upon their negotiation across 
a dynamic and shifting set of regional networks and expressions. Articulated 
and accessed distinctly from one media capital to another, the “New Rising 
Asia Global Culture” of AsiaGraph was further and differently negotiated 
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across the vast range of artist-, curator-, and production-linked actors and 
practices that contributed to it. 

Such collaborative initiatives are useful for interrogating the dynamics 
through which emerging media, video, and screen arts have been mobilized 
in tandem with a so-called rising East Asia, and Asia more generally. As Berry, 
Mackintosh, and Liscutin have effectively demonstrated, a “new sense of the 
region as ‘New Asia’” has been produced from the turn of the millennium as 
cultural and creative industries—screen industries prominent among them— 
gain a “global profile” (Mackintosh et al. 2009, 1-2). The particular arena of 
emerging media and video arts further makes visible what Raymond Williams 
has elsewhere phrased “the fact of emergent cultural practice [as a] neces- 
sary complication of the would-be-dominant [here globally aspiring and pro- 
gress-driven regional] culture” (Williams 1977, 126). Williams underscores 
the necessity of interrogating the “internal dynamic relations” of cultural pro- 
duction, which always also include the “emergent” and the “residual” (122). 
The former is dependent “crucially on finding new forms or adaptations of 
form”; the latter is based in the “residue ... of some previous formation.” 
Both are effective in the present, however, as they represent discontinuous 
“areas of human experience, aspiration and achievement which the dominant 
culture neglects, under values, opposes ... cannot recognize” and often can- 
not anticipate (124). Emergent media arts, to be sure, are easily incorporated 
into the “futurological tropes” through which cultural industries in East Asia 
and beyond have tied media arts production to the technological develop- 
ments that have engendered economic innovation and thus global growth 
in the region (Morley 2007, 8). Yet emergent media arts practices, here not 
separate from the residual but rather in close conversation with its potentials, 
can also advance the ambivalence of dominant regional expression, if not its 
alternatives or opposition. Thus, while the “New Rising Global Asia Culture” 
of AsiaGraph’s promotion was to signal, as its poster further promoted, the 
“reaching [of] a more prosperous human life by elements from Asian cul- 
ture together with IT technology” (AstaGraph 2008), the “futurological 
tropes” of this new media Asia are not simply dominant symbols of regional 
rise. They are also contested frames for media arts production and expression, 
as well as horizons for debate in the possibilities of media, screen, and video 
practice. These regional practices, moreover, are produced over great negoti- 
ation. As Havens, Lotz, and Tinic have also argued in their call for a critical 
studies of media industries, “midlevel” actors (here, curators, critics, and art- 
ists) engage with these new media Asia collective efforts over great negotia- 
tion, contradiction, and contingency (Havens et al. 2009). 

The organizational discourses and curatorial practices linked to the pro- 
duction of emergent media, screen, and video arts in East Asia are thus best 
articulated in the negotiation that occurs in the often razor-thin distance 
between dominant, progress-driven cultural industry mandates and emer- 
gent media’s (here) residual practices—the new forms and adaptations that 
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are unrecognized yet still lived “on the basis of residue ... of some previous 
formation” (Williams 1977, 122). To this end, I focus on collective efforts 
that have aimed to produce specifically “Asian” new media, screen, and video 
arts linked to Tokyo, as they sit in relation to other locations of the region. 
I address a recent genealogy within this context, from the late 1990s into 
the new millennium, so as to underscore the ever-shifting uses of “new” 
and “emergent” within this interface between regional geographies and 
media arts. In a moment and set of locations where spaces for oppositional 
and alternative media practice seem even less possible than that of Williams’s 
1977 articulation, our recognition of these dynamic shifts remains significant. 
In particular, I address two sets of Tokyo-based initiatives that inform us of 
the contestations that make up these recent assemblages. I primarily address a 
number of Japan Foundation-supported contemporary Asian media art exhi- 
bitions from the early 2000s, setting the Japan Foundation’s cultural indus- 
try promotions against the curatorial practices of collection that reassembled 
and reframed new screen media and video arts for an emergent region. I con- 
sider how “emergent” new media’s negotiation of competing “dominant” 
and “residual” arts and production practices both acquiesce to and diverge 
from what scholars have affirmed to be Japanese cultural industry interests, 
in the 1980s and 1990s, to act as a “conductor” of Asian cultural produc- 
tion (Tezuka 2012, 147). With this in mind, I then conclude by returning to 
the Tokyo-based iteration of AsiaGraph to further reflect on the competing 
cultural roles that particular media capitals play in this arena. Addressing two 
significant cultural industry initiatives whereby emerging arenas of “Asia” and 
“media arts” converge (or, alternatively, refuse to converge), I underscore the 
contested practices that have produced new screen arts and technologies for 
the region from the turn of the millennium. Here, “emerging” and “Asian” 
production becomes a means to address collusion and difference, as well as 
presence and absence, in media arts practices linked to the region. 


DOMINANT ASSEMBLAGES OF EMERGENT ASIAN MEDIA, 
SCREEN, AND VIDEO ARTS 


From the end of the 1990s, a series of contemporary Asian art exhibitions 
were produced by a consortia of regional curators and artists in tandem with 
Japanese cultural industry initiatives. These exhibitions largely utilized Tokyo- 
based resources to assemble, reframe, and thereby introduce the “emergent” 
face of media, screen, and video arts in an economically and thereby cultur- 
ally advancing region. This, at the very least, was the mandate of the Japan 
Foundation, the publicly funded body that has long promoted the interface 
between Japanese film, media, and arts and the world at large. The Foun- 
dation’s support of these millennial exhibitions resonated with its efforts, 
from at least the 1980s, to utilize Tokyo as a platform from which to “con- 
duct” or “organize” specifically Asia-based media and cultural production 
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(Tezuka 2012, 147). At the same time, these exhibitions were produced at 
a moment of Japanese cultural industry transition as it, alongside other cul- 
tural and creative industries throughout East and Northeast Asia, had risen 
“to a place of primacy in the construction and mobilization of ... regional 
identity and formation,” thereby “laying the foundation for future Asian 
co-operation” (Mackintosh et al. 2009, 2). Against this collision of old and 
new, yet equally persistent, regional cultural industry mandates, the screen 
media and video arts of these Asian shows were produced across a geometry 
of competing media practices by producers, curators, and artists. Not simply 
espousing the rise of a New Asia, whose techno-cultural advancement leads 
to new, advanced, and prosperous forms of living, these competing practices 
are reminiscent of Raymond Williams’s “often cited conceptual apparatus 
for the examination of technology, ... cultural life, and the tone of time and 
place” (Acland 2007, xxi). In particular, his elaboration of the imperatives 
of examining together “residual,” “emergent,” and “dominant” formations 
sheds light on the ways that “continuity and discontinuity both play roles 
in the structuring of” a mediated region. This approach allows us to leave 
behind, as Charles Acland also argues regarding Williams, “any supposition 
about the simplistic, static, and well defined boundaries of the province of 
the dominant, let alone new” (xxi). Cultural industry aspirations for Asian 
screen media and video arts in this context emerge through dominant link- 
ages between the development of new technologies and the progress afforded 
the region in the rationalizations of globalization. 

For the Japan Foundation mandates that produced them, new Asian arts 
exhibitions at the turn of the millennium were tasked with reflecting a new 
region in the making, “emergent” in its relationship to advancing twenty- 
first-century media and technologies. The promotional description of the 
2000 exhibition, Serendipity, is exemplary of the convergence of media arts 
and Asia Pacific locations through which these platforms were to be framed: 


As our first exhibition of the new millennium, the Japan Foundation Asia 
Center is pleased to present ... the first exhibition organized by the Asia Center 
to specifically showcase the photography, video, and experimental film of 
Asia. Interest in photography, film, and video as visual arts is growing rapidly 
throughout the world in tandem with advances in media technology and the 
spread of globalization ... Together with visitors to the gallery, we look forward 
to exploring the possibilities of a new visual art in the Asia of today. ( Yocho/Ser- 
enatpity 2000, i) 


The 2000 exhibition was the first Japan Foundation Asia project to recog- 
nize mechanically, electronically, and technologically rendered art—here, 
photography, video installation, and experimental film—as a viable expression 
of cultural production for the region. From the late 1980s, the Asia Center 
had produced a steady stream of Asian art exhibitions that had legitimized 
the arts of the region under more established material practices—practices 
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linked to painting and sculpture, for example, as well as more established 
narrative and documentary film genres. Against this, Serendipity was intended 
to “explore the possibilities of a new visual art in the Asia of today” through 
its attention to more “emergent,” technologically based creative practices. 
On the one hand, this exhibition reflected a recognition, widely held in the 
arts world and shared by this exhibition’s organizers and curators, of the ways 
that “digital technology [had] merged video’s distinctive production with 
that of independent filmmaking and photography” over the previous decade. 
As this understanding of the digital development of media arts was brought 
to Serendipitys concern for the possibilities of an “Asia of today,” the 
exhibition’s “innovative” and “experimental” expressions were also to signal, 
by virtue of their links to emergent technologies, a region rapidly changing 
in the close collusion between technological innovations and the advances 
afforded in processes of globalization. 

The emergent practices of this “new visual art in the Asia of today” was, 
for the Japan Foundation, constructed not simply within abstracted, global 
flows of technology or capital in the region. This regional landscape was also 
further constructed in a more specific manner—in the regionally collabora- 
tive conditions of exhibition that were also to be shifting in their interface 
with globalization. For the producers of the 2004 exhibition Out the Window: 
Spaces of Distraction, for example, it was not only art practices themselves, but 
also the “sites where art is shown” that were “moving away from the practices 
of the conventional museum system.” It was this spatial shift that was also 
to encourage them to “pursue possibilities of alternative, experimental forms 
of expression” (Auto za uindo / Out the Window 2004, 11). To be sure, arts 
exhibition practices in Japan had long been developed in collusion with cor- 
porate and industry-driven imperatives. Cultural and arts exhibition practices 
in Japan, as Tomuuka, Kanno, and Kobayashi underscore, have from at least 
the late 1900s been strongly supported by “department stores, newspaper 
corporations, railways, and the private corporations” in ways that have been 
“complementary to the government’s cultural policy,” which has tended to 
focus on established forms of high culture to build national prestige (Tomoka 
etal. 2002, 51). Yet what the Japan Foundation Asia Center deemed cen- 
tral to the sea change of possibility engendered by its contemporary Asian 
(and largely screen media-focused) art exhibitions was what they considered 
the region’s “new” technologized globality of the new millennium. Indeed, 
the central curator for an earlier 2003 exhibition pronounced that the very 
potential of constituting new Asian arts lay in the “possibility of a collabo- 
rative space” engendered through regionally collective exhibition efforts. In 
its Tokyo-based production, this “collaborative space” was certainly linked 
to the transformed legacies of Japanese “internationalism” or kokusatka. 
Yoshiharu Tezuka has perceptively underscored how internationalist cultural 
policies and activities of the 1980s and 1990s for Japan were part of “a con- 
sumption based project that purported to open further the Japanese market 
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to foreign goods, symbols and labor.” Not simply a promotion of Japanese 
culture, this project “attempt[ed| to open the Japanese mind to other cul- 
tures and values as well as transform Japanese systems to meet internationally 
accepted norms and standards” (Tezuka 2012, 77). The media art exhibitions 
at the new millennium inflected these long-standing cultural concerns with 
a desire for the unfettered “global” valences of the region. It was this “New 
Asia” and its emergent art exhibition landscapes that was to have made visible— 
even necessitated the visibility of—a vanguard of mechanically, electronically, 
and digitally mediated forms of media, screen, and creative expression. 

The open possibilities of this dominantly emerging “new Asian media” 
arts were thus deemed by these promotions to have been enabled within a 
particular technological and geographic context for the region. Specifically, 
the convergence of digital technologies with what the Japan Foundation 
termed “the economic progress achieved by Asian countries in the 1990s” 
loomed large here. While certainly not the exclusive medium showcased by 
these multimedia exhibitions, digital technology was the medium upon which 
their promotional conception discursively and practically depended. Promi- 
nent Japanese digital artist, Fujihata Masaki, has argued digital media to be a 
“meta-medium.” In this understanding, digital media is a transformative plat- 
form as it mobilizes not only a wide range of content but also a wide range 
of other mediums—video, print, photography, sound, and text, for example 
(Fujihata 2011). Striking within these Japan Foundation promotions was dig- 
ital media’s further mobilization to signal what Acland has elsewhere charac- 
terized as an “ideology of transference and immateriality.” In this ideology, 
so-called digital or new media is claimed to signal anything from “mobility, 
[to] miniaturization, decentralization, media self referentiality, blurred rela- 
tions between copy and original, [or] shifting boundaries between producer 
and consumer” (Acland 2007, xxi). What the promotions of these millennial 
Asian new media art exhibitions further expose is the ways that the “digital” 
and the “new” have frequently been linked to cultural industry concerns for 
emergent media’s enabling of unfettered global access. Indeed, the promo- 
tions for another exhibition, produced by the Japan Foundation Asia Center 
in 2004, explicitly linked the “development of digital media” to the expan- 
sion of a mediated East Asia created across “greater opportunities for free 
artistic expressions that crosses the borders between countries” (Auto za 
uindo). Presenting “artworks tied to these rapid changes in technology and 
media” and chosen by young curators from China, South Korea, and Japan, 
the media and criticism collected by this exhibit aimed to express an “under- 
standing of the present age unfettered” by heretofore restrictive categories of 
geography, technology, history, or art (Auto za uindo). 

Yet other frames—and other practices—reveal this dominant narrative of 
emergent screen media and video arts’ convergence with the unfettered pos- 
sibilities of a technologically driven New Asia to be highly negotiated and 
contested. Practices of media arts curation, for example, were here instead 
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mobilized as a platform for enabling “a larger discourse of dialogue and 
encounter” in the meanings and practices that make up Asian arts produc- 
tion (Spielmann 2012, 144). The central curator of the 2000 Serendip- 
ity, Minato Chihiro, for example, argued that the fetishized links between 
the rise of new media technologies and new regional geographies described 
above were the very problem that the arts collected in these exhibits were 
supposed to address. For him, adequately interrogating contemporary Asian 
media arts demands that we instead “approach these art forms without refer- 
ence to geography or technology” (Yocho 2000, 119). Indeed, “geography is 
history” was the phrase he used to explain his organization of the exhibition 
(119). In other contexts and for other critics, this statement might be inter- 
preted as acquiescing to a simplified notion of the placelessness once so easily 
attached to processes of globalization—and to the ideologies of immaterial- 
ity that the very promotions of these Japan Foundation exhibits have linked 
so closely to emergent “new” and “digital” media. However, Minato argued 
instead for the ways that terms such as “geography” and “technology” have 
been too often attached to progress-driven regional discourses that fetishize 
the advancement of a new Asia, economic and thereby cultural. For Minato, 
the very absence of this particular dominant /capitalist-driven notion of geog- 
raphy would enable him to “deconstruct the linear conception of time” too 
often linked to the developmental trajectories of regional media and arts. This 
move thereby would bring to view other regional experiences lost to such tra- 
jectories. In his search for “a dimension of media art that is, if not Asian, at 
least non Western” in its refusal of linear history or totalizing geographies, 
Minato’s curated exhibit instead assembled and linked examples of new media 
and screen arts in the region through shared “residual” forms and practices— 
all of which were to access, intervene into, and alternatively reconfigure the 


field (119). 


RESIDUAL GEOGRAPHIES OF EMERGENT ASIAN MEDIA, SCREEN, 
AND VIDEO ARTS 


For curators linked to the Japan Foundation’s new media arts exhibitions, 
fully addressing this emergent “Asia of today” demanded reformulation of 
the grounds for regional media and arts production. For them, curation, 
collection, and assemblage of the emergent media, screen, and video art of 
these exhibitions served as, in the words of Yvonne Spielman, “instruments 
of intervention into the media environment, which has been massively 
globalized in scale as creative industries have infiltrated many areas of human 
creativity” (Spielmann 2012, 134). Here, new forms and adaptations of 
screen media and video arts were reformulated from dominant cultural indus- 
try assertions of regional progress and futurity, to an affiliation with what 
Raymond Williams has termed “residual” formations. Residual formations, 
for Williams, denote the “experiences, meanings and values which cannot be 
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expressed in terms of the dominant culture, [yet| are nevertheless lived and 
practiced on the basis of residue—cultural as well as social—of some previ- 
ous formation” (Williams 1977, 122). “Effectively formed in the past,” such 
formation is, for him, still active in present cultural processes (Acland 2007, 
xxl). Curators of these exhibitions thus not only recognized the razor-thin 
distance between emergent cultural practices and dominant industry man- 
dates. They further made visible the residual regional expressions that were 
central to transforming emergent new media arts forms into sites of poten- 
tial intervention—“if only,” as Raymond Williams has underscored, because 
residual practices “represent areas of human experience, aspiration and 
achievement which the dominant culture neglects, under values, opposes, or 
even cannot recognize” (Williams 1977, 124). 

At the time of Serendipity’s 2000 exhibition, there was much debate 
throughout the global art world on how best to curate media art. Indeed, 
this millennial exhibit coincided with a moment at which mainstream art 
arenas were only beginning to recognize the significance of artistic practices 
linked to so-called new and digital media technologies. Serendipity’s inaugu- 
ral curation of Asian new media arts reflected such concerns in their efforts 
to recover a decade or more of electronically rendered arts leading up to the 
contemporary moment. In other words, the exhibition worked to formulate 
the field of new media arts for a new Asian region by curating residual media 
forms and practices. In the service of “exploring the possibilities of a new 
visual art of the Asia of today,” the 2000 exhibition worked not simply to dis- 
cover but rather recover and reconfigure technologically driven examples of art 
over the previous years. Here were collected examples of photography, video 
art, and experimental film dating back to the 1990s as well as 1980s. The 
exhibit included, for example, Japanese filmmaker Ito Takashi’s experimen- 
tal cinema from the mid-1980s to the mid-1990s, as its television-influenced 
temporalities opened into alternative dark worlds. Alongside these forms 
was Indian photographer R. Rahman’s images of the often unseen every- 
day and interior communal spaces of Delhi. Video artists linked to South 
Korea, Hong Kong, Thailand, and beyond were also featured in works from 
the same decade. Experiments in film, photography, and video arts were the 
technological and media forms that were gathered together in this attempt to 
formulate an alternative digital present for media and video arts production in 
the region. 

Understood as an effort to establish an alternatively “emergent” field for 
the “new visual art of the Asia of today,” these residual curatorial practices 
mobilized an intervention into the time and place of new media, screen, 
and video arts in the region. Curators thereby envisioned the aesthetics and 
curatorial practices of media arts to address the increasingly “globalized” 
encroachment of the culture and creative industries into arts production 
throughout the region. The discovery of a contemporary Asia through efforts 
in regional cultural collection had long been an organizational aim for the 
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Japan Foundation Asia Center. This aim, for example, was linked to its her- 
alded production of the 1992 omnibus film, Southern Winds, which assem- 
bled the short films of four prominent filmmakers from Indonesia, Thailand, 
the Philippines, and Japan. Promotions that accompanied the Japan Founda- 
tion’s distribution of Southern Winds display a series of urban and modern 
scenes juxtaposed against rural or traditional landscapes: the lush Indonesian 
plains of Slamet Rahardjo Dyarot’s Mirage, the entertainment-driven neon of 
Manila in Mike de Leon’s Aliwan Paradise, the Thai marketplace of Cherd 
Songsri’s Tree of Life, and the company festival of Shoji Kokami’s Tokyo 
Game.! While other promotions heralded the omnibus film’s enabling viewers 
to see the “new hot winds of Southeast Asia,” the Japan Foundation intended 
for the film to enhance viewers’ ability to finally “come to see” the “now” 
of an emerging region (Sazan Uinzu / Southern Winds 1992, 5).? Here, the 
Foundation linked regional film production to the discovery of an arena rap- 
idly changing in relation to incursions of global capital in the region, mone- 
tary and otherwise. The theme for the four films of the omnibus, according 
to Japan Foundation accounts, had been set around concerns for a “chang- 
ing Asia” after intense preproduction debate among the Foundation and the 
four directors of the project. Yet commentary and promotion produced in the 
wake of its production and distribution emphasized how this discord resulted 
in a shared contemporary geography. As it was produced in the omnibus 
film, here “Asia” was a collective filmmaking experience rendered through 
the uneven rates of capital that enter different locations at different rates and 
times, in places such as Bangkok, Manila, or Jakarta which were undergoing 
transformations in their respective intensifications of transnational capital. 
Against similarly developmentalist promotions by the Japan Foundation a 
decade later, the “Asia of today” curated within the 2000 Serendzpity exhibit 
instead underscored new media, screen, and video arts practices as conduits 
for an emergent (i.e., non-dominant) creative geography. This emergent 
geography would not simply reflect but rather intervene into such cultural 
industry mandated “drives for progress” (Tolantino 2000, xi). To be sure, 
the formation of these exhibits underscored how “digital technology” had 
become widely understood to have merged the once distinctive practices of 
video, experimental film, and photography under the more contemporary cat- 
egory of “new media art.” Yet its curators further linked the formation of 
this emergent category to the practices of regional “excavation.” In other 
words, in the formation of this “new” and “digital” moment in Asian media 
art, excavation was the curatorial means of recovering and then exhibiting 
by then “residual” practices of video, experimental film, and photography. 
The program notes for the 2002 exhibit, Under Construction: New Dimen- 
sions of Astan Art, represented the works of its exhibit against a wide map of 
the region, its cartographic span inclusive of East, Northeast, Southeast, and 
South Asia. Here, each of the locations from which its exhibited works had 
been curated was represented by a figure of a man in a hardhat digging the 
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earth as if at a construction site (Unda konsutorakuslion / Under Construc- 
tion 2002). To posit this Asian media arts arena as “under construction” was 
to recognize the significance of arts curation as a mode of “creative inter- 
vention” into the rationalized “cultural contemporaneity” of a developing 
New Asia (Spielmann 2012, 135). In so doing, exhibition curators displayed 
an understanding of what cultural geographers have long posited to be the 
competing yet productive relationship between “cultural geographies” and 
“technologies of seeing.” It is in this interface where the meanings of place— 
and here the meanings of emerging “Asian” media arts production—are, in 
the words of Michael Dear, “made, legitimized, contested and obscured” 
(Dear 2003, 25). In the exhibit’s excavation of “residually emergent” prac- 
tices significant to the formation of regional new media arts, the practices of 
video, experimental film, and photography from recent decades were conduits 
for simultaneously contesting and formulating the media arts and technolo- 
gies that were increasingly posited to signal the region’s creative present and 
future. 

It is important to note, at the same time, that such use of residual curato- 
rial practices to articulate emerging Asian screen media and video arts consti- 
tuted no simplistic opposition against the more “dominant” culture industry 
promotions of a region newly emerging in intensified proximity to global 
capital. Emergent and residual formations, as Raymond Williams has long 
reminded us, always sit in negotiated relationship with dominant ones. Ming- 
Yuan S. Ma and Erika Suderberg have argued for how “previously alternative 
practices in video—including appropriation, performative and self-reflexive 
strategies, collective production and guerilla tactics—have been institution- 
alized in the museum/gallery industry and in mass media.” As such, these 
practices “can no longer be purely discussed in terms of institutional critique 
and resistance” (Ma and Suderburg 2012, xix). For the Asian new media arts 
exhibitions of this essay, attention to this interrelationship can inform us not 
of some binary acquiescence or opposition to institutionalized structures; 
rather such attention underscores the intense negotiation at play over the 
meanings of Asian place and practice in the formation of media and video 
arts. On the one hand, the formation of these exhibitions resulted from insti- 
tutional and culture industry mandates that posited new media arts as part 
and parcel of the promise of “global flow|s| of capital, labor and media” 
throughout the region. On the other hand, curators, like Minato, sought 
instead to imbue the video, photography, and independent filmmaking of 
these exhibitions with not simply their positive reflection of the globalized 
technological underpinnings of the region. Rather, the new media arts they 
collected were organized to identify a set of “residual” practices that would 
rearticulate regional arts production as no less “emergent,” yet emergent in 
its inverse operation. 
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RESIDUAL REGIONAL ASSEMBLAGES: TECHNOLOGICAL SHADOWS, 
GHOSTS, EPHEMERA 


An examination of the spatial and temporal categories through which the 
screen media and video art of the 2000 Serendipity exhibition were curated 
can inform us of the ways in which “residual” media arts at the turn of the 
millennium were collected to express this inverse arena of emergent Asian 
media production. Here, regional art practices were considered “aesthetic 
interventions” that remapped the terrain of a new Asia in their function as 
“effective instruments of a critical discourse about dominant media cultures 
where the arts dissolve, disrupt and rearrange meaningful contexts of norma- 
tive media presentation” (Spielmann 2012, 135). To assemble new media arts 
in this context was thus an act of not simply excavation and recovery, but also 
an act of bearing witness to, as Williams has argued for residual formations in 
general, “areas of human experience, aspiration and achievement which the 
dominant culture neglects, undervalues, opposes or even cannot recognize” 
(Williams 1977, 124). In her brilliant account of experimental arts in Japan of 
the 1960s, Miryam Sas observes, “In seeing the experimental arts of postwar 
Japan, one needs to take into account cathexes of the imagination, butter- 
flies, advertisements” (Sas 2011, 4). To be sure, such an aesthetic assemblage 
of commercial and imaginative cultures was meant to address a contempo- 
rary Japan that was then often in violent flux against daily incursions of inter- 
national and commercial culture. Curators of millennial exhibitions such as 
Serendipity foregrounded a similar set of aesthetic tactics, this time set at the 
interface of advancing technological culture and ephemeral daily experiences. 
Here, shadows, ghostliness, dissolves, memories, and interstitial moments of 
encounter and conversation each signaled a tactic of emergent regional arts 
production, and thus a means for recovering residual ways of knowing that 
could pave the way for “creating an alternative history,” and thereby potential 
future, for the new Asia developing around them. 

Bearing witness to such practices and experiences required recognition, 
for the curators of Serendipity, at the very least, of the particular postcolo- 
nial dynamics that lay in residue against dominant discourses heralding the 
promise of a new “global” Asia among the media capitals of the region at 
the time. Spanning technologically linked artistic practices from locations 
across greater Asia—Indonesia, the Philippines, Malaysia, China, Hong Kong, 
India, and Japan—the exhibition organized by the curators of Serendipity 
reflected an inversion of what Naomi Schor has called the “superimposition 
of time and space” that serials and collections depend upon, as they “[re |map 
distinct ... objects under ... the self-referential context of the collection itself” 
(Schor, in Scott 2005). Here, the aesthetic and technological practices col- 
lected within the 2000 exhibition were intended to share a concern for work- 
ing against “linearly progressing” artistic and regional modes of development. 
It was against this spatial-temporal construction that specifically “Asian” 
emerging arts production was articulated. It was a set of alternative creative 
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practices utilizing new technologies to critique their dominant constitution 
(Minato 2000, 114). The term “serendipity,” as the exhibition curators 
claimed, denoted a “fortunate discovery by accident.” Serendipity, in other 
words, denoted “the wisdom of reading signs” that “was transformed into a 
tool for ruling and managing the people who had originally developed this 
knowledge.” As “a form of knowledge that could be traced back to ancient 
times in Asia unexpectedly became a tool of individual identification for the 
purposes of colonial administration,” the origin of “serendipity” was here 
linked to a turn away from local knowledge during colonial rule (114). In the 
2000 exhibition’s efforts to then recover these latent practices and ways of 
knowing, Serendipity thus signified not just any “fortunate discovery”; it was 
rather indicative of a politics of witnessing and attending to the residues that 
remained essential to the experiential constitution of a developing region. 

The examples of photography, video art, and experimental film that were 
collected for this exhibit thus worked to make such residualities visible— 
whether they be memories, lived experiences, unrepresented histories, or 
alternative paths or presents. This sense of intervention is exactly what cura- 
tors deemed significant to Indian photographer R. Rahman’s work from the 
early 1990s. Rahman’s photographs, Wall Posters (1997) and Delhi (1991), 
for example, refigured the intensely mediated space of Delhi—as reflected in 
the intense entertainment, advertising, and political signage that structured 
the public spaces of the city—into an arena of everyday and intimate con- 
nection. This everyday intimacy was signaled through bodily encounters, 
as figures from Delhi’s political and entertainment elite were depicted in 
the private spaces of homes and in acts of casual conversation. Indeed, the 
exhibition category of “Serendipity, or Alternative Histories” under which 
Rahmans’s photography was exhibited denoted an aesthetic practice for, in 
the words of its curator, “recognizing innumerable alternatives to official his- 
tory.” Here Rahman was to have recaptured serendipity’s method of “for- 
tunate discovery by accident” in an aesthetic practice that made visible what 
lay latent within dominant modes of cultural expression. Serendipity’s exhi- 
bition category of “Invisible Cities” reflected similar methods for accessing 
what lay invisible at the surfaces of rapidly shifting urban landscapes of the 
region, even as the “structure of the city,” as its program notes advanced, 
“is being transformed by the creation of high-level information systems” 
(Minato 2000, 119). For example, curators foregrounded Hong Kong video 
artist Rita Hui Nga Shu’s Invisible City (Wall) (1998) as it articulated an aes- 
thetic enabling casual discovery of all that can be found in the cracks, cor- 
ners, and interstices of an intensely developed city. Here, a collage-like video 
practice attending to rumor, speculation, and passersby conversation was 
deemed a means for recognizing the postcolonial languages and experiences 
that remained below the contemporary trajectories of Hong Kong develop- 
ment. Zhang Dali’s photographic series “Dialogue” (1995+) documented 
the artist’s series of graffiti self-portraits across a plethora of the walled 
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architectural sites of demolition all too common in Beying. For Serendipity’s 
curators, Zhang’s graffiti reproductions similarly aimed to capture experiences 
that might otherwise have been lost in rapid cycles of urban demolition and 
renewal—for cities in the PRC, to be sure, but also, for these curators, in 
clear relationship with other locations throughout the region. 

The “Asian” aesthetic interventions assembled within the Serendipity 
exhibition included not only spatial inversions, but also temporal ones, as 
well. Residual video, screen media, and experimental art’s links to the terms 
“shadows” and the “ghostly” were particularly salient as its curators assem- 
bled regional creative experience through them. Take, for example, the 2000 
exhibition’s category of “Comings and Goings.” Thai experimental filmmaker 
Pimpaka Towira’s Mae Nak (Ghost Story, 1996-1997) was here promi- 
nently featured in curatorial comments. The film reflected upon, even decon- 
structed, the function of the well-known Thai ghost story that was the title of 
the film. Rather than conveying this legend from the perspective of its terror- 
ized villagers, however, Pimpaka’s film told the story from the perspective of 
the ghost. In her account of “spectral time,” Bliss Cua Lim observes, “The 
supernatural is often rationalized as a figure for history or disparaged as an 
anachronistic vestige of primitive, superstitious thought. But from an alterna- 
tive perspective, it discloses the limits of historical time, the frisson of secular 
historiography’s encounter with temporalities emphatically at odds with and 
not fully visible to itself” (Lim 2009, 161). Serendipity’s curators underscored 
a similar understanding of Pimpaka’s use of spectral time in Mae Nak, as its 
“ghostly” subaltern film practices were observed to refuse closure around the 
problem of Nak’s haunting. Here, as subaltern and “ghostly” film practices 
mediated local and global, premodern and (post)modern workings of tempo- 
rality, independent film practices were deemed central to unsettling the linear 
time trajectory of conventional ways of knowing the region. 

“Images are a form of wisdom derived from light,” reflected cura- 
tor Minato. “However, on a journey through the Asian countries of India, 
China, South Korea, Indonesia, the Philippines, and Thailand, I encoun- 
tered many images that tend to enter the world of shadows, twilight and 
darkness” (Minato 2000, 114). These concerns were more overtly brought 
to the practices of new and experimental media under the exhibition cate- 
gory of “Séance Time.” Here, curators collected examples of video art, pho- 
tography, and experimental film that utilized light and technological effects 
to point to another related set of spectral practices for dissolving, and, in this 
way, reformulating dominant expectations for the workings of time and devel- 
opment. Such effort can be seen, for example, in the curation of Japanese 
experimental filmmaker Ito Takashi’s Thunder (1982), Grimm (1985), and 
Zone (1995), which utilized stop-motion processes to depict temporal echoes 
of ghosts, lights, and television. Ito’s latter piece in particular, argued curator 
Minato, displays “the subject as an insubstantial surface” that is “suffused within 

. [and] ... turns into a rapidly changing game of speed and after images.” This 
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“séance,” furthered the curator, was reflected in “a bleak, artificial | Japanese | 
environment surrounded by steel-reinforced concrete walls” (Minato 2000, 
116). South Korean media artist Kim Hae Min’s uses of television monitors 
were to have similarly opened up an “uncanny space” for recognizing other 
worlds. Yet this particular example “opened up a path to an invisible world 
through the gap between image and material substance ... like the space that 
opens up around the drum in a shaman’s ritual for invoking the spirits of 
the dead” (115). Indeed, a similar set of aesthetic practices were assembled 
widely throughout the exhibition, with frequent curatorial references to the 
intertwined relationship between what was deemed to be local and premod- 
ern forms, on the one hand, and contemporary technologically experimen- 
tal art practices on the other. Curator and critic Yi Won Kon further argued 
the South Korean media art of the exhibition to be constructed through the 
practices of shadows and shamanism. This aesthetic and technological strategy 
pointed to alternative—and for him often “magical”—contours within what 
he called the “realities of global culture” (Yi 2000, 113). In the context of 
these Asian exhibitions as a whole, this notion of shadows was then extended 
to define a strategy of regional arts production. It was the aesthetic through 
which Asian media and screen arts were to be linked, as a way of knowing and 
perceiving that could pave a way for “creating an alternative history” for the 
region. 

Within the context of the millennial screen media and video arts collec- 
tion, “Asian” and “emergent” arts production becomes a set of technological 
practices aimed at bearing witness to the significance of “residual” forma- 
tions within a rapidly developing region. Shadow, ghostliness, interstitiality, 
dissolve, memory, and ephemeral encounter or conversation—each of these 
signaled a larger strategy of emergent regional production. Emergent “Asian” 
media arts was thus supposed to have been linked and thereby constituted 
through a range of aesthetic strategies and practices, each signaling a way of 
knowing that could pave a way toward “creating an alternative history.” To 
be sure, such an alternative history for the region, and such alternative modes 
of accessing, encountering, and accounting for it, are in constant negotiation. 
The recovery of residual screen media and video art practices within the cura- 
tion of the Serendipity exhibition, for example, was not a resistant or purely 
oppositional act per se. These practices were rather both formative of and 
intervening into the globalized regional geographies that the Japan Foun- 
dation posited as constituting the very landscape of the region. This is what 
the art practices of these new media Asia exhibits worked to encounter, even 
in their simultaneous subjectivity to them, through their residual and experi- 
mental technological modes of emergent and “new” media, screen, and video 
arts production. 
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LOCATING TOKYO’s PLACE IN EMERGENT MeEp1A, SCREEN 
) ) 
AND VIDEO ARTS 


In his discussion of the recent rise of a “new Asia,” Michael Dutton has 
argued for the importance of recognizing not only the “gods” but also the 
“spirits” of rationalized production in the region (Dutton 2009, 44). Dut- 
ton’s critical call resonates with the ways in which the curators of this chap- 
ter’s millennial arts exhibitions also constituted new Asian production. Here 
was an arena not simply for showcasing the global economic goals advanced 
by creative and cultural industries in Japan and the wider region, but also for 
laying bare the experiences that remained in the shadows of such develop- 
mental aspiration. Recognition of the proximity and thereby intense negoti- 
ation among dominant and residually emergent formations is thus significant 
to an approach that adequately uncovers both the potentials and problems 
of the “Asia-”centric platforms for media, screen, and video arts that have 
emerged en masse over the past decade and more. These problems and 
potentials lie in the ways in which, as Raymond Williams has long argued, 
residual formations “represent areas of human experience, aspiration, and 
achievement which the dominant culture neglects, under values, opposes, or 
even cannot recognize” (quoted in Acland 2007, xxi). One further approach 
for critically addressing these residual-dominant relations involves, as Havens, 
Lotz, and Tinic have also advocated, focusing our analysis upon what they 
call “midlevel” industry activities (Havens et al. 2009, 234). In this essay, I 
have thus analyzed not simply the dominant cultural and creative industry 
actors that have become so prominent within media, screen, and video arts 
production in Japan and the East Asian region of late. I have also examined 
how arts curators have assembled regional formations to grapple with these 
very platforms and frame Asian arts and media anew. These regional plat- 
forms, it should be noted at this point, must be further examined for their 
location—here for their emplacement within particular Tokyo-based cultural 
and creative industry initiatives, which have long worked to “conduct” and 
“organize” Asian cultural, media, and arts production (Tezuka 2012, 147). 
The Tokyo-based iteration of the AsiaGraph consortium with which I 
introduced this essay provides opportunity for a brief reflection on these 
dynamics. The caption for the AstzaGraph 2009 in Tokyo gathering advanced 
the subtitle, “The Possibilities of Asian CG Education and Industries” (Asza- 
Graph 2009). As its general chair promoted, in its “creat|ion of] an interna- 
tional venue for unveiling the latest cutting-edge artistic research,” AsiaGraph 
attested to how “the great wealth of knowledge stored in the traditions 
and natural environment of Asia have steadily borne fruit, and the time has 
come to show the true value and worth of the wisdom” (Kawaguchi 2009, 2). 
Earlier iterations of AsiaGraph had similarly been concerned with devel- 
oping new media arts and technologies specific to Asia. Organizers of the 
2006 AsiaGraph in Yokohama, Japan, for example, advanced the “neces- 
sity of Asiagraph” to lie within the imperatives for distinguishing between 
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Euro-American “media art” and Asian “media gezjutsu | the Japanese language 
term for arts|” at a moment of digital ubiquity across the globe (Kawaguchi 
2006, 2). By 2007, these efforts to localize Asian arts were integrated into 
the Japanese so-called content industry, which promoted media “content” as 
an umbrella term that has “include[d] promotion of culture and art [from 
television, to manga, to film, and here media, screen, and video arts], utilized 
for diplomacy and revitalization of local economies” (Japanese Content Policy 
2007, 8). AsiaGraph’s concomitant 2007 incorporation into the annual Japa- 
nese International Content Festival further set its exhibitions and conferences 
within established urban arenas of media and digital development—Akihabara 
in 2007, long linked to advancements in Japanese media and technologies; as 
well as Odaiba in 2009, the site of late twentieth-century efforts in revitaliz- 
ing a “new” future-oriented Tokyo. This latter location was a particularly apt 
signal of the content industry’s interest in keeping pace with global techno- 
logical developments. According to Japan’s Digital Content Association, 
the “rapid penetration of internet and broadband which are the results of 
the progress in digital technologies” was to have demanded that industries 
develop “a new strategy to cope with today’s social and technological envi- 
ronment for content” (Japanese Content Policy 2007, 8). 

At first glance, Tokyo here appears as a platform for advancing long- 
standing Japanese cultural industry interests in harnessing, conducting, and pro- 
moting the latest ideals in global media and technologies for the region. Yet 
a more midlevel view of AsiaGraph actors and activities further reveals it to 
be an arena across which a range of competing articulations of Asian media, 
screen, and video arts is produced. In other words, AsiaGraph efforts toward 
“localizing” digital media arts in Asia within the particular cultural traditions, 
aesthetics, and industries of the region constitute a highly contested field. To 
be sure, AsiaGraph’s mandate of “contribut|ing] to industrial advancement 
and to the Asian culture,” as its university sponsor advocated, is indicative of 
Japanese cultural industries’ long-standing attempts at harnessing, organizing, 
and thereby dominating Asian cultural production. Yet at the same time look 
one step beyond—or rather below—this, and it is also evident that this con- 
sortium hosts and has been constituted by actors—educators, entrepreneurs, 
and so on—from a wide range of locations, initiatives, and interests through- 
out East and Southeast Asia. Take, for example, the institutions and initia- 
tives that worked with the 2009 Asiagraph in Tokyo, which included entities 
from not only Japan, but also those from the PRC, Malaysia, Indonesia, Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, Taiwan, and South Korea. The “Educational Institution” 
that was then showcased by AsiaGraph here became, in its exhibitions and 
competitions as well as forums, a site for debating what exactly might con- 
stitute specifically “Asian” media, screen, and video arts, and for whom. As 
media and arts actors variously negotiated with and across this Tokyo-based 
platform, it was also an arena within which to debate the dynamics and rela- 
tionships (of power, capital, technology, location) through which regional 
production might be effectively constructed (AsiaGraph 2009).° 
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To be sure, given the ubiquity of content and creative industries across 
East and Southeast Asia, and their overwhelming linking of cultural and 
media production to sociocultural advancement, what also remains to be 
uncovered are the discontinuous residual formations that might also be con- 
stituted within such emergent new media arts contexts. For the Asian new 
media screen and video art exhibits of this chapter, attention to the nego- 
tiated relationship among residual, dominant, and emergent forms is a use- 
ful, even necessary method through which to understand these contestations. 
Attention to midlevel curatorial and production activities is further necessary 
if we are to adequately attend to other regional voices—not simply the dom- 
inant (or all to easily mapped oppositional) formations but also residually 
emergent formations, as they sit in the interstices of developmental content 
and creative industry mandates or initiatives. Raymond Williams’s dynamic 
model, in other words, “throws a wrench into the impressions of the dynastic 
sweep of social change” for the region so often promoted through the devel- 
opmental aims of the creative and cultural industries for East and Southeast 
Asia (Acland 2007, xxi). Attending to how these “Asian” forums are both 
constrained and made possible by the platform of Tokyo (and for other stud- 
ies, the platforms of other media and arts capitals in the region) we can begin 
to more adequately underscore what they are or are not doing in encouraging 
new articulations of regional media arts production. 


NOTES 


1. These stills continue to appear in Japan Foundation promotions of Southern 
Winds. See, for example, the Japan Foundation, Tokyo website: http://www. 
jpf-go.jp/j/culture /media/domestic/movie /se_fes03_b.html. 

2. See also chapter 4 of my book, Coproducing Asia: Locating Japanese-Clinese 
Regional Film and Media for further discussion of the Southern Winds project. 

3. My thanks to Professor Yoichiro Kawaguchi for allowing me to attend the com- 
mittee meeting for AsiaGraph and its educational initiatives, 2009. 
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Locating Turkish Cinema Between Populist 
Tendencies and Art Cinema 


Murat Akser 


INTRODUCTION 


Turkish cinema is an Asiatic cinema unifying Western modern technology and 
style with its eastern roots. The organization and production of the Turk- 
ish film industry has always been an artisanal cinema with local eastern aes- 
thetic production codes constantly negotiating with the technical and generic 
artifacts of modernity. The introduction and development of cinema to the 
Turkish context was first as an outsider invasion by a foreign technology. 
Therefore, the techniques and stories of pre-1950 cinema has mostly been 
Hollywood adaptations. Yet later between the 1950s and 1970s Turkish cin- 
ema grew to develop both in terms of aesthetics and production modes to 
use traditional eastern Turkish art forms such as oral storytelling tradition and 
two-dimensional miniature painting. With the 1960s National Cinema Move- 
ment, directors like Halit Refig and Metin Erksan made films where the pro- 
duction, narration, genres, and acting styles conformed to Turkish traditional 
arts. 

Turkish cinema has a history of conflict between populist cinema and art 
cinema. Such a history is divided into periods when political events led to 
changes in the production context through legal changes that sometimes 
restricted and other times allowed the flourishing of Turkish cinema. There 
have been successive generations of Turkish film historians who used different 
approaches in the periodization of Turkish cinema. Such periodization is tied 
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to political events in Nijat Oz6n’s Tiirk Sinema Tarihi (History of Turkish 
Cinema) which was first published in in 1962. Oz6n started a way of history 
writing that pays special attention to auteur-style directors and popular film 
genres. Oz6n divided his history into six periods: the emergence of motion 
pictures (1896-1914); first feature-length films (1914-1922); the theater 
actors’ era (1922-1924); the Muhsin Ertugrul era (1928-1939); the transi- 
tion period (1939-1950); and the filmmakers’ era (1950-1960). Oz6n’s clas- 
sification is useful in his preference to divide eras according to major historical 
shifts such as the establishment of the Turkish Republic in 1923 or the transi- 
tion from single-party rule to multi-party rule in 1950. 

In the 1980s new film historians preferred to use archival material to 
include Ottoman times and the early 1930s (Evren 1984, 27-30; Ozuyar 
2013).! Oz6n’s successor is Giovanni Scognamillo who preferred to write 
modernist history, viewing the Turkish cinema as progressing to a more 
advanced stage in aesthetics. Scognamillo wrote about history-defining 
moments, people, or conditions in his timeline. Agreeing with Oz6n’s film 
eras, Scognamillo added new periods of Turkish film history such as social 
realist cinema (1960-1970), political cinema (1970-1981), art cinema 
(1982-1994), and new Cinema (1994-present). 

Scognamillo put his stress on auteur directors such as Metin Erksan, Halit 
Refig, Yilmaz Giiney, Omer Kavur, and Nuri Bilge Ceylan with each director 
representing a certain value for each film decade. Metih Erksan spearheaded 
social realist cinema in the 1960s, Yilmaz Gtiney was banned for his politi- 
cal filmmaking in the 1970s, Omer Kavur was able to make art films because 
of the repressive regime of the 1980s, and finally Nuri Bilge Ceylan would 
become an international film director because the Turkish government signed 
into European Union’s agreements such as EURIMAGES program that sup- 
ported Ceylan’s films (Scognamillo 2013).* Scognamillo also balanced his 
history by inserting the popular aspect of Turkish cinema such as recycled 
Hollywood genres, the rise of film stars, and certain iconic films from each 
period. 

The most recent scholarly periodization of Turkish cinema I would out- 
line falls in line with political, economic, and technological changes in Turkey 
(Akser 2014, 43-66).° There are shifts in film style and content roughly every 
decade (D6nmez-Colin 2008)*: Ottoman Period (1895-1923); the Repub- 
lican period (1923-1946); early Yesilcam cinema (1946-1960); national cin- 
ema (1960-1967); late Yesilcam cinema/political cinema (1967-1981); art 
cinema (1981-1996); new cinema (1996-present). 


OTTOMAN PERIOD 1896-1923 


The early period of Turkish cinema shows an alienation from the public. The 
history covered by Canan Balan documents this early history well and in 
detail (Balan 2013). It began with screenings of the Lumiere brothers’ shorts 
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as early as 1896, according to the memoir of a member of Sultan’s Palace in 
Istanbul. The Pathé and Lumiére companies also began to visit and record 
daily scenes of life in Istanbul and in other parts of the Ottoman Empire. One 
notable exception to the absence of local film production in pre-Republican 
times (before the creation of the Turkish Republic in 1923, there was the 
Ottoman Empire between 1299 and 1922) was the Manaki brothers who 
shot some of Mehmed V’s ceremonies and are considered to be the first film- 
makers in the Balkans. Turkish cinema’s most popularly accepted birth date 
is November 14, 1914. This marks the date when a Turkish-Muslim military 
officer, Fuat Uzkinay, shot Ayastefanos Alidesinin Yikilist (The Demolishing 
of the St. Stephanos Monument). After the Turko—Russian War of 1877- 
1878, the Russians set up a giant tower and a cemetery to commemorate 
their victory in Yesilk6y, a symbolic gain of a small town right at the edge 
of the Ottoman Empire at the time. With the declaration of war on Russia 
in 1914, the Turkish military demolished the monument with explosives and 
asked a Turkish officer to film the event. Hence the national cinema in Tur- 
key is defined by the Turkish ethnicity and Muslim religious affiliation of the 
filmmaker. 

The first dramatic feature films came out in the pre-Republican period 
between 1914 and 1922. These were silent spy thrillers and showed a defin- 
ing characteristic of Turkish cinema thematically as the East vs. West in a clash 
of values. Sedat Simavi’s Casus (Spy) and Pence (Claw) are the first films and 
were both shot and screened in 1917. This clash of ideals revealed itself in 
the first film in the history of Turkish cinema that suffered from censorship, 
Miirebbiye (The Governess, 1919). The reason for censorship was the humil- 
lation of a French character, Anjela, a French girl, as a frivolous, foreign, and 
Christian invader by a Muslim filmmaker, which could not be accepted by 
the Allied French and British occupation forces in Istanbul at the time (Oz6n 
1962).° This early indication of the clash between the East and the West in 
melodramatic form would come back in 1960s Turkish cinema as a major 
theme. This time the clash would be between urban city dwellers and their 
Westernized lifestyles and rural migrants coming from the east with their 
more traditional values. 


REPUBLICAN ERA/MUHSIN ERTUGRUL’S CINEMA (1923-1946) 


An important period of Turkish cinema is the Muhsin Ertugrul-dominated 
period of the early Republican period of 1923-1946, which represents the 
formal tension between Eastern storylines imposed on Western film stylistics 
in Turkish cinema. Ertugrul was a renaissance man of theater, cinema, and the 
arts who made films in Russia, Germany, and England and worked with Ser- 
gei Eisenstein, Fritz Lang, and Alfred Hitchcock. The choice of the Turkish 
government is based on the assumption that the seventh art is the most effec- 
tive and the most dangerous as, for example, the neighboring Soviets made 
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good use of it in informing the illiterate masses across Russia of the commu- 
nist revolution through their agit-trains. Hence Ertugrul was given support 
and a free hand in shaping the new “Westernized” culture in the newly estab- 
lished Turkish Republic’s drive towards Westernization in art and science. 
Ertugrul’s efforts produced a hybrid cinema, films that dealt with local issues 
and themes of East vs. West but adopting the formal and generic elements 
from the West. Ertugrul went on to make the first sound film and the first 
color film in Turkey. He used actors from his own theater company, which 
later led to claims that his cinema was “too theatrical” (Gtirata 2004). 

The defining characteristics of this period were the emergence of Anatolian 
folk entrepreneurs and a new star system. The first film production company, 
Ipek Film, was founded by the Ipekci brothers. The Ipekcis had their own 
studios and movie theater chain. Other producers followed suit and oper- 
ated under companies such as Kemal Film and Ha-Ka Film. These compa- 
nies would later come up with production methods and film ideas that would 
form the basis of Turkish national cinema in the 1960s. In this period, the 
first actors and actresses who acted directly for the camera came to be known 
as stars, such as Cahide Sonku, who was a blond Western-looking female 
film star of 1930s Turkey. The emergence of stars with a Westernized look 
would be transformed in the 1950s with popular films using more Anatolian 
(Asian )-looking heroes and heroines like Sezer Sezin in films such as Vurun 
Kahpeye (Strike Down the Bitch, 1949) and Ayhan Isik in Kanun Namina 
(In the Name of Law, 1950). 

The Hollywood studio model of production with synch sound recording 
on the set was emulated in Turkish cinema during the 1930s and the 1940s. 
The coming of post-synchronized dubbing of films changed film production 
after 1946. Films were made faster and cheaper but with less realistic effects, 
a quality that is common in other Asian cinemas. The increase in the number 
of productions after 1950 was a result of the protection of domestic film pro- 
duction through the taxation of foreign films. There was an increase in the 
number of film venues and a growing moviegoing demographic after the end 
of World War II. 

Another characteristic of Turkish cinema that it shares with other Asian 
cinemas is its precarious relationship with the state. On the one hand, the 
Turkish state was in a position to protect Turkish cinema by raising taxes on 
foreign films thereby aiding the creation of local film producers (G6kmen 
1989).° On the other hand, the Turkish state also set up a censorship board 
in the name of protecting the secular republic against communist and reli- 
gious fundamentalist propaganda (Mutlu 2012, 70-88).’” In 1939 the Turk- 
ish government passed legislation to control the production of films even 
before they were made, at the screenplay level. The law was called Regula- 
tion on the Control of Films and Film Scripts and required preapproval of 
screenplays before they were made into films. State censorship in Turkish cin- 
ema was justified for many years by the bureaucracy as a way of preventing 
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communist propaganda as the Soviets were seen as an immediate threat dur- 
ing the Cold War years in Turkey (Mutlu 2013, 131-146).® 

With the end of World War II the Turkish government took the initiative 
to increase the tax on foreign films and reduced municipal tax for Turkish 
films produced in 1948 (Scognamillo 2013),? causing a surge in the num- 
ber of Turkish films produced. In these years film production diversified. 
The number of directors increased and a new film language was established. 
The period between 1947 and 1961 was dominated by filmmakers who were 
educated in film schools in Europe and North America. Turgut Demirag 
and Osman Seden became film producers who particularly directed Ameri- 
can-style films. They owned and operated production companies and theater 
chains. Post-World War II period led to an increase in audience attendance 
due to the flooding of the market with Egyptian films in the absence of 
American films. In this period, the Asian melodramas from Egypt and India 
had huge appeal among Turkish cinemagoers. Nijat Ozén (1962) reports 
that during the screening of the Egyptian film Damu’al hubb (Tears of Love, 
1938), the Sehzadebasi film theater was stormed by the spectators due to 
high demand for the film (25).!9 Vedat Orfi Bengu, a Turkish actor who 
directed and acted in melodramas in Egypt, brought the format to Turkey. 
The increase in the number of Asian films initiates tax shelter from the Turk- 
ish government in favor of Turkish cinema (Giirata 2004, 55-82).!! Local 
producers produced their own melodramas and hence marked the beginning 
of a populist and profitable film style since the 1950s. 


EARLY YESILCAM CINEMA (1946-1960) 


Classical film production between 1946 and 1981 is called Yesilgam (Green 
Pine). The naming of the film production system as such was analogous to 
the naming of Hollywood, which Turkish producers took literally as a com- 
bination of two words: “holly” plus “wood.” Green being a sacred color in 
Islam and the pine tree a symbol for a young Turkey with an imperial past, 
the Turkish film producers named the street in Istanbul where their produc- 
tion companies were located Yesilcam/Green Pine. Scholars claim that this 
likening of the film industry in name, genres, star system, and adoption of 
storylines—in essence of Hollywood cinema—has made Turkish cinema con- 
stantly challenge itself to do better. The classical film production of Green 
Pine had aesthetic roots in Turkish shadow theater and other stand-up 
character shows called Meddah and Ortaoyunu (Jansen 1961, 361).!* The 
adoption of a two-dimensional perspective instead of a Renaissance-based 
depth-of-field perspective in Turkish cinema was accompanied by the use of 
characters as types (Refig 1971).!° These narrative techniques include two- 
dimensional and funny characters who represent the average man’s sentiments 
in Turkish society. Combined with the absence of synch sound, these qualities 
gave a larger-than-life quality to characters. 
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The establishing factors of the popular aesthetics in Yesil¢am cinema are a 
combination of popular financing (the bond system of presale of films), pop- 
ulist production regime (the regional taste system), role of the screenwriter 
in creating narrative form (two-dimensional shadow-play characters), and the 
presentation of stars as metaphoric folktale figures. 

One of the most original and local solutions to not having finance capital 
in Turkish cinema is the bond system. The bond system worked as such. First 
a producer decided to make a certain film depending on his choice of actor 
and genre. He commissioned a screenwriter to write the feature screenplay 
and then hired the director and crew to shoot the film. From the concep- 
tion till the final release no financial transaction took place. Instead the pro- 
ducer gave away bonds, post-dated bills that would gain value once the film 1s 
released and real money flows to the producer from the ticket sales. If a film 
failed to make money, nobody gets paid. Hence all films had to make money 
to make the bond system work. As this system did not fail through Yesilcam 
history, we could safely assume that the producers made money with the star 
and genre choices they made. 

The region system completed the bond system. This system relied on 
pre-purchasing distribution and exhibition rights by the theater owners in 
Anatolia. These theatre owners demanded certain types of films, with pre- 
ferred stars and genres for their regions. In a way, Turkish popular cinema of 
this period had to make sure that the films that were made appealed to the 
popular taste of the public as otherwise producers and theater owners could 
go bankrupt. A producer treated geographical parts of Turkey as different 
regions with different film tastes and hence distributed films that were spe- 
cifically catered to those tastes (Kirel 2005).!* For example urban centers like 
Istanbul Ankara and Izmir preferred bourgeois romance stories with debo- 
nair stars. On the other hand, central Anatolian audiences would prefer action 
adventures that starred Yilmaz Guney. 

Turkish film production system always had the problems of cost as well as 
the production of original stories that would appeal to the public. As other 
cinemas around the world from early on, Turkish feature film screenwriters 
tried to emulate the Hollywood genres such as melodrama, historical adven- 
ture, and science fiction. The names, places, and events were Turkified. After 
a while the genres had a life of their own and became more domestic. 

Four female stars, Filiz Akin, Hiilya Kocyigit, Fatma Girik, and Ttr- 
kan Soray, defined the era. Others like male leads Ayhan Isik and Yilmaz 
Giiney, “the ugly king,” influenced audiences. Guney deliberately gave 
himself a derogatory nickname as a protest as his rival, white-bred bour- 
geoisie actor Isik was named “the king” by his fans. The distributors also 
had an influential say in the Yesilcam system. Their understanding of taste 
and the stars they liked shaped the scripts. The screenwriters were open to 
all kinds of pressures but most of the time they pumped out screenplays 
like a factory. 
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In terms of audiences, the cinema in Turkey thrived in a golden age 
because television came late to Turkey compared to other industrialized 
nations. The films were advertised through posters, film magazines, and 
stars, as films were taking an important part in peoples’ lives in 1960s Turkey. 
There was an eerie blurring between fiction and reality for the audiences as 
they read love stories of stars and connected this to their onscreen personas. 
As dream palaces, the movie theaters, were also places of ritual for Turkish 
audiences. There was the grand theater, the open air theater, and women’s 
matinee. These filmgoing rituals brought people from different neighbor- 
hoods together to eat and talk about films where the idea of anonymous citi- 
zenship could be observed on screen as well as in real life. 

The dynamics of Yesilcam storytelling were multifold. The term Yesilcam 
(Green Pine) showed aspirations to be Hollywood-like. This translated into 
larger-than-life characters, a fast-paced, low-investment production style 
(post-dubbing), with major genres (melodrama) and star power. The films 
were shot in black and white initially but it turned to full color in the late 
1960s. There was heavy censorship by the state and this defined how films 
were made. There were character types like the poor little girl named Aysecik, 
or Charlie Chaplin/the tramp style, Turist Omer (played by Sadri Alisik), 
who created a Turkish version of Chaplin. The dialogues were theatrical and 
grandiose. The dubbing of actors gave them an unrealistic and two-dimensional 
feel as actors would change from film to film but the voices would remain the 
same (Erdogan 2002, 233-249).!° Certain genres were prominent like the 
melodrama, comedy, and fantasy. Storylines were around class differences and 
migration to the big city. Turkish cinematic experience in the 1960s reflected 
the early modernist experience of European viewers: audiences responded 
emotionally to genre filmmaking that used types and star personas. This 
popular support for Yesilcam films proves film critics’ and film director Halit 
Refig’s point that Turkish popular cinema is indeed a people’s cinema, mak- 
ing it very much national. 


‘THE NATIONAL CINEMA MOVEMENT (1960-1967) 


There have been waves of independent film movements in the cinema of Tur- 
key, alongside the popular Green Pine cinema. The period between 1961 and 
1967 is also known for the debates around social realism and nationalism in 
Turkish cinema. A military coup assumed power on May 27, 1960 in Tur- 
key, deposing the increasingly authoritarian Democrat Party government, 
and brought in a constitution that allowed for more freedom of expression. 
After the military coup, a different class of problems that could be brought 
to the screen were allowed by a new and more liberal constitution. A more 
realistic cinema that dealt with the everyday problems of common people in 
the city and the countryside was produced. However, minority voices were 
silenced. The independent, ethnic, and political filmmakers like Yilmaz Guney 
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were arrested and had to leave the country to make films (Akser 2015, 131- 
148).!° Other politically independent film groups like Gene Sinema had to 
stop their filmmaking activities due to censorship (Yildiz 2017, 142-162).!7 

In the 1960s the Asiatic roots of Turkish cinema were debated by the 
intelligentsia. There were two sides to this debate. On the one side, there 
were the creators of the national cinema movement such as Halit Refig and 
Metin Erksan. From Halit Refig’s perspective, as he was the self-proclaimed 
theoretician of the Turkish national cinema movement, he described the 
form, content, and ideology of Turkish cinema of the 1960s as different from 
the rest of the world, as a unique national and cultural experience. On the 
other side, there were other film critics who argued against the existence of a 
national cinema in Turkey. 

Refig and other nationalists also saw the content of Turkish cinema bring- 
ing the question of a unified national-historical identity to the fore. The rep- 
resentation of national identity in the cinema is achieved by repressing class, 
gender, and ethnic differences to establish “a unique and self-contained iden- 
tity which takes meaning in the conceptual interplay of differences and iden- 
tities” (Higson 1989, 38).!® Thus, the filmmaker is in a difficult situation in 
that he has to generalize cultural specificity. Refig described this crisis in Turk- 
ish film narratives as an advantage and constructed his national cinematic dis- 
course as criticizing the push-pull and ebb—flow between traditionalists and 
Westernizers trying to establish a totalizing hegemonic discourse. 

Turkish film directors were expected to appeal to the culture of the masses 
during the 1960s as the funding system depended on ticket pre-sales and 
audience taste. Film producers relied on material coming from popular cul- 
ture of the time. One common theme was the movement from rural to urban 
areas that led to the question of the visibility of women in public spaces. As 
a consequence, the number of women’s melodramas increased. They usu- 
ally live through a period of intellectual exile. The hybrid approach by the 
populist filmmakers included a combination of frame storylines and generic 
elements from Hollywood cinema while infusing local folktales and heroes 
into the narrative. There is an acceptance in imitating Hollywood in the early 
phases of expression but later, when the filmmakers are more conscious, the 
possibility of foreign cinematic influence is ruled out. National cinema move- 
ment filmmakers like Halit Refig also used some of the genres (historical 
adventure, melodrama) and conventions of Hollywood cinema in the early 
period. Later they turned more to Turkish popular culture and formed a 
refined style. 

Formal strategies in Turkish cinema relate to the area of style to formal sys- 
tems of representation, that is the construction of space and staging of action, 
the modes of visual performance and spectacle, the modes of address, and 
constructions of subjectivity. In formal strategies, the myth of distinctiveness 
plays an important role. Filmmakers of Turkish national cinema favored a dis- 
course that stresses the creation of a unique artistic vision often nurtured by 
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national culture and that takes its subject matter and themes from the lives of 
everyday people. By repressing differences, “national cinematic self-definition, 
like national self-definition, likes to pride itself on its distinctiveness, on its 
standing apart from others” (Crofts 1993, 63).!? 

On July 27, 1966, the famous Turkish film director Halit Refig angrily left 
a panel discussion on Turkish cinema. Organized by the filmwriters’ associa- 
tion Sinematek, the panel was titled “The Social Structure of Turkey, Turkish 
Cinema and its Future.” According to Refig, more than being a discussion on 
Turkish cinema and its future, the panel turned into a courtroom, in which 
the enemies of society were judged and Turkish filmmakers, including Refig, 
were primitively insulted (Akser and Durak-Akser 1971, 56).?° The confer- 
ence came after Susuz Yaz (Dry Summer, 1963) by Metin Erksan won the Sil- 
ver Bear at the Berliane in 1963. Immediately the Turkish state called a Film 
Congress inviting all film producers, directors, and film critics to an event to 
make policy for a growing film industry in Turkey. This was the time imme- 
diately after a coalition government led by social democrats was in office after 
a military coup just three years earlier. The 1961 constitution brought by the 
military gave freedoms of expression to left-wing intellectuals. Naturally this 
government felt there could be a united film policy a la the French style in 
Turkey too. Unfortunately the congress ended in a blood feud where the film 
directors were shunned by the film critics and the two parties remained bitter 
enemies for the next three decades. On the one side, directors led by Erk- 
san, Refig, and Akad favored quotas for foreign films, state support for quality 
Turkish films, the lifting of censorship, and access to workers’ rights. On the 
other side critics led by Nijat Oz6n and others claimed that the current state 
of populist filmmaking in Turkey was in shambles and needed training, with a 
BFI-like structure educating both the public and filmmakers as to what qual- 
ity cinema is, that is European cinema of the time. Directors accused critics of 
cultural imperialism and left the debates. The two sides could not agree on a 
“universal” definition of film. Nationalist filmmakers claimed that American 
cinema was getting an uncontrolled distribution reaching millions without 
investing in local production and this was cultural imperialism with a devas- 
tating impact on the national film industry. More than half of all films shown 
in Turkey since the 1950s have always been American films. Local films were 
large in number at times but never big enough to beat American films at the 
local box office. This remains true even today. The dissident directors estab- 
lished what they called the national cinema movement and then organized 
around a state-sponsored film school, Mimar Sinan University Sinema-TV 
Merkezi, that is still in operation today. 

Their nemesis, film critics, established a film club, called Sinematek, bring- 
ing European films and screening them to public. The film club had their 
journal, Yenz Sinema, and some of the members later helped establish the 
Istanbul International Film Festival, an event that gives priority to screening 
European art films. After a deep disagreement with Sinematek writers on the 
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condition of Turkish cinema, Halit Refi and some other film directors devel- 
oped the concept of what they called uwlusal sinema (national cinema). 

Several films were seen as typical examples of national cinema, such as 
Metin Ersan’s Sevmek Zamani (Time to Love, 1965) and Halit Refig’s his- 
torical film titled Haremde Dért Kadin (Four Women in the Harem, 1965). 
Although these film were produced one year before the discussion took place 
and the concept began to be used consciously, Halit Refig (1971), who also 
theorized the concept of a Turkish national cinema, retrospectively referred 
to this film as an example of national cinema (93).7! This article argues that 
Refig’s selection of this film after the event was far from random, but was 
deliberate because this historical film did not only make statements about the 
past, but also about the present discussions on the identity of Turkish cinema. 

What exactly was Turkish national cinema according to its practitioners? 
Refig’s use of the term is a vague one; he does not provide a positive defini- 
tion of national cinema in his writings, but rather defines it from the point of 
view of what it is not rather than what it is. The representatives of the move- 
ment such as Halit Refig, Metin Erksan, Atif Yilmaz, and Duygu Sagiroglu are 
unified only in what they oppose. In essence, the national cinema movement 
was a deliberate reaction to what he calls “Westernists” in Turkey, notably the 
Sinematek writers (Basgiiney 2010).7? 

According to Refig, the Szmematek writers argued that cinema was a univer- 
sal art form. The standards of this universal art were set in the West. Making 
a good film means making it like the Westerners. As long as Turkish cinema 
reaches the universal, or in other words, Western level, one should not pay 
attention to popular Turkish films. And as long as Turkish cinema was not 
given recognition by the West, one should not talk about Turkish cinema, 
but instead promote and adopt films from the West in Turkey for the Turkish 
audience. 

Refig’s thesis is the antithesis of this argument. His position can be iden- 
tified as “nativist” or “cultural nationalism.” In Refig’s view, “art is univer- 
sal” is an argument that serves the interests of Western cultural imperialism 
in Turkey. As the social realities of each country differ, Turkish cinema can- 
not be judged by Western or universal standards but by the Turkish people’s 
own cultural values and standards. The Turkish audience’s interests and pref- 
erences should be taken as the central criteria in judging Turkish cinema and 
not Western norms. Since the cultural and historical realities of Western soci- 
ety and cinema were different from that of Turkey, Turkish cinema should 
not imitate Western cinema but instead search for its identity in its own peo- 
ple’s culture and history and reflect Turkish society’s own realities. 

Furthermore, Refi& argues that Westernization attempts that have been 
continuing since the last two centuries of the Ottoman Empire brought 
nothing to Turkey except political and economic dependency on the West. 
To protect its national independence against all imperialist movements, which 
were hiding themselves under the cover of universalism, Turkey should use 
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ulusalciltk (nationalism) as a shield and national arts as a means of resistance. 
By reuniting the state and society and resisting against those forces that want 
to divide and disintegrate Turkey, the national cinema could play an impor- 
tant role in the struggle for national independence. 

Refig argues that unlike the capitalist Western countries, the main contra- 
diction in Turkey did not derive from the conflict of different social classes 
but from the conflict between the West and the East. In line with this, he 
places Turkish cinema against Western cinema and defines his concept of 
“national cinema” by contrasting the two. In addition, both in his writings as 
well as in his films he pays particular attention to social, cultural, and histori- 
cal differences, which he believes distinguish Turkey from the West. 

According to Refig, Westernist intellectuals have ignored and repressed 
Turkish people’s art, history, and culture. In contrast, the national cinema 
should search for its identity among its own people’s artistic, historical, and 
cultural traditions and highlight such in their films. Moreover, he argues that 
the economic and religious structure of the two civilizations were different. 
Western European art had its roots in Christianity, private property, the bour- 
geoisie, and individualism, whereas Turkish art had its roots in Islam, miri 
land (state property), classless society, and collectivism. Consequently, Refig 
proposes that a Turkish art that derives from these two different civilizations 
would naturally be different and the difference must be reflected in making 
the national cinema (Akser and Durak-Akser 1971, 64).?° 

Furthermore, he holds that unlike the other Western arts such as theater, 
painting, and music, which were imposed on Turkish people by the state as 
part of Westernization efforts, cinema was adopted by the Turkish people 
naturally. According to Refig, this was partly due to Turkish people’s own 
demand for watching films, and partly because they found in cinema a mod- 
ern reflection of traditional performing arts such as karagéz (shadow play), 
meddah (public storyteller), ortayounu (stand-up), and folktales. In line with 
this, Refig stresses the Turkish traditional performing arts, because he claims 
that there were social, cultural, and economic parallels between the historical 
development of traditional performing arts and Turkish cinema. 

This construction of the idea of “West” in Turkey goes back to the nine- 
teenth-century modernization efforts in the Ottoman Empire. The Sultans 
and their bureaucracy conformed to early modernizing rules in the Turkish 
Republic and followed Western-style science, education, and cultural indoc- 
trination as a defense against destruction in the face of the West.7* Thus a 
duality was born. On the one side was the idea of the West as the infidel, the 
barbarian, non-Islamic other. On the other hand the West with its superior 
scene and technology had to be defeated, and if need be their lifestyle needed 
to be adopted. Added to the Americanization of the post-World War II polit- 
ical environment where Turkey had to choose to be a NATO ally, the 1950s 
prepared the Turkish intellectual filmmakers to take the side of the Asian and 
Eastern ideals. This duality presented by Refig is partially true in a polarized 
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Cold War environment. With the collapse of the Soviets and globalization, 
new trends in Turkish filmmaking practices brought back some of the old 
dualities Refig mentioned although more subtly in Semih Kaplanoglu’s tril- 
ogy of films that deal with urban-rural cultural conflicts: Yumurta (Egg, 
2007), Sut (Milk, 2008) and Bal (Honey, 2010). 


LATE YESILCAM CINEMA/ POLITICAL CINEMA (1967-1981) 


The absence of financial investment in film production, heavy competition 
from American cinema, and a lack of technological infrastructure were dom- 
inant factors that effected Yesilcam cinema negatively in this period. Moreo- 
ver, censorship had been ever-present as a Sword of Damocles over the heads 
of Turkey’s filmmakers. Filmmaking was seen as propaganda tool by succes- 
sive Turkish governments during the Cold War years and the field was subject 
to control under the Ministry of the Interior. Between 1951 and 1984 the 
importation of film stock and equipment was limited as they were under a 
tariff scheme intended to protect the Turkish economy. Turkish cinema col- 
lapsed totally with the coming of television in the 1970s. 

In her monograph Understanding Yesilcam Cinema, Serpil Kirel states 
that to understand this cinema one must understand the social, cultural, and 
political conditions of the time. The 1960s is a turning point politically as 
the military coup, a new constitution, and a very liberal economy opens up 
new possibilities for social mobility. The visual culture of the time is mostly 
based on magazines and comic books. Radio is the main mass communication 
tool and there is no TV yet. With economic development came cars, roads, 
mobility, and migration from villages to big cities. In the cities, a new life- 
style based on consumption begins to emerge. Finally, in the 1970s television 
entered Turkish homes (Kirel 2005).2° Cinematic output increases to around 
200 films by the mid-1960s (Ozgiic 2014).7° 

With the coming of television from the mid-1970s onward, film produc- 
ers tried to compete with TV through color films and erotic cinema. Some 
respected actors and directors retired from cinema and established the first 
film school, Mimar Sinan University Turkish Film Institute. This school and 
60 more film departments across the country would later become instrumen- 
tal in the creation of the new cinema directors of the 1990s and 2000s. With 
the increase in erotic film production family audiences preferred to stay away 
from the cinema. An increasing polarization of politics led to street shootings 
and fear among audiences as getting out from home to see a film in a theater 
was becoming increasingly dangerous. There were street shootings every day 
in 1980 where on the average 25 people were killed daily. 

Political film cinema came with Yilmaz Gtiney between 1971 and 1981. 
Yilmaz Gtiney had already risen to stardom in the 1960s and he pushed his 
left-wing political agenda into auteur filmmaking. His film Umut (Hope) and 
11 more films to follow until Yo/ (The Road) showed the marks of a personal 
political and social filmmaker who shared the Palme d’Or at Cannes in 1981 
with Costa-Gavras’s Missing. 
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ART CINEMA AND DEATH OF YESILCAM (1981-1996) 


The period between 1981 and 1997 is when art resisted the military coup 
by describing it through cinema. After the September 12 coup in 1980, 
left-leaning intellectuals and many artists were arrested, tortured, or exiled. 
Yilmaz Giiney died in exile in France. A handful of film directors made films 
criticizing the atrocities of the military regime, among them Zeki Okten and 
Serif Goren. Others went into a more personal introspective cinema, like 
Omer Kavur. Aside from a few comedy films starring Kemal Sunal and Sener 
Sen, Turkish cinema ceased to exist after 1986, only to be reborn in another 
shape after 1997. Hollywood blockbusters entered the Turkish film distribu- 
tion scene in the 1980s. All theaters were owned and operated by foreign- 
ers. Home video and television had killed Yesilcam/Green Pine cinema. This 
death was represented by Korhan Yurtsever, a Turkish filmmaker who was 
unable to find a screening for his film Zzmczrv (The Chain) and who burned 
the prints in front of Istanbul Moda Cinema in 1986 to protest economic 
pressures on and censorship of films (Akser 2015). 

After this metaphorical death of classical Turkish cinema, in a period of hia- 
tus between 1990 and 1997 there were developments in the legal and finan- 
cial arenas that would later help Turkish cinema. As it happened elsewhere 
around the world in the 1990s, Turkish commercial film directors who grew 
up in this period were film school graduates. They had their own equipment, 
completed commercials, and wanted to make films. The European Union 
signed partnership agreements in support of Turkish cinema in 1990. Coa- 
lition governments and social democrat ministers of culture helped get rid 
of censorship and started to give financial support to Turkish film. The year 
1997 became transformative. 


New ‘TURKISH CINEMA (1996—PRESENT) 


Since 1997 Turkish cinema has found both its audience at the domestic box 
office and in film festivals worldwide. Domestic television series adopting 
Yesilcam cinema genres and narrative tactics created new talent and money 
for film production. Multiplex cinemas in the shopping theaters were estab- 
lished. In 2014, as Turkish cinema celebrated its centenary, and a total of 110 
domestic films had 60 million viewers who spent around US$300 million 
at the box office (D6nmez-Colin 2013).*” This figure excludes world sales 
and home video sales. Nuri Bilge Ceylan’s Kis Uykusu (Winter Sleep, 2014) 
became the first Turkish film to solely claim the Palme d’Or at the Cannes 
Film Festival. The dialogue with the EU puts pressure on filmmakers to see 
themselves as “European.” The success of Ceylan, Reha Erdem, and Semih 
Kaplanoglu led to a popular belief among young Turkish filmmakers that this 
success is based on giving the Europeans what they want and that it could be 
duplicated by following this formula. What the Europeans wanted or the sup- 
posed formula includes a certain format and content. These films had to focus 
on the alienated individual or tell characters’ psychoses, and the film was to 
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be casting new light on cultural conflicts with Turkish society such as Kurdish 
minority, LGBT groups, and women given new voice. The form should be 
long takes, not many cuts, and intense stress on the characters. Aside from 
Ceylan, there have been minor forays into this territory but in general this 
strategy fails commercially. Yet most of the independent or government- 
supported films still try this formula since 2002 when Distant won the Grand 
Prize of the Jury Cannes Film Festival. 

The revival of Turkish cinema came in 1997 with the film Eskzya (Ban- 
dit). By this time film distribution channels were mainly owned and operated 
by American companies but Turkish film schools were in operation and new 
graduates found their technical and stylistic skills honed in TV commercials. 
Today alongside the established film genres there is constant adoption and 
recycling of foreign films, a new television-cum-film star system, new produc- 
tion that benefits from private sector risk, and government and EU funding. 
The flourishing of Turkish auteur directors was facilitated by domestic and 
international film festivals. Today there are universally known Turkish film 
directors such as Metin Erksan who won at Berlin with Susuz Yaz (Dry Sum- 
mer, 1962) and Yilmaz Guney at Cannes with Yo/ (The Road, 1982). Nuri 
Bilge Ceylan won an award from Cannes with every film he made, along with 
Semih Kaplanoglu who won at Berlinale with Ba/ in 2010, and Omer Kavur 
and Zeki Demirkubuz who had retrospectives at TIFF. 

There are also émigré directors operating in Europe who are well known 
by European audiences. These filmmakers also shoot their films partially in 
Turkey and have Turkish characters who experience ex-pat in-betweenness 
living in a foreign country far away from home. Examples include Turk- 
ish-German Tevfik Baser and Fatih Akin and Turkish-Italian Ferzan Ozpetek. 

The differences between “old” versus “new” Turkish cinema is an ongo- 
ing debate. There is continuous reference to and attempts to break from the 
old Turkish cinema that was deemed to be of low quality and vulgar by the 
auteur directors of the new Turkish cinema. There are also established pop- 
ular genres such as melodrama and comedy that always allude to elements 
of and borrow from Yesilcam cinema. The new commercial, popular Turkish 
cinema welcomes an urban teen population. This new cinema is different in 
its embrace of new Hollywood-style genres such as horror or genre parodies, 
high-quality effects, with versatile actors, and an attempt to achieve realism. 
Some of these efforts appeal to the public and some are deemed to be glossy 
and alienating. The other cinema that tells the stories of the oppressed and 
unheard voices of Kurds, women, and working classes is called New Turk- 
ish Cinema. This is an independent auteur and festival cinema. New Turkish 
Cinema uses a Western European style of long takes, silences, and charac- 
ters staring at the distance or each other. Indeterminate endings are found 
in New Turkish Cinema. This type of film has little or no local audience but 
finds international appeal and acclaim. Sometimes this difference between 
commercial and independent cinema is stated as Turkish Cinema versus the 
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Cinema of Turkey respectively. This new cinema concerns itself with memory 
in films such as Uc Maymun (Three Monkeys, 2008), trauma as in Sonbahar 
(Autumn, 2008), city life as in Cogunluk (Majority, 2010), and women as in 
Kader (Destiny, 2006). Yesilcam cinema and to some extent the new cine- 
mas of Turkey all have problems with modernization and its effects. Turkish 
modernization’s classical problems of national statehood (historical adventure 
films), technological development (science fiction films), and immigration/ 
new role of women in public space (melodrama) have been thematic and 
generic problems of Green Pine (Akser 2010). The post-1980 military gen- 
eration grew up in an apolitical climate where all political parties were dis- 
solved and leftist intellectuals were either arrested or went into exile. In the 
2000s the trauma of the intellectuals is reflected in New Turkish Cinema (or 
New Cinema of Turkey). This cinema wants to remember and deal with the 
past. There is an increase in the number of films made representing Kurdish 
cultural identity. Yilmaz Erdogan and Mahsun Kirmizigitil are popular exam- 
ples of Kurdish filmmakers with huge box office. There are now more women 
directors dealing with gender issues, notable examples being Yesim Ustaog- 
lu’s Pandoranin Kutusu (Pandora’s Box, 2008), Ilksen Basarir’s Athkarinca 
(Merry-Go-Round, 2010), Pelin Esmer’s Gézetleme Kulest (Watchtower, 
2012), Deniz Akcay’s Koksuz (Nobody’s Home, 2013), and Deniz Gamze 
Erguven’s Oscar-nominated film Mustang (2015). There around seven thou- 
sand Turkish films made to date, making it one of the few self-sustaining 
national cinemas in the world. 

New Turkish Cinema is partially related to the old idea of “national” cin- 
ema. The genres, stars, and themes are still present. The changes in the tech- 
nology, style, and distribution of the new cinema bring the national imaginary 
of the audiences closer than ever before. In a way there is a new unified sense 
of “nation” that earlier cinema never had. It has a more urban, more glob- 
ally connected, and younger audience. Turkish cinema still is a national cin- 
ema living as a folk, populist cinema of stars and genres. The audiences are 
now watching films in multiplexes, writing blogs on the internet, and creating 
social media vibes over films that have millions of viewers. On the other hand 
what some film critics call the Cinema of Turkey is in a way a continuation 
of a more artistic cinema of the Sinematek group of the 1960s. It is still an 
elite cinema, confined to urban middle-class viewers and loved and adored 
mostly by film critics. There is more freedom to tell ethnic stories that were 
forbidden in the past. This is also a new quality that brings people together 
and helps them face their forbidden past. These points are more related to the 
new cinema as such themes were not covered in earlier periods of ‘Turkish film 
history. 

Although there have been legal restrains such as censorship, no govern- 
ment support, the absence of capital, and having no copyright protection, 
Turkish cinema emerged thanks to the sheer efforts of filmmakers and audi- 
ences who wanted local stories to be told. It is a national cinema that was able 
to appropriate its own narrative and stylistic tools. 
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CONCLUSION 


In support of Refig’s argument we can safely claim that Turkish cinema is first 
and foremost a national cinema. Its themes of love, devotion, and sacrifice, 
the clash of East and West in the city, the place of men and women in daily 
life, all are typical representations of Turkish social reality. As Refi proposed 
Turkish cinema is also a people’s cinema. Its stories are based on people’s lives, 
and its stars are a personification of people’s aspirations and dreams. Its fund- 
ing, no matter how much state and international art agencies contribute, relies 
heavily on national ticket sales. Thus, by necessity and by sheer will to survive 
Turkish cinema gives its people what they want and it is a master of telling 
stories people love to see. Turkish cinema is also an institution. It has its own 
cast, crew, talent, artisans, critics, viewers, festivals, and lovers and haters. It is 
also a political cinema. It struggles for more freedom, equality, and justice for 
all. Turkish cinema is also an art form. It has a unique style (Yesilcam) with 
iconic stars, auteur and pop directors, with highbrow art films and low-budget 
trash. It has its manifestoes, its periods, neo-realisms, and social realisms. It 
has its genres resembling American ones such as melodrama, historical adven- 
ture, and fantasy. Here Refig’s argument needs to be modified as Turkish film 
genres are also adopted, domesticated, and Turkified (Arslan 2011).7° Turkish 
cinema is deeply rooted in traditional forms of shadow theatre, and miniature 
and Anatolian folktales. It also borrows from American and European cinemas 
in its form and cinematic language. It can be oversentimental with tearjerker 
melodramas of the 1960s but it can also be vulgar as in the porn craze of the 
late 1970s. It has nationalist directors such as Luth Akad, Metin Erksan, Halit 
Refig, Serdar Akar, and Osman Sinav as well as international directors such as 
Yilmaz Gtiney, Zeki Demirkubuz, and Nur Bilge Ceylan. 

One point that goes beyond Refig’s vision is that Turkish cinema has 
now become a transnational cinema with ex-pat directors and Euro-stylists, 
including Omer Kavur, Tevfik Baser, and Fatih Akin who travel around the 
world festivals and film markets. Finally, Turkish cinema is now accepted as 
culture. Both public policy and citizen’s view it as a mass communication 
medium that both relays Turkish people’s multiple voices, but also unites 
them as a nation. It is a habit, a passion, a lifestyle. It is also resilient. No mat- 
ter how hard it is hit with television, American movies, video crazes, and the 
500-channel universe it keeps coming back as an old friend to the masses. 
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Asian Documentary Connections and “The 
International Film Festival Short Circuit”: 


Yamagata International Documentary Film 
Festival (YIDFF) as a Case Study 


Ran Ma 


The biennial Yamagata International Documentary Film Festival (YIDFF) 
was the earliest documentary film festival in Asia.! When it launched in 1989, 
there was not a single documentary from Asia that made it to its international 
competition. As a partial response to this collective absence, organizers held 
a more than five-hour-long “Asia Symposium,” which included filmmakers, 
critics, scholars, and other film professionals from Southeast and East Asia. 
Hosted by Ogawa Shinsuke (1936-1992), a Japanese documentarist and one 
of the founders, this symposium constituted a platform for participants to 
exchange firsthand accounts of the contemporary conditions of Asian docu- 
mentary cinema, as well as the overall picture of the cinema cultures and film 
industries from these areas. In his brief opening speech, Ogawa claimed, “The 
most important thing is that this symposium should, at the end and with- 
out fail, give birth to something new, and I will endeavor to make it such a 
meeting” (Teo et al. 2007 [1989], 4). This unusual historical moment indeed 
initiated “something new” on various fronts for us to survey and grasp the 
connections in Asian documentaries and film, and particularly the significant 
role that film festivals played in defining, activating, and reconfiguring film 
networking z7 and for Southeast and East Asia. 
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Intersecting both film festival studies and transnational film studies, this 
essay leverages the case study of the YIDFE to trace how the festival artic- 
ulated Ogawa’s ideals in formulating a creative alliance of a young genera- 
tion of Asian documentary filmmakers towards the region’s post-Cold War 
transition. The focus then moves to how the YIDFE has taken up Ogawa’s 
legacy and renewed efforts to engage an Inter-Asian film network through 
exhibiting Asian documentaries and connecting to new waves of digital film- 
making and particularly of film festival-making across East Asian locales. The 
YIDFF proffers a festival model that challenges us to rethink the film festival 
network, its “short circuit,” and to perceive its scale-making and connective 
power in a new light. 


THE “INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL SHORT CIRCUIT”: 
AN OVERVIEW 


As one of the core theoretical underpinnings and methodologies for the 
interdisciplinary field of film festival studies, the framework of “international 
film festival network” (Elsaesser 2005; De Valck 2007) was developed from 
Bruno Latour’s “actor—network theory” (ANT) in tandem with other soci- 
ological theories on space and globalization. Leveraging ANT to approach 
the interrelations between the “living and non-living actors” of festivals and 
recognizing their agency, such lensing emphasizes how global festivals com- 
pete among themselves to host city-based media events while paradoxically 
complementing each other as they interlock themselves into “a network with 
nodes and nerve endings,” where “movement and contact” are made possible 
between various layers of the network, regardless of the festivals’ scales, gen- 
res, geographical locations, and so forth (Elsaesser 2005, 88). 

The framing of the international festival network can be considered a theo- 
retical response to the third phase of film festival evolution, which spans from 
the 1980s to the present according to Marijke de Valck. This phase saw the 
proliferation, professionalization, and standardization of festivals worldwide. 
Thomas Elsaesser suggests that chance encounters and unpredictable inter- 
actions are allowed so far as the network operates upon “highly programmed 
protocols” and shared operation patterns and stabilized vocabularies for eval- 
uation, classification, and the like (2005, 87-88). I propose the intensified 
networking in the global festival sphere necessitates and facilitates the inven- 
tion and adoption of certain compatible, shared operational grammars, mod- 
ules, and standards to orchestrate festivals as tempo-spatially and conceptually 
interlinked events in the global cultural economy. Such a networked con- 
figuration sets up a certain template for a comparatively stabilized yet never 
static “international festival model,” the evolution of which has intricately 
intersected with the historical development of the “festival circuit” itself (see 
Loist 2016). Global festivals are increasingly driven by the “neoliberal mar- 
ket logic” nowadays (Loist 2016, 60). As such, the film-project-based market 
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and funding apparatuses have multiplied, which has set a new trend for fes- 
tivals to follow if they aspire to achieve international magnitude. This emer- 
gent model further poses questions regarding how to position the Yamagata 
festival, which appeared “out of nowhere, in the middle of nowhere” in 1989 
(Nornes 2014, 261) and persists against the grain of the aforementioned 
market setup in the neoliberal milieu (see Fujioka 2013). 

Before proceeding with the YIDFF, it is necessary to refer to Markus 
Nornes’s_ critique of the international film festival system as “anything but 
free and open” (2014, 258). For him, the metaphor of a “circuit” has some- 
what failed to convey an accurate picture of the Eurocentrism and hierarchical 
nature of the festival system and turns a blind eye to the “sticky materiality” 
as Anna Tsing would call it (2005, 1). An example is the geographical dis- 
parity and linguistic difference perceived when Asian/Japanese cinema 1s pro- 
grammed, circulated, and evaluated within the system. As such, the trope of 
the “international festival short circuit” 1s chosen to demonstrate the igno- 
rance on the part of the European- and North American-centered film festi- 
val world towards non-Western film cultures, as well as the former’s limited 
channels and means of accessing the latter (see Loist 2016). But it is also used 
positively by Nornes to underscore the potentiality of a “regional feedback 
loop” (2014, 245), as illustrated by his careful study of Yamagata. 

Nornes’s — sensibility towards Yamagata’s short-circuiting is that “the 
pathways between the prestige festivals and the rest of the world” could be 
disregarded (2014, 260). To address the perceived dissatisfactions with the 
festival network framing in accounting for scales and hierarchies (again see 
Loist 2016), we turn to anthropologist Anna Tsing’s insights into global con- 
nections. Tsing uses the notion of “friction” to examine and underpin the 
“contingent interactions” and specifically the tension and heterogeneity pro- 
duced when the universal, generalized as an aspiration and a travelling body 
of knowledge, encounters and circulates across the differences in “awkward, 
unequal, unstable and creative” ways (2005, 4). She further illustrates that 
for a specific sociocultural project to become relevant, it would necessarily 
engage the process of “scale-making,” namely through a set of articulations 
and practices in generating and delineating scale, which indicates “the spatial 
dimensionality necessary for a particular kind of view” (58). Drawing from 
Tsing’s framework, film festivals can be viewed as an assemblage of multiple 
intersecting projects of scale-making that articulate and produce various link- 
ages and mechanisms to work out the festivals’ commitment to developing 
local, regional, and global film connections. At the same time, these endeav- 
ors, which are not neatly addressed or materialized on equal terms, are also 
underpinned with various sociocultural and economic agendas that must con- 
stantly be historicized and contextualized. Again, Nornes’s “short circuit” 
metaphor echoes Tsing and connotes the frictions and gaps that arise when 
cultural interactions occur in the festival network, particularly the “heat, 
sparks and sometimes fire” produced when a festival like Yamagata facilitates 
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scale-making projects and engages the seemingly universal international festi- 
val model (2014, 260). 


THE YIDFEF’s AsIAN PRojEcT: Towarps ASIAN DOCUMENTARY 
CONNECTIONS 


Towards the end of the 1989 Asia Symposium, independent filmmakers such 
as Stephen Teo and the Philippines’ Kidlat Tahimik drafted the “Asian Doc- 
umentary Filmmaker’s Manifesto” (“Manifesto” hereafter), which proclaims 
that the fact that no Asian entry made it to its international competition cat- 
egory highlights “the fact that major obstacles exist in the making of relevant 
and interesting documentary films in the Asian region” (“Manifesto”; Teo 
et al. 2007 [1989], 63). The manifesto articulates Ogawa and other Asian 
filmmakers’ desires of “finding young Asian counterparts to make films” and 
“wanting to see more Asian documentary films produced” (Chen 2015). 
Yamagata’s “Asian project” could be considered a set of ongoing region- 
making endeavors that seek to articulate and build up an Inter-Asian film and 
documentary network that is closely related to alternative modes of filmmak- 
ing and independent film movements from across Southeast and East Asia. 
Such a project necessarily enables and mobilizes the translocal (from local 
to local) and specifically the transnational flows and associations of network 
actors, including film professionals (e.g., filmmakers, programmers, curators, 
critics), film works, film and cultural entities, and cinema-related technologies 
and knowledge. 

“Asia” can be approached by framing how a festival like Yamagata registers 
this much-contended notion as both an assorted strand of discursive articu- 
lations and an actual set of socio-geographical engagements. For instance, its 
current competition category of “New Asian Currents” recognizes entries as 
eligible as long as they are by “artists from or living in Asia” (YIDFF). As evi- 
denced by the 1989 Symposium, the regional alliance spearheaded by Ogawa 
was much about making connections between East and Southeast Asian film- 
makers as well as their national film cultures. Although this article mainly 
addresses Yamagata’s project of region-making, we should not lose sight of 
the festival’s variously scaled engagement with the local (e.g., Yamagata city, 
city-making/branding, and its citizen movement; Japan’s Northeast or the 
Tohoku area), the national (e.g., Japanese cultural and film industries), and its 
entanglement with the global network of film and film festivals. 

The Asian project is situated at the conjunction of Southeast and East 
Asia’s post-Cold War reconfiguration and move by the Japanese film and 
media industries to work with and address Japan’s realigned relations with 
Asia (Otmazgin 2012, 53). In the late 1980s, democratic movements inter- 
sected with civic mobilization in generating new hopes for building up civil 
society and alternative public spaces in locales such as South Korea and 
Taiwan. The Tian’anmen incident in June 1989 had also been a tragic end to 
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the largest and longest protest movement in modern Chinese history. With 
the post-Tian’anmen turn, however, China intensified marketization and 
gradually integrated with the global neoliberal system (see Wang and Karl 
2004). Prasenjit Duara indicates that post-Cold War Asia sees regionalism 
reinforced, which actually mediates “between the deterritorializing impulses 
of capitalism and the territorial limits of nationalism” (2010, 974). 

Prior to the formation of Yamagata’s Asian network, Asian documentary 
exchanges had existed and were orchestrated, such as in the sphere of televi- 
sion by means of (co)productions involving media entities and organizations 
from both public and private sectors. However, it was not until the post- 
Mao era, when China began the Reform and Opening-up policies in the late 
1970s, that China Central Television (CCTV) collaborated with the Japanese 
public broadcaster NHK to coproduce a television documentary series. The 
result was The Silk Road (1980-1981), which is considered “the most suc- 
cessful Sino-Japanese cultural exchange in postwar history” (DeBoer 2014, 
89).2 Notably, although the first Japanese-Korean coproduced film (Asako 
in Ruby Shoes, dir. E. J.-Yong) came much later in 2000, South Korean 
independent documentary filmmakers had already reached out and estab- 
lished connections with their Japanese counterparts via other platforms such 
as the YIDFEF, which were not impeded by the deadlock of official cultural 
exchange.° 

At its inception, the Asian project also illustrated the Japanese film world’s 
shifted focus onto “other Asian filmmaking centers” and its identification 
with them (Nornes 2007, 225). Stephanie DeBoer echoes Yoshiharu Tezuka 
in the view that the Japanese media and culture industries of the 1980s and 
1990s had come to “embody a ‘fantasy’ of occupying the center of the Pan- 
Asian cultural sphere” by playing the role of “organizer” or “conductor” 
(2014, 116). DeBoer examines how the Tokyo-based industries of the early 
1990s played crucial parts in facilitating omnibus film projects that reim- 
agined East and Southeast Asia, repositioning Japan amidst an “Asia Now” 
(94). Ogawa and later the Yamagata festival would foresee and steer an Asian 
documentary network, which is further evidence of the imbalance in strength 
in the late 1980s between Japanese documentary culture, the development 
of its film and media technologies, and its infrastructure, relative to those 
in other Asian areas such as South Korea, the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC), Tatwan, and the Philippines. 

Nonetheless, the Yamagata festival should be differentiated from the 
Tokyo-based projects surveyed by DeBoer, not least because the Yamagata 
city government utilized such an international showcase to regenerate local 
culture and economy, as well as to deal with the uneven relations and infra- 
structural gaps between Tokyo and Tohoku.* In arguing that Yamagata is 
indeed a different creature and its region-making was and is still seeking to 
produce something different, we can refer back to the 1989 Manifesto for a 
partial elucidation, wherein the filmmakers unequivocally express their strong 
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dissatisfactions with the hierarchical and unequal “international exchange of 
information” of the time, as well as their wish to remove the “institutional 
roadblocks” intertwined with “a complex mix of third-world realities as well 
as international imbalances” (Teo et al. 2007 [1989], 63). 

Indeed, the 1989 Manifesto advocates “independent social and personal 
documentaries” and considers documentary filmmaking a direct, significant 
way to engage and intervene in the “real world dominated by political and 
market motivations” (63), which in itself signaled the then progressive film- 
makers’ response to Asia’s post-Cold War transformations towards globaliza- 
tion. However, instead of laying out a prescription for the content or form 
regarding which new types of films should be made, the Manifesto illuminates 
how the new documentaries can be achieved. They suggest foregrounding 
the role of Asian independent documentary filmmaking in carving out a pub- 
lic space that both contests and intersects with the mainstream film system 
and state establishment in their own countries. They also envision Yamagata 
and its Asian network’s part in realigning film connections in the region and 
beyond. As such, at the crux of Yamagata’s “short circuit,” the Asian pro- 
ject configures a conflict that triggers the redistribution of time and space, 
the visible and invisible in the international festival world, thus potentially dis- 
rupting the power structures of global image circulation. The following sec- 
tions zero in on the historical trajectory of the Asian project and its unfolding 
dynamics over almost three decades. 


THE OGAwA LEGACY 


We now trace Yamagata’s documentary connections back to their origin in 
Ogawa’s documentary filmmaking practices, which were inextricably linked 
with the film collective of Ogawa Productions (or “Ogawa Pro,” 1966-— 
1994). At its peak, the number of filmmakers in this collective reached over 
one hundred. In early 1992, after the first two editions of the YIDFF, Ogawa 
unfortunately passed away from cancer amidst the development of a visionary 
project that used the festival as a meeting place and training ground for new 
generations of Asian documentary filmmakers. 

In 1972, Ogawa Pro travelled to Northeastern Japan (Tohoku) to carry 
out its independently organized screening (jishu joei) events for their polit- 
ical documentary series, Sanrizuka (1968-1977). These films chronicled 
Sanrizuka-area peasants’ decade-long protests against the construction of 
Narita International Airport. As a result, the Ogawa collective made a sur- 
prising decision to relocate to Magino Village in Kaminoyama in the remote 
Yamagata prefecture of Tohoku in 1975. There, they also began commu- 
nal living practices in a borrowed farmhouse. The city of Yamagata (the 
capital city of Yamagata prefecture) was brainstorming for event ideas to 
celebrate the 1989 centennial anniversary of its founding, when Ogawa was 
approached by ‘Tanaka Satoshi, a “local media magnate” who jumped at the 
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opportunity to propose a documentary film festival (Nornes 2014, 251). The 
event became possible because Ogawa and other Pro members had recruited 
help from within the Japanese film circle and the international festival com- 
munity. Furthermore, his initiatrve was supported by Yamagata city, which 
continued to finance the festival even after its restructuring as a non-profit 
organization in 2007. 

Looking closer at the “Ogawa Pro—Yamagata” nexus, we note that the 
realization of the YIDFE extended the potentiality of the vernacular, engaged 
exhibition mode of jzshu joe1, which can be traced back to the filmmaking 
and exhibition activities spearheaded by the Leftists and Japanese communist 
party prior to World War IJ (Murayama 2005, 17). It also juxtaposes vari- 
ous strands of social movements since the late 1960s and the documentary- 
centered independent film movement in postwar Japan. Ogawa Pro was one 
of the movement’s catalyzing collectives (see Koizumi 2009). 

Jishu joer constituted a core agenda for Ogawa Pro’s “socially engaged 
mode” of documentary filmmaking. According to Chris Berry, the “East 
Asian socially engaged mode” of documentary not only involves the long- 
term dedication of filmmakers as participants of their subjects’ daily life and 
communities, but also targets audiences from outside the conventional spec- 
tatorship (e.g., industrial, commercial, or theatrical distribution channels like 
television broadcasting networks). Ogawa Pro’s oeuvre primarily featured and 
was screened to students, workers, peasants, and local residents who partic- 
ipated in social movements and activist work. For instance, Ogawa stressed 
how the nationwide itinerant screenings to which they were dedicated were 
not simply about attracting viewers. More strategically, they used jishu joe1 
events to configure a space to encounter and mobilize their future members 
and filmmakers, and it even became a creative vehicle for Pro to brainstorm 
and formulate the theme and location for their next projects, as exemplified by 
their move from Sanrizuka to Kaminoyama (Ogawa and Hasumi 1993, 11). 
Arguably, only in recognizing the significance of independent exhibition or 
screening events apropos of Ogawa Pro can we better grasp the politics of 
the socially engaged mode in constructing a “counter-public,” which aims 
to disrupt and redefine the relations between film production and consump- 
tion, between the filming subjects and objects, and between the auteurs and 
spectators (Berry 2003, 143). 

Ogawa had shifted his focus to Asia and thought of developing a regional 
documentary and film alliance prior to the launch of the YIDFF. More than 
once, Ogawa expressed concerns with the deteriorating documentary and 
filmmaking environment in Japan, especially his frustrations about film educa- 
tion and the disappointing fact that “it is very difficult to get young people to 
work with, because documentary does not pay well” (Teo et al. 2007 [1989], 
52; also see Ogawa and Hasumi 1993). His worries were complicated by the 
dissolution of Ogawa Pro. As suggested by Nornes, towards the end of the 
1980s with few members remaining in the group, Pro began to disintegrate 
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both as a filmmaking collective and as a once highly regarded utopian collab- 
orative mode for Japanese political cinema (2007, 236-237). Members were 
aging. At the height of his “artistic powers,” Ogawa started to look for new 
approaches and interfaces to engage and cultivate young filmmakers from 
both Japan and all over Asia, and “his enthusiasm for Asia explicitly involved 
the creation of a new group, a new collective that was transnational and filled 
with the vibrancy of youth and multiple cultures” (237). 

Presumably, it was mainly through his journeys in the “film festival short 
circuit” that Ogawa was able to meet other filmmakers from the region and 
gain insight into films from Southeast and East Asia, which arguably under- 
pinned and delimited his vision for an Asian film network. Prior to the 1990s 
boom of (international) film festivals in East Asia and the shift of program- 
ming emphasis onto Asian New Waves at festivals worldwide, the “East- 
meets-West” type of international film festivals in Hong Kong (HKIFF, est. 
1977) and Hawaii (est. 1981) were the few sites known for their program- 
ming of Asian cinemas, which therefore also became crucial interfaces for 
Asian filmmakers to encounter one another’s work, however limited the fes- 
tival selection may have been. Moreover, it is noteworthy that while Asian 
documentarists like Ogawa, Tsuchimoto Noriaki, and Kidlat Tahimik® had 
already exhibited at international festivals by the 1980s, within the global fes- 
tival sphere, documentary was still not yet a genre associated with emerging 
auteurs from other parts of Asia. In this context, the Yamagata festival did not 
appear out of “nowhere.” As its founder, Ogawa himself borrowed insights 
from the “short circuit” regarding how a festival operates and what the basic 
grammar would be. And dwelling upon the problem that “in [the] South-east 
and in Asia ... there is very little incentive and movement for the making, 
showing, and planning of documentary films” (Teo et al. 2007 [1989], 15), 
he was probably thinking about what he could do with a festival of a different 
breed. 


PROGRAMMING ASIA AT YAMAGATA 


Yamagata has maneuvered to delineate and articulate the “region” through its 
programming practices and discourses both during and after Ogawa’s involve- 
ment. Programming can be understood as a choreographed process in which 
network actors participate, which both take part in and are conditioned by 
the festival’s scale-making commitments. Hence, the YIDFF’s Asian program- 
ming should not be viewed in static terms as merely the line-up of films and 
film auteurs. Nevertheless, in the festival system, programming in the practice of 
exclusion and inclusion directly relates to how the festival functions to add value 
and cultural capital to the selected filmmakers and titles, and it potentially intro- 
duces “new power structures” and “new kinds of hierarchies” (Elsaesser 2005, 
96-97). YIDFF programming has accentuated the Asian connections in framing 
and choreographing the encounters and interactions between Ogawa, documen- 
tary or film auteurs, collectives, and film movements from other parts of Asia. 
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In her conversation with John Law, sociologist Vicky Singleton argues that 
the “power over” shall be differentiated from the “power to” in that the latter 
“srows out of the webby relations and practices” (2013, 493). In the context 
of YIDFF programming, there is a process of “power over,” yet focus is cen- 
tered on exploring the “power to act,” or on how the relations that grow out of 
the interwoven practices on the festival sphere are actually “enabling” (Law and 
Singleton 2013, 493-494). We shall see how the curatorial act also configures a 
gesture of alternative history writing and archiving z7 and for this region. 

When the 1989 Manifesto was created, the ideas of both “Asian documen- 
tary” and its “network” remained vague and mostly bespoke the anxieties over 
the lack of mutual understanding and collaboration among image-makers 
across the region. Visible changes could be observed with the second YIDFF 
in 1991, despite the stressing fact that Ogawa was already lying in a hospital 
bed and could not attend the festival. The launch of a non-competition cat- 
egory of “Asia Program” in this year was extraordinary, not simply because 
of its programming spectrum and the number of films shown (twenty titles 
including a subsection of “New Korean Cinema,” contrasting with the eclec- 
tic selection of “Works from Asia” featuring nine titles in 1989). The pro- 
gram in a way testified to the friendships and teachings between Ogawa and 
several young Asian filmmakers. Not coincidentally, most of these “disciples” 
were also invited to participate in subsequent YIDFF events.® If one pays 
close attention to the concerns and questions that were raised and exchanged 
at the 1989 Symposium, it is not difficult to see that the inaugural Asia Pro- 
gram was in itself an act in response—a collective “performance,” to use Oga- 
wa’s own description—of searching for outlets if not resolutions. 

Although the first YIDFE already set up an international competition cate- 
gory (consisting of fifteen entries), it only accepted feature-length works shot 
on 16 mm or 35 mm film.’ Propelled by Ogawa’s visions for emerging Asian 
auteurs, the Asia Program was reorganized into another competition category 
in 1993, with its top award named the “Ogawa Shinsuke Prize.” This section 
endorsed “works of up-and-coming Asian documentary filmmakers without 
restrictions on format or length” (YIDFEF), and the range of submissions was 
broadened to include works shot with video cameras and shorts from Asia. In 
later editions, Yamagata also leveraged this diversified and open category to 
introduce budding Asian documentary filmmakers to the global festival cir- 
cuit. Although limited to the documentary genre, curatorial efforts to culti- 
vate a consistent competition category for emerging Asian filmmakers in the 
1990s were pioneering for both Asian festivals and other festivals renowned 
for promoting Asian cinema.® 

There is also a discursive dimension to scrutinize the Asian connections 
of the YIDFF. Especially with its themed sidebars, retrospectives, and new 
line-ups, Yamagata has critically examined Japanese documentary history in 
tandem with its endeavor to comb through world documentary cinemas and 
to present them to an Asian audience. On the other hand, through sidebars 
that highlight documentaries and filmmakers from Asia, Yamagata has also 
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historicized, realigned, and politicized the transnational documentary links 
between Japan and other East Asian countries. 

Special programs assembled works contesting the imaginaries and doc- 
umentations of the Japanese Empire (e.g., Imperial Japan at the Movies, 
1997), as well as highlighting Okinawa issues (e.g., Ryukyu Reflections Nexus 
of Borders, 2003) and those of ethnic groups and minorities living in Japan 
(e.g., Borders within— What it Means to Live in Japan, all about me? 2005). 
These programs have provocatively examined the Japan—Asia nexus and issues 
of Asian identity by turning to the discontents within and beyond the nation- 
state construct. In recent years, the YIDFF has also extended its program- 
ming spectrum to incorporating documentary cultures from other parts of 
Asia, such as South and Central Asia and the Middle East.” 

Revolving around the Asia Program, the Ogawa—Yamagata nexus mobi- 
lized and assembled various actors in formulating an ever-growing inter-Asian 
film network. I would highlight two documentary filmmakers from East 
Asia whose creative energies have been channeling in-between Yamagata’s 
region-making and the film movements at local and national scales that are 
underpinned with disparate cultural politics. South Korean filmmaker Kim 
Dong-won’s Sangye-dong Olympics (1988) and Standing on the Edge of Death 
(1990) were screened at the 1991 Asia Program. Considered “the prototype 
of Korean activist video” (Nam 2005), Sangye-dong Olympics is the third part 
of his “Demolition of Sanggye-dong” series chronicling the under-privileged 
Sangye-dong residents’ struggle against the Seoul City government’s order of 
eviction prior to the 1988 Olympic Games. 

Kim’s video documentaries grew out of the interventionist tendency 
of Korean independent documentary itself. Before the military author- 
itarianism ended in 1987, progressive documentary film groups such as 
Seoul Film Group (est. 1982) and Seoul Visual Collective (est. 1986) were 
already founded in the capital city, and their activities were closely interwo- 
ven with struggles for democratization. Just before the Yamagata festival, 
Kim’s visit with a hospitalized Ogawa for advice and later the Pro’s Sanri- 
zuka series greatly boosted his motivation to form a collective. Together with 
Byun Young-joo and others, Kim founded the documentary video collective 
P.U.R.N. in 1991. Given that Sangye-dong Olympics was commissioned, Kim 
admits that it was not until the Ogawa—Yamagata encounter that he came to 
see his own social engagement in a self-reflexive light (Kim 2012).!° 

Wu Wenguang, on the other hand, emerged from the early wave of Chinese 
independent documentary filmmaking. The PRC’s independent documen- 
tary scene had only appeared in the late 1980s as an extension of the richly 
woven tapestry of China’s contemporary art and culture scene of the dec- 
ade. As partially a film movement, it also grew out of post-Tian’anmen Chi- 
na’s sociopolitical conditions, and the outburst of creativity in image-making 
itself was a testament to and a form of participation in the drastic processes of 
urbanization and city-making nationwide. Mavericks like Wu, Duan Jinchuan, 
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and Jiang Yue, whose films were also entered in Yamagata’s Asian program, 
were once affiliated with work units (danwez) such as TV stations or state- 
owned film studios. They somehow managed to accomplish their first video 
documentary projects with equipment loaned from these institutions. 

Wu did not have any thoughts about submitting his groundbreaking 
debut, Bummuing in Bewjing—The Last Dreamers (Liulang Bewjing—zuthou de 
mengxiangzhe, 1990), to film festivals until it was discovered almost acciden- 
tally by the HKIFF. He received a call from Ogawa during his attendance at 
the 1991 Asian Film Festival held in West Japan, where he was presenting 
Bumming in Bevjing. Wu had the opportunity to visit Ogawa’s studio, which 
laid the ground for Wu’s later participation in the 1991 YIDFF. After all 
these years, Wu still reminisces about documentaries he voraciously browsed 
at Ogawa’s studio, including works by Ogawa Pro and other documentary 
masters. Wu writes, “After returning to Beijing, my mind was occupied with 
Ogawa’s words and images of farmers who were crawling along the field 
fighting against the police. I felt I should immediately start my project about 
the Cultural Revolution, 1966, My Time in the Red Guards (1966, Wo de 
Hongwetbing Shidar, 1993)” (2010). With 1966, Wu became the first recipi- 
ent of the Ogawa Shinsuke Prize in 1993. 

In an article on the twentieth anniversary of Ogawa’s death entitled, “To 
Admire Greatly and Carry On” (Gaoshan Yangzin, 2012), Wu pointed out 
that what impressed him the most was the “spirit” (szmgsheng) of Ogawa, 
something he vaguely described as the vision regarding how (documentary) 
filmmakers should be fully aware of their roles in facilitating and participat- 
ing in social change, regardless their creative orientations or methodologies. 
However, Wu admits that he himself “went in a totally opposite direction” to 
Ogawa’s socially engaged mode in his later documentary enterprise (interview 
with author, 2017). He moved on to initiate and lead two “socially engaged 
video projects” (Zito 2015, 21), namely the China Village Self-Governance 
Film Project (2005-2010) and the Folk Memory Project (2012-—) at Caoc- 
hangdi Workstation (2005-2014), an independent art space founded by Wu 
along with choreographer and dance producer Wen Hui in suburban Beying. 
These participatory projects give digital video (DV) cameras to amateur film- 
makers such as villagers, students, and volunteers so that they could shoot 
their native communities and directly interact with local residents. They also 
foreground Wu’s transition from a film auteur in the spotlight to a coordina- 
tor and participant. Consider the Folk Memory Project as an example. One 
might assume that Wu has emulated Ogawa Pro in establishing an independ- 
ent film collective of his own, in a fashion similar to Korean filmmaker Kim 
Dong-won. However, we may also situate his “participation turn” at the joint 
of the “DV turn” of Chinese independent filmmaking since around the early 
2000s (see Zhang and Zito 2015), and Wu and Wen’s transmedia interven- 
tion seeking to bridge alternative history writing with the “act of remem- 
bering” (Zito 2015, 22). The Project is therefore less about structuring a 
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master-centered collective to accomplish a series of film works than config- 
uring a framework to assemble inter-related yet heterogeneous documentary, 
archival-building, and performance or theatrical projects by multiple partici- 
pants (see Zito 2015). 


“INTER-ASIAN REFERENCING”: AND-YIDFF—-YUNFEST 


In her introduction to Astan Documentary Today, Jane H. C. Yu, direc- 
tor of the then Taiwan International Documentary Film Festival (TIDF, 
est. 1998), draws attention to the fact that “despite the diversity found in 
Asia, its documentaries are usually difficult to approach, thus, invisible, not 
appreciated and rarely discussed” (2012, 16). Yu’s provocative questions 
regarding an “Asia” that still remains “invisible” on the European-American 
festival sphere and to the ordinary audiences in the region intriguingly echo 
the tenets of the 1989 Manifesto. At the same time, she emphasizes that the 
publication itself has testified to the significance of a regional documentary 
network in formation. What Yu has in mind is the Asian Network of Docu- 
mentary (AND). Established in 2006,!! AND operates as a loose alliance of 
Asian film festivals and their programmers, including the YIDFF. This alli- 
ance centers on a funding scheme to support its own annual selection of an 
“Asian project” as part of the Asian Cinema Fund of the Busan International 
Film Festival (BIFF, est. 1996).!* As a regional alliance, AND is set up to 
address the perceived gap between the surging creativity in independent doc- 
umentary filmmaking and limited institutional support for such film projects 
across Asia (see Yu 2012, 15). 

It is well known that global film festivals are no longer simply spaces and 
events for film exhibition and distribution but incorporate an ever-expanding 
agenda of functions including the project market, film production, and film 
pedagogy. The annual International Documentary Film Festival Amsterdam 
(IDFA) established in 1988 can be considered one of the early trendsetters 
for global documentary festivals apropos of the project-market apparatus. 
After installing a documentary film market, “Docs for Sale,” as early as 1996, 
Amsterdam set up the IDFA Bertha Fund (formerly known as the Jan Vri- 
jman Fund) in 1998 for projects from developing countries, as well as the 
IDFA Forum in 2007, a cofinancing/coproduction platform designed for 
global pitches. 

It is telling that the BIFF, currently the leading festival in Asia, serves 
as the platform for AND. Despite its turmoil since 2014 (see Kim et al. 2015), 
the foundation and development of the BIFF have profoundly influenced 
the Asian festival scene. Specifically, Busan’s aggressive region-making efforts 
in positioning itself as a “prime regional mover” (Ahn 2012, 101) have 
worked around producing films via its project-market formerly known as 
the Pusan Promotion Plan (which was renamed the Asian Project Market in 
2011).!° The BIFF’s “Asian project” has prompted if not challenged other 
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comprehensive international festivals to compete in reinforcing and investing 
in their own Asian connections via creating new competition categories for 
Asian films or setting up marketplaces for Asian projects. Examples include 
festivals in Hong Kong, Shanghai (est. 1993), Tokyo (est. 1985), Taipei 
(where the Golden Horse Awards became Golden Horse Film Festival in 
1989), and Being (est. 2011), to name a few. For instance, South Korea’s 
DMZ International Documentary Film Festival (DMZ Docs, est. 2009) 
installed a “DMZ Project Market” in 2013 based on its previous grant ini- 
tiatives, which has best illustrated the neoliberal connotations of a “film pro- 
ject” in assembling the full industrial cycle for a potential pitch. By contrast, 
Yamagata’s Asian connections so far have hardly underscored the operations 
of the film market, and the festival does not seek to directly facilitate or par- 
take in the economic collaborations between filmmakers and the Japanese 
film and media industries. !* 

In considering Yamagata an “anti-model” of the festival, it is not suggested 
that it is resolutely opposite to the IDFA and therefore constitutes a “bet- 
ter” template. Rather, the perceived idiosyncrasies with Yamagata illustrate 
the dynamics of frictions when the “universal” festival model engages and 
travels across the local, the national, and the regional in developing its global 
relevance. Yamagata’s model is illuminating in that it persistently retains an 
auteur—audience nexus at the core of its scale-making projects, although it is 
also subject to huge pressure from various parties and stakeholders. As pre- 
viously shown, such a preference is locally and nationally relevant in inter- 
linking with Japanese independent documentary filmmaking and exhibition 
tradition, as well as regionally significant in channeling with film movements 
emerging at different places and times in Southeast and East Asia. Emergent 
festivals like DMZ Docs struggle both to cultivate a sector of project-market 
and develop its engagement with the auteur—audience network via program- 
ming, whereas YIDFF hangs on to its signature curatorial practice, which 
has also laid a template for newly established documentary festivals to emu- 
late. For example, several audience-oriented documentary festivals in Japan 
are inspired by Yamagata, such as the Za Koenji Documentary Film Festival 
in Tokyo (est. 2010) and the Kobe Documentary Film Festival (est. 2009). 
The state-sponsored biennial TIDE has also borrowed experience and insights 
from the YIDFEF in redesigning its programming structure and agenda (see 
Lin 2013). The fact that Yamagata’s anti-model can travel and spur connec- 
tions with other festivals in East Asia is not simply due to its prestige as the 
earliest documentary festival in this region. What is enlightening is that it 
commits to “a model of the film festival as public space, and of film culture 
as allied with a struggle for open and uncensored culture” (Kim et al. 2015, 
84). From this perspective, the Yamagata model is not simply delimited by 
and specific to its region, but becomes universal. 

The biennial Yunnan Multicultural Visual Festival (yunzhinan pluyingxiang 
luntan, or Yunfest, 2003-2013) is an independent film festival in China 
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held in Kunming,’ examination of which shall help to further pin down the 
productive power of Yamagata in intersecting the wave of festival making in 
East Asia. Arguably, the anti-model is retained and reinvented through such 
intra-festival connections. Since the early 2000s, grassroots-level film festivals 
in the PRC dedicated to programming and showcasing Chinese independent 
films emerged in culturally vibrant cities such as Beijing and Nanjing. These 
independent festivals are at the juncture of the aforementioned homegrown 
DV film movement. They are characterized by exploding creativity, diversity, 
and quantity in the sphere of documentary filmmaking (Nornes 2009, 50), as 
well as independent film culture’s growing autonomy in engaging the public 
and carving out its “space of appearance” (Butler 2012). 

Yunfest plays a role in promoting Chinese independent documentary, but 
more importantly, as an unofficial event, it intricately connects with rather 
than merely contests the PRC’s centralized cultural system, censorship bod- 
ies, and local cultural industries. Such independent festivals usually take place 
without seeking the authorities’ permission, and they are not allowed to use 
terms such as “dianyingyie” (“film festival” in Chinese) in their titles. How- 
ever, governments at various levels are not ignorant of their existence, and 
independent festivals sometimes also collaborate with the local government 
given their potential to invigorate local cultural dynamics. That said, in recent 
years, the overall political environment has decayed, and cultural policy has 
tightened. As such, the tension between the two parties has escalated into 
confrontation: the festival has been forced to cancel, and in the worst sce- 
nario, all films were confiscated, and the venue was shut down by force, as 
was the case during the 2014 Beying Independent Film Festival (see Kaiman 
2014). Yunfest was cancelled in 2013, and the organizers proclaimed its 
indefinite dormancy. 

Despite the sociopolitical milieu that differentiated the two, Yunfest and 
Yamagata actually intriguingly collaborated and converged in fulfilling the 
“anti-trend” revolving more around the axis of auteur—audience. As sug- 
gested by film curator Zhang Yaxuan in a special issue entitled “YIDFF and 
Chinese Independent Documentary,” we should not underestimate how 
Yamagata has born witness to and indeed participated in the evolvement of 
the Chinese independent film movement through programming, showcasing, 
and archiving independent Chinese documentaries and laureating emerging 
auteurs since the early 1990s (2007, 8-9). 

From its inception, Yunfest had already envisioned itself as a “profes- 
sional” (zhuanyede) film festival with a programming structure fashioned after 
Yamagata’s.!© Despite its commitment to mainland Chinese works, in 2005, 
Yunfest established a retrospective “Flashback” section around Japanese 
documentaries, presenting a dense lineup of seven films by auteurs such as 
Ogawa, Tsuchimoto, and Mori Tatsuya. They also included an introductory 
article in the festival catalogue by Fujioka Asako, the YIDFF programmer at 
the time. In the same year, the YIDFF also presented a side event entitled 
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“Yunnan Visual Forum in Yamagata,” highlighting Yunfest’s dual themes of 
visual anthropology and independent documentary. The Yamagata—Yunfest 
alliance was reinforced by several occasions of the workshop-like “documen- 
tary dojo” hosted in Yamagata and Yunnan, where both Japanese and Chinese 
participants spent days living together Ogawa-style with veteran filmmakers 
and other film professionals (scholars, programmers, and critics) from both 
countries. !7 

Yunfest is funded by global development NGOs, curated by independent 
film experts and movers nationwide, and attended by both ordinary citizens 
and international festival professionals. It is situated within the multiethnic 
sociocultural sphere of Yunnan and its neighboring Southeast Asia areas, as 
well as the complicated local-central power geometrics in the PRC. Yun- 
fest thus constitutes a site of frictions that intersect various scale-making 
projects. The festival engages with local and national film networks, advo- 
cates for Chinese independent cinema and some of its most pressing social 
agendas, and creates a space of appearance for Chinese alternative film com- 
munities and their cultural-political enunciations. In doing so, Yunfest has 
extended and reinvented the anti-model, engaged the region (Jane Yu stresses 
it as a frontier for her to learn about “Asian documentaries” |2012, 12]), and 
configured global connections. Crucially, it also formulates and juggles its 
contingent, if not dangerous, liaisons with the state and the multiple strands 
of censorship and repression. Together with other independent festivals in 
China, Yunfest disturbed the given configuration of image circulation and 
exhibition within China and beyond. Despite its short period of activation, 
such politics brought Yunfest in alliance with Yamagata. 

Dialoguing with Kuan-Hsing Chen’s thesis of “Asia as method” in envi- 
sioning Asian societies “to become one another’s reference points” (qtd. in 
Iwabuchi 2014, 47), Koichi Iwabuchi considers “inter-Asian referencing” an 
epistemological strategy for East Asian media culture studies, which empha- 
sizes the translocal understanding and sharing of “concepts and theories 
derived from Asian experiences” (2014, 47-48). Foregrounding the “soci- 
ohistorically contextualized experiences that intersect East Asia as a region,” 
Iwabuchi also calls attention to the need to “de-essentialise and radically 
pluralize the concept of ‘region’” (49). Arguably, the region-making project 
at Yamagata and with AND also entails the networked dynamics of knowl- 
edge production in resorting to the “diverse voice and perspectives derived 
and developed in Asian contexts” (Iwabuchi 2014, 47). In the context of 
the “AND-YIDFF-Yunfest” loop, the East Asian film festival “short circuit” 
can be grasped in light of “a dialogic communicative space” of'and for “inter- 
Asian referencing” (55), which should also be understood as a sensibility that 
carefully works with difference while celebrating “shared-ness,” while never 
losing sight of scale-making when leveraging East Asia as “a strategic anchor- 
ing point” (55). 
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slightly different version of this essay was published in 2017 as “Asian Doc- 
umentary Connections, Scale-making, and the Yamagata International Docu- 
mentary Film Festival (YIDFF),” Transnational Cinemas, 1-17 (http://doi. 
org/10.1080/20403526.2017.1379733). I wish to thank all the editors, and 
particularly Gina Marchetti, for encouraging me to think about such a topic, 
and Ruby Cheung for her valuable comments. This essay would not be pos- 
sible without substantial help from Hata Ayumi and Masuya Shuichi from the 
YIDFF, Yi Sicheng, He Yuan, Wu Wenguang, Cong Feng, Akiyama Tamako, 
and Dan Edwards. I am immensely grateful to Markus Nornes for his insight- 
ful feedback on my project. 


. Documentary filmmaker Kamitsubo Takashi made a documentary about Jap- 


anese war prisoners’ visit to China in 1978; he was affiliated with the Fuku- 
oka-based RKB Mainichi Broadcasting, one of Japan’s commercial TV 
broadcasters (minkan h6os0). 


. Japanese cultural products were banned in South Korea right after the occupa- 


tion ended, and they were not allowed back until 1998. 


. Ann Tomoko Yamamoto illustrated a broad picture in which Japanese local 


governments had from the 1980s struggled to obtain a certain degree of “local 
autonomy” from the centralized bureaucracy. As such, mayors or governors 
could take direct control of cultural policies and local culture departments 
could more often integrate with “citizen’s activities, planning, economic devel- 
opment” (25). See ‘Film Festivals: A Grower’s Guide’ in Documentary Box 
No. 28 (English Edition) edited by Aaron Gerow, Abé Markus Nornes et al. 
(Yamagata International Film Festival Organizing Committee, 2007, 20-27). 


. For more on the Philippine auteur’s cinematic connections with Ogawa Shin- 


suke and Yamagata, see Chen, Huei-yin. “Shinsuke Ogawa and Kidlat Tahi- 
mik’s Confluence of Image”, 2015. 


. Nornes recounts how Chinese filmmaker Peng Xiaolian was inspired by 


Ogawa’s The Sundial Carved with a Thousand Years of Notches (1986) and 
encouraged by him to shoot a documentary in Japan in the same mode. 
Although Peng launched her film project in Japan under the support of Ogawa 
Pro, Ogawa’s death terminated her work. In the mid-1990s, Ogawa’s wife Shi- 
raishi Yoko approached Peng and entrusted her to direct Ogawa’s unfinished 
project, which became the coauthored Red Perstmmons (2001). For more see 
Abé Markus Nornes, Forest of Pressure, 273-278). 


. Since the 2001 YIDFFE, videos have been allowed into the competition section. 
. In Japan, it was not until 1998 that the Tokyo International Film Festival (est. 


1985) set up its “Asian Film Award,” retitled as “Winds of Asia” in 2002. The 
HKIFF responded to Busan’s challenge in 2007 by implementing its own 
award, familiarly named the “Asian Film Award.” 


. For instance, in 2013, Yamagata assembled seven works for a sidebar called 


“Another Side of the ‘Arab Spring’.” 

That year, Yamagata also offered fifteen Korean filmmakers, including Kim and 
Byun, an unprecedented opportunity to view documentaries from Asia and 
beyond. Ogawa inspired Kim and Byun in different ways; the latter would 
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leave P.U.R.N. in 1993 but deployed a methodology not too dissimilar from 
Ogawa’s for her new work (see Nornes 2007, 231, 233-234). 

The first AND-funded project was already awarded in 2003. Refer to the 
BIFF webpage,  http://acf.biff-kr/eng/html/projects/documentary_list. 
asp?section=AND&this_year=2003. 

A submission should fulfill the following criteria: the director’s “Asian” nation- 
ality in addition to the ability to “contain Asian elements in story, theme, char- 
acter and its set-up”; a third criterion clarifies that a director of Asian heritage 
or a non-Asian residing in Asia would also be considered on a case-by-case 
basis (Submission Guideline, n.d.). 

Also refer to note 6 above. 

In 2007, with the Ministry of Trade and Industry and UniJapan J-Pitch (termi- 
nated in 2010), Yamagata cohosted a seminar on the coproduction of Japanese 
films. Meanwhile, having evolved from the NPO of Tokyo TV Forum (est. 
2011), Tokyo Docs (est. 2013) is a Japan-based international coproduction 
pitching platform dedicated to projects from Japan and other parts of Asia. For 
more refer to http://tokyodocs.jp /. 

The inaugural Yunfest in 2003 celebrated the leitmotifs of anthropology and 
ethnography, primarily because the event was originally masterminded by 
several Kunming-based anthropology scholars who were affiliated with the 
Yunnan Provincial Museum, Yunnan Provincial Academy of Social Sciences 
(YASS), and the East Asia Institute of Visual Anthropology (EAIVA), the first 
visual anthropology institute in Asia. Since its second edition, Yunfest shifted 
focus toward Chinese independent documentary, although the sidebar on 
visual anthropology remained. 

Author interview with Yunfest programmer Yi Sicheng, September 2014. The 
basic programming structure of Yunfest had been relatively stable: “Com- 
petition” (15 films), “Youth Forum,” “Participatory Visual Education,” 
“Flashback” (a retrospective of important documentary works), and a more 
accommodating exhibition section entitled “Media Mélange.” 

The documentary dojo was mainly coordinated by Fujioka Asako’s Documen- 
tary Dream Center (DDC), a small business in charge of distribution and edu- 
cational projects for Asian independent documentary. For details about the 
dojos, refer to the DDC webpage, http: //www.ddcenter.org/workshop.html. 
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Small Asias in the West—Asian Film Festivals 
Inside and Outside of Asia 


Evyja Niskanen 


During the last few decades, several film festivals that focus their programming 
on Asian cinema have sprung up, including Nippon Connection in Germany, 
Udine Far East Film Festival in Italy, Camera Japan in The Netherlands, 
and Helsinki Cine Aasia in Finland. Some festivals program films from a 
larger area defined as Asia (for example Helsinki Cine Aasia from East and 
South East Asia), some focus on one country, with Japan being the most 
popular (Nippon Connection, Camera Japan, Japanese FilmFest Hamburg, 
Zipangu Festival in the UK, Japan Cuts in New York), but there is also an 
Indian film festival in London. In the following I discuss how these Europe- 
based Asian film festivals developed within the film festival circuit, and their 
definition of the concept of “Asian cinema”. I also discuss how they situate 
themselves within the theatrical distribution of Asian films. I start with the 
screening of Asian cinema within European general film festivals, and move 
on to discuss the emergence of specialized Asian cinema festivals, and their 
recent strategies within the distribution and coproduction of films. In my 
study I involve film festival research, which has sprung up during this millen- 
nium as a new branch in film research, especially within the Film Festival Net- 
work of scholars. I also use my own experience working with Finland-based 
film festivals as examples in the article. 
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ASIAN CINEMA AND FESTIVALS 


As Markus Nornes has noted, during the 1980s most Western programmers 
of general film festivals (festivals screening films from all regions, and screen- 
ing both fiction and documentary, animation, feature-length and short films) 
relied upon two sources in programming Asian films for festivals: firstly local 
informers, with for example in the case of Japan, Madame Kawakita of the 
Kawakita Memorial Film Foundation (former Japan Film Library Council, 
1960, renamed in 1982) and writer, critic, and filmmaker Donald Richie being 
the central experts when it came to programming Japanese films; and second, 
on two Asian film festivals located in the Asia-Pacific Region: the South East 
Asian Film Festival (already started in 1954, later renamed Asia-Pacific Film 
Festival) and the Hawaii International Film Festival, organized by the East- 
West Center in Honolulu. These two festivals reflected the economic and 
political situation of their times: Japanese big studios, hoping to cater for a 
larger Asian market, were behind the South East Asian Film Festival, and East- 
West Center was established by the US Congress in 1960, during the height 
of the Cold War, to establish relations between the USA and Asia-Pacific 
region (Nornes 2006). The role of the Cold War in the establishment of film 
festivals would be worth another study, with Berlinale being a prime exam- 
ple of the entanglement of geopolitics and film art at the festival forum. Dur- 
ing this period Asian films would be included in the big general A- or B-list 
festivals, like Cannes, Berlinale, Venice (especially with the expert knowledge 
of Marco Miiller), and other notable non-FIAPF (International Federation of 
Film Producers Associations )-accredited festivals like Rotterdam. 

The second period in screening Asian cinema at European film festivals 
started both with the proliferation of large Asian-situated film festivals, espe- 
cially Hong Kong International Film Festival (HKIFF) in 1976 and Tokyo 
International Film Festival (TIFF) in 1985, and later in 1996 with the inau- 
guration of Pusan International Film Festival (renamed Busan International 
Film Festival BIFF in 2011). Star programmers with considerable influence 
on the international reputation of Asian filmmakers, with Tony Rayns as the 
best-known example, worked with several festivals in the West to program 
Asian cinema, including London and Vancouver. This period also saw the rise 
of a new generation of programmers. They had direct experience of staying 
for longer periods in Asia, spoke some local language, and had direct con- 
tacts with the local film industry and filmmakers. Influential figures, associ- 
ated with Hong Kong Film Festival, include Roger Garcia, Stephen Teo, and 
Li Cheuk-to. Although these three festivalk—BIFF, HKIFF, and TIRF—are 
often mentioned, it needs to be recognized that the programmers with local 
knowledge also found such festivals as Puchon (later Bucheon) Fantastic Film 
Festival in South Korea, Pia Film Festival in Tokyo, Tokyo FilmEx, Yubari 
Fantastic Film Festival in Hokkaido, and other local festivals, including, in the 
case of documentary film, Yamagata Documentary Film Festival, established 
in 1989. These smaller, more local or specialized festivals, to follow Dina 
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Iordonova’s classification (Iordonova 2016), form the second- and _third- 
tier festival circuits in Asia, with some of them being cinephilia festivals like 
Yamagata, and others serving a theme-bound approach (Yubari, Bucheon). 
To participate in some of these, the knowledge of the local language might be 
crucial, especially in the case of the Pia Film Festival, where the competition 
films are not screened with English subtitles. In mainland China, both Beying 
and Shanghai film festivals have joined the ranks. 

This second-tier, non-A-list of FIAPF (International Federation of Film 
Producers Associations )-accredited local festivals in Asia proved to be fruitful 
in terms not only of finding films for such festivals as Rotterdam, but also of 
establishing smaller film festivals devoted to screening only Asian cinema in 
Europe and North America. Julian Stringer notes in his article on FIAPF’s 
role for film festivals in Asia that “FIAPF may be based outside a particu- 
lar region, but it will typically play a strong hand on activities in that region 
all the same” (Stringer 2016, 42). Hence FIAPF-accredited TIFF in Tokyo 
draws the support of local big film studios, as well as media attention, but in 
terms of supporting local upcoming filmmakers, the more localized festivals 
have played an important role. 

In my hometown, Helsinki, many of these programming factors have 
played a role. One of the reasons for the local fandom and also for the the- 
atrical distribution of Asian films in Finland during the 1990s was the visit 
of Helsinki International Film Festival programmers (of whom I am one) to 
Hong Kong Film Festival in 1991, where we not only personally met Tsui 
Hark and John Woo, but also selected films for our festival, with John Woo 
as the main director guest of the Helsinki festival in 1993. The 1993 Hel- 
sinki festival resulted in long-term fandom of Hong Kong cinema in Finland, 
and the theatrical art house distribution of films by John Woo, Tsui Hark, 
Wong Kar-wai. The festival also introduced other East Asians such as Take- 
shi Kitano, Shinya Tsukamoto, and, a bit later, Kim Ki-duk in Finland, and 
recently, Hirokazu Kore-eda’s latest films. The popularity of Hong Kong 
in Finland was such that in the 1990s Stephen Teo’s book on Hong Kong 
cinema was published in Finnish before it was published in English (Teo 1996). 

Helsinki International Film Festival, however, is not an Asian cinema-cen- 
tered festival, but is screening films from all around the world. As of late, due 
to European Union Media Europe support, which demands the supported 
festival to have 70% of its film titles from Europe, or European coproduc- 
tions (e.g. a French—Chinese coproduction can be counted as a European 
film), the festival has been concentrating more of its programming on Euro- 
pean cinema. Partly due to this trend, another smaller festival, Helsinki Cine 
Aasia, started in 2013. This seems to be a typical pattern: Asian cinema is first 
introduced to Europeans by a big A-list festival, followed by regional festivals 
such as Helsinki, Stockholm, Umea, and then followed by specialized Asian 
film events, as those interested in Asian cinema soon realize the lack of many 
important films and film cultures in these above-mentioned festivals. This 
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pattern applies to other regional cinemas as well: before Helsinki Cine Aasia, 
Helsinki-based Latin American and African film festivals were established, and 
lately also a Middle Eastern film event has sprung up. Helsinki Cine Aasia 
relies strongly on personal knowledge and contacts with Asia, as all its four 
(female) founding members have studied in Asia, two in Japan and two in 
the PRC, and speak either Japanese or Mandarin Chinese, whereas the bigger 
Helsinki International Film Festival nowadays selects its Asian films mainly 
from Berlinale or Cannes. It is exactly this filter effect for second-tier gen- 
eral film festivals via Cannes and Berlin that created the likes of Helsinki Cine 
Aasia, who want to return to a direct film flow from Asia. The programmers 
want to introduce filmmakers of recent generations not known in Finland, 
and to program directly in contact with the Asian sources and with an under- 
standing of the local film industries and markets in Asia. 

This strategy underlies the programming of other Asia-themed festivals, 
like Udine Far East Film Festival, the most established and longest-running 
Asian film festival in Europe. Udine’s policy has been not to introduce Asian 
art house cinema, but to focus in its program on popular box office hits and 
popular genres from Asia. It has built a recognizable programming policy 
and introduced Asian film industries and film viewing cultures, not only a few 
selected auteurs for cinephiles, or oddities for late night screenings. This strat- 
egy was probably partly born to counter the Asian directors selected for the 
Venice Film Festival, all with auteur credentials. Udine also leans heavily on 
the local knowledge of experts living in Asia, for example on the Japan Times 
film critic Mark Schilling, who works as a specialist programmer for the festi- 
val. In a sense the programming choices of the big and established Far East 
festival and the small and recent Helsinki Cine Aasia are somewhat at odds: 
the latter was established in part to bring in the noted auteurists of Asia, 
when Helsinki International Film Festival, following the reputation of having 
introduced popular Hong Kong cinema and some of the Asia action directors 
to Finnish audiences, had for years screened new films from Takeshi Kitano 
and ‘Takashi Miike, but was not very keen on delving deeper to introduce new 
and emerging directors or even all the established art house names, to name 
Lav Diaz from the Philippines as an example. Reacting to this, Helsinki Cine 
Aasia had to find a path not completely travelled by the Helsinki International 
Film Festival (Niskanen 2016). The Chinese Visual Festival, a London-based 
festival centering on Chinese cultural independent and documentary films 
and video, has been able to fill in gaps left both by the commercial distribu- 
tion and the London Film Festival’s more major film-oriented programming 
(email exchange, Andrew Heskins, May 2017). 

What then are the motives for establishing specialized Asian film festi- 
vals? Variety film critic Derek Elley, who was involved in the establishment of 
Udine Far East as a programmer, has stated that the festival wanted to paint a 
more faithful picture of the East Asian cinema industry and film consumption 
culture. Whereas the big general festivals would include Asian films as based 
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on the auteur status of the director, to center in screening art cinema, with 
lately some genre cinema included (if it is by Kitano, Miike, and such), the 
Asia-specific festivals want to do more of a patchwork pattern of the Asian 
cinemas, filling in the gaps left by the bigger ones who concentrate in bring- 
ing the big auteurs, and certain, favored styles to their festivals. Asia-specific 
festivals want to avoid the danger of seeing distribution histories as produc- 
tion histories, to quote Julian Stringer (2012). With this he means how the 
rare films selected for major festivals from Asia can easily create a canon of 
Asian cinema, which reinforces itself via press reviews, panel talks, and other 
festival auxiliaries, as well as in teaching. By relying on more direct knowledge 
and contacts to Asian countries, these Asian film festivals try to overcome 
what Markus Nornes has named “the international film festival short circuit” 
(Nornes 2013, 151-153). 

Programmers and producers for Asian film festivals are not only interested 
in films per se, but in offering a view on the country or region. This happens 
mainly through the films, and the look they offer into Asian cultures, socie- 
ties, and customs, but also many of these festivals offer side programs ranging 
from academic seminars and discussions to lighter entertaining approaches 
to Asia. For example Camera Japan programmer Alex Oost replied to my 
email inquiry in 2014 about their programming policy as follows: “We aim 
to promote Japanese culture in the Netherlands, and to show Japanese films 
in Dutch theaters which would otherwise not be shown in the Netherlands.” 
Nippon Connection has several side events ranging from discussions and talks 
on Japanese cinema history to shiatsu massage, Japanese food, and karaoke; 
the same is true with Udine Far East Film Festival, which spreads around the 
town of Udine with Asia-related events and exhibitions. It is of course natural 
that the festivals draw advertisers and sponsors who offer Asian goods and 
services, ranging from airlines to local Asian restaurants, who see the festival 
as an already selected group of local consumers interested in anything Asian. 

Festivals, either playing contemporary films or retrospectives from selected 
countries or areas, always contribute to the notion of film history in a particu- 
lar country. As Aaron Gerow highlights in his discussion on film festivals and 
Japanese film history, already the promoters of Japanese film retrospectives in 
Japan, such as the Japan Film Library Council, have, through their selection 
of films that circulated around the most important film festivals in the world, 
influenced the way the West sees Japanese film history and industry (Gerow 
2013). 


ASIAN OR JAPANESE FILM FESTIVAL? 


It is notable that the Asian film festivals in Europe can be roughly divided 
into two groups: those screening Asian films and those screening Japanese 
films, although also several Chinese film festivals (including the now discon- 
tinued Terracotta Film Festival in London) have sprung up. Of course we 
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know that from the beginning of film festival history, despite the strong colo- 
nial ties between Europe and a large part of Asia, including India and Indo- 
nesia, Japan was the first Asian country to be discovered by a European film 
festival, with the famous Venice Film Festival screening of Kurosawa’s Rasho- 
mon in 1951. Already in 1938 Tasaka Tomotaka’s Five Scouts was in compe- 
tition in Venice (Gerow 2013). The second country to soon get its cinema to 
European festivals was India. Later both Chinese transnational cinema of the 
PRC, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Singapore was discovered as well as the new 
Korean cinema, with South East Asia following in two waves: the social new 
wave cinema of filmmakers like Raymond Red from the Philippines, and later 
the art house of Thai cinema. For festivals starting in the 1980s and 1990s, 
the inspiration was the Hong Kong second new wave of late the 1980s to 
early 1990s (the first new wave started around 1979). This is the case with 
Udine Far East Film Festival, which started after a Hong Kong retrospective 
took place in Udine in 1998. The dynamics of Asian film introduction to fes- 
tivals and the launch of festivals themselves are also tied to geopolitics, with 
the aforementioned Asia House Film Festival, run by the Asia House of Lon- 
don, having during its eight years of runtime (the festival was discontinued 
from 2017 for lack of funding) different programming strategies, depending 
on who programs the festival. The last programmer, Jasper Sharp, laid out his 
idea as follows: 


What I always wanted to do with the festival was try and screen films that didn’t 
fit into the mould of what people expected from Asian cinema—so trying to get 
away from both the cult stuff like Shion Sono and the better-represented coun- 
tries like HK, Japan and Korea, but also those kind of slow art film financed 
from Europe that play in festivals like Rotterdam. (Email exchange, 2016) 


For Asia House the word “Asia” covered both former Soviet republics like 
Kazakhstan and even films from the Asian-American diaspora. 


ASIA OR JAPAN? 


Nippon Connection in Frankfurt, Germany, started in 1999. The festival’s 
policy in programming has been to offer a variety of genres and filmmaking 
styles from Japan, ranging from experimental short films to long features, 
both art house and popular hits. They also screen many documentaries, espe- 
cially lately dealing with the after effects of the nuclear accident in Fukush- 
ima, hence adding a clear political standing to the programming. Their forte 
has been the introduction of the underground of Japanese independent film- 
making to German audiences. Nippon Connection’s starting motive was to 
get Japanese films to Frankfurt, where not much Japanese cinema could be 
seen. Camera Japan does the same in The Netherlands—despite the fact that 
Rotterdam Film Festival is known for its Asian film screenings, which tend 
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to have been selected on a larger knowledge base than what many other 
festivals do. 

Even at festivals devoted to cover larger regions of Asia, Japanese films 
tend to be some of the most popular ones at the box office, at least according 
to my experience at Helsinki Cine Aasia. They also tend to take a bigger pro- 
gramming slot, as compared to, say, films from Thailand. There might be sev- 
eral reasons for this. Knowledge of Japanese cinema and culture from decades 
ago, as mentioned above, starting from Rashomon, plays a role in defining the 
festival. Japanese cinema was the first non-European film culture introduced 
to Western audiences at a Western film festival. Local informants play a vital 
part for festivals. Japan was the first Asian country to have a sizable foreign 
population (if one does not count India’s British population prior to India’s 
independence). Due to the differences in language, culture, economic status, 
and religion, a person titled a “Japan expert” cannot claim to be an expert on 
all matters Asian, including cinema. The situation is somewhat different for 
Latin American film festivals, whose programmers can, with the exception of 
Brazil, handle the correspondence, catalogue translations, and tasks like this, 
in one language, Spanish. 

The prevalence of a Japanese content industry in Europe, including 
manga, anime, computer games, and cosplay, forms a willingness amongst the 
local film viewers to be exposed to Japanese cinema, this being true especially 
with the younger audience section. Moreover, often Japanese films are based 
on manga, or are part of other media mixes (Steinberg 2012) of contempo- 
rary Japanese culture, which leads to the popularity of these type of media- 
mix films at special festivals. Examples include Thermae Romae at Udine Far 
East, the Death Note series, Nana, and others. 

Japanese cinema’s multiple genres, ranging from J-horror, B-films, pinku 
adult films, the yakuza gangster genre, Fanboy-cinema to Asian extreme, 
offer varieties of programming possibilities for different audiences. Also 
numerous Japan-based festivals offer programmers an easy source for pro- 
gramming: for example during the fall season both Tokyo and FilmEx festi- 
vals, with the Yamagata Documentary festival taking place every second fall, 
offer a continuing chain of festivals to attend. 

Matters of funding and support also play a role. Japan Foundation’s cul- 
ture-based support for Japanese film screenings at foreign festivals, including 
smaller, regional film events on cultural grounds, offers one funding oppor- 
tunity for Japanese film screenings. South Korean KOFIC’s festival support, 
however, tends to be more business-based, and is offered mostly to bigger, 
mostly FIAPEF A- or B-listed, film festivals who screen films from all over the 
world. Also the application method is different: Japan Foundation support 1s 
applied with a form, which states clear criteria (for example a maximum three 
continuous years of support for one festival), and states what costs can be 
covered with the monetary support. In order to get KOFIC assistance, how- 
ever, festivals have to go through the nearest Korean Embassy to apply for 
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support from KOFIC. There is no application form for the festival to see, and 
the criteria for selection are never directly revealed by KOFIC. Hence Japan 
Foundation offers a more transparent means of obtaining financing. New 
York’s Japan Cuts is organized and hosted by the local Japan Society, which is 
possible in towns with a historically sizable Japanese population and decades 
of Japanese cultural events. There is also support for programming, film sub- 
titling, and director travel costs from Unijapan, for example via Unijapan’s 
presence at different festival markets, and through their database with infor- 
mation on some (but not all) of the new sources of Japanese film support for 
the travel of Japanese films and filmmakers to bigger festivals. 

The non-censorship approach by the aforementioned organizations to sup- 
port the distribution of Japanese cinema abroad offers festivals a more inde- 
pendent programming policy. This applies to KOFIC as well. The cultural 
export policies of Japan and South Korea are in direct contrast to the PRC 
and Vietnam, whose embassies and government administrators want to take 
part in the programming and disapprove certain, non-government-supported 
films from screening abroad. 


FILM FESTIVAL RANKING 


For festivals, who do not work on enormous budgets, the screening fees are 
always a consideration. The more important the festival is deemed to be in 
the eyes of the distributor, the easier it is for the festival to get films with 
low and no screening fees. Some Japanese distributors ask high screening fees 
even for not-so-recent films, which would actually give advantage to the other 
countries in the region to get their films to festivals. Japanese film dominance 
has been, hence, challenged by South Korea with its slick PR: namely, profes- 
sional distributors, who handle the correspondence and additional PR mate- 
rials smoothly, and generally tend to ask for lower screening fees than their 
Japanese counterparts. 

At the same time, independent filmmakers and documentarists might give their 
films for free or at a low screening fee, just for the importance of having their 
film screened abroad, which then will help them in finding a theatrical release in 
Japan and possibly boost their careers. On the other hand, with film exhibition 
being digitalized, some costs have gone down. Shipping is cheaper with DCP 
than 35 mm film, and options like direct-stream screening, digital file transfer and 
file transfer, especially for short films, offer possibilities for festivals for flexible film 
showings and programming. 

There is naturally a danger that smaller film cultures get influenced by 
whatever seems to be popular at the big A-list film festivals in particular. 
Another danger for the education of beginner filmmakers is the “safe haven” 
of Japan-specific. These filmmakers then enter a general film festival, where 
they do not have tens of their countrymen plus Japanese-speaking Europe- 
ans around them, but instead aggressively competitive English-speaking 
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filmmakers and producers from all around the world. Hence a specialized 
Asian/Japanese festival would prepare a beginner filmmaker poorly for the 
upcoming challenges of pitching markets and international cofinancing. 


FILM FESTIVALS AS EXHIBITORS 


The fast emergence of new festivals around the world is largely due to the fact 
that film festivals nowadays act as one form of exhibition sites, when the mul- 
tiplexes are showing a narrower selection of world cinema, and mostly con- 
centrate on global Hollywood and local domestic cinema box office hits (see 
Iordonova 2013, 109). What is remarkable about these special Asian festivals 
is their mostly non-commercial nature. Ancillary film market and production 
pitching events have been largely lacking, although some film festivals have 
started supporting their festival competition or audience voting winners. For 
example, Japanese documentary filmmaker Tetsuaki Matsue got support from 
Nippon Connection for his long feature documentary. Far East Film Festi- 
val has established their distribution channel Tucker films in order to secure 
a longer screening round of Asian films in Italy. Udine also houses special 
coproduction seminars in relation to the festival. 

It is notable that although Asia-themed festivals do not belong to the 
FIAPF-accredited A- or B-list festivals, or otherwise belong to the Rotter- 
dam-—Sundance—Toronto list of media-celebrated festivals, a certain hierarchy 
amongst them exists. This hierarchy allows for bigger/longer-running festi- 
vals to demand European premieres of Asian films. Although Asian film fes- 
tivals form one parallel circuit of regional survey cinema (Iordonova 2013, 
118-119), being often in close contact with each other especially with the 
print traffic, they also might end up competing with each other. Festivals 
compete against each other, but also against European distributers. Nowadays 
distributors might buy the rights even before the film has been finalized or 
is still in production. Festivals do not make choices in only the festival circle, 
but also within the distribution circle, part of which festivals have become. 
Often, festivals do not get films due to negotiations on regional distribution 
being conducted. This has led to a ranking of importance amongst the Euro- 
pean Asia-specialized festivals, with Udine Far East Festival in a position to 
demand European premieres for the most interesting Asian films. If a big 
A-list festival, like Cannes, Rotterdam, Berlinale, or Venice, does not pick 
an Asian film, Udine stands next in ranking in terms of importance, and can 
demand European premieres. 

Hence, the programming choices are a result of the festival finding its par- 
ticular slot within other film festivals in their countries, as Asian films also get 
screened at other, general film festivals from Cannes and Berlin to the local 
B-list festivals, and even, to some extent, distributed theatrically in the region. 

In 2016 NAFFE, the Network of Asian Film Festivals in Europe, a so far 
non-official organization, was formed, and has met in Poland at the Five 
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Flavours Film Festival and at Udine Far East Film Festival. The network is 
discussing ways for copromotion, gaining screenings rights, and cooperat- 
ing in other ways to raise the awareness and profile of Asian film festivals in 
Europe. 
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Distributing Asian Cinema, Past and Present: 
Definitions from DVD Labels 


Jonathan Wroot 


Distribution is one of the most important processes in the film industry. It 
is especially crucial for niche areas of cinema, such as Asian films released in 
the UK. Despite their importance, film distribution practices are perceived 
by researchers as being either “invisible” or under-examined.! However, such 
practices are becoming visible in order for particular companies to establish 
themselves within certain markets. Despite a slow decline, for 2014 and 2015 
(and previous years), approximately £1 billion is spent annually on Blu-Rays 
and DVDs in the UK. Digital sales and rentals have only overtaken these fig- 
ures very recently.2 Physical home media formats are the central means by 
which Asian films are released in the UK. Adam Torel, the managing director 
of Third Window Films (a distributor of Asian films) confirms this in a recent 
interview: 


I wish I were in the States where most people have high internet speeds and 
VOD works well, but it’s just not like that in the UK. Internet speeds are poor 
and companies are VERY selective about what they buy ... Got all our films up 
on all platforms (Google, Amazon, iTunes, Filmdoo, etc.), but make nothing 
from it ... 

For those who like “niche” media they prefer to own something physical 
instead of the throw-away media of mp3s and online files, so tapping into that 
market with good customer service and making high quality releases is the only 
way to survive, a la Arrow Films, Eureka, etc.® 


J. Wroot (DJ) 
University of Greenwich, London, UK 
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Therefore, companies that release Asian films are integral in defining and 
shaping perceptions of this region of cinema in the UK and other countries. 
Though some research does exist on Asian film distribution companies, this 
is often focused on a label that went bankrupt—Tartan Asia Extreme.* While 
it is useful to investigate the influence of this label, there is now a mix of 
UK distributors focused on both English-language and foreign-language 
releases from all over the world, as well as Asian cinema specialists. Each of 
these companies provides their own perspectives of how Asian films are 
categorized and perceived within Britain. Because some of these DVD and 
Blu-Ray releases are exclusive to the UK, they also have a global profile, and 
can attract a consumer market through exclusivity and limited availability. 
Existing definitions of Asian cinema, particularly related to films from 
Japan and other neighboring countries, tend to focus on characteristics within 
these countries’ cultures, which influence and define their cinematic output. 
For example, Leon Hunt and Wing-Fai Leung make the following statement: 


Both Japan and Hong Kong have legacies of “soft power” in world cinema, not 
only measured by their global impact (admittedly modest compared to Holly- 
wood’s) but their status as “peripheral” cultural empires in regional markets, 
dominating, transforming and sometimes damaging less “worldly” cinemas.° 


Essentially, Japanese cinema is perceived to have transformative characteris- 
tics, and it is suggested that these stem from the films’ history and their status 
as a form of “soft power.” This is a term regularly used by Susan Napier, 
and is adapted from Joseph Nye, who argues that it characterizes forms of 
economic influence that have arisen since the end of the Cold War.® Napier 
particularly uses the term with reference to the presence of Japanese media 
products and cultural exports around the world, which has given the country 
considerable cultural and economic influence. Hunt and Leung refer to films 
as forms of soft power, and Napier expands her definition to the products of 
“fashion designers, toy makers, artists, video game designers, manga |comic | 
artists, and animators.”” 

The problem with these perspectives is that they focus on the products’ 
origins as a way of explaining their influence around the world. However, no 
attention is paid to the effects of distributing these products to specific coun- 
tries around the world. For instance, in the UK, the companies that facilitate 
distribution are discussed as much as the products they release, especially in 
the case of Japanese films. Other writers have since suggested that Asian films 
are affected by shifting national and transnational identities, both outside of 
and within the cultural communities and national borders within the region.® 
This is also found in recent articles concerning transnational cinema: 


. contemporary cinema’s way of being is transnational—from how it is con- 
ceived to how it travels, from how it is made to how it is seen ... In that, explor- 
ing the setting of global film piracy or the festival circuit, and showing how a 
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fluctuating context redefines the way in which cinema is received is as much a 
part of the transnational film studies agenda as it is the scrutiny of a specific 
“transnational” film.? 


UK distributors are therefore crucial in outlining definitions of Asian cinema, 
as they help to generate perceptions of these films as much as the cultural 
contexts and production environments in their respective countries. Ques- 
tions then arise concerning how they should be studied. 

Distribution has been explored from a number of perspectives. Reception 
studies approaches often theorize the reasons why a film was received a cer- 
tain way at a certain time. Barbara Klinger’s “consumable identity” concept 
was adapted by Kate Egan to study the VHS packaging of banned horror 
films in the UK!°; and Klinger has also adapted her own approaches to study 
various home media formats.!! A current trend is illustrated by research that 
charts distribution processes, following calls by John T. Caldwell (among oth- 
ers) for academic study to recognize the “mess” of film and television pro- 
duction practices that are constantly fluctuating.!* Julia Knight and Peter 
Thomas previously focused on independent filmmakers’ distribution prac- 
tices!$; and Ramon Lobato has specifically focused on illegitimate means 
of distribution, in recognition of persistent forms of piracy.'+ Cutting-edge 
digital developments have now been explored by Sarah Atkinson.!> Virginia 
Crisp has further highlighted many of these various means of distribution, 
specifically by outlining both legitimate and illegitimate processes taking 
place in order for films to reach consumer’s screens.!© While the shift towards 
researching industrial practices is timely and beneficial, this approach does 
risk overlooking the impact of commodities, products, and texts within these 
practices. 

For example, Crisp concludes by stating—with reference to both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate means of distribution—that films “circulate in ways that 
are mediated by individuals who operate in social and professional contexts, 
and these environments then shape how film distributors see themselves and 
the films they circulate, and ultimately dictate which films are made availa- 
ble to audiences.”!” This includes much of the marketing and promotion for 
film releases. Physical and printed examples of these materials have often been 
studied in past reception studies. 

There is a risk of more recent examples being ignored, which has led to the 
following conclusions from Paul Grainge and Catherine Johnson: “Screen out- 
put such as trailers, promos, idents, ads, companion apps, online videos, experi- 
ential media and digital shorts warrant examination not only for their potential 
artistry and creativity, but also for the significant role they play in the indus- 
trial, social and cultural formation of twenty-first-century media life.”!®> Many 
distributors produce such material for the release of Asian films in the UK, as 
well as new material and packaging for the circulation of the film itself. Their 
practices also demonstrate a former claim made about DVD releases, where 
they were recognized as “a new edition” or “reorientation” of a film text.!? 
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Despite digital developments over the last two decades, alongside the rise of 
online communications and media access, DVDs and Blu-Rays are currently 
the predominant formats (or editions) for Asian films in the UK. 

While media distribution processes are rapidly evolving, there is still a sig- 
nificant impact being made by established formats and practices. This chap- 
ter will explore the influence of Asian film releases from particular UK labels. 
Their practices illustrate how they shape environments which affect how the 
films are perceived and consumed—which in turn demonstrate how Asian 
cinema is defined and understood within the UK. These categorizations and 
practices are fluid and evolving, despite the resilience of DVD and Blu-Ray, 
mainly because of the range of different labels and titles available. 

Films from Asian countries have been circulated on British home media 
formats since the 1980s, first on VHS, and then DVDs from the late 1990s 
onwards. New titles, re-releases, and special editions have all been made avail- 
able on these platforms. The history of such releases is emphasized by labels 
operating today. The three case-study companies for this chapter—Arrow 
Films, Terracotta, and Third Window—all situate their releases in relation to 
trends established by Tartan Asia Extreme. They either differentiate or link 
their titles to the success of this former label (if not others). Arrow Films, 
Terracotta, and Third Window also emphasize certain characteristics related 
to the films and their production, such as authorship, genre, and stardom. 
While other labels also demonstrate these traits, the three case-study labels 
for this chapter consistently generate such discourse within materials for the 
releases of new packages, re-releases, and special editions for their films. There 
is some consistency demonstrated by these patterns, although views of Asian 
cinema—and even particular national cinemas from this region—are not so 
consistent. The study presented in this chapter has taken its evidence from 
digital sources (e.g. websites and social media) concerning particular releases. 
The labels utilize such platforms to facilitate the distribution and marketing 
of their releases, despite the films only being available for purchase and con- 
sumption through DVD and Blu-Ray.?° 


ARROW—REVIVING EXTREME PERCEPTIONS OF ASIAN CINEMA 


Both Arrow Films and Arrow Video (the label and its sub-label) distribute 
films from all over the world, and have done so since 1991.7! The main dif- 
ference between the two labels is that Arrow Films focuses on the release of 
new titles (including limited theatrical runs), and Arrow Video concentrates 
on the re-releases of older titles. There are other smaller sub-labels—such as 
Arrow Academy and Arrowdrome—which also re-release older films. The 
majority of Arrow’s Asian film releases are from Japan, and are often placed 
within their Arrow Video label. A recent example is Audition (dir. Takashi 
Miike, 1999). The label’s distribution and marketing for this film illustrate 
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the types of Asian films Arrow often releases, as well as their perceptions of 
Asian cinema. 

Audition was re-released by Arrow in 2016, shortly after an Arrow Video 
Story was uploaded to YouTube.?? This two-minute trailer, specifically for 
the dual-format DVD and Blu-Ray release of the film, promotes the film’s 
narrative alongside the technical aspects of the disc and packaging, as well as 
the extra-filmic content that is provided. This includes audio commentaries, 
cast and crew interviews, critics’ interviews, and artwork and booklets fea- 
tured in the packaging. Each section of the trailer is presented as a chapter— 
one for the film, one for the extras, and one for the packaging. Currently, 
there are over 100 Arrow Video Stories available to watch on YouTube, each 
advertising a title available from the sub-label (though the playlist does not 
feature their whole catalogue). The videos have been released since 2013, 
but only seven feature Japanese titles. The playlist illustrates most of Arrow 
Video’s catalogue of Japanese films, which it releases alongside films from 
other countries. Other than Audition, these titles include: the five Battles 
Without Honor or Humanity films (dir. Kainji Fukasaku, 1973-1974); Blind 
Woman’s Curse (dir. Teruo Ishii, 1970); The Happiness of the Katakuris (dir. 
Takashi Miike, 2001), Massacre Gun (dir. Yasuharu Hasebe, 1967); Vozce 
without a Shadow (dir. Seijun Suzuki, 1958), Red Prer (dir. Toshio Masuda, 
1958), and The Rambling Guitarist (dir. Buichi Saito, 1959) (released as the 
Nikkatsu Diamond Guys collection); and the six Outlaw Gangster VIP films 
(dir. Toshio Masuda, 1968-1969). Though these films cover a variety of 
dates, there are many similar characteristics within Arrow’s distribution and 
marketing materials. 

First, the director of both Audition and The Happiness of the Katakuris 
is particularly emphasized. Takashi Miike is famous outside of Japan for the 
vast array of films that he has made. These often contain action, horror, vio- 
lence, and other bizarre traits. Tom Mes has written two books on Muiuike’s 
films,?* and provides commentaries for both Arrow releases. Perhaps most 
significantly, though, these films had already been released by Tartan Asia 
Extreme (both were released in 2001). In 1991, Tartan established itself as a 
UK distributor of a variety of films. Soon, the company had several sub-labels, 
including one which specialized in films from Japan, Korea, and Hong Kong. 
A further sub-label arose in the 2000s—Tartan Asia Extreme—following the 
success of three gruesome Japanese horror films: Ring (dir. Hideo Nakata, 
1998), Battle Royale (dir. Kinji Fukasaku, 2000), and Audition. More films 
of this type were released up until 2008. That year, Tartan announced its 
bankruptcy, which followed a short-lived expansion into the US market, and 
several years of other companies imitating the Asia Extreme sub-label. 

The influence of this label on perceptions of Japanese cinema has been 
noted by other researchers. Oliver Dew and Daniel Martin argue that these 
films reveal much about audience demands and tastes in the UK.** They par- 
ticularly claim that Asia Extreme both exoticizes and marginalizes Japanese 
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cinema, in a similar way to Edward Said’s concept of Orientalism.?° Views 
of the Orient do not inform us about those countries and areas, but instead 
about the originators of such views and perspectives, according to Said— 
especially when they see cultures and countries outside of the Western hem- 
isphere as alien and foreign. As a result, the Orient is a vague and nebulous 
concept, culturally, historically, and geographically (for example, Said states 
this notion can potentially range from Russia to Japan). The characteristics of 
the Tartan Asia Extreme sub-label are less vague and nebulous, but are just 
as stereotypical. And yet, they still illustrate more about Western consumers 
of Asian films than Asian filmmakers—or at least, the market they believed 
existed for these titles. 

Arrow’s re-release of Audition seems to continue along similar lines, by 
emphasizing the film’s status as horror film with a cult audience, and that 
the demand for this film still exists within the UK. However, other ele- 
ments are foregrounded, both within the content of the dual-format release 
as well as the trailer itself. Commentary from Miike is available on the new 
format for the film, as well as multiple interviews with him, in addition to 
the cast and the crew. The cast interviews emphasize their importance within 
the narrative, both in terms of characters and their performances. This is 
especially the case for Eihi Shiina, who plays the female antagonist, and is the 
focal point of the artwork on the packaging in the Arrow Video Story. But 
Muike’s status is even more significant, as he is seen as the key figure that is 
responsible for shaping the film and its cult status—hence all the extra mate- 
rial (listed on the release’s specifications and within the YouTube video). As 
Arrow treated another Miike title similarly—The Happiness of the Katakuris— 
this suggests an emphasis of authorship is a key aspect of release strategies for 
their film titles. 

This is not just unique to Miike’s films. Before the release of Audztion, 
Arrow Video had created a limited-edition box-set for Battle Royale in 
2010—directed by Kinji Fukasaku, and a former Tartan Asia Extreme title. 
So far, these are the only two films Arrow has re-released from Tartan’s cata- 
logue. In 2016, the label instead decided to give similar elaborate treatment 
(complete with input from Mes and other critics of Japanese cinema) to a 
series of films from earlier in the director’s career. Fukasaku’s Battles With- 
out Honor and Humanity films also have a promotional video on YouTube.”° 
Other Arrow Video Stories feature works by particular directors. For exam- 
ple, the director of Massacre Gun is credited with a film in the Nzkkatsu Dia- 
mond Guys collection, as is the director of the Outlaw Gangster VIP series. 
Arrow is emphasizing that the work of these directors, and not just these 
particular films, fits in with the catalogue for the Arrow Video sub-label. On 
their website, the Arrow Video page does have a category for “Japan,” but 
also “Action,” “Crime,” “Erotic,” and “Horror” films.*” Therefore, the label 
is particularly focused on these elements of Japanese cinema and other films 
from Asia, by way of authorship. 
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This last claim can also be made because of Arrow’s treatment of films 
from other Asian countries. Before Audition, Arrow Films had released two 
Chinese films—A Simple Life (dir. Ann Hui, 2011) in 2012, and A Touch of 
Sin (dir. Jia Zhangke, 2013) in 2014. Despite being released by the com- 
pany’s parent label, and not being categorized according to genre, similar 
distribution and marketing practices can be seen within the films’ packaging 
and promotion. The packaging for A Simple Life emphasizes the name of the 
director, and the film’s wins at global ceremonies and film festivals, which 
is also found on the case for A Touch of Sin. These directors are particularly 
significant within the context of Hong Kong and Chinese filmmaking. Ann 
Hui is an acclaimed filmmaker in the region.?° Jia Zhangke’s films are often 
banned or censored in mainland China, because of his criticisms of the coun- 
try’s government and society.?”? The directors’ names are also emphasized in 
the trailers that Arrow releases for these films, which are posted up to the 
parent label’s YouTube channel.2° Though the DVDs and Blu-Rays are 
not particularly advertised, as in the case of the Arrow Video Stories, simi- 
lar discourses concerning authorship are used to promote the films. This is 
also found in the packaging and trailers for Arrow Films’ only Korean film 
release—The Taste of Money (dir. Im Sang-Soo, 2012)—and two Japanese 
films directed by Hirokazu Koreeda: I Wish (2011) and Like Father, Like Son 
(2013). 

By comparing Arrow’s treatment of films released under its parent label 
(Films) and sub-label (Video), it can be seen that authorship is particularly 
emphasized when the distributor promotes an Asian film. It is therefore 
expected that UK consumers are likely to buy a copy of the film because of 
the director’s reputation, which is also likely to link the film to certain types 
of critical acclaim (e.g. film festival screenings and awards ceremonies). Arrow 
seems to add to its release catalogue because of these factors, and uses them 
to promote titles. However, the majority of its Asian films are Japanese, 
which are predominantly those released under the Arrow Video sub-label. 
Though not all of these titles were previously from Tartan Asia Extreme, sim- 
ilar genre traits are being emphasized in many of the other Japanese releases 
from Arrow. Consequently, this is the perception of Asian cinema that Arrow 
is keen to put across—that Japan is most significant for shaping perceptions 
of films from these regions, as well as prolific directors and commercially suc- 
cessful genres. Stars may be emphasized in relation to specific films, as found 
in the promotion for Audition, but often a star image 1s utilized in conjunc- 
tion with characteristics shaped by authorship and genre. This evidence is par- 
ticularly visible in the Arrow Video Story for Audition. Keith M. Johnston 
states that trailers are “multifaceted and layered representations of industrial 
and cultural information that flow and stretch beyond what the feature might 
offer.”*! Indeed, Arrow’s promotional videos, and other materials, stretch 
beyond the basic aims of distributing and marketing a film. They have the 
potential to shape perceptions of national and regional cinemas. 
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"TERRACOTTA—BROADENING THE REMIT OF ASIAN CINEMA 
AND EXTREME [TRENDS 


Arrow’s material can manipulate and tailor perceptions of Asian cinema, but 
its actions do not demonstrate the only means of doing so. Though Arrow 
does have its own dedicated website, the Arrow Video Stories on YouTube 
advertise and encapsulate the aims of the label, in terms of its film releases. 
Terracotta, in contrast, does not only emphasize the content of its media 
packages that consumers can purchase. Its website offers the means to 
do this, as well as information about the films, but it also provides links to 
streaming outlets (via Distrify) and festival information. As well as releas- 
ing films in the UK, Terracotta has hosted its own London-based film fes- 
tival since 2009.°* The links to all these activities, as well as its social media 
accounts (Facebook, Twitter, YouTube, Pinterest, and Instagram) can be 
found on its website, where the label 1s summarized 1n the following lines: 


Terracotta Distribution is part of the Terracotta Entertainment Group. 
Terracotta promotes Far East films in the UK via: the annual Terracotta Fes- 
tival, a monthly free film club, a monthly newsletter, and frequent competitions 
and exclusive screenings. 
Terracotta Distribution releases quality Asian Cinema across all platforms, 
with no stipulation on country or genre, and recently launched an imprint label, 
Terror-Cotta.*° 


According to Niels Brugger, a webpage is a signifying unit, and any poten- 
tial meanings and interpretations within it are evident through its textual 
elements and the environment in which these are displayed.** Following the 
website description of Terracotta, it could be assumed that this label treats 
Asian cinema similarly to Arrow—in terms of focusing on authorship, genre, 
and stardom (as and when relevant), and mostly releasing films from a select 
few countries (such as Japan, China, and South Korea). The Terror-Cotta 
sub-label also suggests further imitation of Asia Extreme trends. However, 
closer inspection of the label’s various webpages shows how diverse Terracot- 
ta’s practices are. 

A key contrast with Arrow’s distribution is Terracotta’s hosting of its 
own film festival since 2009, and previous schedules are still accessible on its 
website. In 2014, films from the Philippines were featured across much of 
the festival.*° This also highlights another key contrast with Arrow’s prac- 
tices, and those of other distributors. Arrow’s Asian release catalogue is not 
extensive, but it does include films from Japan, South Korea, and China and 
other countries. Tartan Asia Extreme occasionally released films from Thai- 
land, but most of its titles came from Japan and South Korea.*° While most 
of Terracotta’s catalogue is similar, in terms of countries of origin, it has 
explored those of other Asian countries, such as the Philippines—a national 
cinema that is often ignored by Western audiences and critics.*” The 2014 
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schedule included a Q&A session with director Erik Matti, as well as the 
screening of two of his films—TzkT7k: The Aswang Chronicles (2012) and 
On The Job (2013). TikTik was then released in March 2016 through the 
Terror-Cotta sub-label. 

Though released through a sub-label that focuses on Asian horror films, 
the release of 77k77k and the 2014 festival’s focus on films from the Philip- 
pines illustrate particular intents. The catalogue of Terracotta includes films 
from China, Hong Kong, Japan, the Philippines, South Korea, Taiwan, and 
Vietnam.*® This gives it a broader selection of Asian films than other labels, 
past and present, including Arrow and Tartan. Even though the content of 
these films is still comparable to Asia Extreme’s aesthetics, they are being 
found in a diverse range of national cinemas. For example, Red Light Rev- 
olution (dir. Sam Voutas, 2012) is promoted by Terracotta as “China’s first 
sex shop comedy” on the DVD packaging. The Lady Assassin (dir. Nguyen 
Quang Dung, 2013) has women in alluring costumes armed with swords on 
its casing. Comparisons can easily be made between these films and several 
Tartan releases, such as the female-centered action thriller Princess Blade 
(dir. Shinsuke Sato, 2001), and the gross-out dark comedy Save the Green 
Planet (dir. Jang Joon-hwan, 2005). Terracotta is showing that the Asia 
Extreme aesthetic can be sourced from countries other than those previously 
explored by Tartan. At the same time, the label has continued releases from 
controversial directors, such as Kim Ki-duk’s Moebius (2013). This South 
Korean filmmaker is perhaps best known in the UK through Tartan’s release 
of The Isle (2000), which is described as containing “heart-stopping, grue- 
some scenes.”°? 

Another label that Terracotta’s releases draw comparisons to is Cine Asia. 
This label used to specialize in rereleasing films from the Hong Kong Leg- 
ends catalogue, specifically those categorized as martial arts, before going 
into administration in 2012 (Heskins 2012; Hurtado 2011).*° Rather 
than procure the rights to this catalogue, Terracotta has instead decided to 
release other martial arts films not previously available on DVD in the UK— 
within the Classic Kung Fu Collection sub-label. These titles are either from 
Hong Kong or Taiwan, and include (in UK release order): Hero of Shaolin 
(dir. Cheung Kei, 1984), The Shanghai 13 (dir. Chang Cheh, 1984), The 
King of Fists and Dollars (dir. Ming-hua Chen, 1979), The Dragon’s Snake 
Fist (dir. Godfrey Ho, 1981), and The Nine Demons (dir. Chang Cheh, 
1983). This demonstrates that Terracotta is acquiring re-releases as well as 
contemporary films for their catalogue, in a similar fashion to Arrow Video. 

Many of these martial arts films could fit into Arrow’s genre categories of 
“Action” and “Crime,” but they do not come from Japan, and are not similar 
to the slower-paced A Simple Life and A Touch of Sin (Chinese-language films 
released by Arrow Films). Therefore, while Terracotta shows similar aims in 
terms of authorship and genre, concerning Asian cinema, it is exploring these 
types of films through different national cinemas. This has been made evident 
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t,*! as well as the new film edi- 
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by exploring the website as a signifying uni 
tions and packages that Terracotta makes available for DVD consumption. 
As a result, what is made evident is the “use of films” in particular contexts, as 
pointed out in Andrew Higson’s conclusions about national cinema as a con- 
cept.*° This means that in the UK, through the actions of the DVD labels, 
there is a “fluctuating context” that affects perceptions of Asian cinema and 
any other film that travels across the country’s borders.** Some of these fluc- 
tuations have been charted through Arrow and Terracotta, and despite some 
similarities, they do not illustrate the only ways in which Asian cinema is 
defined in the UK. 


THIRD WINDOW—MOVING PAST THE EXTREME: REAPPRAISING 
JAPANESE CINEMA 


Third Window Films have been operating in the UK since 2005, as detailed 
on their website: 


The Third Window Films brand was born in 2005 when its film-loving founders 
grew bored of the stream of worn-out shock horror vehicles from the Far East. 

Third Window Films works hard to bring you the wonderful world beyond 
long-haired ghost films and mindless Hollywood action copies, sourcing the fin- 
est works in new Far Eastern cinema. We strive to represent a rich variety of 
film genres, be they dramas, comedies, political satires, action or anything else 
in between. Expect everything from the unknown and cult to the off-beat and 
even the occasional mainstream masterpiece... or expect nothing but quality 
Asian cinema!* 


Clearly, Third Window is aiming to differentiate itself from previous UK 
labels, such as Tartan (responsible for many a shock horror vehicle). This 
also signifies the background of managing director Adam Torel, who used to 
work for Tartan before its bankruptcy.*° From looking at the website alone, 
through the above extract, these claims can be made—and there is also fur- 
ther evidence of Brugger’s conclusions on the significance of websites. None- 
theless, Third Window’s actions are not limited to just being detailed on its 
webpages. Arrow and Terracotta make use of Facebook and Twitter as social 
media platforms, as does Third Window. However, Third Window’s use of 
social media significantly contrasts from Arrow’s and Terracotta’s practices. 
Here, the distributor uses certain social media platforms—particularly Face- 
book—to allow consumers and fans to interact with and shape its distribution 
and marketing practices. Such actions are inextricably linked to perceptions of 
Asian cinema which Third Window reinforces. 

Social media is a particular type of online media platform, but it high- 
lights several traits that researchers claim are unique to the internet. Henry 
Jenkins argued that user-generated content and comment functions on web- 
sites signify “lowered barriers of entry” between members of the public and 
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representatives of particular companies and institutions.*” In 2014, Sarah 
Atkinson specifically situated such behaviors and practices in relation to con- 
sumers’ use of social media and digital platforms, claiming that such actions 
affect media texts and consumption habits. Specifically, Atkinson charts 
the generation of narratives through social media activity, categorizing it as 
“socially layered cinema.”*® The further evolution of performances and nar- 
ratives within media is also explored within several chapters from Besides the 
Screen.*? These studies detail how film and other media texts are evolving 
within a digital environment, but overlook the interactive opportunities that 
digital platforms allow for the distribution and marketing of physical for- 
mats, such as DVD and Blu-Ray. Third Window has realized what is possible 
through social media platforms, specifically for their promotion of films from 
Japan. 

Third Window’s first DVD releases, in 2007, were of South Korean 
films.°° Though the label has continued to release films from this country, 
since the 2009 release of Kamikaze Girls (dir. Tetsuya Nakashima, 2004) 
and Memories of Matsuko (dir. Tetsuya Nakashima, 2006), Third Window has 
mostly concentrated on Japanese films—despite its claims to source “qual- 
ity Asian cinema.” The distributor clearly believes that “quality” is predom- 
inantly found in Japanese films. This point suggests that Third Window’s 
catalogue is similar to that of Arrow’s, which focuses mostly on Japanese cin- 
ema within its Asian titles. However, both Kamzkaze Girls and Memories of 
Matsuko are music-filled dramas with female leads, and Third Window has 
been keen to distribute the work of independent Japanese filmmakers, such 
as Sion Sono. This filmmaker illustrates the broad range of film genres that 
Third Window’s catalogue includes. The distributor has released several of his 
works, including a four-hour epic concerning an underwear-obsessed pervert 
(Love Exposure, 2009), and a family-orientated monster-musical (Love and 
Peace, 2015). 

Therefore, despite focusing on Japanese cinema, Third Window has 
appeared to stay away from perpetuating Tartan Asia-style exploitative 
trends, often associated with Japanese cinema in the UK. This has even been 
the case when the distributor has released films previously associated with 
the notorious sub-label. After releasing Kotoko (2011) in 2012, Third Win- 
dow then decided to re-release some of director Shinya Tsukamoto’s earlier 
films. Though they had been previously released by Tartan, Third Window 
decided to repackage Tetsuo: The Iron Man (1989) and Tetsuo II: Body Ham- 
mer (1992), and A Snake of June (2002). The releases of both Kotoko and the 
Tetsuo films were particularly significant, as Facebook followers were given the 
chance to vote, by “liking” the particular cover that they wanted to see on 
the DVD and Blu-Ray case. These choices can still be viewed on the distribu- 
tor’s Facebook page.°! Furthermore, this practice has continued, and has not 
been limited to particular types of films. Another Sion Sono film, The Land 
of Hope (2012) was given a choice of five images for its packaging, as was 
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Greatful Dead (dir. Eiji Uchida, 2013). The images with the highest number 
of likes ended up being the ones made available to purchase with copies of 
the film.°? 

Third Window has also continued rereleasing older films that were previ- 
ously available through other labels. Hana-Bz (1997), Kikujiro (1999), and 
Dolls (2002) are all directed by Takeshi Kitano, and were released on DVD 
by Artificial Eye and Twentieth Century Fox. However, they were never 
made available on Blu-Ray, until Third Window decided to re-release them 
in January 2016.°° In addition to these announcements, Third Window again 
made selections available on its Facebook page, in terms of artwork for the 
new Blu-Ray cases (the selections for Kikujiro are still visible).5+ After the 
releases of these three films, two other Kitano films were also announced—A 
Scene at the Sea (1991) and Kids Return (1996)—and more opportunities 
for the artwork to be chosen.®° Though Kitano’s titles were never released 
through Tartan, similar perceptions of his work (as exploitative and violent) 
are often emphasized by critics, especially following the release of Sona- 
tine (1993).°° Instead, Third Window has mostly focused on Kitano’s less- 
er-known, and less violent, works for its Blu-Ray re-releases. Even in the case 
of Hana-Bi—about a policeman who is forced to turn to criminal acts— 
Third Window’s repackaging does little to capitalize on the film’s violent 
scenes.°’ As it was chosen by the label’s Facebook followers, this demon- 
strates how potential consumers are willing to get involved and demonstrate 
their appreciation of the film, and their perceptions of it. 

Third Window’s actions have highlighted the potential that social media 
has for assisting the distribution and marketing of physical formats, in con- 
trast to experiments with user-generated story content found by Atkinson. 
In addition, the label has experimented in allowing more involvement from 
its consumers and followers. Atkinson states that, despite increasing means of 
encouraging online browser participation, it is commonly accepted that those 
who are active users on the internet represent 1% of browsers.°® However, 
within the context of these discouraging statistics, Third Window has had 
some success 1n making its followers pro-active—beyond its images and pages 
on Facebook. 

Third Window has slowly been involving itself with the co-production 
of films since The Land of Hope (2012). In 2015, Lowlife Love began as a 
filmmaking project where the label also assisted with on-set production. To 
then facilitate the post-production of the film, a Kuzckstarter webpage was 
announced in March 2015, with the campaign reaching its goal by the end 
of the month.°? Kickstarter allows for filmmakers and other creative person- 
nel to request funds from potential viewers, so that a production process or 
project can be completed. In this case, copies of the film were promised, in 
addition to other rewards at higher prices (such as being named in the film’s 
credits). Third Window had previously had success with another Kaickstarter 
campaign, where the funds were used to release a compilation DVD /Blu-ray 
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dual-format package of debut films from first-time Japanese filmmakers. 


Therefore, the label’s actions demonstrate what demand there is for the 
label’s physical releases of Japanese films that contrast with other existing 
perceptions of Asian cinema. Though Third Window is predominantly con- 
cerning itself with Japanese films, it is making UK audiences (and potentially 
viewers from other countries) aware of the diverse range of films available in 
Asian countries such as Japan. 


DEFINING DVD LABELS ACTIONS = DEFINING ASIAN CINEMA 


If limited to the scope of film distribution and marketing, on Blu-Ray or 
DVD, the industrial context is less of a “mess” and more of a fluid and evolv- 
ing series of processes.°! Admittedly, this cannot be hypothesized in terms 
of future developments, as these processes are subject to many factors (e.g. 
consumer preferences, management decisions, sales figures, the popularity of 
certain titles, etc.). But studying these processes does highlight the “mess” 
that surrounds perceptions of Asian cinema. When looking at the films from 
their origins in specific countries, current attempts at definitions and concepts 
related to Asian cinema are complex enough. Considering films as a form of 
soft power takes into account the impact they can have within a particular 
environment or cultural context,” as well as how they can be influenced by 
factors within and outside of national boundaries.°* It must also be consid- 
ered how much of this power 1s actually “soft,” when such views of Asian cin- 
ema are circulated so widely across the globe. 

The impact of films travelling across national and regional boundaries is 
clearly of great significance. Iordanova, and other scholars, do refer to this 
when defining terms such as transnational cinema, but much of this research 
still fixates on the film text itself. The means by which the film text is cir- 
culated and distributed—for example on Blu-Ray or DVD—is another trans- 
formative aspect, when film is regarded as a form of soft power. It also does 
not just affect a single film. As found in this chapter, there are patterns within 
the images and terminology used for distributing and marketing these films, 
meaning that the labels shape perceptions of certain directors, genres, and 
stars, as well as specific films. This all has an impact on how both Asian cin- 
ema and Asian countries are perceived within certain contexts, such as the 
UK. The frequency of specific characteristics and terminology used alongside 
particular genres and national cinemas can create expectations for a whole 
geographical region. Multiple perceptions of Asian films can exist—such 
as unique ones to attract new viewers, as well as established ones to attract 
preexisting audiences. As a result, terms such as soft power may need to be 
reconsidered, as the influence of practices related to film and media texts 
clearly extends beyond notions of particular national and regional cinemas. 
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Alternative Viewership Practices in Kyoto, 
Japan 


Jennifer Coates 


JAPANESE CINEMA IN CONTEXT 


Japanese cinema has been well represented domestically and overseas since 
1951. A large number of Japanese films were awarded prizes at international 
festivals in the 1950s, heightening awareness of Japanese film style overseas. 
During and after the Allied Occupation of Japan (1945-1952) favorable 
international distribution deals were negotiated between the USA and Japan, 
while distribution and coproduction of Japanese films were also conducted 
in Hong Kong. Furthermore, the Japanese film industry produced an excep- 
tionally large volume of films between 1946 and 1970, flooding domestic 
and international markets. As a result, the content and style of much popular 
Japanese cinema have become familiar aesthetics for many viewers of Asian 
cinema. 

Domestic Japanese audiences began to decline from 1959,! yet Japanese 
film remained prominent in the East Asian and Anglo-European markets as 
distributors capitalized on the diverse audience demographics interested in 
Japanese cinema, from art house to horror genres. The international mobil- 
ity of Japanese cinema has placed classical Japanese film style and content at 
the center of an imagined “Asian cinema” both within and outside Asia. As 
cinema theater attendance declined however, the major film studios shifted 
production towards the low-budget voman poruno soft-pornography genre, 
producing the “extremely cheap pink movies” assessed by many critics and 
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scholars as of lower quality.27 From the 1970s into the 2000s, Japan appeared 
emblematic of the global slump in cinema audience attendance as box office 
sales dropped and film theaters closed.® 

In recent years, cinema attendance has begun to demonstrate a fairly con- 
sistent upward trend in Japan, while the number of film theaters is stead- 
ily increasing.* This chapter argues that Asian film studies needs a diverse 
approach to understand the future of Asian cinema in terms of film attend- 
ance and viewership, thinking critically about screening methods and audi- 
ence engagement in the same way we have come to think critically about film 
content and style. Using ethnographic material drawn from a larger study on 
postwar cinema-going in the Kansai region of western Japan, I will argue that 
innovations in screening and exhibition methods are drawing diverse audi- 
ence demographics back to public film screenings in contemporary Kyoto. 

While younger and middle-aged Japanese viewers rely on streaming and 
home entertainment for a large portion of their viewing materials, an increas- 
ing number of viewers are returning to public film screenings.> My ethno- 
graphic research indicates that these viewers are largely in their later middle 
age and senior years. Though multiplexes continue to proliferate, a number 
of alternative screening spaces are specifically targeting older viewers, using 
dedicated cinema spaces in established venues such as museums to generate 
modest additional revenue alongside income from exhibition ticket sales. 
Unofficial pop-up screening venues in city centers are marketed towards 
both the retired demographic and student audiences, who have in common 
a degree of free time during the day, and restricted mobility in comparison 
to car-owning families. In this trend towards diversifying screening formats, 
Kyoto cinema venues show an early trend for similar developments occur- 
ring across the world. Just as Japan’s explosion onto the international festi- 
val scene in the 1950s heralded increasing recognition for East Asian cinema 
more broadly, today the return of cinema-going audiences in Kyoto signals 
a change in how many people interact with film across Asia and the wider 
world. 

This chapter contextualizes increasing audience attendance and screen 
diversity in relation to the “Golden Age” of Japanese cinema (1945-1960), 
both in terms of domestic attendance and global recognition, before pre- 
senting two case studies taken from contemporary Kyoto. English-language 
scholarship on Japanese cinema, its global and domestic reception, and place 
in East Asia, has tended to focus on film content and the auteur persona as 
a means to understand what draws viewers to the Japanese cinema, both at 
home and overseas. The field of Japanese film studies has not yet undertaken 
the kind of ethnographic reception studies that could uncover audience moti- 
vation for returning to the cinema.® Observing the upturn in the fortunes of 
Japanese cinema in recent years, it is time to look beyond content and direc- 
torial intent. We must consider why viewers are leaving their homes to attend 
film screenings when they could access the same or similar content at home, 
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on television, or through on-demand viewing platforms. Following the eth- 
nographic methods applied to the study of British prewar cinema and Hol- 
lywood film viewing from the 1980s, as well as recent ethnographic studies 
of television viewing in Japan,’ this chapter addresses the interests and moti- 
vations bringing Japanese viewers back to the film theater. The ethnographic 
material presented below is drawn from a larger study on memories of post- 
war cinema-going in Kansai that blends interviews with film viewers with 
material from a long-form questionnaire project involving 80 respondents, 
a number of letters and emails, and participant observation at several cine- 
mas and film groups specializing in retrospective screenings of postwar films. 
Participants in the larger study attended the cinema with varying degrees of 
regularity between 1945 and 1975: for the purposes of exploring audiences’ 
relationships to contemporary public film screenings in Kyoto, only ethno- 
graphic material related to alternative cinema attendance from 2014 to 2017 
has been cited here. All data has been anonymized using pseudonyms. 

By speaking with audience members and observing their conduct in and 
around the cinema, we can understand more clearly the kind of roles cinema 
plays in everyday life, and thereby the attraction of cinema-going. Interview- 
ing people who regularly attend alternative screenings such as museum-based 
retrospective programs or pop-up cinemas also sheds light on those aspects of 
cinema culture that are resistant to video streaming and internet-based view- 
ing practices, at least for some viewers. Finally, analyzing the factors attracting 
Japanese viewers to the cinema today suggests how film theaters across Asia 
and the wider world may respond to the challenge of ever-more convenient 
home-viewing models. Our future understanding of what an “Asian cinema” 
might be will be shaped by viewer demands as much as industry concerns or 
auteurs’ visions. 


JAPANESE CINEMA ON THE WORLD STAGE 


“Asian cinema” came to the attention of international audiences when Cai 
Chusheng’s (1906-1968) Song of the Fishermen (1934) won an honorary 
award at the Moscow Film Festival of 1935. Japanese cinema became the 
dominant representative of “East Asia” on the international film festival scene 
in the early postwar era, winning a significant number of awards at European 
film festival s during the 1950s, as well as at US award ceremonies. Akira 
Kurosawa began this trend with numerous awards for Rashomon (Rashomon, 
1950), including the Golden Lion at the Venice Film Festival in 1951 and the 
Academy Award for Best Foreign Language Film in 1952. Heinosuke Gosho’s 
Where Chimneys Are Seen (Entotsu no mieru basho, 1953) won acclaim at the 
3rd Berlin International Film Festival. Kurosawa’s Ikiru (1952) and Yasu- 
jir6 Ozu’s Tokyo Story (Tokyo monogatari, 1953) competed at the 4th Berlin 
International Film Festival in 1954, while Kenji Mizoguchi won the Silver 
Bear at the Venice Film Festival for Tale of Ugetsu ( Ugetsu monogatari, 1953). 
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Gate of Hell (Jugokumon, Teinosuke Kinugasa, 1953), the first Japanese color 
film to have an international release, received an Oscar in 1954 for Best Cos- 
tume Design (Sanzo Wada) and an Honorary Award for Best Foreign Lan- 
guage Film. Gate of Hell was also the first Japanese film to win the Palme 
d’Or at the Cannes Film Festival in the same year. Hiroshi Inagaki won an 
Academy Award for Best Foreign Language Film for Part I of his Samurai 
trilogy (Miyamoto Musashi, 1954) in 1955, and Kon Ichikawa’s The Burmese 
Harp (Buruma no tategoto, 1956) was nominated for Best Foreign Language 
Film at the Academy Awards. Inagaki also received the Golden Lion at the 
Venice Film Festival for Rickshaw Man (Muhomatsu no issho, 1957) in 1958. 
Masaki Kobayashi’s Kwaidan (Kaidan, 1965) was awarded the Special Jury 
Prize at Cannes and nominated for Best Foreign Language Film at the Acad- 
emy Awards, and Hiroshi Teshigahara’s Woman in the Dunes (Suna no onna, 
1964) won the Special Jury Prize at the Cannes Film Festival, and was nomi- 
nated for Oscars for the Best Director and Best Foreign Language Film. 

The Japanese film industry had the added advantage of exclusive contracts 
with US film theaters, brokered during the Occupation and its aftermath. 
Kaiju eiga (monster genre films) were developed at Toho studios and distrib- 
uted in America through United Productions of America (UPA, originally an 
animation studio). Popular reception was so great that Toho was later able to 
open its own dedicated cinemas in the USA, including the Toho La Brea in 
Los Angeles, and another two cinemas in San Francisco and New York. Toho 
established Toho International Ltd in Los Angeles in June 1954, just behind 
Shochiku, which set up offices in London and Los Angeles in 1953.° Japanese 
audiences also enjoyed this global recognition of Japanese cinema, and partic- 
ipated enthusiastically at the domestic box office. 

The legacy of Imperial Japanese coproduction arrangements, such at the 
Manshu Eiga Kyokai, influenced the export of Japanese film to areas that 
had been occupied by the Imperial Japanese army. In such areas, audiences 
had been attuned to Japanese cinema since the 1930s.? However, memo- 
ries of the Imperial expansion and Japan’s wartime conduct could also pres- 
ent obstacles to establishing a Japanese film fan base in East Asia. Kinnia Yau 
Shuk-ting argues that while the Japanese wartime concept of Daztoa eiga 
(films of Greater East Asia) “should be regarded as the blueprint of present 
East Asian film networks,”!° restrictions on the screenings of Japanese films 
in postwar Taiwan and South Korea resulted in a greatly reduced viewership 
for Japanese cinema in these countries, as opposed to its enthusiastic reception 
in Hong Kong and South East Asia.!! Distribution fees in the USA, Taiwan, 
and Hong Kong were significantly lower than in many other countries. How- 
ever, the USA and Hong Kong responded most positively to postwar Japa- 
nese films. Export of Japanese films began in 1947; however, early distribution 
was initially restricted to Hawai’i, North America, and Brazil under the Allied 
Occupation (1945-1952).'* At the same time, leftist Japanese cinema found a 
market in China, which imported 53 Japanese films between 1949 and 1959.!% 
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Political factors greatly shaped the reception of Japanese cinema in both Anglo- 
phone markets and across East Asia, from the legacies of Japan’s failed expan- 
sionist project to the postwar development of a leftist political consciousness 
that connected China, Japan, and Korea. 


JAPANESE CINEMA AT HOME: FROM THE “GOLDEN AGE” 
TO DECLINE 


Japan’s ability to distribute a large number of domestic films to overseas 
audiences was contingent on the postwar era’s great rate of production. The 
major Japanese studios of the postwar period, including Daiei, Nikkatsu, 
Shochiku, T6ei, and Toho and its sister studio Shin-Toho (formed in the wake 
of strikes at Toho between 1946 and 1948), participated in competitive over- 
production to meet the demand of increasing audience numbers from 1946 
onwards. In 1945, only twenty-one films were made and shown by the Jap- 
anese film industry; though the figure rose to 123 in 1946, this was not suf- 
ficient to satisfy popular demand.!* Ticket sales increased by 34% between 
1945 and 1946 alone.!° Rampant inflation in the early postwar period put 
the price of film stock at a premium, causing studios to rely on “cheap amuse- 
ment products that catered to the interests of the lowly masses” according 
to the Eiga Nenkan trade annual in 1950.'° In 1955, 514 Japanese films 
were released, accounting for 65.8% of all films screened in commercial cin- 
emas; in 1960 the percentage of domestic productions screened had risen to 
78.3%.!’ Audience attendance was calculated at 733 million (rounded to the 
nearest million) in 1946, increasing by 3.2% in 1947, 1.7% in 1948, and 3.7% 
in 1949, surpassing one billion in 1957.!° The number of cinema theaters 
peaked at 7457 in 1960.!° 

Technical specifications particular to a single studio, such as Tohdscope, 
were a major factor in the marketing campaigns that sought to draw audi- 
ences to a particular cinema. These technical developments were contingent 
on vertical integration, in which studios owned and ran their own cinema 
theaters screening primarily their own products. The studios controlled not 
only the production, but also the distribution of a great number of films 
made in Japan; T6hd owned 68 theaters while Shochiku owned 72, and both 
companies maintained distribution contracts with hundreds of other cine- 
mas.*? While the number of admissions peaked in 1958 at 1,127,452,000, 
the studios continued to increase output under this expensive style of pro- 
duction until 1961.7! As executives realized that the studio system was in 
decline, they began to shift strategy. A rise in television ownership coincided 
with a boom in suburban living occasioned by the new danchi housing com- 
plexes built around major cities. Studio personnel and critics began to spec- 
ulate that female audiences were spending more viewing time at home with 
the television than in the cinema. In an attempt to attract viewers in the male 
working-class and white-collar salaryman demographics, the Japanese studios 
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increased the sexualized content of film production significantly?” Yet Donald 
Ritchie has argued that cinema’s “majority audience, debauched by television, 
vanished forever.”?° 

In the global context, this increasing sexualized content was furthered by 
the liberalization of pornographic film in many European countries in the 
1960s, including the total decriminalization of pornography in France. The 
Japanese studio system struggled to compete with foreign imports in terms 
of both content and quantity as quota restrictions on imported films were 
lifted in 1964. Studios attempted to minimize financial risk by capitalizing 
on the limitations of television, producing eroticized and pornographic films 
as a domestic counterpart to the popular trends in imported film and por- 
nography. Nikkatsu repurposed the philosophical sexualized novels of early 
postwar writers such as Ango Sakaguchi and Tayird Tamura to form the nar- 
rative bases for a series of sexploitation films, culminating in the soft pornog- 
raphy genre known as roman poruno that was to keep the studio going until 
the later 1970s. As major cinema theaters closed, small urban and sub-urban 
theaters held on to certain clientele by becoming shabby “pink” cinemas. 

By the early 1960s, independent productions became more widely available 
following the creation of the Art Theatre Guild (ATG).** The ATG began as 
a distributor for non-Japanese language films in 1961, before branching into 
production by part-financing Nagisa Oshima’s Death by Hanging (Koshiket) 
in 1968. The first ATG film theatre in Shinjuku featured a luxurious lobby 
showcasing art and design exhibitions, and patrons were required to arrive 
before the screening or wait until the next showing, a novel alternative to the 
tsumekomti (stuffing system) of filling a theater to sitting and standing capacity 
favored by many local cinemas.”° In this way, innovations in content geared 
towards attracting audiences back to the cinema were coupled with innova- 
tions in exhibition practice and the reform of the film theater itself. 

Nonetheless, cinema audience numbers continued to decline. Studios 
began to reduce production from a peak of 537 films released in 900 theaters 
in 1960, to the 282 films released in approximately 300 theaters in 2000.° 
Shin-Toho was the first major studio to collapse, followed by Daiei in 1971, 
while Nikkatsu scaled back significantly, Toei made its Kyoto studio into a 
theme park in 1975,7” and Shochiku sold off its Ofuna studio. 


HAs THE AUDIENCE “VANISHED FOREVER’? 


Though television is now at the center of many homes and family activities,?® 
cinema attendance in Japan is on the increase,?? and it would be a mistake 
to attempt to separate television and cinema audiences given the central role 
television plays in most of our lives today. Japanese television producers are 
aware of the crossover potential from television to film, marketing original 
cinema content based on popular television material.*° Looking at contem- 
porary box office figures in Japan, we must question the continuing relevance 
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of Ritchie’s assessment cited above. Is there such a concept as a “majority 
audience” in today’s multimedia world? The cinema may only be one part 
of our media-saturated experience, but film producers and theaters continue 
to innovate, using social media and highly original programming concepts 
to lure audiences back to the cinema. One of the key factors leading to the 
scholarly painting of the Japanese popular cinema as a failed project, despite 
increasing attendance figures, is a tendency to focus on film content at the 
expense of audience engagement. Industry personnel and film scholars alike 
often extrapolate a film’s intended audience from its content (violent content 
is imagined to attract youth audiences, sexualized content male audiences, 
etc.). A film is then judged to have failed to secure this audience if box office 
takings are not satisfactory. Yet content is always diversifying, as is its mar- 
ket, and so scholars such as Aaron Gerow have recently called attention to 
the “ODS” (Other Digital Stuff) component of the Japanese Motion Picture 
Producers’ Association’s (Eiga Seisakusha Renmei, abbreviated to Eiren) box 
office statistics.*! 

ODS content is often novel non-feature film content, including screenings 
of live events such as theater, dance performances, or concerts. Retrospec- 
tives or curated content are also subsumed under “ODS,” as the films shown 
are not new releases, yet the screens on which retrospectives are shown often 
(though not always) contribute to Eiren’s total count of screens in Japan. 
While much ODS content is screened in multiplex cinemas, retrospectives 
and curated programs lend themselves to non-traditional screening formats 
such as museum cinemas and pop-up screening venues. There is nonethe- 
less some crossover between traditional and non-traditional exhibition prac- 
tices, as the interviews I conducted with regular attendees at primarily ODS 
screenings show that viewers were often inspired to attend new releases after 
viewing retrospective programming in the same genre, or with similar themes, 
actors, or directors. 

Eyi Yamamura’s sociological research indicates that the combination of 
multi-screen cinemas with suburban shopping malls has been broadly success- 
ful in attracting increasing numbers of viewers, particularly where the enter- 
tainment center includes car-parking facilities.°? Yamamura’s work is rare in 
its focus on the factors attracting viewers to mainstream cinema venues, and 
alternative spaces screening retrospectives and ODS content in city centers 
have not yet been studied. In order to produce a detailed picture of these 
spaces and their audience demographics, I conducted participant observation 
in several cinema theaters and screening events between 2014 and 2017. I 
further undertook a questionnaire project in the cinema at the Kyoto Culture 
Museum (Kyoto Bunka Hakubutsukan) and at a monthly informal screening 
event in northwest Kyoto, collecting 80 responses. I am currently conducting 
an ongoing informal interview project with regular attendees at retrospective 
screening events to understand how attending ODS screenings relates to the 
rest of their lives. While my fieldwork sites are all based in Kyoto, participants 
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in this study come from all over Kansai, regularly travelling to Kyoto for cul- 
tural and entertainment events. 

Historically, Mikiro Kato argues that the character of Kyoto city is cen- 
tral to residents’ and visitors’ relation to cinema. In the postwar era, on-site 
filming at Kyoto’s many historical landmarks was often advertised in newspa- 
pers so residents could visit film sets, resulting in a sense of civic ownership 
of domestic cinema.** Many of the audience members I have interviewed at 
the Kyoto Culture Museum cinema and at informal screening events remem- 
ber this era. However, I have also conducted participant observation at the 
youth-oriented Rissei “squatter” cinema just a few blocks away to understand 
how this sense of civic belonging is related to cinema for the next generation 
of audiences. The following case studies are intended to give a sense of the 
factors drawing audiences back to public screenings, with the suggestion that 
Kyoto offers a model for understanding changing attendance patterns in the 
wider field of Asian cinema. 


Cask Stupy 1: Kroro BUNKA HAKUBUTSUKAN (KyoTO CULTURE 
MUSEUM) 


Kyoto Bunka Hakubutsukan, known locally as the Bunpaku, sits at the west- 
ern edge of Kyoto city center on Sanjo dori. While the handsome red brick 
and bronze roof of the old frontage faces the busy street, the entrance to 
the film theater is found around the corner on the east side of the building, 
surrounded by the low-roofed macitya-style buildings of dark wood which 
house antique shops and artisan souvenir stores. The cinema frontage is mod- 
ern, all metal and glass, but the posters that advertise each month’s screening 
schedule are from the 1930s, 1950s, and 1960s, the “golden age” of Japa- 
nese cinema which captured international attention and widespread acclaim. 
Occasionally more contemporary films appear on the program, usually in con- 
junction with a special event, such as a speech or question and answer ses- 
sion with an aging director, screenwriter, or actor, such as the guest talk given 
by cinematographer Masashi Chikamori at a screening of Shohei Imamura’s 
Black Rain (Kurot ame, 1989). Foreign art-house and independent films are 
programmed into special seasons once or twice a year. 

Entrance to the cinema costs 500 yen (around US$4), or 400 yen for reg- 
ular patrons. For 4000 yen (US$36) you can buy an annual pass, which guar- 
antees unlimited access for one year. The museum hosts two screenings per 
day, six days per week, and many patrons attend around three screenings 
each week.** Programs are designed around specific themes, from the self- 
explanatory, such as retrospectives in honor of particular directors, screenwrit- 
ers, or stars, to the more abstract, such as the theme of eating on film. Taberu 
euga: erga de no shoku no yakuwari (Eating film: the role of food in films) 
included screenings of Yasujird Ozu’s I Was Born But ( Umarete wa muita keredo, 
1932), Yasujiro Shimazu’s Our Neighbor Miss Yae (Tonari no Yae chan, 1934), 
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Keisuke Kinoshita’s Broken Drum (Yabure tatko, 1947), and Kohei Oguri’s 
Muddy River (Doro no kawa, 1981). Kyoto city as a filming location is a popu- 
lar programming theme, particularly as the major studios each maintained both 
Tokyo- and Kyoto-based studios until the decline of the studio system after 
1970; Kyoto sites for jzdaigeki (period dramas), or films set in the entertain- 
ment areas populated by geisha (gezko in the Kyoto dialect) and mazko (trainee 
geisha), and Tokyo sites for gendaigeki (contemporary dramas). Each year two 
programs are dedicated to Kyoto’s student film festival, and the results of the 
Bunpaku’s own film-training courses are also screened to the public. Both nos- 
talgia for the “golden age” of film production in Japan, and a sense of civic 
pride or belonging are key attractions of the Bunpaku programs. Older ques- 
tionnaire respondents appreciate the opportunity to rewatch films they remem- 
ber from childhood, and a number of interviewees returned to the Bunpaku to 
watch films they had seen being made in the 1940s and 1950s when they were 
local children.*° Younger viewers attend the programs showcasing films from 
Kyoto’s student film festival, and the Bunpaku’s film-training courses, in which 
the city becomes a central character as setting, inspiration, and funder. 

Audience numbers vary from over 100 patrons at the popular 1:30 p.m. 
screenings on weekdays to thirty or so at the weekday evening shows from 
6:30 p.m.*° The capacity of the theater is 180 seats. However, a popular film, 
a rare appearance from a famous director, actor, or writer, or even a run of 
bad weather can result in elderly patrons leaning against the walls or sitting in 
the aisles due to overcrowding, recalling the “stuffing system” of the postwar 
era. The capacity limit for standing is unclear, as patrons tend to come and go 
during a screening. For example, a retrospective program designed to honor 
the late actress Hara Setsuko from January 5 to 31, 2016 saw a large number 
of elderly male audience members sitting and standing in the aisles each day. 

A polite introduction delivered by one of the curators of the program 
includes the request that patrons refrain from eating, chatting, or using 
mobile phones during the screening. However, audible rustling of plastic 
wrapping and raised voices suggest that patrons often feel free to overlook 
this request. This may be due to the advanced age of the patrons relative 
to the curators, though as the same generation do not behave this way in 
the rest of the museum, eating in the cinema theater is more likely a per- 
sisting habit from earlier cinema-going experiences. A number of question- 
naire respondents associated their early cinema memories with food,°’ and 
so the Bunpaku’s relatively informal atmosphere may recommend the space 
for nostalgic snacking while watching in a way that more modern multiplexes 
resist. Bunpaku attendees often pass round traditional-style sweets or snacks 
significantly different to the popcorn and pick-and-mix on offer at modern 
commercial theaters, indicating a preference for postwar foods as part of the 
retrospective viewing experience. 

The cinema theater itself is a modern comfortable space on the third floor 
of the museum, and many audience members use it as a kind of lounge, 
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dropping in and out as they please. One interviewee and several questionnaire 
respondents noted that this freedom is the attraction of the Bunpaku theater, 
along with the low ticket price.*® Like the Art Theatre Guild cinemas, the 
lobby of the Bunpaku cinema hosts changing exhibitions on the topic of film 
art and advertising. The content is often nostalgic and scholarly; film post- 
ers, on-set photographs, and stills are displayed in large glass cases and on the 
walls. Relevant articles from newspapers and film magazines are framed at a 
height of three or four feet from the floor, encouraging viewers to stand close 
to the exhibits and read in detail about the films on this month’s program. 
Patrons who have bought a one-use ticket can also enjoy the art and culture 
exhibits on the second floor of the museum before ascending to the third 
floor to take their seat in the cinema. In this way, the Bunpaku cinema theater 
offers a number of attractions and ways to spend time around the film itself, 
turning a screening of a few hours into an opportunity to spend a greater 
amount of time in the comfort of the museum space. 

As one might expect, audience members are generally elderly Japanese 
men and women. The films are not subtitled, and so when a tourist arrives 
by accident, they often leave again quickly. Younger viewers in their twen- 
ties and thirties occasionally attend rarer films, as the museum policy allows 
for the screening of damaged or incomplete prints of films which have not 
been preserved or restored. Scholars are explicitly encouraged to attend by 
staff in charge of the archival collections. However, the accessibility of the 
space for elderly or infirm patrons, coupled with the lack of subtitles, indicates 
that the expected audience is relatively local and aged. A small number of 
middle-aged women attend the daytime screenings alone, while middle-aged 
couples sometime arrive at the evening showings with the formal air of an 
evening out. The theater is more often a place to spend free daytime hours 
than a dedicated destination for a social evening, unlike the mainstream theat- 
ers close by. Though there is no age limit advertised, I have never seen a child 
in the three years I have been conducting participant observation in the cin- 
ema. Family groups are also rare. Instead, the audience is overwhelmingly in 
their retirement years. Elderly women come in groups of three or four, often 
in kimono, while men attend alone or with female partners. The Bunpaku 
theater attracts audiences appreciative of its informality, flexible arrangements, 
and proximity to other cultural events. It is a cinema of convenience for 
audience members who recall a similar relation to cinema in their childhood 
years,*" 

A common theme of the discussions in the theater and lobby is the lives 
and legacies of popular directors and stars. Viewers often exclaim over the 
photographs and posters displayed in the lobby; “She was so beautiful!” or 
“He was so handsome.” Regular patrons delight not only in keeping up to 
date with recent deaths of stars and directors, but also in the collective perfor- 
mance of nostalgia. Many recall aloud the first time they saw a particular film 
or star, or the impact of a film on their young ideas of the world. Both the 
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arrangement of the screenings and the materials on display outside encourage 
a “natsukashi” or nostalgic response that is attractive to older viewers.*° 

Regular patrons attend other commercial cinemas, keeping up to date with 
popular topics in domestic film production, and some attend or organize 
informal film-viewing groups in the homes of friends and acquaintances, or 
visit other retrospective film theaters such as Osaka’s Cine Nouveau. Many 
more come to the cinema to avoid inclement weather: rain, cold, or Kyoto’s 
excessive damp heat in the summer. This motivation reflects a long-standing 
attraction of the film theater—its comfortable space. Kato has observed that 
theater advertisements of the 1950s would often emphasize a building’s heat- 
ing and cooling equipment in larger font than the name of the film currently 
screening.*! Several questionnaire respondents compared their use of the 
Bunpaku theater to the way they used the cinema in the postwar era, drop- 
ping in and out throughout the day, before strict opening times and allocated 
seating were introduced at the majority of theaters.*7 

A core group of regular patrons connect their interest in the retrospective 
programs and student programs to their identification as patrons and prac- 
titioners of the arts. Several dress distinctively and refer to their artistic pur- 
suits in relation to their interest in the cinema. Most are equally interested in 
Golden Age Hollywood film, and some mention other Asian cinemas, and 
the European films distributed in Japan in the 1960s by the ATG.** However, 
many also lament the current state of Japanese domestic production. 


Because cinema has declined since the 1970s and masterpieces have become 
rare, I hardly go to see first-run films [new films]. The cause of the decline of 
cinema since the 1970s cannot only be the rise of television; I think it must have 
come from changes in the deep-rooted social consciousness of Japanese people, 
and their outlook on life. 

| Shikasht 1970 nendaz tk6 e1ga ga suttaisli meiga ga hotondo nakunatta no de 
fukiri erga wa hotondo mite imasen. 1970 nendai tkd no erga no suitai no genin 
wa, terelt dake de naku, motto nebukat Nihonjin no shakat tshiki ya jinsetkan no 
henka ni nezasu to omowaremasu. \** 


This sense that the quality of Japanese films has declined is in part due to 
a decreasing number of Japanese films winning awards at international film 
festivals compared to the 1950s. It is also likely that the strong appreciation 
for 1950s and 1960s Japanese film expressed at the international film festi- 
vals described above persuades even contemporary film fans that the qual- 
ity of Japanese cinema was superior in the early postwar era. In addition to 
the artistic demographic, a significant number of the people willing to par- 
ticipate in my research have been or are currently affiliated with universities, 
as teachers, researchers, active alumni, or as mature students, and a number 
studied with or married studio personnel. Respect for and interest in schol- 
arly assessment of film texts is common, and so older films may be prefera- 
ble for academically inclined fans, as they tend to be the most studied. Yet 
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several participants insist on a budding renaissance of Japanese film produc- 
tion, citing the internationally recognized work of Hirokazu Koreeda ( Nobody 
Knows/ Dare mo shiranat, 2004; Like Father Like Son/Soshite chichi nt naru, 
2013) and Naomi Kawase (Suzaku, 1997; The Mourning Forest/ Mogari no 
mort, 2007) as well as the recent global hits Your Name (Kimi no na wa, 
Makoto Shinkai, 2016) and In This Corner of the World (Kono sekat no kata- 
sumt mt, Sunao Katabuchi, 2016). 

A key demographic of Bunpaku viewers also expresses strong political 
affinity with particular directors or topics as the main reason for their regular 
attendance at the cinema. For example, after a screening of Kon Ichikawa’s 
Apostasy (Haka, 1962), a number of viewers expressed their strong interest 
in the political themes of the film. The film was screened in late May 2015 
and attracted just under eighty viewers at the 1:30 p.m. showing. Ichikawa’s 
narrative follows the discrimination and difficulties faced by a character from 
the burakumin group, a social demographic defined by a blend of perceived 
ethnic difference and class-based association with work understood as “dirty” 
or “polluting” in the context of Japanese neo-Confucian and Buddhist ide- 
ologies.*° Due to associations with work in Japan’s abattoirs, leather trade, 
shoe-making, and various other fields, the burakumin are often isolated and 
shunned. People from any family background living in an area recognized as 
a “buraku” can also become victims of discrimination (buraku literally means 
community or hamlet). Despite the social stigma that persists today, a small 
number of Bunpaku patrons declared their own identification as ““burakumin” 
to me, and wished to use the film as an opportunity to speak about discrim- 
ination and a lack of representation of buraku issues in popular culture and 
the wider Japanese public sphere. Patrons understand their viewership of ret- 
rospective Japanese film texts at the Bunpaku museum as a political as well as 
aesthetic identification. 

Age, social position, aesthetic appeal, nostalgia, matters of taste, and 
political identification all inform the choice to attend the Bunpaku retro- 
spective cinema. Regular viewers use the space and the film texts and ephem- 
era on display outside as a means to constitute or reconstitute a public self, 
positioned in a very specific aesthetic and political relationship to the past, 
in terms of both a past Japan visible on screen, and in the memories shared 
between viewers. Recollections of the poverty of the early postwar era, or the 
sadness of lives lost during the Asia-Pacific War (1930-1945) and World War 
II, do not appear to be particularly psychically disturbing to viewers of these 
retrospectives. In fact, each August the cinema programs a war film retrospec- 
tive to coincide with the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and 
Japan’s subsequent defeat. This program tends to attract a younger viewer- 
ship than the rest of the year, and larger audiences, suggesting that political 
content appeals to younger as well as older Japanese viewers. The tone of the 
Showa-era war films and war-retro films screened in August is quite different 
from the television movies and documentary programs that mark the end of 
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Japan’s war on broadcast television at this time of year. Younger viewers seek 
out this program to learn a different version of Japanese history, while older 
viewers insist on the importance of keeping war memory alive through the 
screening of postwar classic films.*¢ 


Cask Stupy 2: THE RISsEI “SQUATTER” CINEMA 


The Rissei Cinema project “squatted” temporarily in a historic site in central 
Kyoto from 2013 to 2017, after an early trial screening event in 2010. Both 
the Bunpaku theater and the Rissei Cinema project explicitly engage with 
Kyoto city’s long history of cinema attendance and production. The build- 
ing in which the Rissei Cinema project was housed from 2013 until the end 
of July 2017 was in fact the site of Kyoto’s first film screening. The Kyoto 
Electric Lighting Company, which occupied the site until 1928, screened the 
city’s first film in February 1897, on a Lumiere Brothers’ Cinematograph 
brought back from France by businessman Katsutar6o Inabata. The city gov- 
ernment has erected a sign claiming the space as “The Birthplace of the Jap- 
anese Motion Picture Industry,” and even after moving to a new site in the 
northern Demachiyanagi area of Kyoto, the project continues to use the 
name “Rissei Cinema.” 

Until August 2017, the Rissei Cinema occupied the third floor of an ele- 
mentary school that was built on the site of the old Kyoto Electric Light- 
ing Company in 1928, and closed to pupils in 1993. On the ground floor 
of the building, pictures of students were displayed, illustrating the fate of 
the school as the number of pupils slowly decreased year after year. Since 
the school shut its doors, the building has been used by the local commu- 
nity for events and meetings. Community classes in the arts, including the art 
of flower arranging (zkebana), are held in a large classroom on the ground 
floor next to the photo displays. The large courtyard is particularly popular 
for local events, and the space and its occupants lend a neighborhood feel to 
the narrow Takase river off Kxyamachi street, always bustling with tourists and 
the clientele of local bars and restaurants. In June 2013, the Kyoto City Gov- 
ernment officially recognized the efforts of a group of young filmmakers and 
film fans by declaring the space a “Cinema Collage and Special Cinema.” 


To nurture young film creators and to promote Kyoto’s film culture, Kyoto City 
organizes “Rissei Cinema x Cinema Collage Kyoto” in the site of former Ris- 
sei Elementary School on Kiyamachi Takoyakushi, Nakagyo Ward. Lectures by 
Kyoto-related film directors, classes about acting, scripts and publicity will be 
organized. Cinema projectors will be set in the old classrooms where films by 
younger generation directors and Kyoto-related films will be screened.*7 


Despite the historic origins of their first site, the Risse1 Cinema is resolutely 
forward-looking and youth-orientated. Though both the Bunpaku and Ris- 
sei screen politically oriented films from time to time, the Bunpaku largely 
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focuses on 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s cinema while the Rissei Cinema Project 
screens new documentaries that address contemporary political issues. For 
example, The Constitution of a Strange Country: Raising Our Votces (Fush- 
igt na kuni no kenpo: koe 0 agaru wataslntacin, Hisako Matsui, 2016) was 
screened from June 4 to 17, 2016, with a discussion session with the director 
on the opening day. The documentary focuses on the timely question of the 
“pacifist” Article 9 of Japan’s 1947 postwar Constitution, under threat at the 
time of filming, and today subject to a contentious rereading that has angered 
student protesters as well as veteran protest groups. A similar documentary 
screened the month before on the same topic, About My Liberty ( Watashi no 
guy nt tsuite, Takashi Nishihara, 2015), which documents the first six months 
of the student movement against reinterpreting the “Peace Constitution” led 
by Students Emergency Action for Liberal Democracy (SEALDS). A pho- 
tography exhibit documenting the movement preceded the screening from 
April 22, 2016, and patrons were invited to participate in a “talk event” with 
director Nishihara and SEALDS leaders on May 15, 2016. Such events are 
often filmed for local television “talk shows,” connecting the Rissei1 Cinema 
to television in the same way that multiplex theaters draw both funding and 
content from affiliated television companies. While the multiplex theaters 
screen narratives and characters first introduced on television, the Rissei Cin- 
ema participates in bringing the cinema theater to television programming, as 
viewers at home can watch the one-off events hosted at the cinema. 

In the contemporaneity of its content, the Rissei Cinema project focuses 
largely on youth movements in politics. Innovations in feature and _fic- 
tion filmmaking are also recognized, with regular programs devoted to 
up-and-coming documentary makers, feature filmmakers, and illustrators, and 
highly original material such as Ryusuke Hamaguchi’s five-hour Happy Hour 
(Happi aGwa, 2015), featuring non-professional actors, screened in January 
and February 2016. Some content is also available online, such as Twenty 
Feet from Stardom (Morgan Neville 2013), screened from August 8 to Sep- 
tember 12, 2015, and available on the streaming site Netflix. Retrospectives 
rarely feature, excepting those screened to mark the anniversary of the end of 
Japan’s war in August 1945. Like the Bunpaku theater, atmosphere appears 
to be a major attraction of the Rissei Cinema project, as a significant num- 
ber of the films screened at the “squatter cinema” may easily be viewed on 
streaming sites or on television. The alternative screening space, offering a 
connection to Kyoto city’s rich film history as well as the opportunity to meet 
up-and-coming filmmakers and other dedicated fans elevates the Rissei expe- 
rience beyond the consumption of film content. 

Both the content and the form of the cinema are aimed at the young; 
the makeshift screening spaces created by draping blackout curtains around 
old classroom spaces at the 2013-2017 site had floor seating, and there was 
no elevator to assist patrons to reach the third floor. Despite the “squatter” 
appearance of the cinema, however,*® patrons generally observed the rules 
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asking them to refrain from eating or drinking in the theater, preferring to 
retire to the chic café space to discuss the films. The makeshift ticket coun- 
ter outside the screening room shut promptly after the screening had started; 
unlike the Bunpaku, patrons could not drift in and out of the screening as 
they wished. Moreover, prices are significantly higher than the Bunpaku, 
both at the original site and the new Demachtyanagi cinema, with a three- 
tier system of tickets at 1700 yen (US$15), 1500 yen (US$13), and 1200 
yen (US$10). The bohemian fashionable aspects of the shabby interior clearly 
outweighed concerns about value, suggesting that Rissei is not only aimed at 
the young, but also at the financially comfortable. 

While Rissei preserves many of Kyoto’s cinema-going traditions, includ- 
ing political expression, support for innovation, and an element of spontane- 
ity, the comforts of the “golden age” cinemas described by Kat6d are notably 
absent. A comparison of the Bunpaku and Rissei cinemas indicates that the 
recent increase in public film viewing in Japan has deeper roots than the 
convenience of multiplex theaters with parking lots, as Yamamura has sug- 
gested.*? Instead, unique atmospheres and affordances at each site, as well 
as a complex nexus of boredom, nostalgia, convenience, political expression, 
and creative spirit draw both the old and the young to Kyoto’s alternative 
cinemas. 


CONCLUSION: ASIA RETURNING TO THE CINEMA 


Global box office totals increased by 5% across the world in 2015, building 
on steady increases in the previous years.°? International growth was driven 
primarily by the Asia-Pacific region, with China’s box office takings increas- 
ing by a striking 49% in 2014.°! Europe, the Middle East, and African distri- 
bution regions recorded incremental increases in box office takings between 
2011 and 2013, and a drop in 2014 and 2015. Meanwhile the Latin Amer- 
ican distribution region shows steady but relatively modest increases in box 
office takings for the same period, increasing by 13% from 2014 to 2015, 
and 31% across 2011-2015. By comparison, the Asia-Pacific region has seen 
explosive and continuous growth in box office takings at 56% over the period 
2011-2015.°* China and Japan are the world’s top international markets, at 
first and third place, respectively, and screen numbers are increasing every 
year in both countries.°* Meanwhile South Korea is experiencing a “boom” 
in both domestic attendance and international recognition.°* 

It is clear that in many countries across East Asia, people are returning to 
the public film screenings, despite the widespread availability of alternative 
viewing platforms. This chapter has argued that to understand why people 
are returning to public screenings, we must not only consider film content, 
international recognition, and industry innovations, but also make use of key 
developments in the field of film studies over the last thirty years, including 
ethnographic methods such as interviews, questionnaires, and participant 
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observation. By understanding how alternative cinemas in Kyoto draw from 
past nostalgia as well as forward-looking political momentum to engage 
viewers, we can see that the return of audiences is impacted by a number 
of factors, both local and global. In thinking about Asia’s return to the film 
theater, and whether this may signal a similar trend across other global areas 
in the future, film scholars should not hesitate to diversify our methodologi- 
cal approaches. This study has combined short response surveys, interviews, 
and participant observation, alongside more traditional archival methods to 
expand understanding of what draws audiences to alternative cinemas other 
than the multiplex in contemporary Kyoto. It is my hope that such hybrid 
methodologies will allow us to understand the place of cinema in everyday 
life, both across Asia and the wider world. 
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Peace Before Storm: The Concept of Trans- 
Asian Cinema and Peace After Storm (Yuguo 
Tianging, 1931) 


Daisuke Miyao 


INTRODUCTION 


[L]et us first note that the notion of Asian cinema itself is not a self-evident 
idea ... Asian cinema is a construct that needs to be scrutinised from a range of 
critical perspectives. What has contributed to the emergence of the idea of Asian 
cinema? What purpose does it serve in film scholarship and criticism? What posi- 
tion does it occupy in the study of national cinemas? (Yoshimoto 2006, 254) 


Film historian Mitsuhiro Yoshimoto raises these questions before embracing 
transnational Asian cinema as a possible object of film history and criticism. 
Yoshimoto argues that (1) the emergence of Asian cinema is “inseparable 
from the globalisation of the American economy and the rise of East Asia as 
an important region for it”; that (2) the idea of Asian cinema has partly been 
embraced “in search for an alternative to the form of essentialism” that inter- 
prets the cinema of a particular nation as “a reflection of national character, 
sensibility or spirit” and eventually enhances the dichotomy between Holly- 
wood as the center and the cinemas of the rest of the world as periphery; and 
that (3) the construction of Asian cinema is strongly influenced by “interna- 
tional film festivals and a new global-ecumenical film culture” (254-255). “To 
be critically and historically viable,” continues Yoshimoto, “the idea of Asian 
cinema should not be a derivative of a Hollywood-centered paradigm” (258). 
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In order to accomplish this difficult job of reconceptualizing Asian cinema 
outside this dichotomy, Yoshimoto (2006, 260) proposes the notion of “a 
trans-Asian cinema”: 


As a critical category, trans-Asian cinema refuses any unproblematic asser- 
tion of the uniqueness of Asian cinema as such, and of the various national 
cinemas in Asia. It also resists the logic of transnational capital, which de-his- 
toricises and de-politicises difference and very real boundaries in the name of 
multiculturalism. 


With the notion of “a trans-Asian cinema,” Yoshimoto proposes “a genuine 
comparative perspective,” which is “a historically defensible understanding of 
any national cinema in its unique cultural specificity, that is to say, not as the 
‘other’ of some other national cinema, which for its commercially dominant 
or aesthetically influential position on a global scale, is equated to ‘the cin- 
ema’ as a whole” (260). 

In this essay, I will discuss a trans-Asian cinema, not only as a concept but 
also as an actual product in history. I will closely examine a film that existed 
at the crossroad of two national cinemas in order to understand the histories 
of those national cinemas in their unique cultural specificity. I will demon- 
strate that a genuine trans-Asian cinema came to exist at a certain historical 
moment. That moment of peace did not last long before the storm, though. 
The film in question is Peace After Strom, a.k.a. Blue Skies After the Rain, or 
Reconciliation ( Yuguo Tianging, Xia Chifeng 1931). 

Peace After Storm was the first Chinese “sound-on-film” talkie produced 
by the Huaguang Sound-on-Film Motion Picture Company in Shanghai. 
Arguably, Peace After Storm used the first Japanese sound-on-film talkie sys- 
tem as well. Sound accompaniment (pezyin), sound-on-disc (Japan fayin), 
and sound-on-film (pzanshang fayin) were three techniques that were used 
in early talkies. Sound accompaniment used phonographic records of theme 
songs. Sound-on-disc was also known as Vitaphone. Western Electric and 
Radio Corporation of America (RCA) led the most complete technology of 
the sound-on-film, but the harsh terms that these US patented companies 
forced on others made it difficult for Chinese companies to adopt the tech- 
nique (Yau 2010, 3). 

Peace After Storm was the first Chinese—Japanese coproduction, but in 
this case, China and Japan were not equal partners in terms of financing, 
planning, and so on. In March 1931, Huaguang sent director Xia Chifeng 
to Japan with the cast of Chen Qiufeng, Lin Ruxin, Liu Yixin, Gu Bao- 
lian, Huang Naishuang, and Zhang Zhizhi to produce a “sound-on-talkie” 
film. Thus, Peace After Storm was financed by a Chinese company. Zhang 
Zhizhi recalled, “For this movie, I stayed in Japan for more than 50 days. 
In that year, our company had a consultant called Kawatani Shohei. It was 
him who introduced us to the Japanese” (Yau 2010, 3). So, the production 
of the film was made possible by the existence of a Japanese consultant or a 
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coordinator in Shanghai. Moreover, while cinematography of this film is listed 
“K. Henry” in Chinese records and the name sounds American or British, it 
was in fact “Henry” Kotani Soichi (1887-1972), a Japanese cinematographer 
who started his career in Hollywood in the 1910s and returned to Japan in 
1920. 

What made this trans-Asian production possible? Why did a Japanese com- 
pany choose to produce Peace After Storm, an early talkie project brought 
from China? What made a Shanghai company produce Peace After Storm not 
in China but in Japan? What were the roles that Kawatani and Kotani play? 
What did the final product look like? And how was it received in China as 
well as in Japan: 

Unfortunately, the print of Peace After Storm is not extant any longer, so 
we cannot analyze the film as a whole, especially how the film incorporated 
sound as the first sound-on-film talkie both in China and in Japan. However, 
I have obtained a number of still photos and production photos that are pre- 
served by Kotani Eiichi, the son of Henry Kotani. We can take a glance at 
a historical moment at the beginning of talkie production in Asia by way of 
these images. 


JAPAN 


When the so-called talkie revolution occurred in Hollywood in 1926-1930 
and the wave started to spread to the world, Shochiku was establishing its 
dominant financial status in the film industry in Japan. Under the lead- 
ership of the studio head Kido Shird, Shochiku advanced rationalization 
of film production. Kido was very vocal about his policy. He published 
numerous writings in film journals. Among them was an essay published in 
February 1930 titled “Theory of Rationalizing Filmmaking.” Kido emphasized 
that he would pursue the “most effective and organized manner to use time, 
cost, and people” in filmmaking at Shdchiku’s Kamata studio (Kido 1930, 
22-23). Kido’s attitude certainly corresponded to the larger trend in Tokyo 
after the Great Kanto Earthquake of 1923, especially bureaucratic and corpo- 
rate rationalism.! Shdchiku’s films had higher production values than others, 
so they cost much more than other companies’ products. According to the 
“Japan’s Seven Major Studios’ Proficiency Report” in Kokusai Exga Shinbun 
journal, Shochiku was producing about ten films a month with a total pro- 
duction cost of 200,000 yen. Nikkatsu, Shochoku’s rival, was making twelve 
films a month with 150,000 yen. Other smaller studios included Toa Kinema 
(nine films with 100,000 yen), Makino Kinema (ten films with 140,000 yen), 
and Teikoku Kinema (a.k.a. Teikine, fifteen films with 120,000 yen) (Kokusaz 
Exiga Shinbun 1927, 1). Another report in Kokusai Eiga Shinbun compared 
the fixed assets and depreciation rates of Shochiku, Nikkatsu, and Teikine 
in the latter half of the 1927 fiscal year. Shochiku was faring the poorest of 
the three. Nikkatsu’s fixed assets were 4,286,000 yen and the depreciation 
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rate was 3.6% and Teikine’s were 2,609,000 yen and 21.1%, while Shochiku’s 
were 6,433,000 yen with only 2.0% depreciation.* Under such circumstances, 
Kido must have thought that rationalization of filmmaking was necessary at 
his studio. Kido, who began his career in Shochiku’s accounting division, was 
thinking in production, distribution, and exhibition values—new categories of 
film and capitalism (The Museum of Kyoto 1973, 2; Cazdyn 2002, 18-19). 
By 1929 Shochiku became “the company with the largest film company in 
Japan,” increasing its capital from 6,875,000 to 15,000,000 yen.° 

Contrary to Shochiku’s rationalization policy, Nikkatsu expanded its pro- 
duction scale, which would turn out to be a failure by the early 1930s. Nik- 
katsu opened its new studio in Uzumasa, Kyoto, in 1928. However, the 
timing of Nikkatsu’s business expansion was not perfect. Nikkatsu’s profits 
started to decrease in 1929, partially due to the economic downfall in Japan. 
The film historian Tanaka Junichiro (1976, 263) claims that Nikkatsu was 
in debt from its unrealized plan of constructing a building in Marunouchi, 
Tokyo. In 1931, there was no dividend (Hirai 1972c, 44). At the end of 
1932, Nikkatsu suffered a deficit of 199,000 yen (Sakamoto 1952, 53). As 
many as two hundred workers were suddenly fired from Nikkatsu’s Kyoto 
studio (Shibata etal. 1976, 61-62). According to the official company 
report, Nikkatsu did not make any profit but increased its debt between 1936 
and 1938. The Nikkatsu president Nakatani Sadayori and the executive Hori 
Kyiisaku approached Photo Chemical Laboratory (PCL), a rising film com- 
pany equipped with new sound-film technologies, for financial support, but 
Shochiku intervened both times, disclosing the huge deficit that Nikkatsu 
had compiled. In October 1936, Otani Takejird, the president of Shdchiku, 
personally undertook Nikkatsu’s 2,500,000 yen debt to Chiba Bank and 
took charge of the company (Masumoto 1988, 30-33, 52-57).* By 1937, 
Nikkatsu was integrated under the so-called Shochiku block (FKR 1937, 90). 

The eventual challenge to Shochiku had to wait until the new company 
Toho (formerly PCL) was established in 1937. With its new sound-film tech- 
nologies and sophisticated lighting and cinematography that adopted updated 
Hollywood techniques, T6h6 became the rising force. In addition to head- 
hunting stars and technicians from Shochiku, Toho most eagerly supported 
the film policy of the militarist government and became the most prominent 
film company in wartime Japan.° 

It is indicative that the company with new sound technology gave Sho- 
chiku a big blow toward the end of the 1930s. It is often explained that the 
diffusion of talkies in Japan was slow because the higher royalties demanded 
by foreign companies for the use of the equipment had a discouraging effect. 
In the interview published in Jiji Shinpo, July 3, 1932, T.D. Cochran, the 
head of Paramount Tokyo Branch, condescendingly pointed out the misera- 
ble state of talkies in Japan. He recommended Japanese motion picture stu- 
dios to quit developing their own “inferior technologies” and to use superior 
US technologies instead. “It is true that Western-Electric system’s license fee 
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is expensive,” he said. “But we have a discount for Japanese market at $200 
per reel. You have to pay $500 per reel in New York” (Enic-cinE 2013b). 
Still, the exchange rate between dollar and yen was much more favorable 
to the former. The impact of the worldwide depression made it difficult for 
many theater owners to invest in expensive technology. Moreover, the resist- 
ance from Jenshi was too strong (Kirihara 1992, 44). From the very first 
showing of motion pictures in Japan in 1896 until the end of the silent era 
in 1939, a person, or a group of people, always supplied a verbal compo- 
nent to the motion picture show. The most widely accepted Japanese word 
for this “narrator” is Jensh1. As film historian Jeffery Dym claims, benshi were 
huge cultural stars of the time, with Jenshi earning as much, if not more, than 
many actors. Benshi had huge fan followings, particularly among women, and 
were often both fashion and vernacular trend setters (Dym n.d.).° The huge 
popularity of benshi made it difficult to replace them with talkies. As a result, 
according to the “Annual Report of Motion Picture Censorship” published 
by the Ministry of Interior, even in the mid-1930s, about half of the movie 
theaters in Japan (a little over 1500 as a whole in 1934) were not equipped 
with talking film technology yet; approximately two-thirds of the films pro- 
duced in Japan (approximately 15,000 as a whole in 1934) were silent (Enic- 
cinE 2013a). 

But the other major reason was that Shodchiku, the biggest film company 
in the 1930s, was not enthusiastic about investing in new technologies while 
they were able to make profits without doing so. It is true that it was Sho- 
chiku that introduced arguably the first talkie film, The Neighborhood’s Wife 
and Mine (Madamu to nyobo, Gosho Heinosuke 1931). But the Tsuchihashi 
sound-on-film system that Shochiku adopted was personally developed by 
musician Tsuchihashi Shigeo with limited funds. Cinematographer Kawasaki 
Kikuzo wrote in 1931, “The Japanese film industry is stuck with silent films 
that have gradually been losing profits. Production of talkies will most likely 
make profits, but it will take huge costs at studios and theaters. It is unimag- 
inable that the film companies with small capitals can jump on.”’ Kido took 
a “gradual” approach towards talkies (Kido 1956, 84). He did not intend to 
raise funds for talkies in order to go beyond the somewhat handicraft Tsuchi- 
hashi system. Noda Kogo, the head of the screenwriting section of Shochiku, 
agreed with Kido and expressed his hope for the “artistic future of silent cin- 
ema” (Hazumi 1935, 82). 

In contrast, there were other companies that invested in talkies on a larger 
scale. They had potential powers that could have challenged the dominance 
of Shochiku earlier than Toho did. This is because after Minagawa Yoshizo, an 
international trader, imported a De Forest Phonofilms sound-on-film system 
and organized screenings of sound films at the Universal Pictures exchange 
in Tokyo and later at the Shinbashi Enbujo theater in 1925, individuals rep- 
resenting the various Phonofilms companies overseas became surrogate 
promoters of the system and sound technology in general. Minagawa was 
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a trendsetter. The exhibition of De Forest Phonofilms in Japan at this time 
was a key development, which helped promote the spread of sound in foreign 
exhibition markets (Yecies 2003, 41). 

There were entrepreneurs who worked on talkies. Peace After Storm was 
made at a “Mina-talkie” studio of the Showa Hassei Eiga company. Showa 
Hassei Eiga was originated by Minagawa. After the screenings of De For- 
est Phonofilms, Minagawa and ex-Shochiku cinematographer Chiba Yoshio 
went to the United States in 1926 to study the sound-on-film system at the 
De Forest Phonofilm Company. He returned to Japan in 1928, established 
Showa Kinema, and built his studio, “Mina-Talkie” Omori studio in Tokyo. 

There were studios that tried to produce talkies in order to challenge Sho- 
chiku’s dominance. Makino Sh6z6, the “father of Japanese cinema,” endorsed 
Eastphone, a sound-on-disc system developed by T0j6 Masao of Nippon 
Talkie company, and used it to produce a film, The Bridge of Return ( Modor- 
tbasht, Makino Masahiro 1929). Teikine followed Makino and used East- 
phone to produce Lullaby (Komoriuta, Suzuki Shigeyoshi 1930). Toa used 
Cinephone, another sound-on-disc system, and produced Elegy ( Wakareno 
Inkyoku, Nezu Arata 1931). Kawasaki was the cinematographer of this film. 
After also trying Eastphone, Nikkatsu decided to turn to Minagawa’s sound- 
on-film system and produced Hometown (Furusato, Mizoguchi Kenji 1930). 
Despite various technical difficulties during production, Hometown became a 
hit thanks to the popularity of Fujiwara Yoshie, an opera singer. Following 
this success, Nakatani Sadayori, a new CEO at Nikkatsu, proposed a rational- 
ization policy in August 1932, raised funds from other industry, including a 
newspaper company and a gas company, and equipped their studio with West- 
ern Electric systems for talkies (Okada 1957, 162, 164).° 

Thus, it was a question of money. It was a matter of investment. The July 
1929 issue of Ezga Jidai journal asked filmmakers and critics a question: 
“Will Japanese-made talkies become popular?” Acclaimed filmmaker Murata 
Minoru answered, “Only if there are investors who are brave enough.” Sho- 
chiku film director Shimazu Yasujird responded, “Only if studios can be per- 
fectly equipped” (Hirai 1972a, 40). Marxist film critic Iwasaki Akira also 
claims, “As all film companies in the world are connected to such big elec- 
tricity companies as Western Electric, General Electric, and AEG, to produce 
talkies, Japanese film companies should shake their hands with such agents of 
big electric companies as Mitsui, Okura, Furukawa, and so on and make the 
transition to talkies easy,” while he warns that this would be the “best oppor- 
tunity for financial capitals to invade the film industry” (Iwasaki 1930, 169). 

As a small latecomer in the film industry, funding was also the issue at 
Minagawa’s Showa Kinema from the beginning. After producing several 
experimental short talkies of its own, Showa Kinema asked for support from 
Itaya Junsuke, Diet member and the son of the maritime industry king Itaya 
Miyakichi and the president of railroad companies in Hokkaido. In 1930, 
Itaya succeeded Showa Kinema from Minagawa and renamed it Showa 
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Hassei Eiga. During the sixteenth election of the House of Representatives in 
February 1928, the first election under the General Election Law as the result 
of the Universal Suffrage Movement, Prime Minister Tanaka Giichi and other 
cabinet members used the “Mina-talkie” to record their campaign speeches. 
It is assumed that Itaya’s interest in talkies was not only about investing in the 
film industry but also for his political purposes. 

Itaya invited Henry Kotani to Showa Hassei Eiga to be the studio head 
and the cinematographer. Why did Itaya hire Kotani at his company? The 
reason was most likely financial. By hiring Kotani, Showa Hassei Eiga tried 
to complement its incomplete sound-on-film system with Hollywood tech- 
niques. If the cinematographer who returned from Hollywood was capable 
of making the best of their “Mina-talkie” system, then Itaya would not need 
to pay expensive patent fees to such leading companies of the sound-on- 
film system as Western Electric (WE) or the Radio Corporation of America 
(RCA). Even though Kotani did not have any experience in making talkies, 
he was an expert in Hollywood cinematographic technology and techniques. 
Kotani worked as a cinematographer in Hollywood in the 1910s under the 
renowned filmmaker Cecil B. DeMille. In 1920, eagerly pursued by the 
representatives of Shdchiku and highly recommended by DeMille, Kotani 
returned to Japan. Shochiku, a company that originally owned and operated 
Kabuki theaters in Kyoto, Osaka, and Tokyo, was about to expand its busi- 
ness to film then. Shochiku, aspiring to catch up with the standard of foreign 
films, made its own products exportable, and became competitive with the 
Hollywood film industry. As such it was preordained to adopt American-style 
capitalist-industrial modernity and the Hollywood production process, 
including filmmaking techniques and technologies, distribution practices, and 
the star system. In this sense, the desire for publicity and technical innovation 
drove Shochiku to hire Kotani from Hollywood with an unprecedented sal- 
ary of 1500 yen a week (Taguchi 1927, 95). As I have discussed elsewhere, 
the influence that Kotani’s Hollywood-trained work had upon Japanese cin- 
ematographers should have been substantial.? According to the cinematogra- 
pher Miyajima Yoshio, there was a “feudalist system” among film technicians 
in Japan; any knowledge of lenses, focus, lighting, angles, compositions, and 
chemicals was secretly taught by masters to disciples only, or was completely 
hidden from assistants (Miyajima 2002, 27). Kotani opposed such secretive 
conditions and was prepared to deliver all of this knowledge to his colleagues 
in Japan. The cinematographer Mochida Yonehiko wrote, “We learned a lot 
from him | Kotani], including how to freely operate cameras, from long shots 
to close-ups and how to effectively use reflectors.”!9 Kotani also standardized 
the sixteen-frames-per-second camera speed while Japanese filmmakers previ- 
ously had used only twelve or thirteen, or even eight frames per second to 
reduce cost (Shibata et al. 1976, 60). Even after he left Shochiku’s Kamata 
studio in 1922, Kotani established his own production company, Henry 
Kotani Production, and kept up with Hollywood technologies. According 
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to cinematographer Kawaguchi Kazuo, Alvin Wyckoff, DeMille’s cinematog- 
rapher for such films as The Cheat (Cecil B. DeMille 1915), innovator of 
expressive Lasky Lighting, and Kotani’s mentor, kept contact with Kotani and 
tried to bring him back to Hollywood in the late 1920s in order to develop 
color film technology together (Shibata et al. 1976, 26). 

The hiring of Kotani by Showa Hassei Eiga was also a direct challenge 
to Shdchiku because Kotani was fired by Shidchiku only a couple of years 
before, despite his advanced skills in cinematography. In June 1922, after he 
left Shochiku’s Kamata studio, Kotani disappointingly claimed, “In general, 
the only things that a cinematographer [in Japan| is allowed to do are to use 
the best of background, to make images cleanly visible, and, in particular, 
to photograph actors beautifully. He should not go beyond those” (Kotani 
1922, 5). Kotani’s characteristic cinematographic styles were not limited 
to making images “clearly visible” and photographing actors “beautifully.” 
What Kotani brought from Hollywood was the so-called Lasky lighting, or 
Rembrandt chiaroscuro, which the film historian Lea Jacobs defines as “con- 
fined and shallow areas of illumination, sharp-edged shadows and a palpa- 
ble sense of the directionality of light” in dramatic scenes (Baxter 1975, 99; 
Jacobs 1993, 408). According to Jacobs, Lasky lighting was more directly 
derived from Belasco lighting in the theater. David Belasco followed Rem- 
brandt’s treatment of light that “emphasizes source lighting from windows, 
lamps, and fires and successfully creates a dark, moody look” (VJJacobs 1993, 
408-409). Kotani also transported the effective use of backlighting, which 
would become the default norm in Hollywood in the 1920s, to secure an 
illusion of roundness. However, mainly based on their experiences in Kabuki 
theaters, spectators in Japan were accustomed to the idea that light was 
more or less a neutral element in muse en scene and the visibility of actors’ 
faces was the important thing. This was exactly the strategy that Shochiku 
adopted under Kido’s leadership with its slogan, “Bright and Cheerful Sho- 
chiku Cinema” (“akaruku tanoshi Shochiku eiga”). After the failure of films 
that used Kotani, Shochiku decided that the general audience was not ready 
to welcome the creative use of cinematography. Shochiku’s conception of 
brightness was, after all, the flat lighting of Kabuki that emphasizes visibil- 
ity. Kotani’s arrival and his persistent attempts at innovative cinematography 
and lighting made the people at Shdchiku realize the difference between 
Kabuki’s brightness and Hollywood’s lighting. Cinematographers in Japan 
loved what Kotani brought, but Shochiku did not want such expressivity 
because general audiences did not seem to appreciate it. Especially under 
its rationalization policy, Shochiku was not willing to accomplish a compli- 
cated cinematic maneuver that would fully integrate effects of lighting with 
the narratives, especially when it was not appreciated. Evidently, Shochiku 
decided not to simply follow the Hollywood industry. In order to challenge 
the dominance of Shichiku, new companies decided to resort to the Holly- 
wood technology. 
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Even though Showa Hassei Eiga could not reach tremendous success 
with this strategy, its attempt paved the way to the success of Toho in the 
late 1930s. In fact, another small and new company, the Oriental Film Com- 
pany, took a very similar strategy to enter the film business in 1932. The Ori- 
netal Film Company hired another Japanese cinematographer who started his 
career in Hollywood, “Harry” Mimura Akira, to produce their film Namzko 
(Tanaka Eizo, 1932). Mimura was the first Japanese cinematographer who 
obtained membership in Hollywood’s cinematographers’ union (Inter- 
national Photographers of IATSE, Local 659). After studying at the New 
York Institute of Photography with Carl Gregory, D.W. Griffith’s company 
man, Mimura started his career as an assistant to the acclaimed cinematog- 
rapher George Barnes in Hollywood in the late 1920s.!! Namiko, which was 
released on May 19, 1932, was the first talking picture in Japan that used 
the Western Electric Sound System (WE), one of the three largest talkie sys- 
tems in the world. Now that Mimura (1931, 64) had often been reporting 
from Hollywood on new film technologies in such journals as Kinema Junpo, 
he was hired by the Oriental Film Company to assist its film production that 
used the new technology from Hollywood. Financially, however, Namzko was 
not successful at all—WE requested a high franchise fee and the Oriental Film 
Company disbanded after the film. Despite its internationally dominant sta- 
tus, the WE sound system was not used in Japan after Namzko (Tanaka 1976, 
265-267). Still, Namzko enhanced aspirations among Japanese critics and cin- 
ematographers toward Hollywood technology. The president of the Oriental 
Film Company was Uemura Sumizabur6é. His son Uemura Taiji became one 
of the founders of PCL, a talkie company that became the basis of Toho. 

At Showa Hassei Eiga, Nakayama-shichiri (Ochiai Namio 1930, 35 mm, 
fragments, prints from the National Film Center, National Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, Tokyo) was the first film that Kotani photographed. Even though 
only parts of the film are extant, we can still observe Kotani’s attempt to 
incorporate sound with his signature Lasky lighting. In the opening scene of 
the extant print, a man jumps over a fence and sneaks into a house at night. 
He slowly moves behind a round shojz window, which is brightly lit from 
inside. The man turns into a silhouette. As if it were a shadow play, a shadow 
of a woman turns to the front and a shadow of the man approaches her with 
an ax. We hear a woman’s scream! The silhouette falls onto the shoji window, 
and the andon oil lamp starts a fire. As such, in Nakayama-slichirt, the artifi- 
cial expressivity of Lasky Lighting and the reality of sound coexist in a curious 
manner. 

When the film was released, film critic Yasuda Kiyoo wrote, “Compared 
to Hometown, it is true that the talkie technology has advanced, but I must 
say that the quality of the film as a whole has not. The efforts in camera posi- 
tions and angles, the areas that talkies have brought limitations to, should 
be acknowledged, though” (Hirai 1972b, 38). Another film critic, Hazumi 
Tsuneo (1935, 100), claimed that the “failure” of Nakayama-shichiri was not 
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only because of its low quality of sound but also “its century-old content and 
its extremely flat theatrical composition that ignores the nuance of dialogue 
and cinematic action.” The balance between the artificiality of silent cinema 
and realism of talkies seemed to be the area that both Yasuda and Hazumi 
indicated as having room for improvement. According to Iwasaki (1930, 
170), “Mina-talkie” replicated the “oldest form of De Forest’s Phonofilm” 
and its cost was “only one-fifth of the original.” Another film critic, Hazumi 
Tsuneo (1935, 94), gives “thanks” for the effort of “Mina-talkie” and criti- 
cizes the Japanese audience that did not respond to the effort, letting it fail 
in vain: “We need money! Unprecedented capital is necessary!” said Hazumi. 

Considering the financial conditions of small studios, investment from 
China to produce Peace After Storm and beyond was a perfect opportunity to 
develop talkies in Japan. In the case of Showa Hassei Eiga, it seemed impos- 
sible to support its production only with Itaya’s money. There is no “if” in 
history. Still, I would say if the Manchurian Incident that prepared the Jap- 
anese invasion of northeastern China had come a little later, and if Peace 
After Storm had become a big hit both in China and Japan, as the first sound- 
on-film talkie, then the history of Japanese cinema might have been slightly 
different. Shochiku’s dominance might have ended earlier and the talkie rev- 
olution arrived in Japan earlier with the rise of film companies other than 
Toho. After the box office failure of Peace After Storm, Itaya decided to close 
Showa Hassei Eiga. 


CHINA 


In 1930-1931, the question of the new sound technology in cinema was 
debated in Chinese media. In such debates, Hollywood had a compli- 
cated position. Hollywood’s domination in exhibition was not in question. 
Chinese-educated urbanites were big Hollywood consumers (Kerlan 2015, 6). 
On the other hand, especially in the context of rising patriotic sentiment, the 
film industry did not simply want to follow the economic model of Holly- 
wood but establish itself as a national enterprise (6). In that regard, as Anne 
Kerlan points out, the issue of language was also significant: There are at least 
three different commonly used languages (7-8). The question was not only 
ideological but also economic. While the Chinese film industry hoped to 
compete with Hollywood films with technical quality, it lacked the money to 
purchase sound equipment from Europe or the USA or to invest in inventing 
domestically made sound technology in production and preparing the infra- 
structure for screen talkies in exhibition (6). As a result, the major studios 
were taking a gradual policy, as Shochiku did in Japan. While they recognized 
talkies as a sign of modernity, they wanted to delay its production as much as 
possible. 

Under such conditions, Japanese cinema played a significant role. Japan 
was not Hollywood, but its technology provided a mediating position. 
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Specifically, while it was too expensive to purchase the WE or RCA sound-on- 
film system, it was a mid-level investment to utilize the “Mina-talkie” sound- 
on-film system. 

In 1931, two small studios in Shanghai, Da Zhonghua (Great China) and 
Jinan, partnered to make talkies. The name of the new company was the 
Huaguang Sound-on-Film Motion Picture Company. The Huaguang Com- 
pany placed a bet on the Japanese “Muina-talkie” sound-on-film system as a 
compromise between the Hollywood style and nationalism. Yingjin Zhang 
(2004, 73) suggests that Hollywood’s “contribution to the technical aspects 
of film production was crucial” in the period of Chinese films’ transition to 
sound. Yes, it was. But in the case of the Huaguang Company and its film 
Peace After Storm, the contribution was not direct but mediated. The “Mina- 
talkie” system was not only a Japanese version of Hollywood’s Phonofilm. It 
was also operated by “Henry” Kotani, a Hollywood-trained Japanese cine- 
matographer at Showa Hassei Eiga. 

Furthermore, there was a Japanese coordinator behind the realization of 
the Huaguang’s project of Peace After Storm. Kawatani Shohei (1898-1975) 
was a cinematographer at Nikkatsu. He moved to China in 1924 to help 
establish a Japanese film company there. While he established independent 
production company Tongbao (Compatriot) and gathered “actuality” foot- 
age, Kawatani was hired by both Kaixin (Happy) and Da Zhonghua studios 
in 1925 and photographed seven and nine films, respectively (Yamaguchi 
1995, 128-134). Even though Kawatani left Nikkatsu when he moved to 
China, Nikkatsu contacted him when Kawatani became known as a skilled 
Japanese cinematographer in Shanghai. Between 1925 and 1927, produc- 
ers, directors, technicians, and actors visited Shanghai a number of times to 
shoot films there. Kawatani called himself “a private Shanghai branch of Nik- 
katsu” (Yamaguchi 1995, 138). As such, he became the trans-Asian agent or 
coordinator. 

In 1930, Minagawa Yoshizo of Showa Hassei Eiga, the originator of the 
“Mina-talkie” sound-on-film system, contacted Kawatani. Minagawa sent 
their crew and cast to Shanghai to photograph scenes for the film that he 
would produce, The Silent Flower (Mono twanu hana, Ysutami Takeo 1931). 
After the completion of The Silent Flower, according to Kawatani, he con- 
tacted Minagawa, and then Itaya, and asked if they would be interested in 
coproducing a talkie between Showa Hassei Eiga and Great China (Yamagu- 
chi 1995, 251). As the leading figure of cinematographic technique in China, 
Kawatani was willing to proceed to talkies even when the major studios in 
China were leaning toward the gradual policy. While Kawatani was negoti- 
ating in Japan, the cooperation between Da Zhonghua and Jinan became 
realized with help from the actor Chen Qiufeng, Kawatani’s friend (Yama- 
guchi 1995, 257). As small companies, Da Zhonghua and Jinan invested in 
the “Mina-talkie” system, which was more technologically advanced than 
any Chinese sound-on-film system, to survive in the film business in China. 
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Da Zhonghua and Jinan would pay all the cost of film production including 
and the expenses for casts during their stay in Japan. Showa Hassei Eiga would 
provide the technology and technicians. That was the contract. According to 
actress Huang Naishuang, who played the courtesan Lina, “filming in Japan 
made it [the production] very expensive, plus it was also the first Chinese film 
to have the sound on the film, so everyone was very conscientious about it.”!? 
Still, it would be a cheaper investment for Da Zhonghua and Jinan, compared 
to incorporating the American sound-on-film system. 


THE FILM 


Peace After Storm has a simple story. Wang Ailian (Lin Ruxin) is a faithful and 
loving wife. But when her husband Chen Xiaoying (Chen Qiufeng) becomes 
bored with married life, he falls for a courtesan, Lina (Huang Naishuang). 
Ailian leaves Xiaoying, and he moves in with his new romance. But after a 
while, Lina becomes tired of Xiaoying and starts seeing other men. When he 
complains, she tosses him out. In the meantime, Xiaoying’s elder brother, 
who had previously claimed he wanted to save the marriage, pressures Ailian 
to become his mistress. In the end, Xiaoying regrets what he has done. He 
goes back to Ailian and begs her forgiveness. She agrees to give him another 
chance. They reconcile and reestablish their earlier relationship.'° Accord- 
ing to Huang Naishuang, who played the role of Lina, “the last scene was a 
long-range shot of me, alone in the rain. The meaning was: I was all alone, 
I had been on top for a while, but now I was gone, lost, and the family was 
reunited.”!* 

There are forty-two images, including three star portraits, seven produc- 
tion photographs, and thirty-two stills, of Peace After Storm in the collection 
of the Henry Kotani Production. These images clearly indicate that Henry 
Kotani was not only conscious about how to incorporate sound in cinema 
with the “Mina-talkie” system but also aware of the cinematographic devel- 
opment in Hollywood, that is juxtaposition of three-point lighting with 
expressive Lasky lighting that he was used to when he was in Hollywood in 
the 1910s. 

In two of the production photographs, Kotani appears to demonstrate 
how the “Mina-talkie” camera works to his crew and the cast. A big black 
attachment is visible on his camera. Two production photographs show an 
orchestra playing diegetic music for the scenes: one in a living room and the 
other at a dance hall (see Figs. 1 and 2). These two photographs also reveal 
the lighting set up for the scene. For the living room scene, a number of 
lamps form the key light while one lamp is placed behind a couple played by 
Lin Ruxin and Chen Qiufeng to give a halo-effect on their dark hair (Fig. 3). 
The lighting scheme of the dance hall scene is darker (Fig. 4). Still a triangu- 
lar positioning of lamps—the right front, the deep left, and the top—is visi- 
ble. There is a heroine positioned at the center of the triangle. Moreover, a 
standing black microphone is visible right next to the heroine, but outside of 
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Fig. 1 Henry Kotani speaking to the cast of Peace After Storm. A Microphone is visi- 
ble near the heads of the cast. Courtesy Henry Kotani Production 





Fig. 2 Kotani checks his camera with his assistant. Courtesy Henry Kotani Production 





Fig. 3. Lighting set-up of the living room scene where the orchestra plays. Courtesy 
Henry Kotani Production 





Fig. 4 Darker lighting set-up of the dance hall scene. Courtesy Henry Kotani 
Production 
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the camera frame. The orchestra is playing music at the left corner. Kotani is 
also captured in a commemorative photo with the orchestra and the micro- 
phone in one of the production photos (Fig. 5). 

As for lighting, one of Kotani’s reference points was the cinema of Ernst 
Lubitsch in Hollywood. By 1930, Lubitsch had already established his status 
in Hollywood. After discovering backlighting, according to the film historian 
Kristin Thompson (2005, 28, 51), “precise, glowing three-point lighting” 
became one of Lubitsch’s trademark techniques. Thompson argues that 
Lubitsch’s actors are “typically outlined with edge light,” which exemplifies 
his execution of the three-point system that minimizes shadows cast by actors 
“a bit better than anyone else” (2005, 28, 51). In the system, the primary, or 
key, light would typically concentrate on the main actors, which is what the 
film scholar Torben Grodal (2005, 152-163) calls “typical glamour lighting.” 
Fill-light cast on the actors from the side opposite the key light softens shad- 
ows and creates an attractive modeled look. Backlighting from lamps placed 
on the tops of the sets at the rear would project highlights onto the actors’ 
hair and trace a little outline of light around their bodies (Thompson 2005, 
39). Three-point lighting was originally a gender-coded technique. A June 
1932 article in American Cinematographer stated, “When photographing 
women they should be done so beautifully. The lighting should be in a high 
key and aim to express femininity. The tonal range between the highlight and 





Fig. 5 Kotani, staff, and the cast of Peace After Storm. Courtesy Henry Kotani 
Production 
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the shadow should never be very great. The lighting for men on the other 
hand should express rugged virility. The tonal contrast should be much 
longer than that employed for women. In fact it should be more or less con- 
trasty without being violent” (Hesse 1932, 37). 

Kotani applied such a gender-coded technique that was recently developed 
in Hollywood to his actors in Peace After Storm. In many of the stills, both 
Lin Ruxin and Huang Naishuang are captured in medium close-ups (some- 
times with male actors). Thanks to the combination of key and fill lights, 
there is no dark shadow on their faces, their eyes have beautiful white dots in 
them, and their dark hair shine glamorously (see Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10). 

At the same time, Kotani resorted to the Lasky lighting, or chiaroscuro. In 
one scene, Ailian tries to escape from the attack of Xiaoying’s elder brother. 
She is caught behind a barred window. The bars create dark shadows on her 
face as well as on the wall as if she became a prisoner (Figs. 11 and 12). Sim- 
ilarly, in one still, Lina looks scared in tears being approached by a dark Nos- 
feratu-looking shadow (Fig. 13). 

Thus, Kotani’s cinematography reflected the trajectory of the technolog- 
ical development of Hollywood despite remaining in Japan after 1920. In 
other words, Peace After Storm was a product of Kotani’s mediated position 
between Hollywood and Japan—he left Hollywood in 1920 but was fired by 
a Japanese major studio in 1922. 





Fig. 6 Lina (Huang Naishuang). Courtesy Henry Kotani Production 
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Fig. 8 Lina (Huang Naishuang) and Chen Xiaoying (Chen Qiufeng). Courtesy 
Henry Kotani Production 
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Poe 
ah. 





Fig. 9 Wang Ailian (Lin Ruxin). Courtesy Henry Kotani Production 





Fig. 10 Wang Ailian (Lin Ruxin) and Chen Xiaoying (Chen Qiufeng). Courtesy 
Henry Kotani Production 
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Fig. 11 Wang Ailian (Lin Ruxin) caught in Lasky Lighting. Courtesy Henry Kotani 
Production 





Fig. 12 Wang Ailian (Lin Ruxin) under attack in Lasky Lighting. Courtesy Henry 
Kotani Production 
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Fig. 13. Lina (Huang Naishuang) scared by the Nosferatu-looking shadow. Courtesy 
Henry Kotani Production 


(CONCLUSION 


Peace After Storm was a trans-Asian production with an appropriate division 
of labor, even when the Chinese and the Japanese companies did not play 
equal roles. The Chinese company provided the funding whereas the Japa- 
nese company provided technology and equipment. The coordinator of the 
whole project was a Japanese technician. The director and the cast were Chi- 
nese. The cinematographer was Japanese. The extras were gathered in Japan. 
The target audience was both Chinese and Japanese. In this regard, it 1s 
important to look at the history of the production of Peace After Storm as 
“Asian” rather than either Chinese or Japanese. But such regional connec- 
tions were only possible during the peace before the storm. 

The shooting of Peace After Storm was completed by the end of May 
1931 around the same time as that of The Neighbor’s Wife and Mine was at 
Shochiku. According to Kawatani, Peace After Storm had unprecedented 
box-office success in Shanghai when it was previewed at Carlton Theater 
and released at Olympic Theater in July 1931 (Yamaguchi 1995, 265-266). 
After one week, the film was also screened at Peking Theater. However, while 
Chen Qiufeng was deciding on a buyer who would distribute the film to all 
over China, an explosion destroyed a section of railway track near the city of 
Mukden on September 18, 1931. The railway was owned by Japan. Japan 
blamed Chinese nationalists for the incident and used the opportunity to 
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retaliate and invade Manchuria. The Manchurian Incident of 1931 resulted in 
a massive anti-Japanese campaign throughout the whole of China. As a result, 
Peace After Storm was never sold to a distributor in China. The film was never 
screened in Japan. According to Huang Naishuang, the film: 


was very popular. The critics thought it was very good but there was a good 
deal of [public] criticism about its being filmed in Japan. It was released just at 
the high tide of a boycott of Japanese goods, and there were people who called 
me a “business woman who puts profits above our nation’s hatred.” I remem- 
ber taking this movie to Harbin for exhibition, and in inviting guests to the 
screening I forgot about one reporter who had been very good to me, and he 
reacted by writing an article lashing out at me.!° 


As a result, Showa Hassei Eiga was dismantled. The Huaguang Sound-on- 
Film Motion Picture Company was also gone when the partnership between 
Da Zhonghua and Jinan was cancelled. The full-scale production of talkies in 
China and Japan had to wait for some more years. The incorporation of both 
lighting and sound technologies from Hollywood was delayed. The develop- 
ment of either technology did not occur in a substantial manner throughout 
the 1930s under Shochiku’s dominance in the Japanese film industry, which 
continued at least until 1937. The war between China and Japan started that 
year and continued until 1945. The first inter-Asian film organization, the 
Federation of Motion Picture Producer’s Association of Asia (FPA) was not 
established until 1953. 
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NOTES 


. See (Gerow 2010, 10-11; Shillony 1990, 187-211; Clark 2000, 25-49). 

. Kokusai Exiga Shinbun 17 (July 10, 1928), 11. 

. Kokusai Erga Shinbun 26 (April 10, 1929), 2. 

. Kinema Junpo (January 1, 1937), 77. 

. For further analysis on the rise of Tohd, see Miyao (2013, 173-204). 

. See also Fuyiki (2006, 68-84). 

. Kinema Junpo (September 1, 1931), n.p. 

. Nikkatsu had to pay a big fee to WE, which eventually added damage to the 
company, though. 
9. See Miyao (2013, 15-66). 

10. Quoted in Hirai (1969, 48). 

11. See Miyao (2013, 230-254). 

12. http://www.chinesemirror.com /index/2011/07 /huang-naishuang-1912-fly- 

ing-tart.html. 
13. http://www.chinesemirror.com /index/2012/12 /blue-skies-after-the- 
rain-1931.html. 
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14. http://www.chinesemirror.com /index/2011/07 /huang-naishuang-1912-fly- 
ing-tart.html. 

15. http: //www.chinesemirror.com/index/2011/07 /huang-naishuang-1912-fly- 
ing-tart.html. 
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FILMOGRAPHY 


Bridge of Return (Modoribasi1). Directed by Makino Masahiro. 1929. 

Elegy ( Wakareno Inkyoku). Directed by Nezu Arata. 1931. 

Hometown (Furusato). Directed by Mizoguchi Kenji. 1930. 

Lullaby (Komoriuta). Directed by Suzuki Shigeyoshi. 1930. 

Nakayama-slichiri. Directed by Ochiai Namio. 1930. 

Namtzko. Directed by Tanaka Eizo. 1932. 

Peace After Storm (Yuguo Tianging). Directed by Xia Chifeng. 1931. 

The Cheat. Directed by Cecil B. DeMille. 1915. 

The Newghborhood’s Wife and Mine (Madamu to nyobo). Directed by Gosho Heino- 
suke. 1931. 

The Silent Flower (Mono twanu hana). Directed by Tsutami Takeo. 1931. 
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Reframing Loss: Japanese Cinematic 
Melancholia in Inter-Asian Contexts 


Earl Jackson 


Photography and film are technologies of memory. A visual record is pro- 
duced of a presence that remains frozen in time (either as a single point or a 
determined duration). Andre Bazin suspected that the power of the cinematic 
image lie in part in its unintentional fulfillment of a more ancient need to 
preserve life through representation—as epitomized in the terracotta stand- 
ins for the body embalmed in the tomb. With the advent of cinema, Bazin 
(1967, 15) observes that “for the first time, the image of thing 1s likewise the 
image of their duration, change mummified as it were.” Because that moment 
of presence endures beyond the object thus commemorated, the technology 
guards against while also articulating that loss. 

The history of cinema includes both the history of technological change 
as well as social formations—thus both memory and loss become both indi- 
vidual and communal. This essay will examine some of the changes in the 
relations of cinema, memory, and loss in Japanese cinema in an inter-Asian 
context, giving examples of historical memory work from Taiwan and Korea 
as counterpoints. 

In order to highlight changes in both the technological redistribution of 
memory and the expansion of the subject of loss in the Japanese cinema at 
the turn of the millennium, I begin with a classical example of the poetics 
of individual loss: You Were Like a Wild Chrysanthemum (Kinoshita Kei- 
suke 1955).! The contemporary films that will concern me are Love Letter 
(Iwai Shunji 1995) and Miike Takashi’s Dead or Alive trilogy: Dead or Alive 
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(1999); Dead or Alive 2: W124 (2000); and Dead or Alive: Final (2002).? 
I delineate the divergence of the millennial film from the melodrama by 
examining a feature they share: the experience of loss as an orientation to the 
world and its meanings. I will trace the changes in orientation across three 
forms of loss: bereavement (loss of an other); nostalgia (loss of home); and 
alienation (loss of identity). Loss in the classical melodrama is represented and 
reconciled within a primarily aesthetico-ethical system, while loss in the con- 
temporary film is adjudicated through sociopolitical antagonisms.°* 


A TECHNICIAN OF THE MEMORY MACHINE 


In a reassessment of Naruse Mikio, Hasumi Shigehiko describes the WH(QVE 
tsuzokuset that Naruse achieves as the fruition of his long career. The term 
WAVE is usually translated as “popularity” but that not only makes the 
argument for Naruse’s importance somewhat circular, but it also elides a 
significant nuance. Here i#8(# stands for a kind of mutual understanding 
between Naruse and his domestic audience. For Hasumi (1986, 48) this par- 
ticular (8 marks the culmination of successive stages in Naruse’s career: 
“Naruse-esque HAE should be seen as a special prerogative of a filmmaker 
who became a director at the end of the silent era, mastered the narrative 
techniques of the talkies of the 1930s, and engaged the first period of the 
maturity of the 1950s.” 

Hasumi contrasts Naruse’s career with directors from the generation after 
Naruse, such as Yoshimura Kozaburo and Kinoshita Keisuke, “who never had 
the experience of making silent films” and thus “at times misconstrued tech- 
nology for cinema” (Hasumi 1986, 48). Rather than defend Kinoshita from 
Hasumz1’s criticism, I will embrace and expand upon it. 

Although Kinoshita’s films are thematically consistent, his oeuvre includes 
a variety of styles, thanks to the director’s practice of designing a specific 
visual regime for each film to accommodate its specific agenda. Sato Tadao 
(2010, 17) quotes Kinoshita surveying the various modes of cinematic rep- 
resentation he has deployed: 


In Yotsuya Ghost Story (Yotsuya Kaidan 1965), I atypically shot everything from 
a high angle. That’s the perspective in Japanese scrolls, right? I wanted to give 
the impression of a Japanese style painting, so I shot everything, even close ups, 
from up high.... 

I said that I tried many different experiments in each of my films. ... [In The 
Army (1944)] I used a lot of moving pan shots to stage the impression of flip- 
ping through one Meiji period colored woodblock print after another.... What 
is important for a director is not reading the script and wondering how to stage 
each scene, but rather what style should be used to direct the film. 


Kinoshita’s attention to a film’s style finds one of its most radical expres- 
sions in FRARIOUAKRALY & You Were Like a Wild Chrysanthemum 
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(1955), an adaptation of the novella, #¥4gj 0 42, The Grave of the Wild Chry- 
santhemum by Ito Sachio (1864-1913), originally published in the journal 
Hototogisu in 1906. Ito was a modern tanka poet in Masaoka Shik1’s circle and 
later a mentor to the young Saito Mokichi (Tsubouchi 2010; Takashi 1998). 

The novella opens with the first-person narrator Masao alone at his desk, 
the autumn calling to mind a heartbreak that had occurred ten years pre- 
viously. He had been raised by his mother on a large farm along with his 
cousin Tamiko—who was two years his senior. Fifteen-year-old Masao and 
seventeen-year old Tamiko were inseparable, yet there was nothing “impure” 
about their bond (Ito 1992 [1906], 8-10). Nevertheless, the people in the 
surrounding area, and in particular Masao’s older brother’s wife, spread sus- 
picion against them. Eventually Masao was sent off to school and Tamiko was 
persuaded by Masao’s mother to marry into a wealthy family. Shortly after 
her marriage, she fell ill and died, essentially of a broken heart. A dried flower 
that Masao had given her and his last letter to her were found in the cloth she 
had tightly wrapped and kept close to her heart. 

Kinoshita remains faithful to the basic story, but he sets the frame tale 
in the present day of 1955—here a 73-year-old Masao (Ryu Chishu) has 
returned to the site of the family farm after decades away. And despite the 
difference in time and medium, the focus of both Ito’s novel and Kinoshita’s 
film is the same past. Ten years before 1906 is 1896; sixty years before 1955 
is 1895. 

Although there are now both a train and bridges, the elderly Masao has a 
man ferry him across, because this was how he had traveled as a boy. He relies 
on a vehicle of the past for both his physical return and the expression of his 
emotion that return evokes. The film includes eleven of Ito Sachio’s tanka: at 
times brush-painted across the screen, at other times intoned by the elderly 
Masao as a voiceover of a flashback. Indeed, the opening image of the elderly 
Masao’s boat in the river and the fields beyond are the canvas across which a 
tanka is written: 


LOKEGBESSEASMY GE 
TVs GUL A, WED AK JBL 


The person who pines and the one pined for, 
I recall with longing in this autumn wind. 


Ironically, the inclusion of these tanka is one of the major changes Kinosh- 
ita makes to the original. Although Ito was known as a tanka poet when he 
published this novel, the novel itself includes no tanka at all. Kinoshita seems 
to have scoured the Ito canon for specific poems that would fit the scenario.4 
Although the story is Ito’s semi-autobiographical narrative, and the tanka are 
also composed by Ito, they were not intended to amplify or explicate that story. 
Contextualized within the film (and at times literally on the surface of the film) 
the poems acquire entirely new associative meanings.° Ironically, the practice of 
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compiling poems found elsewhere to create a narrative is the tradition of the 
uta-monogatari, “song tale,” the most renowned example of which is the anony- 
mous Ise Monogatari, The Tales of Ise, completed in the early tenth century AD.° 

As the boat draws near the shore, the elderly Masao in voiceover addresses 
the viewer directly, in a way that echoes the opening passage of the original 
novel: 


When the autumn comes, I recall the past.’ There are some 
parts that would be impossible to forget. This is a past from 
more than 60 years ago, There are many details I won’t 
remember clearly, but the feelings I had then I retain now 
as if they were yesterday. Please don’t laugh. 

For an old man like me with very little time left, the dreams 
of the past are all that remain. 


As this monologue ends another tanka appears across the screen, and one 
hears a young girl’s voice, calling “Masao”—to which a young boy’s voice 
answers, “Tami.” The reverie conjures up the past that occurred in the same 
riverbank some sixty years ago. Beyond this coalescence, however, are certain 
technologies of memory Kinoshita deploys. His most radical technique in this 
film is how the flashbacks are presented. Every scene from the past appears 
through a horizontal oval, surrounded by a white background, like an old 
photograph or an antique postcard. 

To achieve this Kinoshita had a special paper mask inserted around every 
camera lens used. But this alone created too abrupt a break in the image qual- 
ity. “The mask over the image can only be projected upon light shadows. To 
make the [edges of the image] white, the celebrated camera man Narishima 
Toichiro affixed lights to either side of the camera, like the legs of a mantis— 
so the extra light shone around the sides of the camera and later the mask 
could be blended with that aura” (Hideo 2013, 367). 

The present and the past are distinguished by the nature of the image, yet 
that distinction also allows an intermeshing. Some of the incidents in the past 
include a voiceover of the elderly Masao reciting a tanka. In scenes that feature 
the young Masao writing at his desk, the voiceover recitation at times is the 
tanka young Masao is writing, at other times it is a poem by the elderly Masao 
reflecting on that memory, now imposed upon the landscape of the past. 

The screen image itself in the flashbacks thematizes the act of remember- 
ing within the visual presentation. The wild chrysanthemum or nogiku of the 
title are shown several times, embraced by the oval frame of the recollection. 
But ultimately the frame dissolves to allow the nogiku to fill the screen, indi- 
cating the blossoming of the flowers in the present day. The final shot of the 
nogtku under the trees with the sound of weeping off screen binds the pres- 
ent to the past. While it is painful, it is also affirmative. The memory of lost 
love entails both joy and pain—and the pain validates the past and shapes the 
lyric “I” and the life that the “I” has occupied and sustained. 
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Japanese university students traditionally learned to translate Descartes’ 
cogito ergo sum, as “I think so I am.” While this use of “so” could indeed 
replace the standard translation, “therefore’—a common error that arose 
here reveals a hidden ambiguity—many students went on to write “I think 
so, so Iam,” which sounds as if it were authorizing solipsism. What this error 
actually indicates, however, is a presumption that the “so” can retain two of 
its meanings: “in this way” and “therefore” in a single occurrence. The delib- 
erate exploitation of such polysemy is a poetic technique frequently found in 
classical tanka, the kakekotoba (#41), or “pivot word.” The kakekotoba relies 
on the abundance of homonyms in Japanese, many of which could be dis- 
ambiguated with the Chinese characters. In these cases, the word might be 
written in the Japanese phonetic hiragana, or even if the Chinese character is 
used, the sound is to suggest both terms, predating James Joyce’s “two thinks 
at a time” by centuries. 

The anonymous poem 202 from the tenth-century anthology the Kokin 
Wakashu contains a celebrated kakekotoba (Sacki 1958)°: 


OAKS. Ze eh WY tek 202 Poet Unknown. 

bE DOI NRROCATEDRMEDSETHSERSUG 

Aki no no ni hitomatsu mushi no koe su nari ware ka to yukite iza toburawan. 
In the autumn field the voice of a pine cricket is it for me, I will go look. 


HDEODICOLEDDLOLCATRORMDEMATHOTE RAID 


Ot EDLULDE B—hito matsu mushi no koe—could be read as —PS HO 
tk Z “the single voice of a pine cricket” or &% 4#O HOF “the voice of an 
insect waiting for someone,” matsu being a homonym for *% “pine” and 2 
“to wait for” which in classical Japanese includes the more intense meaning of 
“to long for.” The poem thus renders both meanings at once. 

In including so many of Ito Sachio’s tanka in the film adaptation of the 
novella, Kinoshita immerses the film in tanka poetics more directly than the 
novella itself (which includes none). Thus, the poetic insight in the film could 
be a variant on the Cartesian formula, via an English word rendered as a kake- 
kotoba, “I miss you so I am.” In other words, the lyric I’s declaration of the 
degree of his longing for his lost love recognizes that longing as constitutive 
of his sense of self. 


A LETTER ALWAYS REACHES ITS DESTINATION... 


Love Letter (Iwai Shunji 1995) features a more prosaic attempt at writing to 
a lost love. It also lends itself to a psychoanalytic reading, since it details the 
reluctance of the protagonist to complete the process of mourning her late 
fiancé. The film opens in a Kobe cemetery on the second anniversary of the 
death of Fujii Itsuki, who perished in a mountain-climbing accident. After the 
ceremony, when his former fiancé Watanabe Hiroko (Nakayama Miho) visits 
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Fuji’s childhood home, Mrs. Fujii (Kaga Mariko) ushers Hiroko into Itsuki’s 
old room, which she had kept locked for the first year after his death. In the 
Otaru Middle School Yearbook Itsuki’s photograph had been added in sep- 
arately, as his family had moved from Otaru to Kobe a few months before 
graduation, and the family house in Otaru had been demolished to make way 
for a new highway. Secretly Hiroko looks up Itsuki’s Otaru address in the 
back of the yearbook, writes him a letter and mails it to that address. In a 
strange vindication of Jacques Lacan’s claim that “a letter always reaches its 
destination,” this letter is indeed delivered to Fujii Itsuki—not the deceased 
man but a living woman (also played by Nakayama Miho). This Itsuki is baf- 
fled by the letter, which reads, 


et 

REFER 
BTCA F 2 
Fld TUR F o 
WEIL) Gh, F 

Dear Fujii Itsuki 


Are you well? I am well 
Watanabe Hiroko. 


Thinking it might be a joke, the female Itsuki mails a response, thanking 
Hiroko for asking and mentioning that she has a slight cold. Hiroko imme- 
diately sends a get well card along with some cold powders. Hiroko tells the 
story of her letter and its mysterious response to Akiba Shigeru (Toyokawa 
Etsushi) one of the male Itsuki’s close friends and fellow mountain climber. 
Hiroko’s excitement and happiness indicates that she wants to believe that 
the response was really from her lost love. Akiba wants to marry Hiroko, and 
is clearly frustrated by her continued investment in the memory of Itsuki, 
now exaggerated in this apparent ghost story. 

In the conversation in which Akiba attempts to dispel Hiroko’s apparent belief 
in ghosts, we see a person being forced out of their fantasy-attempt to hold onto 
the object that is lost. It suggests one of the ways that Freud described mourning 
going awry. In normal mourning, the subject repeatedly confronts the internal- 
ized image of the loved one with the reality of the object’s absence. In some 
cases, the subject builds a defensive resistance to that reality, eventually rejecting 
it altogether in favor of a “hallucinatory wishful psychosis” through which the 
object can be retained, in one mode of melancholia (Freud 1917, 244). 

The situation, moreover, dramatizes a wrong turn that the process of 
mourning can take. That process, as Freud describes it, is a series of moments 
of “reality testing” that affirms to the mourner “that the loved object no 
longer exists.” The process thereby: 


proceeds to demand that all libido shall be withdrawn from its attachments to 
that object. This demand arouses understandable opposition—it is a matter of 
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general observation that people never willingly abandon a libidinal position, not 
even, indeed, when a substitute is already beckoning to them. This opposition 
can be so intense that a turning away from reality takes place and a clinging 
to the object through the medium of a hallucinatory wishful psychosis. (Freud 
1917, 245) 


Akiba wants to solve the mystery both because it defies logic and because it 
completely halts Hiroko’s moving on from Itsuki. Posing as Hiroko, Akiba 
writes to Fujii Itsuki demanding proof of identity and accusing Fujii of being 
an imposter. In response, Itsuki sends Hiroko an enlarged photocopy of her 
driver’s license, along with a letter expressing her anger at this perceived har- 
assment, and asking that Hiroko never write her again. 


REMEMBER (FOR) ME 


As it turns out, the female Fujii Itsuki had been a classmate of Hiroko’s late 
fiancé in middle school—they were even in the same homeroom all three 
years. In a reconciliatory letter, Hiroko explains that she had been engaged 
to that Itsuki (without revealing that he is dead). She then asks the surviving 
Itsuki to share her memories of the boy. As Ms. Fujii writes the letters, her 
recollections become more elaborate as they weave in and out of the pres- 
ent. For Ms. Fujii, there had been nothing pleasant to remember about her 
classmate. Because they had the same name, the two of them were targeted 
for hazing as “lovebirds” for the entire three years. The two Fujii Itsuki’s 
were also continually elected to the same school offices so they had to endure 
taunts arising from this enforced togetherness. In response to this harassment, 
the two of them avoided each other and never attempted to form a friendship 
of any kind (a much colder version of the plight of Masao and Tamiko). 

Yet Ms. Fuyjii’s no-nonsense synopses contain contradictory elements. 
Many of the memories occur in the school library, which is the site of the two 
Fujii’s long-term assigned duties. She complains that the male Fujii (Kashi- 
wabara Takashi) only loafed when on duty, doubling the work for her. More- 
over he imposed additional work frivolously—he was in the habit of checking 
out stacks of books that no one would ever read, just to indulge the narcissis- 
tic pleasure of seeing his name over and over again on otherwise blank library 
cards. But if the library duty was so onerous, why was the adult Ms. Itsuki 
now a professional librarian? And since it was their shared name that cast such 
a pall over her middle school years, why did she assume it was his name he 
was writing? I will return to the latter question below. 

One morning in English class the female Itsuki (the younger self played by 
Sakai Miki) was handed back a failing exam that was in fact the boy’s. At the 
end of the day she waited for him by his bicycle in a lot, she recalls, usually 
frequented by girls waiting for their boyfriend. It was night by the time he 
showed up. She does not explain why getting the paper back that day was so 
important. Wouldn’t it have been more efficient to make sure the grades were 
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changed? Since she hated the “lovebird” hazing of the students and thoroughly 
denied any romantic relationship with the male Itsuki, why would she display 
herself so long in a situation that seemed to confirm the classmates’ suspicions? 
And in retelling the story to a stranger why would she include the romantic 
meaning of that place if she is trying to assert her indifference to Itsuki? 

Such internal contradictions make Ms. Fuyjii’s letters to Hiroko resemble the 
discourse of the initial stages of a psychoanalytic encounter, in that her free 
associations reveal meanings that elude her. And the dissonance internal to the 
story that Ms. Fujii narrates to Hiroko within the plot of Love Letter is adum- 
brated by the excessive supplement of the flashbacks, narratives accomplished 
on the level of cinematic presentation from the film to the spectator. Natu- 
rally the flashbacks in the film provide more information and detail than Fujii’s 
letters could. While these visualized episodes never directly contradict Fujii’s 
account, they certainly undermine her interpretative authority. While Fujii does 
not remember any tender feelings in that period, the cinematic memory 
re-presents the actions, gestures, and atmosphere in their phenomenal satura- 
tion, revealing them in their semiotic and affective complexity. 


THE CAMERA AS INSTRUMENT OF CONCEALING REVELATION 


The film’s dramatic peak is interesting for the episodes that surround it which 
allow a kind of co-figuring between Ms. Fujii’s narrative agency and the 
film’s specular polysemy. In the first episode of this sequence the young Fujii 
unconsciously displays her desire for the male Fujii in her mode of concealing 
it from other students. Not incidentally, her instrument of that revealing con- 
cealment is a camera. 

The male Fujii had been on the track team. A few weeks before the final 
track meet Fujii had broken his leg. Although he was out of his cast by 
the time of the race he had been disqualified from participating. But when 
the race began, Fujii ran in from the sidelines. His leg gave way and chaos 
resulted. The female Fujii was in the bleachers. Shortly before the start of 
the race, a classmate offered her a chance to look at a camera with an ultra- 
long zoom lens. Looking through the viewfinder, she sees Fujii lying in wait 
for race to begin. This is marked by her opening the eye not covered by the 
viewfinder. This is odd, since one would keep that eye closed in order to see. 
And since she has Fujii in the viewfinder, she would have a much better look 
through the camera. She continues to gaze at him through the camera but 
also to keep the other eye open (see Fig. 1). 

The hidden eye is the one actually looking, while the exposed eye signals 
her act of looking (and its libidinal investment) to the viewer. As Fujii becomes 
the center of attention in the race she watches him intently and more inti- 
mately through that lens but pretends to be only looking at the camera and 
not with it—this is the performance for classmates—a cover to hide her desire. 
She also “inadvertently” clicks the camera, which takes rapid-fire automatic 
photos of the male Fuyjii’s failed attempt at joining the race. 
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Fig. 1 The eye as signal. Love Letter (Iwai Shunji 1995) 


Thus the camera becomes an instrument of extended vision, and a means 
to hide the access to the vision, the foil against which the desire in that gaze 
is revealed, and the means of preserving the image of the vision. Of course, 
there is no question of young Ms. Fujii obtaining the pictures she took—this 
would reveal her interest in Mr. Fujii to the others and to herself. But the lit- 
eral possession of the photos by a character in the film is not important. The 
film’s stop-action sequence allows the film itself to retain them—as a techno- 
logical analogy to the images the female Itsuki held in her memory that had 
been repressed until Hiroko had elicited them from her. Just as Fujii’s opened 
eye signals her desire to the spectator, the photos captured in the camera are 
frozen momentarily on the movie screen, thus registering Fuyji’s desire within 
the text and texture of the film, a registration as a photograph which captures 
the image of the object already lost, a mode of preservation that also concre- 
tizes the absence of the object it eternalizes. This episode is the most intense 
divergence between Fujii’s narrative and the visual re-presentation of it and 
that imbalance also underscores the psychical primacy of the cinematic appa- 
ratus over any of the stabilizing tendencies within the narrative. 


MEMENTO Mort 


In the very next episode the plot itself takes up the specular thematic of the 
camera and the photograph. Ms. Fujii receives a special delivery package from 
Hiroko—a Polaroid camera and a request that Ms. Fujii take photos of all the 
places where the male Fujii ran and walked during that time. Ms. Fujii then 
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returns in present time to the site of the failed race, and again with a cam- 
era—where she takes many instant pictures. 

Deciding to have a look inside the school, Ms. Fujii runs into her former 
gym teacher, who escorts her back to the library where a group of girls are 
working. Upon hearing her name, the girls burst into excited laughter. In 
doing the inventory of the library the girls found so many books that had 
only been checked out to Fujii Itsuki that they built a game around it with 
its own flow chart. Fujii assured them that it was someone else that checked 
them out. At this news the girls immediately asked the question that Fujii 
should have asked herself long ago. Was he in love with you: 

After leaving the library she explained to the gym teacher that the student 
hadn’t been writing her name but his own. Reminded of the other Fujii, the 
gym teacher tells the young woman of the boy’s death. 

Both the memory of the race (as presented visually in excess of Itsuki’s 
narrative) and the revisiting of the race track and library involve desire hid- 
den and revealed in the mode of concealing it: the female Itsuki’s use of the 
borrowed camera, and the male Itsuki’s name play with the library catalogue 
cards. But the latter revelation is immediately overshadowed by the news of 
the male Fujii’s death. 


REMEMBERING, REPEATING, AND WORKING THROUGH 


Just as cameras link the memory of the race with the visit to the track, the 
visit to the library integrates the visitation of the past in the present with the 
theme of death. Throughout the film, the adult Ms. Fujii had a recurrent cold 
that she treated rather casually, even though her father had died because he 
had neglected a cold that became pneumonia. After learning of Fuyjii’s death, 
Ms. Fujii collapses at home, repeating the scene of her father’s death that she 
had not worked through. 

As she is rushed to the hospital in a blinding snow storm, the scene shifts 
to Watanabe Hiroko and Akiba who have come to the mountain retreat of 
one of the members of the mountain-climbing party of that fatal day. Akiba 
insisted on this trip so that Hiroko would confront the mountain where 
Fujii died. In the morning he forces her to look at that mountain and to 
talk to Fujii. She shouts the lines from the first letter. “Fujii san ogenki desu 
ka? Watashi wa genki desu.” This is cross-cut with shots of the female Fujii 
unconscious in intensive care, who also whispers the lines of the first letter. 

Hiroko faces the site of death both personally and cosmically as the moun- 
tain has long been associated with the realm of the dead in native Japanese 
cosmologies. Even in modern Japanese, yama (mountain) is associated with 
euphemisms for death. Yama ni hairu (“to enter the mountain”) means “to 
die” and yama no shigoto (“mountain work”) refers to mortuary sciences, 
embalming, and so on. Hiroko is at the juncture of life and death, facing 
the mythic materialization of death that is also the site of a very real, very 
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particular death. Behind her, looking on, is Akiba, very much alive, waiting 
in the realm of life, encouraging her to address death, to acknowledge its 
boundary and reenter the realm of the living, to say farewell to her past and 
rejoin him in their future. She enacts this encounter with the words of a com- 
munication that found another addressee on the level of the plot. Now her 
shouting the message to the original addressee again transgresses boundaries, 
this time not on the level of the plot but on the level of cinematic presenta- 
tion, as her words are echoed by another Fujii Itsuki who is herself on the 
border between life and death, not to confront death from outside of it, but 
perhaps to succumb to it. If this happens, then Hiroko would be addressing 
both Fujii’s. 

It may seem that Hiroko has successfully completed her mourning. But 
how? Indeed, the vicarious memories Hiroko has extracted from Ms. Fujii 
seem like a second detour within the mourning process. As I noted above, 
Hiroko’s initial belief that her fiancé had responded to her letter suggested 
the kind of “hallucinatory wishful psychosis” that can result from an intense 
opposition to the mourning process. But Hiroko’s response to learning 
the truth results in diverting her own memory work to eliciting Ms. Fuyjii’s 
memory work. As the person who actually lost her love-object, Hiroko’s 
“reality-testing” would be painful—a process whereby every “single one of 
the memories and expectations in which the libido is bound to the object 
is brought up and hyper-cathected, and detachment of the libido is accom- 
plished in respect of it” (Freud 1917, 244). It is interesting there is never a 
flashback of the adult male Itsuki. Instead of Hiroko’s memories coming up 
she has opted to elicit a stranger’s memories of an Itsuki she never knew—a 
stranger’s memories that could be brought up outside of the knowledge 
of the death of the person in question, and in any event memories without 
affect. This strategy makes it hard to see how it could yield the same results as 
those that real mourning promises, the liberating of “the ego” from the past, 
and the freeing of the libido to reinvestment. 

Indeed, if Hiroko resolved her loss, the process also entailed transferring 
that loss to Itsuki. This is where Love Letter differs so radically from You Were 
Like a Wild Chrysanthemum. Masao keeps his sense of loss alive for sixty 
years. It never leaves him. But it does not only plague him but also com- 
pletes him—the loss of Tami and the memory of their time together is part of 
his self-understanding and his relation to the world. In Love Letter, Hiroko’s 
inquiry is an attempt to transfer affect from Hiroko’s unrehearsed memories 
of the adult fiancé onto Ms. Itsuki’s recollections of a classmate. Hiroko’s 
recovery reflects the late twentieth-century revolution in communication 
technologies—memory is no longer something utterly internal and inherently 
individual but a commodity for social exchange and transfer. 

The communication between Ms. Itsuki and Hiroko in the film is divided 
radically into two spheres of representation: the narrative plane (Ms. Itsuki’s 
letters recounting her memories) and the specular plane (the cinematic 
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reconstruction of that past). Because the reenvisioning of the story is so much 
richer and more immediate than the telling, the discrepancy lends itself to 
being read as evidence that Ms. Itsuki had more feelings for the young man 
than she was consciously aware of. But none of her responses in the present 
time to her discoveries or memories of him actually indicates this. The only 
scene that seems to give evidence of a desire is the scene with the still camera 
and the accidental photographs taken (but never seen). In other words, the 
desire imputed to Ms. Itsuki could be entirely the effect of the specular plane. 
The cinematic apparatus is the agent of mourning, not the individual caught 
up in the image complex. 

Love Letter also extended its work of mourning and healing into the cul- 
tural politics of East Asia. In 1995 South Korea began a four-stage process of 
lifting the ban on Japanese films. The first stage allowed for a Japanese film 
to be released in Korea if it had won at least one international award (Naka- 
mura 2004, 259-276). Love Letter was the first film to benefit from this, and 
was released in Korea on November 20, 1999 and reached no. 10 at the box 
office with 645,615 tickets sold (Pacquet 2006). 

A similar, almost symmetrical fantasy of a refusal of mourning became 
another bond between Japan and Korea when the Korean TV drama, Win- 
ter Sonata (A-&A7}) (2002), was broadcast on NHK in Japan in 2004. 
This became a huge hit, and essentially began the Korean Wave in Japan. 
What Winter Sonata shares with Love Letter in terms of plot elements and 
thematic obsessions is worthy of attention. In a high school in Chuncheon, 
South Korea, Yoo-jun (Choi Ji-woo) and a mysterious transfer student, Kang 
Joonsang (Bae Yong-joon), fall in love. On his way to meet her one evening 
Joonsang was hit by a car and allegedly killed. Actually, however, while 
unconscious his mother had him transferred to a hospital in Seoul. Because of 
his amnesia, she gave him a new identity, Y1 Minhyeong, and they moved to 
the USA where Minhyeong became a successful architect. 

Many years later, Minhyeong’s firm has a project in Chuncheon and has 
hired a design firm headed by Choi Ji-woo, who has harbored her love for 
Joonsang since her high school days. The rest of the drama is her trying to 
convince herself Minhyeong is not Joonsang while trying to convince him 
that he indeed is Joonsang. While Love Letter transferred memory work from 
the bereaved fiancé to a former classmate, in Winter Sonata the refusal of 
mourning is figured by restoring the lost love himself. And where Love Letter 
imagines the desiring subject as a split duality (Nakayama Miho’s dual roles 
as Hiroko and Ms. Fujii), Winter Sonata splits the object of desire which it 
eventually reunites (Bae Yong-Joon’s original character becomes “himself” 
again). In both cases, the aberration of mourning fascinates audiences across 
the historical and cultural divide of Japan and Korea.’ 

While the apparent easing of tensions between Japan and Korea are cer- 
tainly welcome, they were not without contradiction. Furthermore, the 
phantasmatic manipulation of loss in both its transfer and refusal, and the 
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implantation of memory also subtend far less fortuitous political attitudes. To 
rely once more on a Freudian distinction about mourning, one of the differ- 
ences between healthy mourning—which is a process that results in a reso- 
lution and a return to life—and melancholia is that one is a delusion arising 
from a refusal to accept the loss (something suggested by Hiroko’s belief in 
the response to her letter from Itsuki, and allegorized in the return of Kang 
Joonsang from the dead) and the other is an unconscious loss that cannot be 
resolved because it is not acknowledged (which is one possible way to read 
the specular register of the female Itsuki’s memories). 

Melancholia can be a form of suffering, a loss that has not occurred or 
a loss whose nature is not consciously understood. The imbalance in the 
exchange between Hiroko and Ms. Fujii can illustrate this. Hiroko’s work of 
mourning is askew: instead of reliving her own memories of her fiancé and 
withdrawing her investment from them, she lives through Ms. Fuyjii’s mem- 
ories that had no emotional investment for Ms. Fujii.!? On the contrary, 
both Hiroko’s suspicions of the late male Fuyjii’s feelings for his classmate, 
and the cinematic apparatus itself—seem intent on instilling a sense of loss in 
Ms. Fujii. That instilling a loss that has not occurred is strangely resonant 
with a kind of nationalism first introduced into postwar Japanese cultural con- 
sciousness by the novelist Mishima Yukio (1925-1970). 

It begins with Mishima Yukio’s novella Yuukoku, and his subsequent film 
of the short story in which he disembowels himself on screen, in a rehearsal 
for his actual spectacular seppuku at the Japanese Self Defense Headquarters 
on November 25, 1970. The ordinary term for “patriotism” in Japanese is 
aikoku * |X, literally, “love of country.” But Mishima chose yuukoku & |) for 
his title, which suggests mourning for the country. Indeed, the # of 
is also the & of ##2, melancholia. This conception of loving a country by 
mourning its loss or decline has been embraced and amplified by the New 
Right, most vociferously by the writer Suzuki Kunio (2011).!! On the other 
hand, the model of melancholia as a loss that cannot be resolved can also 
help us to understand structural forms of loss that occur within the Japanese 
sociohistorical consequences of World War II. And for this, we will turn to 
the question of Japanese “returnees” from China, and Miike Takashi’s DOA 
Trilogy. 


NOSTALGIA: YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN 


Miike Takashi became a celebrated figure in Japanese “shock cinema” world- 
wide in the late 1990s. Among the films in his early period that contributed 
to his fame was the Dead or Alive trilogy. But the sensational visuals of these 
films distract from the seriousness of their preoccupations, while the delirium 
of the plots runs across an underlying melancholia that I will attempt to exca- 
vate here. 
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The English for “nostalgia” comes from the Greek zostos, which meant 
“returning home” and the pain at not being able to return home. Nat- 
sukashu, the commonly used Japanese adjective that can be translated as 
“nostalgic,” can also mean “to miss” someone or something. But like the 
English word, one of basic meanings is homesickness or longing to return 
home. And the nostalgia in each of the films clearly meets the criteria for mel- 
ancholia in that the object of nostalgia is a loss that is unrecoverable. None of 
Muike’s hapless anti-heroes can go home again. 

The opening sequence of Dead or Alive (Miike Takashi, 1999) of suicide, 
drug trafficking, assassination, and related mayhem in Kabukicho was not only 
ten of the most exciting minutes in Japanese cinema of the 1990s, it quickly 
became an iconic moment for the Miike brand. From the ellipses and com- 
pression of the sequence, however, one can extrapolate a plot in both senses of 
the word: a crime spree planned and executed by Ryu (Takeuchi Riki) and his 
gang. Headquartered in a strip club, Ryu has ambitions to take over a sizable 
portion of the drug trade from both the yakuza and the Chinese triads. 

It is, however, a much quieter scene that begins to reveal the crisis struc- 
turing the subliminal psychopolitical mood of the film. It takes place in a 
parking lot of Narita airport where Ryu picks up Toji (Kashiwaya Michisuke), 
his younger brother whose study in the USA Ryu’s criminal activities has paid 
for. When Toji’s skateboard stops at the car in which Ryu is waiting, the fol- 
lowing brief exchange occurs: 


Toji: Tadaima [“I’m home!” | 
Ryu: Un. [“Yeah.” | 
Toji: ‘Kaasan ni aitai. [“I want to see Mom.” | 


“Tadaima”—literally, the polite word for “now” is what someone 
says when they return home, usually in the genkan entrance to the house. 
The response from those already home is “Okaeri” or the unabbreviated 
“Okaeri-nasai”—literally “Do the act of honorably coming home.” I will 
return to the implications of this greeting after considering Toji’s request and 
its fulfillment. 

The scene changes from the car park to a less barren but far more desolate 
cement landscape, awash with a perpetual drizzling rain, and punctuated by 
gnarled and distended stone rectangles protruding at odd angles. The camera 
remains for a time on Ryu standing alone as we hear Toji off camera speaking 
broken Mandarin, translated by Japanese subtitles on the nght-hand side of 
the screen: 


Mom, are you doing well? 

I have returned safely. 

Thanks to older brother and his friends, I was able to study in the USA. 

I am very happy. I will take this experience to heart and continue to do my 
best. 
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During the last statement the camera begins a pan toward Toji, finding him 
kneeling before a grave reading his message aloud, probably written phoneti- 
cally, as he says, 


Mom, are you ever able to see Dad in Heaven? 


The situation can be partially deduced from this scene, but is also explained 
more clearly later. Ryu, Toji, and their friends are children born in China 
from Japanese settlers in Manchuria or soldiers who had been left behind 
after 1945.!* The children left behind are known as zanryuu koji REA IML 
(Kosuke 2006; Magorokuen 2004; Hirai 2015). Although many Japanese 
were repatriated between 1945 and 1948, the Russian military incursions into 
the former Manchuria and the Chinese internal conflicts thereafter made it 
impossible for many to leave. Many married Chinese and continued life there, 
although there were still some diplomatically facilitated returns until 1958. 
Such returns did not resume until 1972. 

From this understanding of Toji’s situation, let us return to his “return” 
from the USA. When he says “tadaima” it is somewhat displaced as it is in a 
car park and not home, but this is still not unusual. And his older brother’s 
brusque response reflects his own personality and personal style. Nevertheless, 
the suppression of “okaeri” does raise another question. There are two verbs 
in Japanese for “return”: modoru and kaeru. Modoru can be used for going 
back to anywhere one has previously been. But one can only kaeru to one’s 
home, one’s hometown, and one’s home country. 

For example, if an American living in Japan has some facility in Japanese 
and is out shopping and intends to tell the shopkeeper she or he will return 
to the store tomorrow but says, “Ashita kaerimasu,” the clerk will not expect 
to see that would-be customer again, as this would mean “I’m going back to 
the USA tomorrow.” But what about a zanryu koj1, from at least one Japa- 
nese parent? When that child is repatriated to Japan, she or he has never been 
there before so one doesn’t “return”—and furthermore, the question of the 
child’s national identity has been an unsettled political question for genera- 
tions. Thus, Toji has nowhere he can kaeru. Ironically, while the verb appears 
in the Japanese subtitles during his speech to his mother’s grave, he does not 
say it in Japanese, and the corresponding verb in Mandarin he pronounces 
(but perhaps does not understand) does not have any of these restrictions on 
it. He is thus free to “return” to Japan in a language he does not actually 
speak, when he intones it to a mother long since deceased. 

He has returned to a home that is not his, his return is an act he cannot 
complete, and can only be claimed in a message to a mother who cannot hear 
him. This is what I mean by a structural equivalent to a melancholia—a loss 
that cannot be reconciled. Note also that this is not necessarily an individual’s 
melancholia—indeed, the scene with Toji shows him whistling in the dark, 
so to speak, but his mode of coping is a symptom of the film’s melancholia. 
Just as Toji is speaking to the dead in a language he does not understand, his 
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mode of coping is itself a message he delivers without necessarily understand- 
ing it himself. He has not simply lost a homeland he can return to, he has lost 
the ability to return when he has returned. Just as the melancholic may be 
fixated on a loss that has not occurred or loss he cannot comprehend—Toji’s 
disenfranchisement (a group disenfranchisement) results in a loss within its 
ostensible recovery—itt is his “return” to Japan that confirms its impossibility. 

The scene itself also suggests a painful intertextuality—Toji’s communion 
with his mother is virtually a reverse of a canonical precedent. In 2H & 
(There was a Father) (Ozu Yasujiro 1942) when Horikawa Shuhei’s (Ryu 
Chishu) son, Ryohei (Sano Shuji) visits his father to let him know that he 
has passed his examination for the military draft, Shuhei tells his son to “to 
tell your mother.” Ryohei then puts on his jacket and sits formally in front 
of the family altar, and prays to his mother’s spirit to convey the good news. 
Although Ryohei is also speaking to a deceased mother, he does so silently in 
a shared language; and he does so having returned to his father’s home within 
a Japan to which he has always belonged.!* Not only does he have no need to 
ask about his father’s ghost, but he performs the communion with his mother 
under the loving gaze of his living father. The other contrast implies a histor- 
ical connection between the two motherless sons: while Toji is reporting on 
his study trip to the USA, Ryohei is announcing his entry into the military 
that will engage the USA in combat. More significantly, Ryohei will become 
part of the Japanese Imperial project in China that will result in the genera- 
tions of displaced and disenfranchised populations that include Toji. 

As the older brother and the only parent figure Toji has, Ryu’s cop- 
ing mechanism is more extreme. Ryu’s father was a zanryu kojt and when 
he finally returned to Japan he was recognized as neither Chinese nor Japa- 
nese. Raised in a tough neighborhood within this contradiction, Ryu became 
tough himself—and barred from “real” Japanese circles he gathered friends 
around him with similar backgrounds, kids who like him were treated like 
unwelcome aliens within Japan because of a Chinese heritage that was not 
really theirs and had been the fault of the Japanese in the first place. 

Miike Takashi himself is familiar with such situations from his own family 
history. His grandparents had lived in China and Korea, and in fact his father 
was born in Seoul. Although most of his relatives returned to Japan immedi- 
ately after the war, it took his paternal grandmother much longer to find her 
way back. Miike’s family was originally from Kumamoto in Kyushu, but he 
was raised in Osaka. His grandmother had been left in Korea at the end of 
World War II, and when she was finally able to return she was no longer con- 
sidered Japanese (Mes 2003, 15; Miike 2003, 9-12). 

In this context, therefore, it is quite startling that the film presents Ryu’s 
involuntary Chinese origins not as reasons for his crimes but as a crime in 
itself. But this is also the discursive logic of the film’s narrative, another means 
by which the disenfranchisement of the zanyu koji is not merely recounted 
but rather enacted within the mode of its presentation. Ryu’s nemesis is 
police detective Jojima (Aikawa Sho) who investigates Ryu and discovers 
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his familial background as evidence for his criminal associations. When he 
brings Ryu in for questioning, Ryu’s family history is discovered through a 
criminal investigation and it is summarized for the audience during a police 
interrogation, the first meeting of Ryu and Jojima. The way in which Jojima 
arranges Polaroids of Ryu’s fellow zanryu-koji on the table echoes the detec- 
tive’s presentation of the murder victims to the suspect in Cure (Kurosawa 
Kiyoshi, 1997). Jojima presents them as victims of Ryu and suspects in their 
own right—both casualties and criminals. 

Apart from the deliberate depictions of loss, errors also illuminate the 
irremediable breach such loss constitutes. There is another Miike trilogy— 
known as the Taiwan trilogy, whose first film, Shinjuku Black Society (1995), 
also deals with zanryu hoz. It features two sons of a former Japanese soldier 
and his Chinese wife who “returned” to Japan when the boys were young. 
The elder son, Kiriya Tatsuhito (Shiina Kippei), has become celebrated as the 
first “returnee” to make the rank of police detective; his younger brother, 
Yoshihito (Izutsu Shinsuke) is an ambitious lawyer. But behind the “model 
minority” veneer there is trouble. Tatsuhito is corrupt and prone to sudden 
brutality and Yoshihito is working for the yakuza. 

On the trail of a Taiwanese gang boss, Tatsuhito spends several days in 
Taiwan, guided by a Taiwanese detective who can speak Japanese. When they 
travel together to investigate a black market organ ring, they converse in 
Japanese. Thus, although they share a first language, it is eclipsed by a colo- 
nial legacy in one case, and suppression of war memories and the enforced 
homogenization of internal differences in the other. 

One morning in a mountain village, Tatsuhito hears a father singing 
a children’s song to his son. Tatsuhito sings along, which amazes the Tai- 
wanese detective that they both know the song. Although no details of the 
song are given in the film, it was very popular among Taiwanese children and 
parents—“Good to Be a Farmer”—j2 34, the lyrics and music composed 
in 1952 by Yang Zhao-Zhen (Xu 2012, 32-34). While a staple of a Taiwan- 
ese childhood, the likelihood that a child growing up on the mainland would 
know that song is slim to none. Thus, the shared cultural artifact between 
Tatsuhito and his Taiwanese counterpart is impossible—and that impossibility 
illuminates the loss instead of imagining it away. 


FOSTER HOMES 


When Miike originally agreed to make DOA, he suspected that the produc- 
tion company planned sequels so he deliberately had the two protagonists 
annihilate each other in a climax that redefines “overkill” to foreclose such a 
possibility. Nevertheless, Miike did make two putative sequels, each starring 
Aikawa and Takeuchi, albeit as different characters. The cult following around 
the first film accrued to the figures of the two characters, which enables 
another kind of melancholic retention/loss within the address to the audience 
in the very casting of the anti-sequels. 
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There are certainly non-ironic precedents for this. For example, Chow 
Yun-Fat’s character Mark Gor in A Better Tomorrow (MEA) (John Woo, 
1986) was so popular, the sequel brought the late Mark back as a long-lost 
twin brother, Ken Lee (A Better Tomorrow 2 |John Woo, 1987]); when Ken 
falls victim to violence at the film’s conclusion, A Better Tomorrow 3: Love 
and Death in Saigon (Tsui Hark, 1989) brought back the original Mark by 
going back in time for a prequel in Vietnam. The reuse of Aikawa and Sho 
actually instills and exacerbates a sense of the loss of the prior characters. The 
onscreen figures evoke the earlier characters in their “exact resemblance” but 
the new identities and surroundings suspend the consolation that that resem- 
blance might have offered. 

In DOA 2 Aikawa and Takeuchi play hit men, Aikawa as Okamoto Mizuki, 
a freelance killer-for-hire, and Takeuchi as Sawada Shuichi, part of a yakuza 
gang whose oyabun he kills. The film deliberately solicits affection for both 
Aikawa’s and Takeuchi’s characters, a solicitation that the plot abets in mak- 
ing the two former enemies best friends who have loved each other since 
their adolescence in an island orphanage. While Ryu and his gang were con- 
ditioned by a nostalgia for a homeland they never knew and couldn’t return 
to if they had, Mizuki and Sawada’s nostalgia is for a childhood that they 
attempt returning to by returning to the location of its occurrence. 

Mizuki is hired by a small yakuza group to kill the boss of the larger 
yakuza group, which will start a war between the larger Japanese group and 
the rival Chinese Triad. Mizuki waits for his victim on a rooftop, but just 
as he is about to pull the trigger a man on the ground shoots the boss and 
several of his associates and disappears. Nevertheless, Mizuki reports that he 
killed the victim and collects his money. Soon the mob finds out they have 
been deceived and orders him to return the money. He decides to hide for a 
while instead and returns to the island he had lived on as a child. At the same 
time the man in black who actually committed the murder decides to do the 
same and they reunite on the island. 

When the boys were in mid-adolescence, Mizuki was adopted by a 
wealthy painter (Osugi Ren) and his wife who also had a daughter of their 
own. Shortly after Mizuki moved there, however, the daughter and mother 
are killed in a traffic accident and the despondent father slits his throat while 
Mizuki was at school. Discovering the mayhem on his return home (which 
wasn’t his home after all) Mizuki flees and raises himself however he can 
rather than returning to the orphanage. Shuichi had waited in vain for Mizuki 
to return, but now this strange coincidence reunites them. The two of them 
now settle in to island life with two more friends from the orphanage who are 
now married to each other and expecting a baby. 

When the pair visit the former head of the orphanage (Minato Yuichi) he 
is now completely bed-ridden and mute because of horrific injuries in a fire. 
He can only rotate his gloved finger—a finger used at the same time to point 
to the film projector and to pantomime the turning of the film reel. The men 
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find the home movies—these images of childhood move Shuichi to tears and 
inaugurate a dual visual existence for the two men. As it turns out Shuichi 
is dying of cancer, and Mizuki is certain that it is only a matter of time that 
either the yakuza or the Chinese Triads will catch up to him. The two decide 
to spend their remaining time working as hit men against other crime bosses 
and to donate the money to UNICEF for vaccination programs. There is a 
long montage sequence of the men committing their murders and depositing 
the money—but the figures of Mizuki and Shuichi alternate between their 
present age and their adolescence. 

This bitemporal image of the pair marks multiple losses and impossible 
recoveries that are in themselves preservations of that loss. When Mizuki is 
killed by gunfire and Shuichi is succumbing to the final stages of cancer, the 
pair refuse to acknowledge their own deaths, calmly taking the ferry back to 
the island and walking up the hill before they are ready to accept the death 
that has already befallen them. 


THANKS FOR THE MEMORIES: DEAD OR ALIVE FINAL 


Within the flashback of how the boys originally became separated there is an 
image that ties the loss to the nostalgia of the home-movie projector while 
providing a meta-cinematic segue to the final film in the trilogy. 

The nostalgia’s self-limiting scope shows its disbelief in origins and even in 
the object before it was lost. Their memories and fantasies about childhood 
begin and end in the orphanage, and none of them ever recall life their birth 
parents, just as Toji in the first film says tadazma upon return to his only 
option of home, a country that had refused to be that for him. The segue to 
the final installment opens another avenue for reconsidering the function of 
the cinematic technology as a conduit for melancholia. Mizuki says that he 
didn’t return to the orphanage because he didn’t want to hear the orthodox 
Christian director (Minato Yuichi) condemn Mizuki’s short-term foster father 
for committing suicide. This fear is figured at the scene of the suicide in a 
very interesting way. 

When young Mizuki finds his foster father dead of a self-inflicted wound, 
the teachings of his orphanage appear to him as the figure of the principal 
who steps out of a closet and condemns the man for the sin of suicide. While 
the boy protests that he had been a good man, the film takes on the colors of 
a home movie, and just as the principal’s voice announces that the sinner will 
“Go to Hell” the image seems to melt, the way a film will when stuck in front 
of the projector lamp. 

The final film of the trilogy begins with a close-up of a film projector as it 
is turned on and the celluloid strip begins its cycle through the mechanism, 
reminiscent of Man with a Movie Camera (Dziga Vertov, 1929) or Persona 
(Ingmar Bergman, 1966). But it soon becomes fully East Asian, and in fact 
a glimpse into Hong Kong film history. The screen fills with kung fu masters 
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fighting the evil wizard of the giant foot in one of the episodes of the series 
Buddha’s Palm, WR FRE (Sz, 1964-1965).14 

While the film itself was in Cantonese, the action sequence has no dia- 
logue. Instead, there is a voice-over in Cantonese of someone reflecting on 
the dire situation of the film’s present (set in a dystopian future): 


“Future”—it has such a sweet sound. It used to excite the hearts of people. 

A word that allows people to have hope in the flow of time. But is it even ok to 
hand this word—“future”—down to the children in the street today? I don’t 
know—but one thing I can say—one thing I will say ... in spite of this—I am 
still living. 


As the voiceover ends, the Buddha’s Palm image of a wizard escaping on a 
mythical bird grows burn marks and melts. This melting film image recom- 
poses itself in garish color on the naked back of a sleeping Takeuchi Riki, who 
gets out of bed in a regal futuristic mansion where he lives with a beautiful 
wife and adorable son. 

This sequence ends with the film melting from the heat of the lamp of the 
projector, an effect identical to the one that concludes the site of the suicide 
in DOA 2, and the burning effect itself coincides with the principal’s author- 
itarian voice declaring that one who kills himself “Goes to hell.” The melt- 
ing Chinese film morphs into the sleeping form of Takeuchi. The segue here 
suggests Yokohama is the hell of that future; a future in which the word for 
“future” is a relic of the past, and the hope it used to elicit is now a habit 
those who remember it hesitate to pass on. 

The story takes place several hundred years in the future, in a Yokohama 
populated mostly by Cantonese speakers. Even the Japanese-speaking and 
English-speaking characters understand Cantonese. Takeuchi plays Honda 
Takashi, police-lieutenant and head of a military-like SWAT team that 
enforces the will of the dictator of Yokohama, Mayor Woo (Richard Cheung). 
Mayor Woo has outlawed childbirth and directs his government to administer 
mandatory birth control pills to all residents to enforce this prohibition. His 
regime is, however, plagued by a small band of “dissidents” who refuse chem- 
ical sterilization, some of whom are expecting children. 

Aikawa Sho is a mysterious loner named Ryo who saves the child of the 
renegades from a military police attack headed by Honda (Takeuchi). During 
this battle, Ryo demonstrates superhuman abilities and is in fact an android, 
originally designed for an earlier war who now works independently to pro- 
tect the oppressed. 

For some reason, Honda is allowed to enjoy married life with his wife and 
young son—at first it seems a dispensation for his loyalty to Woo. And up to 
a point, this is true. When, however, Honda does not kill members of the 
rebels he had cornered, he has a shock in store for him upon returning to his 
“home.” Tucking his sleeping son into bed, he leaves the son’s room to find 
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his wife contorting like a spider, emitting electric sparks and spewing mechan- 
ical fluids. He now realizes that all three of them are androids designed and 
controlled by Woo. This explains why they were allowed to be the very kind 
of family unit forbidden by the law that Honda enforced. 

When Honda confronts Woo, the mayor admits that Honda and his fam- 
ily were his design, along with the memories Honda has of his “family his- 
tory.” He offers Honda a consolation: if Honda completes the suppression 
of the rebels, Woo will supply him with a new family and a new set of memo- 
ries. Here we have an extreme impossibility of returning home. Not only has 
Honda been robbed of his family, but he has been robbed of himself. And 
while his memories have not been erased, they have been rendered mean- 
ingless as they have been exposed as fraudulent. This is a fate unthinkable in 
terms of the kind of mourning/melancholia we have seen in You Were Like 
a Wild Chrysanthemum, for example. While the old man still grieves for his 
lost love, his memories are indestructible, and guarantee the value of his past. 
Honda now has a worthless past and a meaningless future. 

Takao in the Kinoshita film misses his past but has his memories he can 
continue to cherish. In Miuike’s nightmare future-present, Honda not only 
misses his past but misses the belief in memories of that past. These memories 
have been robbed of their ability to retain anything that is lost; they them- 
selves are another level of loss. Furthermore, as a cybernetic system, memory 
is not something Honda has or experiences. Memory is what he zs: a pro- 
found homesickness for a home whose memories are not yours and a you that 
cannot be distinguished from the memory that seems to be you searching for 
it. 

In one sense, Honda’s problem is a radical variant of Watanabe Hiroko’s 
solution to mourning—the trade in memories. But within the structural 
impossibility of recovering loss in DOA Final is the film projector, the tech- 
nology of memory and world-making that registers the memories apart from 
external authorization, and fantasizes about a future even in a world where 
the future has been relegated to a future-past. 


NOTES 


1. It is hardly surprising that World War II and its aftermath informed many 
Japanese films of the late 1940s through the 1950s that focused on various 
instances of loss and attempts to cope with them. Although Kinoshita Keisuke 
(1912-1998) began his directorial career during the onset of the Pacific War 
and many of his films dealt with the consequences, he became a kind of poet 
laureate of loss, which extended beyond the original historical stimulus for 
grieving. See Sasaki Toru, Kinoshita Keisuke no Sekai. Ai no Itami no Bigaku 
(Tokyo: Jinbun Shoin, 2007). 

2. Iwai Shunji and Miike Takashi are among the most celebrated directors dur- 
ing the reemergence of Japanese cinema to the world markets in the mid- to 
late 1990s. Although their styles are considerably different, there were some 
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notable similarities. Iwai’s Swallowtail Butterfly (1997) shared a focus on the 
plight of Chinese diasporic residents in Japan with several of Miike’s films, 
including the so-called Taiwan Trilogy of Shinjuku Kuroshakai (1995), Rainy 
Dog (1997), and Ley Lines (1999). 


. I extrapolate these tendencies from close readings of far more films than I can 


cite here. I also take as inspiration certain strategies in recent Japanese cultural 
theoretical texts. For example, Tomiko Yoda (2000, 629-668) has written an 
analytical/synoptic survey of certain discourses that occur in the late 1990s in 
Japan, that are both symptomatic and contribute to a network of social despair 
and cynicism. In a study that is somewhat closer in agenda to mine, Uno 
Tsunehiro (2011) has delineated shifts in narrative logic in the late 1990s and 
the first decade of the twenty-first century. In a different register, the work of 
psychiatrist Saito Tamaiki (1998, 2006, 2012) has explored the contemporary 
history of adolescent fantasies and cultural shifts. Rather than imposing rigid 
periodization on a decade of flux, these works attempt to account for patterns 
in the transformation of what constitutes coherence. My characterization of 
the shifts in loss in contemporary Japanese cinema is a similar, albeit far more 
modest and localized, attempt at such an account. 


. See Takeo (1983), Takeshi (1975, 1984). 
. On the first page of the film scenario, Kinoshita included this fragment from 


the poem Heimkehr by Heinrich Heine. 


Du bist wie eine Blume, 

So hold und sch6n und rein 
Ich schau dich an, und Wehmut 
Schleicht mir ins Herz hinein 


followed by a Japanese translation by Utada Tsugio. The first line actually 
means “You are like a flower.” But in Utada’s translation, 3/47 DO & KA 
“flower” is replaced by “nogiku”—wild chrysanthemum, and the “mistrans- 
lated” line zm toto becomes the title of the film (Toru 2007, 95). 


. See Bowring (1992, 401-480), Hiroyoshi (1976, 39-46). 

. This line is a vernacular paraphrase of the opening of Ito’s novella. 

. See also Cook (2017). 

. For an excellent collection of articles on the various sociological affective trans- 


formations wrought by Winter Sonata in Japan, see Yoshitaka (2004). See also 
Jackson (2012, 39-51). 

“In what, now, does the work which mourning performs consist? I do not think 
there is anything far-fetched in presenting it in the following way. Reality- 
testing has shown that the loved object no longer exists, and it proceeds to 
demand that all libido shall be withdrawn from its attachments to that object... 
Normally, respect for reality gains the day. Nevertheless its orders cannot be 
obeyed at once. They are carried out bit by bit, at great expense of time and 
cathectic energy, and in the meantime the existence of the lost object is psychi- 
cally prolonged. Each single one of the memories and expectations in which the 
libido is bound to the object is brought up and hyper-cathected, and detach- 
ment of the libido is accomplished in respect of it” (Freud 1917, 243-244). 

See also a collection of interviews with Suzuki conducted and commented on 
by Sakamoto (2014). This is quite peculiar, as Sakamoto is better known as 
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an avant-garde composer, particularly celebrated for his soundtracks (and in 
Merry Christmas, Mr. Lawrence |Oshima Nagisa, 1983] he not only scored the 
film but costarred opposite David Bowie). In the interviews Sakamoto sup- 
presses his own positions so scrupulously he sounds often as if he is in agree- 
ment with Suzuki. Given Sakamoto’s record of progressive politics, however, it 
seems plausible to assume he does this to draw Suzuki out as much as possible. 

12. On the Japanese settlers in Manchuria beginning in 1931, see Tanaka (2007), 
Young (1999). 

13. Ironically, Iwai Shunji (1998, 179-185) wrote an autobiographical essay on 
what it means to be called “Ozu-like” in which he describes an affinity he feels 
for There was a Father. 

14. I am indebted to Professor See Kam Tan, Professor Victor Fan, and Vincent 
Chen for confirming the identity of the film and helping me find the series. 
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Mao and Gandhi in the Fight Against 
Corruption: Popular Film and Social Change 
in China and India 


Krista Van Fleit 


For many years now the theme of political corruption has been predominant 
in popular Hindi cinema, whether as the main storyline of films such as Ungli 
(2014), Shikhar (2005), No One Killed Jessica (2011), and Galt Gali Chor 
Hai (2012), or as an underlying problem as in Rang De Basanti (2006), 
Welcome to Sajjanpur (2008), or the film that is the subject of this chapter, 
Rajkumar Hirani’s 2006 Lage Raho Munna Bhai. Corruption as a theme in 
Chinese film is less common, though it has been extremely popular in tele- 
vision series and novels. Fatal Decision, directed by Yu Benzhong in 2000, is 
an adaptation of one of these popular novels, Chozce by Zhang Ping. In these 
two popular films from the PRC and India corruption manifests as a problem 
that has accompanied modernity in the historical context of the first years of 
the twenty-first century as ushering in the rise of Asia.! In 2016, in the midst 
of Chinese President Xi Jinping’s massive anti-corruption campaign, and after 
the Aam Aadmi Party won the 2015 Delhi city elections on their promise 
to stamp out corruption, this chapter revisits two films made a decade pre- 
viously, at the dawn of the “Asian Century.” The films, made with different 
groups of viewers in mind and coming from very different film cultures, deal 
with both political corruption and also a more broadly social or moral cor- 
ruption which is presented as neighbors being unwilling to help one another 
and individuals looking out only for their selfish interests, rather than the 
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good of society. The films present strikingly similar solutions to this problem, 
rhetorically situated in the founding of the modern nation, but practically 
located in the formation of a tight community in the modern urban space. 

Inspired by Chen Kuan-hsing’s work on Asia as method, and perhaps more 
so by his writing in Chinese on India as method, I discuss these two films 
together to try and see what they can add to our understanding of Asian 
modernity, decentered from a Western frame of reference. As Chen (2010) 
has argued, “Through the use of Asia as method, a society in Asia may be 
inspired by how other Asian societies deal with problems similar to its own, 
and thus overcome unproductive anxieties and develop new paths of engage- 
ment.” As an American academic writing in English, I see myself in this chap- 
ter, as in my lengthier research project comparing film in China and India, 
as engaging in the collective project of deimperialization. Putting films from 
China and India into conversation I hope to decenter Western culture as a 
frame of reference that is often the approach common to area studies and also 
the growing fields of global cinema and world literature. Of course, corrup- 
tion in itself is not an Asian problem, though sometimes it seems to be rep- 
resented thus; there are plenty of Hollywood films depicting corruption in 
the United States. The Wolf of Wall Street (2013) is one film that might be 
considered in this story of corruption in film, and indeed the representation 
of corruption as a problem of individual moral failing in the Hollywood film 
could add another layer to the story. Here, I let the films from China and 
India stand alone to speak to this issue, instead of relying on a comparison 
with Hollywood to make the story relevant. 

Considering the historical experience of emerging from colonialism and 
imperialism that both nations share, the comparison proves extremely fruit- 
ful, but a project focusing on films from India and China is complicated by 
the fact that, while they do exist, the “points of contact” are minimal. Else- 
where I have discussed exchanges of filmmakers in the 1950s, and scholars 
such as S. V. Srinivas (2003, 40-62) have discussed the connections between 
Hong Kong action cinema and Indian cinema, but in this article I turn to a 
thematic comparison, conditioned by the similarity in the historical experi- 
ence in which both nations find themselves. The narratives of both films see 
corruption as a symptom of the larger deterioration of the moral fabric of 
the nation, and they both cope with the problem by creating a community 
of interconnected citizens in the modern city. The films similarly imagine 
a nation of citizens concerned with the improvement of social morality by 
evoking political rhetoric that developed with the birth of the modern nation, 
though in order to meet the needs of mass entertainment both films trans- 
form the ideological structure that lays at the heart of the story. 

In addition to the concept of “Asia as method,” the theoretical back- 
ground of this work is a body of scholarship that allows us to investigate 
the local refractions of global modernization and the increasingly similar 
representational strategies employed by societies in this historical stage of 
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advanced capitalism. Paul Willemen has proposed a strategy for a comparative 
film studies, arguing that scholars must employ two theories, one a Marxist 
historical materialism, and the other an as yet incomplete theory of semio- 
sis in interpreting cinema from different national traditions. Film theorists 
engaged in comparative study may start with an examination of his question: 
“How do cinemas emerging from within different socio-historical formations 
negotiate the encounter between capitalist modernization and whatever mode 
of social-economic regulation and (re)production that preceded that encoun- 
ter?” (Willemen 2005, 99). While acknowledging the differences in Chinese 
and Indian society, I argue that there are parallels in the rhetorical strategies 
used in each country’s mid-twentieth-century independence/revolutionary 
struggles, that give rise to parallels in the ways each country emerges from 
these struggles in the twenty-first century. This global historical context also 
conditions our employment of an area-studies approach to cultural produc- 
tion, or, as it were, a comparative approach informed by an area-studies lens. 
Arjun Appadurai (1996), in a cautious defense, writes that “area studies is a 
salutary reminder that globalization is itself a deeply historical, uneven, and 
even localizing process,” that does not necessarily imply a simplistic Ameri- 
canization of global culture. In order to see the continued relevance of area 
studies, scholars working in area studies today must recognize that “locality 
itself is a historical product and that the histories through which localities 
emerge are eventually subject to the dynamics of the global” (18). So to a 
certain extent it is by historicizing the representations of the struggles of the 
masses in China and India throughout these changing social structures that 
we can find a point of contact. After all, citizens in both countries were expe- 
riencing, albeit in differentiated ways, problems inherent to the moderniza- 
tion of largely agrarian societies. In this chapter I focus on a later stage of that 
process, after mid-twentieth-century liberatory narratives have both faded 
and also to a certain extent been realized as both countries take positions of 
global leadership as the world enters the twenty-first century. 

Both films discussed in this chapter were popular films created specifically 
for mass audiences, and while some may take issue with putting a highly com- 
mercial “Bollywood” film into conversation with the government-approved 
Chinese “main melody film,” we will see that an overly stereotypical under- 
standing of film production in either country undercuts appreciation of the 
level of commercialism in Chinese cinema, and also the extent to which the 
Hindi film presents a governmentally approved message. The “main melody 
film” is a post-Mao phenomenon that presents a message that the PRC gov- 
ernment wants to promulgate, but uses techniques from commercial cinema 
to compete for an audience in a new cinematic landscape where viewers have 
many more choices than they did before the Reform period starting in the 
1980s.2 My choice of popular Hindi film is intentional, for although with 
the rich body of regional cinemas in India no one linguistic tradition can be 
seen to speak “for the nation” in the unified manner seen in a main melody 
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Chinese film, numerous scholars have argued that Hindi-language films were 
often important vehicles in the postcolonial imagination of India.° 

Lage Raho Munna Bhai was released in 2006 to an enthusiastic audience. 
The film continues the story of Munna Bhai first presented in Rajkumar 
Hirani’s 2003 Munna Bhat, M.B.B.S., although it is not a sequel in the tra- 
ditional sense, as the only continuities are the partnership of Munna and his 
friend Circuit, their roles as mid-level gangsters in Mumbai, and their use of 
the Mumbai Hindi dialect. Munna is a gangster who has fallen in love with a 
radio DJ named Jhanvi, though he only knows her from her show. He finally 
gets his chance to meet her when the radio station holds a quiz about Gan- 
dhi’s life and the winner will be invited to the station for an on-air interview. 
Munna and Circuit are able to force a group of professors into giving them 
the answers and Munna wins the chance to meet Jhanvi. As part of his ruse, 
he claims he is a professor, and is subsequently invited by Jhanvi to give a 
lecture on “gandhigiri” to a group of old men she lives with. Gandhigiri is a 
philosophy Munna invents on air and which is a play on words that contrasts 
Gandhi’s teachings of nonviolence with the way of a gangster, or dadagirt. 
In order to prepare for the talk, Munna stays up for many days, and begins to 
hallucinate Gandhi speaking to him. The film has many twists and turns, but 
the issue of primary importance in this chapter is Munna’s use of the radio in 
the espousal of his philosophy of gandhigiri. 

Fatal Decision was released with much fanfare in 2000, and it became the 
highest-grossing film of the year. Pointing to that fact seems to prove its pop- 
ularity, but the high number of tickets sold has much to do with the group 
screenings, the tickets distributed to various work units, and the film’s use as 
a subject for cadre study groups.* Perhaps it did not have the native popular- 
ity that the numbers seem to reflect, but most people who saw it did enjoy it 
and it received positive critical acclaim, as it was produced amongst a wave of 
anti-corruption narratives in the late 1990s, primarily in novels and on tele- 
vision.® The film is the story of an honest city mayor, Li Gaocheng, and his 
return to the (fictional) city after a year of study at a Party school. He comes 
home to find that the factory that traditionally provided a living for many 
people in the city has completely shut down amidst the complex process of 
privatization after being a State Owned Enterprise, and the people in charge 
of the factory are totally corrupt. Li soon finds that even his wife is involved 
in the corruption, and the film goes on to tell the story of him rooting out 
the source of corruption, one of his superiors who had taken him under his 
wing, and exposing the corrupt practices, even at the risk of finding himself in 
trouble. The film presents a suspenseful, melodramatic narrative in which the 
audience learns, along with Li Gaocheng, of the extent of the corruption and 
his own fate at the very end. Film and television scholar Bai Ruoyun (2008, 
47-60) has described a common plot progression in anti-corruption narra- 
tives: “there is no whodunit suspense, instead, the suspense is in seeing how 
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the guilty party will be punished.” This is certainly true of Fatal Decision, as 
the corruption in the factory is introduced in the first few minutes of the film. 


SOCIAL ACTION IN THE FIGHT AGAINST CORRUPTION 


In an Astan Cinema article on Lage Raho Munna Bhai and Stalin, a Telagu 
film, C. S. H. N. Murthy and Reetamoni Das (2011, 269-289) argue that 
the film employs an educational and entertaining theme in the form of a mel- 
odrama, which they identify as characteristic of Asian cinema.° This formal 
combination certainly reminds one of Maoist cultural products, which place 
equal emphasis on education and entertainment in order to make socialist 
narratives accessible to the audience. The authors explicate a social diffusion 
theory to discuss the ways in which one individual, in this case the gangster 
Munna, uses the medium of the radio to spread his philosophy of gandhigiri. 
The film constructs a city in which community ties are formed through the 
radio; Jhanvi’s voice, proclaiming “Good Morning, Mumbai,” connects the 
city residents in an imagined community. Many of the problems Munna helps 
his listeners solve stem from a perceived deterioration of the social contract: 
sons do not know how to be honest with fathers, fathers lie for their daugh- 
ters, neighbors spit paan on each other’s doorsteps, or, in the main plotline, a 
corrupt real estate developer named Lucky Singh schemes and lies in order to 
kick a group of old men, whom Jhanvi refers to as her “children,” out of the 
house where they live together. 

Once Munna meets Jhanvi and convinces her he is a professor of history 
he manages to coopt her radio show to spread his philosophy of gandhigiri. 
Murthy and Das point out the way in which one man spreads the philoso- 
phy, but here I take this argument in a different direction by focusing on the 
receivers of the message, and in particular how they are filmed. In one of the 
more playful scenes in the film a retired teacher calls Munna in frustration 
because he is not able to get his pension. A corrupt bureaucrat requires a 
hefty bribe before releasing the money, but since, as Munna proclaims, the 
money is the teacher’s right, he helps him come up with a plan. The old 
teacher goes to the government office and proceeds to take off his clothes, 
piece by piece, stating the value of each item to be included in the bribe. 
As he slowly disrobes a group of people surround him and stare, until finally 
when he reaches the waistband of his underwear the official hurriedly stamps 
the documents and calls for somebody to fetch the money. The group of peo- 
ple in the government office all burst into cheers at the old man’s victory, as 
the film’s soundtrack, in one of many repeated instances, plays “Vande Mat- 
aram,” a song closely tied to the Indian struggle for Independence, and one 
of India’s national songs. Throughout the performance the old man’s cell 
phone hangs from his neck, and the scene travels through the phone lines and 
into Munna’s studio, to be broadcast throughout the city. We see as people in 
their homes or on the street huddle next to their radios in rapt attention. The 
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radio works to bind the community in collective sentiment for the old man’s 
fight. Significantly, the listeners have all been seen onscreen before; the same 
people, a policeman, a barber, a group of washermen, and a middle-aged man 
alone in his apartment, are repeatedly shown as listening to these moments of 
gandhigiri on the radio, or in some cases they have been helped by Munna. 
The display of this group of familiar faces strengthens the identification in the 
viewer of the film, as it enhances the understanding of the film as displaying a 
community of individuals working collectively to put gandhigiri into practice, 
guided by Munna. 

Munna uses the radio to spread his message, which then gets put into 
practice by the local residents in Mumbai. We do not see such diffuse social 
action in Fatal Decision; instead we see, as this is a carefully scripted main 
melody film, an idealized solution to corruption in the CCP. Perhaps it is the 
careful scripting that allows for the depiction of public protest early in the 
film. Jeffery Kinkley has pointed out that the scene of the factory workers 
protesting the immanent closure of their factory is the first scene of public 
protest in film post-Tiananmen.’ Whereas Munna guides citizens and gives 
them the tools to act, Mayor Li Gaocheng acts as mediator between state 
and citizen, and he is the only way the voices of the people are heard. In an 
early scene of collective action, we see the film invest Li Gaocheng with this 
authority. Mayor Li has just returned home from the Party school to discover 
that workers at the local factory, fearful that they will lose their jobs, are pro- 
testing its sale so he rushes over to try and defuse the situation. He seems to 
know all of the protesting workers personally, and they tell him that they have 
voiced their complaints before but nobody listens. As the protestors get more 
and more agitated Mayor Li jumps up onto a truck to try and calm them 
down. In an impassioned speech to the workers he first accepts responsibility 
for the chaos, claiming that there is no excuse for his lack of understanding 
of the situation in the factory, and then from his vantage point on the truck 
Li promises the workers their voices will be heard. This scene is shot with a 
sweeping pan, so that the camera first circles around the massive crowd, then 
slowly moves to a close-up on Mayor Li, and finally shoots him from above, 
sO we get an extreme high-angle shot of the whole scene. The composition of 
the shots that make up this scene creates a feeling of ground-up action that is 
being compressed and channeled to a higher plane. 

Indeed, the resolution of the workers’ crisis will not come from the grass- 
roots; rather it will be solved in the upper echelons of the Party, behind 
closed doors. The rest of the film sees Li Gaocheng acting behind the scenes, 
in meetings with various officials in the Party and the factory management, to 
try and resolve the mystery of corruption in the factory. The climax and res- 
olution of Fatal Decision, when Li Gaocheng finally exposes the extent of the 
corruption, happens in a Party meeting that was originally called to expose 
his corruption. Again we see the panning shots that circle around the space. 
In this scene it is a closed room of the Party meeting site, and the camera 
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transitions from a focus on the meeting attendees to slowly focus in once 
again on Mayor Li, flanked by both the corrupt and innocent upper-level cad- 
res who are conducting the meeting. Here Mayor Li comes clean, uncovering 
the involvement of his friends, superiors, and even his wife to the backdrop 
of a sweeping orchestral score that will play on to end the film. This scene 
is immediately followed with text enumerating the results of criminal cases 
against the group of corrupt officials, ranging in severity from the death pen- 
alty and suicide to Party expulsion. The audience depicted listening to the 
meeting in the film is similar to the imagined audience for the film, groups of 
cadres who study and discuss it as part of a state-sponsored anti-corruption 
movement. Munna Bhai gave listeners the tools to practice gandhigiri in their 
own lives; Mayor Li promises to be the savior for the people. He will act on 
their behalf. 


GANDHIAN VIOLENCE, MAOIST CONFUCIANISM 


Now I turn to an examination of how the two philosophies, gandhigiri and 
state communism, are employed in each film. Lage Raho Munna Bhat pro- 
jects a desire, however superficial, for Indian citizens to remember Gandhi’s 
legacy and put his teachings into practice in daily life. The film projects a fear 
that surface memory of Gandhi, activated by seeing his face on money or 
public statues, is used by twenty-first-century urbanites in lieu of truly follow- 
ing Gandhi’s teachings in daily life. In Munna’s first public appearance as a 
Gandhian professor, he discusses Gandhi’s legacy with the group of old men 
Jhanvi refers to as her children. One of the men tells Munna he saw a child 
throwing a rock at a statue of Gandhi, and asks what he should have done. 
Just as Munna is telling the man he should have taken the child in front of 
the statue and smacked him he is interrupted by his hallucination of Gandhi, 
sitting on a swing behind him in his lungi, who tells him to tell the old man 
that his statues should be knocked down, his face erased from currency, and 
instead the people should keep him in their hearts. After repeating Gandhi’s 
words Munna enumerates all the things Gandhi did for the people of India, 
including “taking three bullets,” and laments that the people have “farted” 
on his legacy. When one of the old men claims that all is not lost and India 
has made some progress Munna goes on a tirade, enumerating a long list of 
frustrations with daily life in India, proclaiming that Gandhi has become a 
mute witness to society’s corruption, and if he were around today he would 
surely be horrified at the state of the country, ending by stating, “We’ve 
gained our country but lost our people.” Munna’s outburst is the first clue 
that Gandhi’s legacy will be significantly changed, as perhaps it must once he 
becomes an actual character in the film. Arunhaba Ghosh and Tapan Babu 
(2006) point out in an article on Lage Raho Munna Bhai in Economic and 
Political Weekly, “While Hindi films are replete with illustrations of a charac- 
ter emerging almost as an icon, the blurring of a character with an otherwise 
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real national figure is quite uncommon.” In an insightful comparison of Lage 
Raho Munna Bhai and Rang de Basanti Aarti Wani (2007, 73) also focuses 
our attention on how in these two recent Hindi films political figures such as 
Gandhi or Bhagat Singh from the past are employed to solve contemporary 
problems, rather than displayed in the more traditional method of revisiting 
revolutionary history. 

While uncommon in Hindi cinema, turning a historical figure into a char- 
acter/caricature is unheard of in Chinese cinema. We cannot imagine the fig- 
ure of Mao being inserted into a popular Mainland Chinese film in this way. 
Mainstream biopics of Chinese leaders are strictly controlled and remain com- 
mitted to presenting the founding narratives. Fatal Decision does not employ 
the figure of Mao, or any particular Communist Party hero, as we see in Lage 
Raho Munna Bhat; rather, we see the trace of Chinese communist practice 
in the form of the film, the emphasis on Li Gaocheng’s status as Communist 
Party Member, and the display of governmental offices, in which the national 
flag is prominently displayed, as privileged spaces in the film. While we do 
not see representations of Mao, or direct references to him, Maoist culture 
is displayed at many points in the form of the film. In addition to the cir- 
cling, panning shots that take in the totality of many scenes, in key moments 
the voiceover narrator comes into interpret the action for the viewer, which 
is a technique familiar in socialist realist cinema. At the film’s turning point, 
Mayor Li goes to a vantage point from which he looks down upon the lights 
of his city. Against the backdrop of the sweeping orchestral score, the voice- 
over narrator comes into tell us that at that moment Li knows he must do 
the right thing, and make the most painful “choice” of his life, a reference to 
the title of the original novel, Choice. By employing one of the hallmarks of 
Maoist cinema, this strategy of interpreting the action for the viewer, the film 
powerfully activates the Maoist artistic legacy. 

The films both employ rhetoric from the founding of the modern nation 
in form and content, but as twenty-first-century urban cinema they also show 
a modification of that rhetoric that is not only an alteration, but actually 
incorporates elements that directly oppose that founding ideology to make 
the film accessible to the contemporary audience. One of the most problem- 
atic aspects of Lage Raho Munna Bhai for many of its critics is the employ- 
ment of violence in Gandhian teachings. In order to help his fellow citizens 
Munna occasionally goes a bit overboard, hanging one unfilial son out of his 
office window, and beating up a guard outside of Lucky Singh’s villa, where 
Munna and the group of old men from the Last Innings home are staging a 
“peaceful protest” against his schemes to evict them from their home. In an 
article titled “Lage Raho Munnabha: History as Farce,” author S. Ganesh 
argues that people who receive the film as a revitalization of the Gandhian 
legacy are woefully misguided, and hang on to any attempt to recreate the 
Mahatma as an event to be praised. “For Gandhians, embedded in the past, 
any approbation of Gandhi, even from an unlikely source such as Bollywood, 
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gives comfort” (Ganesh 2006). He then goes on to enumerate three main 
reasons the film should be read as farce: the hallucination and discovery of 
truth only through loss of sense, the violence in the combination of dadagiri 
and gandhigiri, and the self-serving use to which even “peaceful protest” is 
employed. Ghosh and Babu, in their article, which is partly a response to this 
one, argue that Ganesh has missed the point, and should read Gandhi in this 
film not as historical figure, but as “icon of popular culture.” His image in 
the film is necessarily changed as gandhigiri is employed to fight individual 
and not social problems, because in contemporary society the problems of the 
individual trump all. They argue: “It is a trivialization no doubt—but a triv- 
ialization necessitated by a decidedly debased contemporaneity” (Ghosh and 
Babu 2006). 

Just as Gandhian nonviolence transforms into the violence of the gangster 
in Mumbai, the Maoist understanding of the Party official is completely trans- 
formed into its opposite in Fatal Decision. The title of this chapter is Mao 
and Gandhi in the fight against corruption, but Mao could also be changed 
to Confucius. The rhetoric of serving the people or collective action does not 
comprise the ideological structure motivating the plot of Fatal Decision, or 
indeed most anti-corruption narratives in contemporary China. The primary 
structuring device is instead the premodern Confucian ideal of the clean and 
upright official, the gingguan. The precedent for the gingguan comes from 
Judge Bao, a Song Dynasty official who was then fictionalized and memori- 
alized in popular literature as an upright and honest official who fought cor- 
ruption in the court. Bai Ruoyun expertly discusses the function of the clean 
official in her study of anti-corruption television serials in the late 1990s. She 
argues that while many critics have attacked these politically conservative 
shows, understanding their success will help viewers understand the Party’s 
continued hegemony in the late twentieth century. Bai (2008, 49) attributes 
the success of the gimgguan narrative to the creation of an “anti-corruption 
moral community.” In this fictional community the viewers are bound to the 
characters on an emotional level, and although the viewers may not agree 
with the premise that a good CCP official will come and root out corruption, 
the anger and outrage expressed in the stories resonate with the emotional 
structure of feeling shared by the Chinese audience. The television shows are 
successful with audiences due to the emotional release, and successful with 
the Party, Bai (2008, 59) argues, because the emotional release is contained 
in a narrative of rationality. In another legacy of Maoist cultural practice, the 
intensity of the emotional pain is presented to the viewers packaged in a story 
of control; only those who can control their passions and work within the 
Party structure will be successful. 

Both of these early twenty-first-century films, created in the historical con- 
text of China and India’s increasingly prominent positions as key players in 
the flow of global capital, participate in the neoliberal fantasy of marketiza- 
tion eventually leveling out other social problems. Critics of both films have 
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identified this background, and they argue that the imagined solutions in the 
films are unbelievable, but more importantly they contain an unbelievability 
that matters neither to the viewers who enjoy them nor the producers who 
create them. The films are created as a release for the frustrated “upwardly 
mobile urban Indians” or the Chinese /aobaixing (common people), but as 
mass entertainment they cannot advocate for revolutionary change. As Aarti 
Wani (2007, 78) has pointed out in her comparison of Lage Raho Munna 
Bhai and Rang De Basanti, “Both Bhagat Singh and Gandhi, despite their 
dissimilar ideologies, are recruited for the same cause, that of cleaning up the 
system without fundamentally appreciating or questioning the real malaise.” 
Bai Ruoyun (2008, 59-60) also locates the anti-corruption narratives as cov- 
ering up a larger systematic problem: 


Whereas political corruption in China has largely resulted from thoughtless 
marketization of a socialist economy, coupled with the lack of political democra- 
tization, the moral dramas attempt to have us believe that corruption should be 
attributed to the moral failure of despicable public officials and that the Party is 
determined to carry out a moral crusade against them in the people’s interest. 


The extent to which these films participate in the creation of the neolib- 
eral fantasy is borne out by campaigns by the state that accompanied both 
of them, for example in Gujarat Lage Raho Munna Bhai was declared tax 
exempt, and as discussed earlier there was a massive governmental campaign 
to draw attention to Fatal Decision by distributing tickets to work units and 
organizing cadre study sessions for the film. 


BACK TO THE VILLAGE 


The films both rhetorically locate possible solutions to the problem of cor- 
ruption in mid-twentieth-century origin stories. Gandhian and Maoist rhet- 
oric acted in the 1950s to usher in not only new nations in India and China, 
but new understandings of time that would accompany them. Of course, 
there are major differences in Gandhian traditionalism and Maoist com- 
munism, but the particulars of the theories are of little concern to twenty- 
first-century filmmakers who seek to activate their legacies, not so much 
for the content, but for their symbolization of the position of a new, strong 
nation ready to take on the challenges of establishing a modern country for 
its new citizens. No longer victims of colonial or semi-colonial oppression, 
with the founding of the new nations China and India would assume their 
positions on the world stage as independent nations, ready to play their own 
roles in the project of global modernization. It is this feeling of hope, sym- 
bolized either by the figure of Gandhi or the upright official, using language 
of serving the people from the founding of the PRC, that is activated in the 
employment of the rhetoric. As we have seen, though, the content is com- 
pletely emptied out of its original meaning, and in fact turned into something 
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almost diametrically opposed to it. We can locate the problem in the mis- 
match between historical contexts. While Gandhi or the Communist Party 
were supposed to usher in new epochs for the people, the problems aired in 
the films are integrally tied to the maturity of the new historical situation. 
For example, the utopian dream of communist equality in China was in the 
1980s modified in favor of market reforms that resulted in an increasing gap 
in income inequality and the creation of a class of cadres who enrich them- 
selves first and think of the workers and peasants only when forced. In India 
problems of caste, class, and religious sectarianism that Gandhi stood in 
opposition to all still exist, and many of these divisions have been inflamed as 
India becomes more closely connected to, and comes into conflict with, its 
neighbors in Asia. 

The longing for utopian unity imagined in Mao’s communist dream or 
Gandhi’s dream for independence and self-reliance has not faded from con- 
temporary life and those dreams are still activated onscreen in the form 
of loss. Both films display a desire to form connections in the city that are 
imagined to have deteriorated with the move from the village. In both films 
we see a connection between the urban center and a village that is home to 
the characters, invoked in dialogue but never shown to the viewer. Towards 
the end of Lage Raho Munna Bhat, when Munna is forced to confront the 
fact that Gandhi was only a hallucination, he breaks down, and in despera- 
tion he talks with his friend Circuit about returning home. He says to Cir- 
cuit that he has gone mad, and close to tears he says he wants to go back to 
their village. The scene next cuts between a raucous wedding scene, which 
is a different plotline in the film, and the two friends on their motorcycle, 
drunkenly driving and discussing what they will do in the village once they 
return. The soundtrack plays a mournful song about returning to the vil- 
lage and the two talk about becoming history professors once there, because 
even if they do not know much about history they surely know more than 
the villagers. Before they can get very far, though, Munna says that he misses 
Jhanvi, and the two turn around to help Munna win her hand, which he does 
through the radio, and then the film ends with a typically happy resolution, 
the two live happily ever after, and the bandit, Lucky Singh, 1s the one who 
starts to see Gandhi. There is a complicated relationship to the village here: 
it is a place to go when one has failed in the city, and the way they talk about 
the villagers shows an obvious condescension. But it is imagined as a simpler 
place, where one can escape the pressures of the city. This late invocation of 
the village speaks to the desire throughout the film to present the city as a 
space in which people can form connections, personalizing the urban com- 
munity to add some, albeit romanticized, positive aspects of village life. 

In Fatal Decision the village also functions as a cleansing place, where 
one can act according to one’s proper role. Li Gaocheng’s wife, Wu Aizhen, 
fled to Li’s hometown as the corruption scandal began to heat up, but when 
she returns with Li’s brother we learn that she cared for his mother before 
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returning to the city to turn herself in. As his brother tells him the story he 
begs him not to turn her in, since she 1s such a wonderful “sister-in-law.” This 
scene occurs on a train platform, and indeed the film frequently shows trains, 
cars, and planes, highlighting the idea that the modern urban space is con- 
nected to the outside, and city residents have ties to a more permanent home 
elsewhere. So, while both films represent the deterioration of social morality 
as reflected by corruption at the state level, they work to build a community— 
Li Gaocheng seems to know everybody he sees, the same people listen and 
cheer each other on in Munna’s radio show. The two films present a city 
in which, during the course of the narrative, people learn to relate to one 
another on moral terms, giving an idealized vision of the potential of the 
modern Asian city, a vision that is presented in the form of a melodrama, 
and attempts to elicit a strong identification in the audience. Online reports 
of acts of gandhigiri seem to show the success of the project in Lage Raho 
Munna Bhat, and the organization of cadre study groups, and the contin- 
ued mediation of the CCP in directing public anger over corruption scandals, 
shows that Fatal Decision was engaging a general cultural trend in the expres- 
sion of anti-corruption narratives. 

Why would two such different film industries produce films that resonate 
so strongly in both thematic presentation and also imaginary solutions to 
the problem of corruption? The shared melodramatic tradition that serves as 
the background of popular film in both China and India is the first of three 
important reasons. Second, both films are influenced by the historical con- 
dition of advanced global capitalism, at a moment in which China and India 
take their places at the forefront of development, but the pains of moderniza- 
tion, evidenced by the move from the country to the city and the fragmenta- 
tion of society that accompanied the birth of both nations in the late 1940s, 
have not yet been resolved. Both films showcase local efforts to cope with 
the problems that arise from global modernization in the twentieth and twen- 
ty-first centuries. Finally, since film was an important tool in both countries 
in the construction of the national image, we see contemporary films inspired 
by that tradition. Popular film in both nations was used as one of many tools 
by which citizens of new nations could see examples of how to act. Lage Raho 
Munna Bhai and Fatal Decision present solutions to social corruption that 
rely on the moral code of the new citizen, so we see Li Gaocheng and Munna 
Bhai both leading by example to fight corrupt practices as both countries 
enter the twenty-first century. 


NOTES 


1. While a comparative essay could take all of transnational Chinese cinema as its 
object, and include the rich tradition of popular films with themes of corrup- 
tion from Hong Kong or Taiwan, in this essay as in my larger project I keep a 
tight focus on the PRC. A comparison between Hong Kong and India in terms 
of the cinematic industries and even cross-cultural pollination is essential, but 
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both due to length requirements for this chapter and also in the context of the 
questions I am pursuing in this research project, including nationalist founding 
narratives, changing economic conditions in the twenty-first century, and sense 
of global sociopolitical stature, I limit the discussion to the PRC and India. 

2. For an excellent discussion of mainstream cinema see Braester (2011, 181). 

3. For just of many two examples see Chakravarty (1993), Rajadhyaksha (2008, 
17-40). 

4. For an excellent study of the use of the film in cadre education see Murphy 
(2007, 63-88). 

5. For a study of the anti-corruption novels see Kinkley (2006). 

6. Numerous studies on melodrama in popular Hindi film inform this article, 
which I cite in particular because of its focused discussion of Lage Raho Munna 
Bhai. A more general discussion of melodrama in Hindi film would include a 
long list of works, such as Dissanyke (1993) and Vasudevan (2010). 

7. See Kinkley (2006). 
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Censorship and the Cinematic Politics of the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution in the Cold War 


Kenny K. kK. Ng 


THE CHAIRMAN: ANGLO-AMERICAN (HOLLYWOOD) AND ASIAN 
CoLp War CuLturaL Pouttics! 


American scientist and Nobel-prize winner John Hathaway (played by Greg- 
ory Peck) is recruited by British Intelligence Service as a spy and dispatched 
to Mao’s Red China to decipher the secret of a revolutionary agricultural 
enzyme being developed by Chinese scientists. The formula, which allows 
crops to grow in any climate and geographical conditions, is going to become 
the Chinese Communists’ trump card. The discovery of the enzyme would 
enable the Chinese to monopolize the food market worldwide. They could 
also use it to bribe all the other Third World nations or blackmail the free 
world by affecting the food prices of the United States, Western Europe, and 
even the Soviet Union. Both the United States and the Soviet Union are 
worried that China will control the world with the amazing achievement of 
the enzyme. This is the story of J. Lee Thompson’s The Chairman, a film 
produced at the peak of China’s Cultural Revolution and in the middle of 
America’s Vietnam War. A typical 1960s spy thriller emblematic of Cold War 
paranoia, the film takes on James Bond plotlines centering on the adventure 
of the spy scientist. Adding a 007-type futuristic gadget to the film, Hatha- 
way’s head has been implanted with an electronic device permitting him to 
communicate instantly via satellite with the commanders at the London head- 
quarters. With the thematic twists of betrayal and double-crossing, however, 
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Hathaway is not aware that his head’s implant can also be detonated to blow 
his brains out with a push-button command from London as soon as the Chi- 
nese government discovers that he is a spy for the West. Hence, the film title 
was also known as The Most Dangerous Man 1n the World in its British release, 
certainly a double-entendre to refer to both Chairman Mao and Dr. Hatha- 
way, the secret agent with the explosive device implanted in his head. 

In colonial Hong Kong, all imported foreign and Chinese films were sub- 
jected to a covert censorship mechanism exercised by the government from 
the 1950s to the early 1980s. The clandestine censorship reveals the nature of 
British Hong Kong rule and policy toward cinema and mass culture, in which 
colonial officials diplomatically dealt with international politics and big pow- 
ers through intervening in the distribution and exhibition of film and visual 
culture at large. The governmental control was done in a confidential man- 
ner without public awareness until the unlawful censorial system was revealed 
and then revamped in the 1980s.* According to the report by the chief film 
censor of Hong Kong, William Hung, The Chairman was strictly prohibited 
from screening in the city. In the confidential statement, the censor expressed 
concern about the recent Hollywood fashion of “inserting into films some 
scenes or remarks about Red China, Red Guards, Mao Tse-tung [Mao 
Zedong ].”* Censors also warned that all potentially dramatic or cinematic 
representations of Maoist China as an object of derision were likely to irritate 
certain Chinese audiences affiliated with local left-wing groups. As Hung also 
stated (“Annual Report on Film Censorship” (January—December 1969)), 


There appears to be a fashion in the United States of inserting into films some 
scenes or remarks about Red China, Red Guards, Mao Tse-tung, etc. One 
would agree that they were, indeed, jokes or amusing remarks made naively in 
jest, but one would also realize that such jesting scenes and remarks are likely to 
be misunderstood and become offensive. Twenty-four films with such scenes or 
remarks were cut during the year.* 


Judging from the heightened political tensions in Cold War Hong Kong, the 
censor’s anxiety that the film would incite political turmoil in the city was 
not unwarranted. The time was only two years after the riots of 1967, when 
violent citywide events caused by pro-Communist strikes and massive demon- 
strations erupted in the colonial city as a spillover from the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in China. By political as well as practical considerations, Hong Kong film 
censors had to be very cautious to avoid the risk of provoking more social 
unrest by screening such a scandalous film as The Chairman, which would 
only infuriate leftist radicals in Hong Kong and further jeopardize the rule of 
the British authorities. 

In the most provocative scene in The Chairman, Hathaway/Peck engages 
in an ideological ping-pong match with Chairman Mao (played by Japanese 
American actor Conrad Yama) in the Chinese headquarters. The two oppo- 
nents are verbally battling over the meaning of the violence done during the 
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Cultural Revolution. Even before Chinese audiences had a chance to see the 
film with its unprecedented impersonation of Mao—they never did because 
of the ban—left-wing activists in Hong Kong had accused the film of sac- 
rilege to their great Chinese leader, and threatened to wreak havoc when 
the film crew came to the city to do shooting earlier in 1968. Sporadic riots 
erupted and a bomb scare was reported in Kowloon. The Hong Kong gov- 
ernment had to enforce a last-minute ban on Lee Thompson’s film unit to 
complete location filming after they arrived in town. As postwar Hong Kong 
often played the part of China for Hollywood cinema in this period,° this 
means that the government was ready to sacrifice any immediate economic 
interest for political stability. As an informed reader cautioned in the South 
China Morning Post, “What is much more important is that producers of 
future motion pictures are unlikely again to consider Hong Kong as a pos- 
sible locale for their location work.”° Colonial officials’ prohibition of the 
film’s shooting and screening reveals the cinematic politics of the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution during the Cold War. 

This chapter delineates the impact of film censorship and Chinese (PRC) 
cultural politics in screening modern China in the throes of the Cultural 
Revolution. When The Chairman and the pompous Hollywood prop- 
aganda against Red China were met with hostile criticism and resistance in 
Asian regions, an alternative vision of the Chinese Cultural Revolution and 
Chinese subjects as exemplifying social progress and equality began to take 
root in European intellectual circles.’ After examining the Hollywood film as 
a symptomatic figuration of Cold War geopolitical phenomena in Asia, the 
second part of this chapter deals more closely with Michelangelo Antonio- 
ni’s sympathetic visualization of contemporary Chinese societies and Chinese 
people in his documentary entitled Chung Kuo: Cina (Chung Kuo: China) 
(1972). Chung Kuo was shot during a time when utopian thoughts of Mao- 
ism seized the European intellectual imagination, but it was banned in 1974 
by the Chinese government amidst the geopolitics of the Cold War. Focus- 
ing on the geopolitical phenomena (Cold War) and transnational networks of 
Hong Kong, China, Europe, and America (Hollywood), this chapter probes 
how cultural tactics and censorial measures affected the production, exhibi- 
tion, circulation, and reception of transnational cinema on Maoist China at 
the peak of the Cultural Revolution in Cold War Asia. What were the views 
and ideas about (revolutionary) China and Asia in the minds of Anglo-Amer- 
ican (Hollywood) filmmakers and European (Italian) artists and intellectu- 
als? How do the governmental and the state censorships on the transnational 
films in question offer us new ways to understand propaganda and aesthetics 
in Cold War Asian cinema? In response to the current transnational paradigm 
mostly directed to contemporary cinematic phenomena, the study strives to 
reveal how Asian Cold War cultural politics as a global phenomenon affected 
and helped to shape the aesthetics and identity of two exemplars of Cold War 
coproductions. 
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Adapted by Ben Maddow from a Jay Richard Kennedy novel, The Chazr- 
man as an espionage genre film manifested the changing international power 
relations between the capitalist bloc and the communist bloc in Cold War 
Asian geopolitics of the 1960s. Hathaway’s spy mission to investigate China’s 
secret recipe of a powerful agricultural enzyme was indicative of the West’s 
perception of the Red China threat. As Hathaway is first called upon to 
meet Shelby, the British general in his London headquarters, it is the Soviet 
adviser Shertov who provides the intelligence with “some disagreeable film 
to show” to Hathaway, which is about the Chinese invention of the enzyme 
and its potential to manipulate agricultural Third World countries. The foot- 
age shown by Shertov has come as a disturbing proof of the rise of China 
for Britain and America as well as the Soviet Union. Another Soviet officer 
in the film, Benson, has been working closely with the British Intelligence 
Service throughout the entire process of Hathaway’s mission. The role of the 
Soviet intelligence in The Chairman is a narrative arrangement symptomatic 
of the Sino-Soviet split between the late 1950s and 1960s.° In the espionage 
drama, both the Chinese and the Soviet governments—after the split within 
the communist camp—are more likely to work with their opposite American 
and Britain agents. As Shelby tells Hathaway about the operation: “Russia’s 
helping us, up to a point. China’s a lot simpler. China just doesn’t like us.” 
The Soviet intelligence has also placed a secret agent inside China, who will 
come to Hathaway’s help if he finds himself in deep trouble during his mis- 
sion in China. At the end of the story, Hathaway runs for his life toward the 
Russian—Mongolian/Communist Chinese border; being pursued by the Chi- 
nese troops, the American spy is protected by the stationed Soviet army from 
the assault of Chinese soldiers. Meanwhile, the Soviets are burdened with 
the order of not shooting at the pursuing Chinese opponents. Apparently 
this was the film’s cautious gesture of preventing a war from breaking out 
between two communist superpowers on screen. 

What is worth notice is the politically subtle relationship between the Brit- 
ish military agency, as represented by General Shelby, and the cynical hero 
played by Peck who personifies the noble American character deeply commit- 
ted to the betterment of humankind with the aids of science. At the same 
time, he would also be ready to sacrifice his personal pursuit for American 
interests. Hathaway at first declines the proposal of the mission because of an 
opposition he holds to American Far East policy. As he tells Shelby, “I can’t 
undertake any job that might oblige me to kill.” His biting remark can be 
taken as an echoing criticism of the US involvement in the Vietnam War. But 
patriotism wins over his sense of sarcasm when a call from the US President 
changes his mind. Hathaway is still “a bigoted, narrow, America-first patriot” 
in his words. He justifies his decision to take part in the international espi- 
onage because he still espouses American morals and values, as he explains 
to Shelby: “I didn’t vote for him [the president], but I had to admit that 
he just possibly might be right.” Hathaway’s moral standing characteristically 
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reflects Hollywood’s self-perpetuating myth of American heroism and ide- 
alism, especially in contrast with the self-serving political interests of Britain 
and the Soviet Union which work together as the American’s cooperation 
partners in the film. On the other hand, Hathaway’s collaborative visit to 
China (under watchful eyes though) with the warm welcome he receives from 
Chairman Mao thematically manifests an ideological projection of China’s 
effort to improve relations with America and Western Europe in the wake of 
the Sino-Soviet split. The Chinese government lets Hathaway in because the 
Chinese desperately need his expertise for the new biotechnology. As a former 
associate of revered Chinese Professor Soong Li, who is now under the Red 
Guards’ captivity, Hathaway is considered by Mao as the one man in the field 
of biological science who can help the Chinese scientist to add the finishing 
touches to the enzyme formula. For the American government, Hathaway 
becomes the ideal agent to go undercover to glean top-secret information 
about the enzyme production without arousing any suspicion from the Chi- 
nese communists. 

Peck’s iconic heroism and self-righteousness in Hollywood would have 
been the reason why he is given the role of Hathaway who has doubts about 
the Chinese system as well as the Western establishments. As a Cold War 
propagandist film, The Chairman delivers ambiguous messages to audiences 
when Hathaway, after risking his life in China, has come to the revelation 
that the USA (as the Western liberal democracy that it represents) and China 
(Communism) are no different than each other when their leaders are more 
than willing to sacrifice individual lives for larger national interests in severe 
political situations. In his meeting with Chairman Mao during a ping-pong 
game, the film cuts back and forth between the scene of the ping-pong game 
in which Hathaway exchanges frank ideas with Mao as decently as they vol- 
ley the ball over the table, and that of London’s military headquarters where 
Shelby and Benson are tapping in their conversation. Benson, at one point, 
proposes that “We could (explode the device) ... Two birds with one stone”; 
he strongly advises Shelby to ignite the explosive device in Hathaway’s head 
so as to eliminate Mao (the greatest enemy to the Western world) even at the 
cost of killing their American agent. Back to Mao’s residence, Hathaway is 
seriously debating with Mao about the folly of the Great Leap Forward when 
the suffering of millions has been caused by the lofty ideals of the revolution. 
Hathaway reproaches Mao’s negligence of his Chinese subjects, stressing the 
dignity of individuals by saying that “one life is everything, and human tears 
must be counted one by one.” Hesitant as he seems about helping China to 
develop the enzyme, he makes a desperate bid to Mao that “China will not 
keep the enzyme to herself in order to blackmail a hungry world.” He does 
not want his scientific assistance to become a “crime” or political intrigue 
to be wielded by Chinese communists. Meanwhile, Shelby has called off 
the operation to kill Mao and Hathaway instantly after consulting with “the 
third” party (the USA). 
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The film, however, ends with a severely critiqued note on the liberal West 
when Hathaway, after he successfully takes home the secret enzyme formula 
and learns about the deadly device in his head, challenges Shelby that he has 
found his mission resting on the shaky ground of patriotism. He sardonically 
remarks, “The difference between the Chinese and us ... is that they’d have 
told their man the absolute truth. They’d have shown him the plastic dyna- 
mites wired to his brain. They’d have demanded that he be perfectly willing 
to blow himself up ... for the final victory of the peasant masses.” With an 
ironist’s humor, Hathaway praises the masterminds of this international espi- 
onage, including Shelby, for being “too kind, too thoughtful” to divulge 
to him the secret implant in his head; and “so you kept the switch in your 
hand ... ready to explode my skull without hurting my feelings!” When 
Shelby defends his (Western) position by saying, “I’d trade your life or my life 
or anybody else’s ... do anything ... use any deception, any weapon—to get 
a fingernail sample of that enzyme,” audiences may notice his similar tone to 
Mao’s, and begin to doubt or appreciate the film’s double-edged mockery of 
all superpowers alike in East and West. 

The critical edge of The Chairman, however, has been seriously under- 
mined by its James Bond overtones when the film followed the generic suc- 
cess of the espionage series. One of the reasons for the enduring appeal of 
Bond is “the connection to the geopolitics of the Cold War and the use of 
place-based imagery to convey intrigue, mystery and danger.” The places 
depicted in the Bond films actively “contribute to the geo-graphing of the 
Cold War as a series of Manichean struggles between good and evil” (Dodds 
2007, 77). In The Chairman, likewise, China 1s presented as a mysterious and 
hostile land for Westerners to visit. Hathaway is the Bond figure of unam- 
biguous (American) goodness. He comes to China via Hong Kong—the 
prime site and gateway of Chinese intelligence gathering. In his excursions 
into the innermost recesses of China, the hero is destined to face the gro- 
tesque villain, the Chinese Communist leader with unbridled desires and cru- 
elty to conquer the world. The Bondian conventions threaten to undercut the 
film’s subtle political ideas, unfortunately, especially when it emulates some 
of Bond’s campy unrealities. Clad in a well-cut suit, Hathaway is driven in a 
luxury Mercedes-Benz to the classiest hotel in Hong Kong, takes a private jet 
to China (Chengdu), and is invariably welcomed by flirtatious Asian women 
during his journey. Worse still, the film is invested with Hollywood’s Ori- 
entalist clichés, including scenes of striptease performance and drug dens of 
Hong Kong (Hong Kong Standard 1968). 

Produced in the Cold War political climate, The Chairman was caught in 
the paradoxical situation of ideological intervention and blockage when West- 
erners and their film crews were barred from entering China. Apparently, 
director Lee Thompson tried to make it up by bursting in the opening credits 
with fragmented images and actual photographs of Red Guards in demonstra- 
tions with the Little Red Books held in the hands. Even the impressive start 
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with Jerry Goldsmith’s ethnic musical scores cannot save the day given the 
film’s inadequate access to contemporary Chinese reality. Unable to film in 
China at the height of the Cultural Revolution, the crew went to Hong Kong 
but was met with demonstrations and threats from Chinese communists who 
claimed that the film would be “an insult to Chairman Mao” (Chibnall 2000, 
314-318). Official filming was cancelled by the Hong Kong government 
and had to be continued in Taiwan, where many of the location shots were 
done to substitute for scenes of Hong Kong and China. Besides the Chinese 
scenes, principal shooting of the film took place at the Pinewood Studios in 
London and at a variety of locations in the British capital and in Wales (where 
Peck’s final escape scene was featured). Whereas the film projects seamless 
transnational movements of the American spy across China and Asia, the film 
crew came to a frustrated impasse by being denied access to Hong Kong and 
China in the Cold War reality. It is on a different side of the same stalemate 
that I shall turn to Michelangelo Antonioni’s attempt to unveil the real face 
of revolutionary China in his documentary cinema. 


MICHELANGELO ANTONIONI: AVANT-GARDE CINEMATOGRAPHY 
IN REVOLUTIONARY CHINA 


In 1972, in the throes of the Cultural Revolution, Michelangelo Antonioni 
was invited by the Chinese Communist government to make a documen- 
tary of New China. Touring and filming in several cities and the country- 
side in three weeks, Antonioni and his crew edited the footage into a 3-hour 
40-minute documentary entitled Chung Kuo: Cina/Chung Kuo: China 
(1972). While the Italian director believed his film had delivered a most sym- 
pathetic and pensive visualization of contemporary Chinese societies and 
Chinese people, the documentary was banned in 1974 by the Chinese gov- 
ernment (after a few international screenings of the film). In fact, Chinese 
audiences had never seen Chung Kuo tor decades until 2004 with a retrospec- 
tive of the works of the famous Italian director at Beijing Film Academy. 

What indeed raised the ire of the Chinese government in banning Chung 
Kuo outright, a film that apparently delivered rather humanistic pictures of 
China to the outside world at the peak of the Cultural Revolution? Anton- 
ioni directed his exploratory documentary by roaming with his camera on 
the streets, focusing on ordinary people and their faces, observing their daily 
lives, rituals, work, and entertainments, and pondering human existence 
against the environment. As Umberto Eco (1977, 9) commented, 


A western artist, particularly inclined to plumb the depths of existential prob- 
lems and to emphasize the representation of personal relationships rather than 
abstract dialectical problems and the class struggle, speaks to us about the daily 
life of the Chinese within the revolution rather than showing the revolution as 
the moment of primary contradiction. 
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Whereas Eco pinpointed the deep-seated issue of how to view and understand 
China with foreign eyes, the backlash against Antonioni on the mainland 
could have resulted from immediate political confrontations between Mao- 
ist China and the Soviet Union. While Antonioni was making his documen- 
tary in China, the Soviet Union had already been screening an anti-Chinese 
documentary, Night Over China: The Grandeur and Folly of China’s Fallen 
Revolution, produced in 1971 by its Central Studio for Documentary Film. 
The Soviet propaganda was meant to indict Mao’s China in the wake of the 
Sino-Soviet split in the 1960s. After the release of Chung Kuo, the Soviet 
government went further to use some episodes of Antonioni’s documentary 
as evidence of its indictment of China (Liu 2014, 25). The deepening dip- 
lomatic dispute caused by the Soviet Union’s use of Chung Kuo infuriated 
the Gang of Four, then the leading power of the Cultural Revolution, which 
launched vehement criticisms of Antonioni’s film on the mainland, and even 
imposed a ban on its screening overseas, including Greece, Sweden, Germany, 
and France, through diplomatic pressures (Bachmann and Antonioni 1975, 
30). Severe ideological criticisms leveled at the film were also understood 
as the Gang of Four’s political campaign against Zhou Enlai, China’s prime 
minister who approved the Italian project as China’s moderating diplomacy 
to gradually open up the communist country to the Western world (Bona 
2014, 48). 

Acknowledging the political subtexts in which Antonioni’s visual rep- 
resentation of China was subject to dispute helps us to view the concrete 
event of this cultural encounter through the lens of the global Cold War 
conflicts. In the early 1970s, China sought to ease strained relations with the 
United States. US President Nixon’s visit to China in February 1972 and his 
meeting with Chairman Mao marked a new and crucial phase in US—PRC 
relations and ended more than two decades of separation of the two coun- 
tries. Through news broadcasting, Nixon’s visit allowed the American public 
to view images of Communist China for the first time. Simultaneously, the 
PRC set out to develop cultural diplomacy with Western European countries 
(Liu 2014, 26). To promote China’s public image on the international stage, 
the Chinese government approved RAI’s (Italy’s TV) project of shooting a 
documentary about China. Widely recognized as a left-wing filmmaker in the 
West, Antonioni took a clear anti-Fascist stance during World War II, and was 
one of the early members of Italian neo-realists who targeted his camera at 
the marginal people and localities in postwar Italy, particularly in his early fea- 
ture films and documentaries. In the eyes of the Chinese government, “Anto- 
nioni was tapped to make a documentary because it was felt that the famous 
filmmaker and avowed Maoist would make a sympathetic presentation of 
China’s modernization to the West” (Shen 2004, 22). However, the Italian 
auteur’s probing camerawork, subtle editorializing and meandering gaze dis- 
mayed and outraged mainland officials. Having come to China with optimism 
and enthusiasm, Antonioni was “nervous and troubled” by the ban on the 
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film, and was going through his personally paradoxical drama: “the anti-Fascist 
artist who went to China inspired by affection and respect and who found 
himself accused of being a Fascist, a reactionary in the pay of Soviet revision- 
ism and American imperialism, hated by 800 million persons” (Eco 1977, 9). 
Back in his homeland, Antonioni’s film was greeted with sarcasm by Italian 
Maoists, who attacked Antonioni’s film as an “honest monologue” and a 
futile attempt to capture revolutionary China with the “most bourgeois and 
positivistic of all art” (Antonioni 2007b, 113-114). 

In Antonioni’s Chung Kuo, the visual projection of China has to be under- 
stood within the global context of the Cold War, in which some progressive 
European intellectuals had positive views and ideas about (revolutionary) 
China. Chung Kuo was shot during a time when utopian thoughts of Mao- 
ism seized the European intellectual imagination. Disillusioned with Amer- 
ican and Western values, and dissatisfied with social and working conditions 
in Italy, a significant number of Italian students, workers, and intellectuals 
began to appreciate Maoism and the Cultural Revolution, in which “they 
saw a rejection of established power and the practical application of Marxism- 
Leninism” (Bona 2014, 44). As a filmmaker and artist, however, Antonioni 
was all too aware of the pitfalls of ideology and fantasy. In introducing his 
published screenplay of Chung Kuo, he warned himself against succumbing 
to the “Chinese temptation.” Antonioni (2007b, 108) said, “There is an idea 
of China based on books, on ideology, on political faith, that does not need 
to be verified through the journey like the one I was so fortunate to take.” 
In shooting the documentary, he sought to avert his juvenile fantasies about 
China and make a distinction between imagination and the visual reality that 
he encountered with the camera. “The China I saw is no fairy tale. It is a 
human landscape, very different from ours, yet also concrete and modern. 
These are the faces that have invaded the screen of my film” (109). 

Antonioni’s cinematic approach to featuring Chinese human figures (their 
faces often in close-up shots, gestures, ways of living) in their respective envi- 
ronments, captured by his candid camera, can be taken as his faith in the 
penetrating power of the camera to elicit “truth” or “authenticity” buried 
underneath visual constructs as concrete pictures. Enhanced by improved 
techniques and apparatuses (the development of light, compact, synchronous 
sound 16 mm cameras soon after World War II, creatively used by innovative 
Western filmmakers like Antonioni himself), Antonioni attempted to employ 
his available cinematic apparatuses to break the bounds imposed by his Chi- 
nese hosts in shooting. The harsh reality that the filmmaker soon found in 
his trip was that the Chinese government had already arranged the itinerary 
of his shooting (in major cities of Beijing, Shanghai, Suzhou, Nanjing, and 
Henan Province, the areas officially recognized as highly representative of the 
achievement of Chinese Communist rule). Antonioni and his crew under- 
took three days of tough negotiations with the authorities about his itiner- 
ary. In Henan, the crew diverted from the arranged itinerary and slipped into 
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the marketplace and rural towns where they managed to take sneak shots. 
Responding to the disclaimer that much of his footage was done under the 
surveillance of the Chinese authorities that limited his possibilities for move- 
ment, Antonioni’s squarely rejected the claim that the film was mere propa- 
ganda. He reflected philosophically that “he probably would not have gotten 
closer to the truth if he had had a free hand” (Chatman 1985, 168). What 
the authorities permitted him to see was the “preestablished” muse en scéne. 
Antonioni did not believe that “the documentary would be closer to reality 
if ‘preestablished’ scenes were absent”; and the representations “are evidently 
the image that the Chinese want to give of themselves, and it is not an image 
uprooted from the reality of the country” (Antonioni 2007b, 110). 

Antonioni (2007a, 114) squarely refuted the claim that his cinematic ven- 
ture was like a journey taken by a mere tourist. “I do not like to travel as a 
tourist,” claimed the director. The Italian auteur would have in mind Dziga 
Vertov’s famous early silent film The Man with the Movie Camera (1929), a 
documentary in the genre of the city symphony documenting the revolu- 
tionary changes and modernization in the new Soviet society. But Anton- 
ioni would not have plenty of time or enjoy the resources and state support 
such as Vertov received from the Soviet government in shooting his docu- 
mentary (that Vertov’s montage and formal experiment soon later fell out of 
favor with the Soviet regime is another story). But both avant-garde filmmak- 
ers shared the belief in the camera (Vertov called his cinema the “kino-eye”/ 
“camera-eye”) and the magical penetrating power of their camerawork in 
capturing a contemporary society on the move. “I find it difficult to have 
a definitive idea of that reality in constant change that is contemporary 
China,” said Antonioni (2007a, 107). The core issue relates to the dialec- 
tics of freedom/moment and restriction/surveillance: the filmmaker had to 
resort to cinematic expressions to seek the truth as he was working under 
the pressure of Cold War politics. The dialectic of seeing and not seeing is 
worth pondering—what is allowed and not allowed to view China. In this 
sense, Antonioni had to make the most of the artistic “freedom” of a moving 
camera to “verify” or “question” the reality which he entrusted to cinematic 
recording. As he said, “I did not want to go on searching for an imaginary 
China, and that I entrusted myself to visual reality” (Antonioni 2007b, 109). 
In this sense, the film is not a documentary of China but a documentary of 
Antonioni looking at China (Rohdie 1990, 132-133). 

Antonioni’s color documentary about Chinese people and their life is 
divided into three parts: Beijing and its surroundings; the provinces of Henan 
and Jiangsu, and the cities of Suzhou and Nanjing; and Shanghai city. The 
use of lightweight 16 mm cameras enabled the filmmaker to capture the Chi- 
nese subjects and their life at close range and in long distance. Antonioni is 
considered to have made much use of “the ‘candid cinema’ and the telepho- 
to-zoom lens to catch off-guard expressions and activity” (Fitzpatrick 1983, 
89). The camerawork alternates between close-ups on people and pans over 
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the environments. The cinematic style is actually Antonioni’s signature stamp 
in presenting human figures against naturalistic or urban landscapes, allowing 
the audience space for contemplating the human condition. Voice-over com- 
mentary is sparsely used if not entirely subdued; but when it is adopted, it is 
supposed to supplement social information for the scenes viewed. The audio- 
visual techniques serve to fulfil the auteur’s stylistic intention of watching 
China as an observer, as in the opening commentary the voice-over plainly 
states that the film “does not pretend to explain China”; rather it seeks “to 
start to observe this great repertoire of faces, gesture and habits.” 

In response to the Chinese government’s criticism of Chung Kuo as a piece 
of anti-Chinese propaganda, Antonioni remarked in an interview in 1974, 


What I want to say is that everything I did in China was done in complete 
accord with the people who were there to accompany me. Usually there were 
eight of them. In Nanking | Nanjing] there were fourteen. Thus I never did 
anything that wasn’t allowed and I never shot anything without their being 
present. I don’t see what they are accusing me of now. (Bachmann and Anton- 
ioni 1975, 30) 


Antonioni’s documentary is invested with lengthy episodes that are clearly 
intended to be viewed by a foreign spectatorship: the Great Wall, school 
children singing and dancing, factory workers, farmers, and soldiers in their 
diligent working routines or parades, common people’s organizations and 
meetings, and the prolonged last scene of acrobats performing on stage. 
Antonioni explained that these were the “representations”—images that the 
Chinese wished to provide but not images forced upon the reality of the 
country. Homay King (2000, 105) observes that “the film read at times like a 
carefully composed Chinese self-portrait.” Antonioni put it in a philosophical 
way that an identity of self-fashioning is also a part of reality and therefore 
should not be taken literally as political propaganda: “It is propaganda, but 
it is not a lie” (Antonioni 2007b, 110). For Homay King (2000, 108), “The 
film seems to indicate that the pictures are neither false nor authentic as per- 
tains to China; rather, they constitute a genuine record of things that have 
been conceived from the start as a visual message to the rest of the world.” As 
Antonioni quoted Lu Xun’s witticism, 


Truth, naturally, is not easy. It is difficult, for instance, to behave in a truthful 
way. When I am giving a speech, my attitude is never completely true because 
I speak differently to friends than to children. It is possible, however, to say 
things that are quite true in a voice that is quite sincere. (Antonioni 2007b, 
107) 


The Italian filmmaker seems to say that there is hardly a reality or truth “out 
there,” and one could only arrive at different forms of representing the real- 
ity, presented honestly and sincerely to the audience. 
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To translate Lu Xun’s “sincere voice” into Antonioni’s cinematography, I 
notice in the film that Antonioni and his crew are able to make good use of 
the moving camera against the control of the official mzse en scéne, in order to 
embrace chance and contingency in discovering new reality in a way that is 
beyond the control of the authorities. Skillfully alternating close-ups and long 
takes, pans and tracking shots, the camera follows pedestrian life by featur- 
ing tai players, cyclists, trucks laden with people, rickshaw men, workers of 
hand-pushed or towed wagons, people chatting in teahouses, boatpeople and 
daily life on the river, and so on. More significant, the documentary captured 
a motley picture of quotidian urban and rural life that had been underrepre- 
sented if not totally vanished in the grandiose rhetoric of the Cultural Rev- 
olution. Antonioni believed that it was the Chinese people (their faces and 
features), rather than abstract political ideology, that should be the very pro- 
tagonists of his ethnographic film. The “camera-eye” in Chung Kuo is enam- 
ored by the Chinese faces, and the camerawork often presents us a pensive 
picture of the Chinese figures in focus. 


The camera gives us a sense of surprised discovery, not so much of objects 
and environments as of people: their faces and their behavior at the exercises 
in which “they move rhythmically, as following a music which no one else can 
hear.” The close-ups on faces are inquiring, as if Antonioni hoped to pry some 
secret from skin and eyes and hair. But what the camera saw was serenity, placid- 
ity, at most curiosity. The voice-over goes, “Emotions and miseries are almost 
invisible in China, circumscribed by modesty and reserve.” And the faces, espe- 
cially of young people, always show vigor and strength. (Chatman 1985, 172) 


In fact, a common ground that Antonioni might have shared with the Chi- 
nese authorities is his interest in the human subject, the new socialist man/ 
woman, who better symbolized the changes in New China, and specifically 
during the Cultural Revolution. 

But beneath the surface of optimism and the rosy picture of revolution- 
ary China Antonioni manages to deploy the “candid camera” and the tele- 
photo-zoom lens to catch the off-guard expressions and activity of Chinese 
people. His crew at times managed to break through the organized itiner- 
ary, shooting impromptu scenes that surely had offended the accompany- 
ing official guides. In the visit to Henan Province, the crew came through a 
free market which was apparently widely tolerated in socialist China. Anto- 
nioni asked to get off the bus against the wishes of his escorts (Bachmann 
and Antonioni 1975, 30). The crew sneaked into a neighboring village and 
took snapshots of the villagers. In the filmed sequence entirely done in an 
unorganized manner, the voice-over gives a self-reflexive commentary on how 
strange the Europeans would have looked in the eyes of the Chinese subjects 
being filmed: “These Chinese have never seen a Westerner. They come to the 
doorways: amazed, a bit scared and curious, they can’t resist the temptation 
to stare at us.” This sequence shows a bunch of villagers who encounter the 
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crew and the camera (for the first time) with astonishment; some look at the 
camera and then run away. A young boy hides at the doorstep and then peeks 
out at the crew. As the crew went on filming, the narrator reminds us that 
“it’s us who are peculiar and foreign. For the people, to the other side of 
the camera, we’re completely unknown and perhaps a bit ridiculous. A hard 
blow against our European arrogance. For one-fourth of the earth’s popula- 
tion, we’re so unfamiliar that it fills us with awe.”? This ironic commentary 
gives the documentary a modernist touch on the act of filmmaking itself by 
highlighting the director and the crew as a part of the film on display, the 
human objects of scrutiny by the Chinese people they filmed (and the Chi- 
nese authorities that sought to instruct them what to film). 

The self-conscious camera and its portraiture of Chinese people’s faces and 
responses may be reminiscent of early Western photographs of Chinese peo- 
ple that mostly served as a visual testimony to the deficiency of Chinese mate- 
rial life and the lack of modernization. Or, in a Western-centric ethnographic 
reading, as Susan Sontag once put it, the Chinese do not share “good man- 
ners of a |Western| camera culture” because in China, picture-taking always 
involves posing and consent; thus the Chinese are not accustomed to being 
photographed or pursued by a stranger in a public place even as the pho- 
tographer stays at a discreet distance (Sontag 1978). Comparatively, Antonio- 
ni’s attitude was more liberal and receptive of the cultural difference in seeing 
the Chinese subjects’ responses before the (intrusive) camera. Instead of 
commenting on the awkward reactions of the Chinese villagers being filmed 
as a sign of provincial backwardness, the voice-over in Chung Kuo turns the 
table on the (European) cinematographer himself, pointing to the diminished 
presence and ignorance of the Europeans and the futility of their arrogance 
in facing the people and descendants of a once great civilization and now a 
hopeful revolutionizing country. The tone of respect and restraint on the part 
of the filmmaker at the same time hides his sense of fascination with as well 
as alienation from Red China beyond the surface of apparent poverty that he 
witnessed. 

In the Suzhou section, Antonioni’s admiration of Chinese civilization is 
expressed by the voice-over that compares himself with Marco Polo, acknowl- 
edging that the great Italian pioneer was “surprised at the level of civiliza- 
tion” he observed in his visit to China, testified by the making of “paper 
money, silk brocade, and stone bridges high enough for two ships to pass.” 
The voice-over states that Suzhou reminds the Italian filmmaker of Venice, 
and the film presents lengthy footage of the waterway and the boatpeople 
captured by a lingering camera. The beauty of the river and the serene picture 
of the boatpeople in the scene call to mind Antonioni’s early film Gente del 
Po/People of the Po (1943), a nine-minute documentary about the harshness 
of country life. But Antonioni was also criticized in his homeland for produc- 
ing a “decadent” film instead of a genuine neo-realistic work of social indig- 
nation; for “Antonioni’s camera regularly abandons his characters in order to 
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focus on the ephemeral formal beauties of the river Po overwhelmed by the 
mist” (Williams 2008, 50). 

Likewise, the Suzhou scene in Chung Kuo is imbued with the poetic 
beauty of Chinese frugality and perseverance. In another lengthy episode of a 
teahouse in Shanghai, the film features the sights and sounds of the patrons, 
captured by a wandering camera with the voice-over silenced, presenting a 
peaceful canvas of Chinese life as it is. In these scenes, the obsessive attach- 
ment to human subjects and the loose storyline match nicely the auteur’s 
early documentary style; since in his early works—the documentaries People 
of the Po and Nettezza Urbana/Sanitation Department (1948 )—Antonioni 
was used to abandoning sequential storylines in favor of individuals and their 
portraits (Bona 2014, 45). In this sense, Chung Kuo can be viewed cross-cul- 
turally as Antonioni’s personal work imbued with his early cinematic trade- 
marks applied to his aesthetic visualizations of China, with an affectionate 
eye and a touch of nostalgia. For instance, the documentary features a series 
of poetic images of Chinese subjects situated against their respective rural, 
urban, or architectural landscapes, the interactions between human and envi- 
ronment intrinsic to the auteur’s oeuvres. From a dialectical point of view, 
for Antonioni to address his European viewing public by documenting 
Chineseness in images of simplicity, modesty, and dexterity, the film entailed 
the search for China as a potential utopia, as well as launching a critique of 
industrialization and modernization in Western societies. 

In several episodes of Chung Kuo, including the Suzhou River scene, 
Antonioni introduces the background music of revolutionary operas as a 
“modern motif” of China interlaced with images of traditional or rural Chi- 
nese life. Unfortunately, the filmmaker’s formal experiment is destined to 
offend Chinese ideologues in their vulgarized reading of the film. One of 
the controversial episodes concerns the depiction of a model pig farm. The 
images of pig-raising are accompanied by a musical fragment of a Beying 
opera (a revolutionary opera, an aria from Ode of the Dragon River). Eco con- 
sidered the Chinese misinterpretation as a semiotic problem in deciphering 
the multiple and subtle meanings of the cinematic shots. The image of pigs 
set against the music of Being opera could be disturbing, Eco explained 
(1977, 11), for “evoking in the Chinese viewer the same reaction that a 
bishop might experience seeing a clinch accompanied by the hymn Tantum 
Ergo.” But contemporary critics have pointed out that the controversy arose 
not so much from intercultural misunderstanding as from the whimsical read- 
ing of Chinese leaders during the Cultural Revolution. “The off-the-record 
reason behind the critiques was that when Jiang Qing watched Antonioni’s 
work, she reportedly commented that the sequence of the pigsty was ‘unac- 
ceptable’ as it compared revolutionary China to pigs” (as cited in Bona 2014, 
48). Since Jiang Qing considered the theatrical transformation one of her 
most glorious achievements, Antonioni’s montage would have offended her 
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and offered her an excuse to attack the film as representative of Western cul- 
ture and values (Liu 2014, 30-31). 

The monologic voice-over occasionally irritated the Chinese authorities, 
for instance, in the audio comments made in the scenes of Shanghai. The 
opening remark speaks the historical truth that modern Shanghai was largely 
built by colonial powers. When his Chinese escorts told Antonioni, with 
pride, that a refinery in Shanghai had been built from nothing, using scav- 
enged material, the film’s voice-over emphasizes the miracle of “this hum- 
ble factory, made with discarded materials.” Umberto Eco (1977, 10) wittily 
made an excuse for Antonioni’s comment, which he understood as an expres- 
sion of “Western taste for the ingeniousness of bricolage, to which we cur- 
rently attribute aesthetic value.” But Chinese viewers (the authorities) took 
it as an insult to China’s “inferior” industry, “just at the historical moment in 
which they are successfully closing their industrial gap.” Communist officials 
no doubt found fault with Antonioni’s commentary, seeing it as intended to 
denigrate the achievement and modernization of the country. 

Some of the malignant critiques of Chinese ideologues’ on Chung Kuo 
relate to the formal properties of filmmaking with regard to cross-cultural 
conflicts in cinematic language. In shooting the monumental bridge on the 
Yangzi River in Nanjing (the Nanking bridge )—another sign of construction 
in socialist China—Antonioni gives a modernistic treatment of the industrial 
structure by showing frontal as well as oblique shots of the bridge, while the 
camera follows facial and bodily features of the soldiers and workers juxta- 
posed with the bridge background (a typical Antonioni aesthetics of human 
and environment). To Chinese eyes, Eco explained that Antonioni’s sharply 
angled and tilted shot of the Nanking bridge might seem “distorted and 
unstable, because a culture which prizes frontal representation and symmet- 
rical distance shots cannot accept the language of Western cinema which, to 
suggest impressiveness, foreshortens frames from below, prizing dissymme- 
try and tension over balance” (Eco 1977, 11). Eco’s cross-cultural reflection 
harks back to the practice of European avant-garde photography and cine- 
matography in the early twentieth century, which privileged the unexpected 
vantage points as the axis of modernity and visuality over balanced perspec- 
tives of the Renaissance legacy. 

Returning to the Shanghai scenes, in fact Chung Kuo presents a wealth of 
frontal shots (sometimes extreme close-ups) of Chinese faces with an inquir- 
ing camera, apparently equipped with telephoto and zoom lenses. Antonioni 
intends to show concrete Chinese people and down-to-earth daily urban life 
rather than the ideal “type” of revolutionary heroes or an imaginary China in 
abstraction. As Antonioni articulated his cinematic principle, “In seeking out 
the face of this new society I followed my natural tendency to concentrate 
on individuals, and to show the new man, rather than the political and social 
structures which the Chinese revolution created” (Bachmann and Antonioni 
1975, 29). Rey Chow’s comment (2013, 5) may aptly pinpoint the gist of 
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Antonioni’s photographic realism in the ethnographic encounter as seen in 
the Shanghai street scenes: “Antonioni wished with modesty and goodwill to 
capture China in as natural a manner as possible, because such naturalism ... 
has been assumed since photography’s arrival to be what the photographic 
image is all about.” Antonioni’s snapshots are taken in an unrehearsed and 
contingent manner “when people are in motion, engaged in their activities, 
unaware of or simply not heeding the camera’s existence.” To put it in Eco’s 
words, “Antonioni explores with realistic gusto the faces of the old and of 
children, but Chinese revolutionary art is not realistic, it is symbolic, and [it | 
presents, in poster as in film, and ‘ideal type’ that goes beyond ethnic charac- 
teristics” (1977, 10). Significantly, the nature of snapshots in Chung Kuo is 
quintessentially at odds with the symbolic code of revolutionary art and poli- 
tics during the Cultural Revolution. 

Chung Kuo came out only with very limited screenings in the early 1970s. 
In refuting Chinese attempts to sabotage the screening of his documentary of 
China over the world, Antonioni once made a polemical statement: “I want 
the Chinese to know this: during the war, as a member of the Resistance, 
I was condemned to death!” (Bachmann and Antonioni 1975, 26). To his 
crushing sorrow, Antonioni had been troubled for decades by the offensive 
receptions of his film both back home and in China, regardless of Antonioni’s 
public appeal to the left-wing brotherhood worldwide. His story bespeaks the 
predicament of a left-wing cosmopolitan intellectual filmmaker in his encoun- 
ter with China. At the end of Chung Kuo, the voice-over narrates the direc- 
tor’s reflection about the representation of reality: “China opens its doors, 
but is still a largely remote and unknown world. We could have a bit more 
than a glimpse of it. There’s a saying of ancient China: ‘You can draw the 
skin of a tiger, not its bones. You can draw the face of a man, but not his 
heart.’” Yet, Antonioni would still remain faithful to his credo, as the voice- 
over announces in the beginning of the film, “I still believe, after so many 
years in the cinema, that images have meaning.” 

This credibility ascribed to the power of photographic images is most 
prominently articulated in Antonioni’s Blow Up (1966) that figures the pho- 
tographer protagonist in his search for the truth of a murder lying behind 
photographic images. The film that mirrors and allegorizes the auteur’s desire 
and predicament as a visual artist perhaps can be used to describe Antonio- 
ni’s everlasting question on visual representation. How well can the filmmaker 
tell people or himself about the realities of China submerged beneath a wel- 
ter of visual data as he has recorded? Speaking of his ambition to document 
China to approach a multitude of men and film thirty thousand meters of 
film in twenty-two days, Antonioni (2007b, 109) responded with a modest 
proposition: 


Here it is, this is China, this is the new man (or the opposite), this is the role in 
world revolution (or the opposite) ... These are the Chinese that I was able to 
film in a few weeks of work, on a trip that has given me unforgettable emotions. 
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Do you want to follow me on this trip, which has enriched my life and which 
could also enrich yours? 


In his search for the “new man” in revolutionary China, would the filmmaker 
fall into a similar situation of the photographer in Blow Up, in which he may 
become “a victim imprisoned within the glass walls of his strategies of deceit” 
(as cited in Kozloff 1967, 30)? Antonioni’s documentary and ethnographic 
practice, King asserts (2000, 111), is “predicted on an aesthetic of surfaces 
rather than on the penetration and exposure of deep-lying secrets.” “It 1s 
not so much that China is unrepresentable, Antonioni seems to say, as it 1s 
that one can only see what is there to see.” If King believes that Antonioni’s 
Chinese venture has yielded undesirable depictions, then what did Antonioni 
gain from his Chinese experience? In a later interview, the filmmaker revealed 
that he had become more conscious of the liberty of the camera in filming 
The Passenger (1975), and would feel more confident about his distinctive 
realistic style as a “personal cinema,” or a “viewpoint cinema” (Bachmann 
and Antonioni 1975, 27). “While my early documentaries prepared me for 
features, this Chinese experience has prepared me for the new way in which I 
have used the camera in The Passenger.” “I have replaced my objectivity with 
that of the camera. I can direct it any way I want; as a director, I am God. I 
can allow myself any kind of liberty” (27). In other words, learning from the 
constraints imposed by Chinese Cold War politics in his Asian journey, the 
film master is able to turn to the potential of cinematic art and develop a truly 
cosmopolitan cinema to his own credit. 


REELECTION 


This chapter studies two cases of transnational cinematic productions con- 
cerning the Chinese Cultural Revolution and their respective receptions in 
Asia, and elaborates the interactive forces of censorship and propaganda at 
work in response to Cold War geopolitical phenomena. Rather than conceive 
censorship and politics merely as the driver of cultural repression, the study 
unveils how politics productively affects the aesthetics and identity of trans- 
national filmmaking when filmmakers working under political constraints 
have to seek creative and critical spaces for their works. The Chairman, as a 
supranational (Britain and American) Hollywood coproduction, seeks to tran- 
scend established national boundaries with the spy’s imaginative excursions 
into Communist China. Amidst the political paranoia and ideological fer- 
ment, cinema has become a complex configuration of “space” informed by 
Cold War geopolitical structures, engaging the concerns, fantasies, and ideal- 
izations of the nations and their individual subjects caught in the Manichean 
struggle of good and evil. The Hollywood movie provides a cinematic plat- 
form, in which Hong Kong (with Taiwan) serves as a productive place for the 
invocation of Asian cinema, an international venue for America to negotiate 
its global power and reach in China and Asia. Although The Chairman is not 
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without a sense of political humor in critiquing America’s foreign policy in 
Asia, the spy film is infused with Orientalist denigrations of Asian women and 
politically biased images of Red China. In this sense, it is critically significant 
to notice how the left-wing and cosmopolitan filmmaker Antonioni collabo- 
rates with China to produce an “authentic” picture of revolutionary China in 
the eyes of the European director. Instead of following the monumental rhet- 
oric of the Cultural Revolution, Antonioni chooses to zero in on the everyday 
and the mundane of the common people as the protagonists captured by his 
moving camera in the documentary.!° Avoiding the pitfalls of abstract politi- 
cal discourse as he does, however, Antonioni is overwhelmed by another cre- 
ation of Orientalist Other, viewing China’s socialist project as the future hope 
for a just and equal society, thus leveling self-criticism against European soci- 
eties already marred by developments of industrialization and modernization. 
The historical outcome that Antonioni’s well-intended cinematic representa- 
tion of China has resulted in unequivocally scathing attacks by Chinese critics 
bespeaks the adverse geopolitical situation, in which faith in cinematic art and 
truth-seeking can be frustrated by propaganda and censorship. Altogether 
the two controversial films provide a window through which to glimpse the 
complex relationship between transnational cinema, geopolitical conflicts, and 
colonial and national governances, revealing how they come to shape cine- 
matic and cultural propaganda and art in Cold War Asia. 


NOTES 


1. The writing of this chapter was supported by the General Research Fund (GRE 
641013): “Colonial Censorship and the Cultural Politics of Hong Kong Cin- 
ema in the Cold War.” 

2. Colonial officials established a secretive film censorship system without a legal 
base in postwar Hong Kong, which was primarily political censorship at its 
core, until the illegal practice was revealed in the 1980s. See Ng, “Inhibition 
vs. Exhibition: Political Censorship of Chinese and Foreign Cinemas in Post- 
war Hong Kong.” For a detailed history of the censorship system in Hong 
Kong, see Lee, “From Cold War Politics to Moral Regulation: Film Censor- 
ship in Colonial Hong Kong.” 

3. The Chairman was submitted for censorship in September 1969. It was 
banned. No appeal was lodged by the US distributor against the Panel’s deci- 
sion. “Annual Report on Film Censorship” (January—December 1969). 

4. In another report, for instance, the censor reiterated the risk of showing for- 
eign films with remarks on Mao: “Either in jest or as a fashion, some of the 
English-speaking films are found to have been beset with references to Mao 
Tse-tung [Mao Zedong| and/or Red Guards that could be taken seriously by 
those who lack the sense of humor (such as comparing a negro’s eyes with 
Mao Tse-tung’s as being in the shape of an almond, calling a negro’s mother- 
in-law a member of the Red Guards, etc.),” “Annual Report on Film Censor- 
ship” (January—December 1970). 
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5. As a colonial city in postwar Asia, Hong Kong served as the primary “exotic 
East” of the Hollywood cinematic imagination. Some prime examples are 
Henry King’s Love Is a Many-splendored Thing (1955), Edward Dmytryk’s Sol- 
dier of Fortune (1955), and Richard Quine’s The World of Suzie Wong (1960). 
For an analysis of Soldier of Fortune, a film that illuminates the Cold War 
impact on Hollywood’s imagining of Hong Kong, see Luk (2014, 138-148). 

6. Salt, “The Chairman,” South China Morning Post, 30 November 1968, 19. 
Noteworthy is that Robert Wise’s The Sand Pebbles (1966), a Hollywood big- 
budget film about the American navy’s intrusion into China’s Yangtze River in 
1926, had most of its location shooting in Hong Kong off Lantau Island and 
Sai Kung. Thus, Salt noted, “Major pictures—such as The Sand Pebbles—bring 
in considerable funds to the Colony and employ, even if only for a short time, 
a considerable local labor force.” The Sand Pebbles, however, was banned from 
screening in Hong Kong in 1967. 

7. French intellectuals tended to venerate the Chinese Cultural Revolution as 
the epitome of social transformation. See Lowe, Critical Terrains: French and 
British Ortentalisms. 

8. After Nikita Khrushchev succeeded Joseph Stalin as the Soviet Premier in 
1953, he began “de-Stalinization” and denounced Stalin’s excesses, pursu- 
ing a peaceful coexistence with the capitalist world. Khrushchev’s diplomatic 
approaches to the West led Mao Zedong to believe that the Soviets were a 
potentially unreliable partner. Mao’s ideological engagement with continuous 
revolution and his disagreement with the Soviet diplomatic adjustment with 
the capitalist world can relate to Mao’s determination to implement radical 
policies such as the Great Leap Forward and the development of nuclear weap- 
ons. Mao would have wanted China to replace the Soviet Union as the com- 
munist superpower. For an analysis of the role of ideological divergences in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict, see Luthi (2008). 

9. Quoted in Chow (2013, 9). 

10. Among the few documentaries on revolutionary China in the 1970s, Joris 
Ivens’s twelve-part French documentary How Yukong Moved the Mountains 
(Comment Yukong dépla¢ga les montagnes) produced in 1976 stood out as an 
intensive study of the Cultural Revolution, providing detailed reflections of the 
Chinese people involved in the process of radical social change. For a discus- 
sion of Ivens’s film, see Waugh (1976, 3-6). 
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The Long Road to Global Hollywood: Shaw 
Brothers, Golden Harvest, and Dalian Wanda 


See Kam Tan 


The Cold War drew a firm line between the “free world” and the Communist 
bloc. As a consequence, films made in the People’s Republic of China (PRC), 
founded in 1949, primarily circulated within the Chinese (mainland) borders 
and also in Communist(-friendly) countries. Movies without overt political 
overtones variously found their way to “Sinophone” (Shih 2007, 1-39) ter- 
ritories such as Hong Kong, Macao, and elsewhere in the Chinese diaspora, 
especially in Southeast Asia. They included opera films based on traditional 
Chinese folktales such as Liang Shanbo and Zhu Yingtat (Liang Shanbo yu 
Zhu Yingta, dir. Sang Hu and Huang Sha, 1953; Shanghai Film), Marriage 
of the Fairy Princess (Tianxian pet, dir. Shi Hui, 1955; Shanghai Film), and 
Third Sister Liu (Liu San Jie, dir. Su Li, 1961; Changchun Film), and war 
films set in pre-1949 PRC like The Naval Battle of 1894 (Jiawu fengyun, dir. 
Lin Nong, 1962; Changchun Film). These films were few and far between, 
but those mainland films that did appear in the diasporic Chinese market dur- 
ing the Cold War era were generally well received, save for Taiwan (or “free” 
China) where PRC films were inevitably banned. In the meantime, the British 
colony of Hong Kong became the Chinese-language filmmaking center 
in the Chinese diaspora. This development initially resulted from the flight 
of capital and refugees, including filmmakers, from the mainland, during the 
Chinese Civil War and again in the aftermath of the Communist victory, and 
then from around the mid-1950s onward, with corporate investments from 
Malayan Singapore, most notably, the Shaw Organisation and the Cathay 
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Organisation. Both had film studios in Singapore and extensive cinema chains 
in the Chinese diaspora. Exilic mainlanders such as businessman Li Zuyong 
(1903-1959) founded Yong Wah Studio around 1947, at the same time 
his compatriots, movie mogul Zhang Shankun (d. 1957) of Shanghai’s Xin 
Hua Film (1934-1946) and publisher Yuan Yang’an (1905-1994) of Shang- 
hai Liang You Publishing (1925-1946), cofounded Great Wall Pictures 
(Chang Cheng). Both studios primarily made Mandarin films; they addition- 
ally sought international outlets beyond the diasporic Chinese market. Yong 
Wah’s Heart Aflame (Huo zang, dir. Yuan Jun, 1949), for example, played 
in France and won an award at the Panama Film Festival, while its Sorrows 
of the Forbidden City (Qinggong misin, dir. Zhu Shilin, 1948) was exhibited 
in North America and Europe, including some Middle Eastern countries, 
earning critical acclaim at the Locarno International Film Festival (1950). In 
1954, Yong Wah went into financial insolvency. Singapore’s Cathay Organ- 
isation tried to bail it out, eventually acquiring the Hong Kong studio and 
renaming it Motion Pictures & General Investments (MP & GI), in 1956. 
Meanwhile at Great Wall, ideological and political differences became a man- 
agement issue. Zhang Zhanqun retreated from the film scene permanently 
when the leftists gained control. Under Yuan Yang’an (and others), Great 
Wall, together with close affiliate Phoenix (Feng Huang) Motion Pictures, 
set up in 1953, became the two leading left-wing studios in postwar Hong 
Kong; both had strong political connections with Mao’s China which were 
disrupted by the chaos of the Cultural Revolution (1965-1974). In 1958, 
Guan Shan, the lead actor for Great Wall’s production of The Story of Ah Q 
(Ah Q zhengzhuan, dir. Yuan Yang’an, 1958), adapted from Lu Xun’s well- 
known short novel of the same name, made Chinese-language film history 
when he became the first Chinese actor to win a major international film 
award, namely, the Best Actor Award at the 11th Locarno International Film 
Festival of 1958. That same year, Singapore’s Shaw Organisation set up Shaw 
Brothers in Hong Kong through a merger of its subsidiary Shaw and Son. 
Under Run Run Shaw (1907-2014), Shaw Brothers dominated the diasporic 
Chinese film market until 1970 when Raymond Chow’s Golden Harvest 
emerged as its most serious contender. Like Li Zuyong and Zhang Shankun, 
or for that matter, Loke Wan-Tho (1915-1964), owner of both Cathay 
Organisation and MP & GI, Run Run Shaw and Raymond Chow (b. 1927) 
had variously sought access and participation in the global film market dom- 
inated by Hollywood. Of these five men, and with specific regard to inter- 
national film collaborations, only the last two managed to touch base with 
Hollywood, the world’s premier film base (Chung 2002, 2003; Fu 2002; Sek 
2003; Shu 2002; Yu 2002). 

The Cold War ended with the collapse of the Berlin Wall in 1989. Glob- 
ally, since then, the PRC has grown from strength to strength. In 2014, it 
surpassed the United States to become the world’s largest economy (Bird 
2014). It is against this background, then, that my chapter explores what 
might at first appear to be a simple question: Can contemporary Chinese 
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(mainland) film producers ride the crest of China’s global ascent in the 
twenty-first century and take global Chinese cinema to greater heights, mak- 
ing it a world-class cinema, like Hollywood, to be consumed and acclaimed 
by a global audience? Might China’s Dalian Wanda Group or other econom- 
ically resourceful Mainland or Hong Kong conglomerates eventually find a 
permanent home in Hollywood, like Sony of Japan has? 

To begin to answer those questions, I paint here a relatively close-focused 
picture of Chinese filmmaking in relation to Hollywood by first of all look- 
ing at the most recent pushes in China in expanding the film industry, and 
then by examining post-1949 Chinese movie industries in the former British 
colony of Hong Kong, primarily focusing on two of the leading five studios 
referred to earlier, Shaw Brothers and Golden Harvest, which, like Chinese 
film pioneers Zhang Shankun and Li Zuyong (from pre-1949 China) and 
Loke Wan-Tho (of colonial Singapore), had dreamed and hoped for global 
success during the second half of the twentieth century (Fu 2008, 1-26). 
Correspondingly I will examine other but more contemporaneous film pro- 
duction strategies developed in mainland China particularly by the eco- 
nomically powerful Dalian Wanda Group (hereafter referred to as Wanda). 
With its film base in Qingdao and its expanding theater chains at home and 
abroad, and its move to acquire Hollywood’s Legendary Entertainment in 
2016, which as a Wanda-owned-studio has since made its global debut with 
the “created in China” The Great Wall (Chang cheng, dir. Zhang Yimou, 
2016), would Wanda, through its wholly owned subsidiary Wanda Media 
which oversees Wanda’s media production arms Wanda-Legendary Pictures 
and Wanda Pictures, go beyond past filmmakers in postwar Hong Kong in 
order to achieve the global success that, for the most part, had alluded them: 
Does Wanda, for example, have the wherewithal to shatter the glass ceiling of 
‘global Hollywood’ (Miller et al. 2004)? If Shaw Brothers and Golden Har- 
vest had to contend with the constraints of Hollywood’s glass ceiling, can 
Wanda, which enjoys far more comparative advantages in terms of having a 
much wider film distribution market and much richer financial resources, help 
global Chinese cinema find sustained visibility worldwide in more ways that 
its predecessors could only wish for? Or does Wanda have other kinds of glass 
ceilings to contend with as well? Will Wanda eventually match Hollywood 
studios, including those that have variously turned to Europe, South Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Africa to provide cheap labor to create films in English (the 
language of global Hollywood) with the logo of a major American studio and 
Hollywood stars as the films’ major selling point (ibid. 2004), in terms of 
market size, reach, and prestige? 

It’s too early to begin answering those questions conclusively, but I think 
it is useful to begin the exploration of how seriously we might take the PRC’s 
ambition to become a “creative nation” (Keane 2013) with global soft power 
(via film in this instance) when the most fundamental attribute of social 
renewal, including the free flow of ideas, is constrained by political authorities 
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that limit private entrepreneurship and creativity, and on the other hand, 
when the economics of a global Hollywood ecology continues to put a cap 
on transnational films’ free flow across market borders (Miller et al. 2004). 


CHINESE FILM INDUSTRY BACKGROUND 1: CONTEMPORARY CHINA 


To paint my exploratory picture of Chinese—international film coproductions 
with particular reference to Hollywood, past and current, I look at the trans- 
national collaborations of two well-known Hong Kong film studios, namely, 
Shaw Brothers (1958-1986) and its main rival, Golden Harvest (1970-), in 
order to position the multifaceted Wanda with its many business interests 
beyond film, in an understandable film industry context. Unlike the largely 
defunct filmmaking arm of Shaw Brothers and the relatively still more active 
Golden Harvest, the mainland-based Wanda is not a film studio per se: it is 
first and foremost a commercial property development firm. In 2005 the con- 
glomerate diversified into the film business and has since progressively built 
the largest cinema chain in Mainland China. In more recent years its movie 
distribution empire has expanded globally. Not only that, it has, after finding 
some success in producing domestic films and TV shows, also moved into the 
arena of global filmmaking, as if following in the footsteps of Shaw Brothers 
and Golden Harvest, which had variously tried to leave their respective marks 
on the global film markets, via Hollywood, for instance. 

Hollywood houses the world’s most lucrative and technologically inno- 
vative film industry. These advantages have made it dominant in the global 
film market, which in turn has been a source of global envy and inspira- 
tion. China is the world’s third largest film producer, after Hollywood 
and India. Its avid moviegoers are especially fond of, amongst other films, 
Hollywood blockbusters. In 2012, China’s domestic ticket sales reached 
a record USD 2.74 billion, making the country the world’s second biggest 
film market (McClintock 2017; Xinhua 2013). However, in that same year 
the domestically produced films’ share of the revenue fell below 50% for the 
first time, dropping from 54% in the previous year to 41.4%, with Holly- 
wood films leading the pack in terms of the number of foreign films shown 
in Mainland China, and also in terms of the number of Chinese box-office 
toppers (Lee 2012). China then became the world’s largest economy, two 
years later. Against the background of these developments, deep-pocketed 
China-based conglomerates such as the Wanda, Alibaba Group, Shang- 
hai Film Group, Tencent Holdings, Baidu Group, and Xinke Group— 
descended on Hollywood, variously seeking a piece of the action, fun, and 
of course, profit. Some like Shanghai Film Group and online shopping 
titan Alibaba clinched coproduction opportunities (Malhotra 2015). Oth- 
ers like internet giants Tencent and Baidu obtained movie streaming rights 
(Brzeski 2013). Yet others like Wanda and Xinke had grander takeover 
plans (Faughnder and Pierson 2016; Cai and Stanway 2016).With a curi- 
ous mix of welcoming warmth and caution, Hollywood’s mainstream and 
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independent studios embraced this “yuan gold rush” as significant business 
opportunities (Lang and Littleton 2016). 

The subsequent (and unprecedented) China—Hollywood deal frenzy soon 
attracted the attention of governments on both sides of the Pacific. In the 
United States, lawmakers called for congressional investigations into the 
deals. Some contended that the Chinese government was using state-con- 
trolled companies which masqueraded as private enterprises in order to 
orchestrate strategic acquisitions of American entertainment assets. Others 
wondered if the “Chinese takeover” was in violation of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. Yet others objected on the basis that the acquisitions could 
be turned into Chinese propaganda opportunities averse to US national inter- 
ests (Frater 2016). The Chinese government, on the other hand, was espe- 
cially weary of capital flight detrimental to a slowing Chinese economy since 
2009, after years of phenomenal growth. In the international currency mar- 
ket, the downturn had caused the Chinese yuan (renminbi) to head down- 
wards. US politicians, including Barack Obama and later Donald Trump, 
then accused the Chinese government of currency manipulation in order to 
boost the country’s exports; China denied the charge (Palmer 2012; Egan 
2015; Phillips 2017). The Chinese government intervened by buying US 
Bonds. This did not halt the slide. By the end of 2016 the renminbi lost as 
much as 15% in value (compared to mid-2013). The clouds of a protectionist 
trade war between the two superpowers were gathering. 

The Chinese government’s attempts to arrest this currency depreciation 
had the effect of causing a further flight of capital, even involving money 
laundering, and consequently the Chinese government had to call for more 
stringent capital controls. As early as October 2016, the State Administration 
of Foreign Exchange (SAFE) scrutinized outbound investments, particularly 
focusing on those Chinese firms whose global stretch extended beyond their 
core businesses (Frater 2017a; Brzeski 2016b). Xinke was one such firm. 
This provincial copper manufacturing firm had no significant media business 
profile at home or abroad but had attempted to acquire Hollywood’s indie 
Voltage Pictures for USD 345 million. But after announcing the acquisition 
in November 2016, it suddenly scrapped the deal five weeks later (Brzeski 
2017b; Frater and Chow 2016). That same month, Wanda announced its 
acquisition of Dick Clark Productions, best known for its Golden Globe and 
other TV award shows, which would give it access to global US television 
networks. It too failed to close the planned USD 1 billion takeover, eventu- 
ally abandoning it in March the following year, with the prospect of paying 
a USD 25 million breakup fee, as stipulated in the contract (Belloni 2016; 
Lang and Maddaus 2017). Subsequent probes by the China Banking Regu- 
latory Commission (CBRC) found Wanda to be in breach of more offshore 
regulations. As a result, Chinese banks were disallowed from funding and 
financing Wanda’s (other) global acquisitions and mergers, most particularly, 
Legendary Entertainment (US), AMC Entertainment and Carmike Cinemas 
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(US), Nordic Cinema Group and Odeon & UCI Cinema Groups (Europe), 
and the yacht-maker Sunseeker International (UK). The total purchase was 
estimated to be worth USD 7.5 billion. To ease these credit restrictions and 
its subsequent cash-flow problems, Wanda then sold its hotel and theme park 
holdings in China, including the recently opened Harbin Wanda City which 
has the world’s largest indoor ski slope, to Shanxi magnate Sun Hongbin of 
Sunac Holdings for USD 9.3 billion (Zhen 2017). This turned out to be 
the “largest real estate sale in China’s corporate history” (Yu 2017a; cf. Yu 
2017b). 

Against this background of opportunities and uncertainties, challenges 
and crises, the Chinese box office hit USD 7 billion in 2016, up by 155% 
from 2012 (Brzeski 2017a). In the previous year, the 48.7% leap from USD 
4.68 billion (2014) to USD 6.78 billion (2015) occasioned the optimis- 
tic projection that the Chinese film market could surpass its US counterpart 
by 2017 to become the biggest movie market in the world (Brzeski 2015). 
Since 2011, the Chinese domestic box office had been growing exponentially, 
while its US counterpart stayed at around USD 11 billion, give or take a few 
hundred million (Domestic Grosses 2011, 2012, 2013, 2014, 2015, 2016). 
Equally crucial, US and other foreign films found an increasingly receptive 
market in China which, in some cases, offered a vital lifeline for commercial 
flops elsewhere (Cain 2015; Mendelson 2016; Frater 2014). Typical of these 
films were Australia’s Bazt 3D (dir. Kimble Rendall, 2012; Bait Film) and 
France’s Brick Mansions (dir. Camille Delamarre, 2014; EuropaCorp). Simi- 
larly such films included star-driven Hollywood productions like Escape Plan 
(dir. Mikael Hafstrom, 2013; Summit Films), starring Sylvester Stallone and 
Arnold Schwarzenegger; The Expendables 3 (dir. Patrick Hughes, 2014; Lion- 
gate); starring Sylvester Stallone and Jet Li; and Nicholas Cage’s Drive Angry 
(dir. Patrick Lussier, 2011; Summit) and Stolen (dir. Simon West, 2012; Mil- 
lennium Films). Other Hollywood blockbusters like Legendary’s Pacific Rim 
(dir. Guillermo del Toro, 2013) and its collaboration with China’s Tencent 
Pictures and Huayi Brothers and the US Atlas, Warcraft (dir. Duncan Jones, 
2016), also needed the Chinese film audience to stay afloat. So did Dream- 
work’s Need for Speed (dir. Scott Waugh, 2014), Liongate’s Now You See Me 2 
(dir. Jon M. Chu, 2016), and Capcom’s Resident Evil: The Final Chapter (dir. 
Paul Anderson, 2016). Wang Jianlin, the owner of Wanda, thus warned the 
United States against “dragging the entertainment industry into a trade war.” 
He said emphatically: 


China’s movie-lovers [are| the key to the future of cinema ... The main growth 
market of English-language films outside of the U.S. is actually China, not any- 
where else ... [Furthermore] China [has] the most movie screens in the world 
with 15,000 added in the past year alone. (As cited in France-Presse 2017) 


At the time, Wang Jianlin was China’s richest man, if not Asia’s. The Sichuan 
native has been a Chinese Communist Party member since 1976. He is also 
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a former commander in the People’s Liberation Army, and a current dele- 
gate to the Chinese People’s National Congress. He views his tight allegiance 
and friendship with the Chinese government in pragmatic terms—terms 
which involve staying “close to the government and distant from politics.” 
He elaborates: 


It’s a fact that China’s economy is government-led, and the real-estate industry 
depends on approvals, so if you say you can ignore the government in this busi- 
ness, I’d say that’s impossible ... But at the same time ... we don’t pay bribes. 
(Forsythe 2015) 


Founded by Wang Jianlin in 1988, Wanda is China’s largest commercial 
property company. Though not state-owned, this private enterprise never- 
theless has strong links with the Chinese government. Its real estate empire 
spans shopping malls, hotel chains, amusement parks, karaoke outlets, and 
cinema houses. Wanda Cinema Line, first set up in 2005, is China’s big- 
gest cinema chain with 260 theaters and 2300 screens in over 80 locations 
(as of 2016) (Wanda Cinemas 2017). In 2012, Wanda made a move into 
film and television production, as Hong Kong’s Shaw Brothers had done 
before in the post-1960s years when its owner co-partnered with business- 
men Douglas Clague and Harold Lee Hsiao-wo to set the free-to-air TVB 
station. Its films and TV drama series likewise cater to the mass audiences 
on the home-turf and, in some instances, reach the diasporic Chinese ter- 
rains as well. Of the private conglomerates in mainland China with entertain- 
ment media production arms, Wanda’s subsidiary company, Wanda Pictures, 
is to become a major force in the filmmaking arena. For example, in 2015, 
also Wanda Pictures’ most prolific year to date, it made a total of 17 feature 
films of various genres that ranged from romantic melodrama or comedies to 
crime thrillers and fantasy films. With production budgets ranging from USD 
8 to 30 million, these films accounted for nearly 15% of the total domestic 
box-office revenue for that year.! Some productions were inspired by pop- 
ular TV game shows—for example, Running Man (Benpao ba xtongd1, dir. 
Hu Jia and Cen Junyi, 2015). Based on Zhejiang Satellite Television’s (ZST) 
TV game show of the same name (renamed Keep Running | Benpao ba| in 
2017), well known for its wacky wild-goose chases, Wanda Pictures’ Run- 
ning Man cast the game show’s hosts and hostesses, including Angelababy 
(Yang Ying) who then was to play Rain Lao, a Chinese pilot and lieutenant 
of Earth Space Defense, in 20th Century Fox’s Independence Day 2: Resur- 
gence (dir. Roland Emmerich, 2016). In the Running Man film, the cast 
runs around Sanya City in Hainan, famous for its beaches and tourist resorts, 
basically playing themselves, and trying to outsmart each other by solving 
puzzles and mysteries. Others were based on webcomics such as 100,000 
Bad Jokes (Shi wan ge leng xiaohua) and Go Away Mr. Tumour (Gundan ba! 
Lhongliujun). The film version of 100,000 Bad Jokes (dir. Lu Hengyu and 
Li Meiie, 2014) involved crowdsourcing, thereby capitalizing on the web- 
comic’s huge fan base and internet entrepreneurial practices. It is Wanda 
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Pictures’ only animation film (as of August 2017), while the Go Away Mr. 
Tumour film (dir. Han Yan, 2015) is a live-action drama about a patient 
with terminal cancer; it became China’s official entry for the 88th Academy 
Awards (2016). 

Expectedly Wanda Pictures’ production strategies vary. They generally 
capitalize on the appeal of star power and established film genres, and have 
enjoyed strong domestic consumption, especially Mojin: The Lost Legend, aka 
The Ghoul (Gui chui deng zhi xun long jue, dir. Wu’er Shan, 2015), A Hero 
or Not (Jian bing xia, dir. Dong Chengpeng, 2015), and Goodbye Mr. Loser 
(Xialuo te fannao, dir. Yan Fei and Peng Damo, 2015); the last featuring 
Jean-Claude Van Damme in a cameo role. These runaway hits are numbers 3, 
4, and 5, respectively, on the 2015 chart for highest-grossing domestic films, 
or on China’s all-time top 50 box-office chart that included foreign films (as 
of 2017): numbers 8, 15, and 27, respectively (Record for Highest Box-office 
Grossers in Mainland China 2017). Like the three box-office toppers, most 
have been variously coproduced with domestic film studios or private con- 
glomerates with filmmaking interests such as, as in the respective case of the 
above three wacky comedies, Huayi Brothers Media Group, Enlight Media, 
Meridian Entertainment, and Blue Star of Zhejiang Satellite TV; the web pro- 
vider tv.sohu.com and the TV, film and social media producer New Classic 
Media; and the independent Kaixinmahua. In Hong Kong, Media Asia has 
been its main collaborator, resulting in hits like Crazy New Year’s Eve (% 
lu jingxt, dir. Jin Yimeng and Gong Ying, 2014) and Helios (Chi dao, dir. 
Longman Leung and Sunny Luk, 2015). Indeed the latter most exemplifies 
Wanda Picture’s multiple reach in terms of production ambitions and designs: 
in addition to employing two of Hong Kong’s top directors, it casts top act- 
ing talents from Hong Kong (Jacky Cheung, Nick Cheung, Shawn Yue, and 
Josephine Koo) and Taiwan (Zhang Zhen), acting alongside Wang Xueqi, 
a leading name in the Chinese film industry, as well as personalities associ- 
ated with the South Korean hallyu phenomenon: Ji Jin-hee, Choi Siwon, and 
Yoon Jin-yi. In Police Story 2013 (Jingcha gushi 2013, dir. Ding Cheng, 2013; 
coproduced with Beijing Starlit), Jackie Chan is the male lead. 

Man of Tat Chi (Tait Xia, 2013) was Wanda Pictures’ first transnational 
effort: coproduced with Paramount Pictures (USA) and Australia’s Village 
Roadshow (Asia). This martial arts film is Keanu Reeves’s directorial debut 
in which the Hollywood superstar is the male lead, playing alongside Hong 
Kong notables, Karen Mok and Simon Yam, as well as reputable martial art- 
ists Tiger Chen (China) and Iko Uwais (Indonesia). Wanda Pictures’ subse- 
quent two transnational coproductions, the aforementioned Chinese-Hong 
Kong crime thriller Helzos (also coproduced with Infinite Pictures | US]), 
and Zhong Kut: Snow Girl and the Dark Crystal (Zhong Gui fu mo: Xueyao 
mo ling, 2015), with Oscar-winning cinematographer Peter Pau of Hong 
Kong codirecting the period fantasy with mainlander Zhao Tianyu. Copro- 
duced with Village Roadshow (Asia) and Warner Brothers (US), the latter 
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cast stars like Tarwanese American Winston Chao (Zhao Wenxuan) and Chi- 
nese Li Bingbing. Unlike Man of Taichi, Helios and Zhong Kui have no Hol- 
lywood superstars. The three films found international releases, in one way 
or another, including Police Story 2013. Man of Tat Chi was a commercial 
flop, both domestically and internationally. Police Story 2013 has not been 
released in the United States but played in Hong Kong, Japan, and South 
Korea, including also in some Southeast Asian and Middle Eastern countries. 
In China, it clocked up a notable gross of RMB 5.34 billion (USD 82.3 mil- 
lion).? Helios similarly does not have an American release, although it col- 
lected RMB 2.09 billion (USD 32.2 million) at China’s 2015 box office. 
Finally Zhong Kui was a commercial flop in the United States but in China it 
fared pretty well, with a RMB 4.09 billion (USD 63 million) gross. 

Unlike copper-processing company Xinke, then, Wanda already had an 
established film business sector, from exhibition to production, when Wanda 
went on a worldwide merger and acquisition binge, beginning in 2012. “| We 
have| a war chest of up to [USD] 5 billion every year to acquire foreign 
assets,” Wang Jianlin once proclaimed as cited in (Coonan 2013). In addition 
to real estate (Cole 2014), sports businesses,’ and luxury yacht-making,* the 
binge yielded a global real estate and entertainment empire that integrated 
film production, distribution, and exhibition with the purchase of AMC 
Entertainment and other overseas cinema chains. Wanda is now the world’s 
largest cinema operator. Other than the Wanda Cinema Line, the conglomer- 
ate has (since 2012) progressively acquired cinema chains in North America, 
Europe, and the Antipodes, namely, AMC Entertainment (USA, 2012; USD 
2.6 billion), Carmike (USA, 2013; USD 1.1 billion), Hoyts (Australia and 
New Zealand, 2015; USD 750 million), Odeon & UCI (Europe, 2016; USD 
1.2 billion), and Nordic Cinema Group (Europe, 2017; USD 929 million). 
The acquisitions collectively give Wanda some 11,479 screens in at least 892 
locations in three continents (outside China) (Frater 2017b; Liberman 2016; 
Frater and Barraclough 2016; Winship 2016; Ryan 2015). 

Wanda’s acquisition of cinema chains worldwide, together with Wanda 
Pictures’ experiments with transnational collaborations, anticipated Wanda’s 
ambitions for global filmmaking. At home, it further grounded the founda- 
tion with its expanding Wanda Cinema Line and the simultaneous building of 
a 500 hectare state-of-the-art film base in China, the Qingdao Oriental Movie 
Metropolis (Qingdao Dongfang Yingdu), from 2013 onwards. It then sought 
to hook up with Hollywood more firmly, culminating in the purchase of Leg- 
endary Entertainment for USD 3.5 billion in January 2016. This “marked 
Asia’s biggest deal in Tinseltown since Sony acquired Columbia Pictures in 
the late 1980s” (Cendrowski 2016; Brzeski 2016a). The newly acquired Leg- 
endary would henceforth serve as Wanda’s second filmmaking unit, in addi- 
tion to Wanda Pictures. Wanda’s subsequent two attempts, in that same year, 
at acquiring other United States entertainment assets were less than success- 
ful. One was the aforementioned Dick Clark Production takeover. The other 
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was the attempt to buy a 49% stake in Paramount Pictures. Paramount parent 
Viacom rejected the minority stake offer, estimated to be worth about USD 
4 billion (after tax) (Sherman et al. 2016). Meanwhile, back home in China, 
Wanda had, three years earlier, celebrated the groundbreaking ceremony for 
its Qingdao Oriental Movie Metropolis (hereafter referred to as the Metrop- 
olis) in the Qingdao City of Shandong Province. Hollywood luminaries like 
Leonardo DiCaprio, Nicole Kidman, Ewan McGregor, and John Travolta, 
including Chinese superstars Jet Li and Zhang Ziyi, graced the occasion. 
With a reported budget of USD 8 billion, the Metropolis, Wanda’s filmmak- 
ing base, when completed in 2018, will be China’s largest, eventually housing 
30 sound stages, a 56,000 sq. ft. green-screen outdoor stage, and a temper- 
ature-controlled underwater stage. It will also have a theme park and enter- 
tainment center, a 4000-room resort and hotel complex, a shopping mall, a 
300-berth yacht club, a celebrity wax museum, and a hospital (Teo 2016). 
It is expected to attract at least five high-budget Hollywood productions per 
year, each with an estimated production budget of more than USD 100 mil- 
lion, and a further thirty Chinese film productions (Wang 2016). 

To motivate Hollywood’s venturing halfway around the world, Wanda, 
together with the Qingdao municipal government, announced an interna- 
tionally competitive film and television industry development fund worth 
USD 750 million. The fund gives a 40% rebate to “qualifying projects” for 
stage rental, set building, equipment hire, accommodation, transportation, 
and post-production (Busch 2016). It is not yet clear the extent to which 
Hollywood filmmakers will jump at this offer. As one detractor puts it, “I 
don’t know why we couldn’t just shoot here [in the States]. We have blue 
screen here” (ibid.). 

That notwithstanding, the Metropolis has at least two Chinese—Hollywood 
coproductions in the pipeline (Qin 2017; Wang 2016). Both are sequel films 
to two Legendary blockbusters: the aforementioned The Pacific Rim (2013) 
and Godzilla (dir. Gareth Edwards, 2014), which broke the Chinese box 
office’s opening weekend record with USD 14.8 million (Cain 2015; Frater 
2014). With a production budget of USD 190 million, The Pacific Rim 
grossed a mere USD 101.8 million in the United States.° The Chinese box 
office helped put it in the black with a higher gross return of USD 113.4 mil- 
lion which in turn accounted for 37% of the worldwide gross. The two sequel 
films, The Pacific Rim: Uprising (2018) and Godzilla: King of the Monsters 
(2019), would each have a new director and feature new cast and crew. With 
specific regard to The Pacific Rim sequel, its subtitle has been changed from 
“Maelstrom” to “Uprising,” with Steven DeKnight replacing Director Del 
Toro of the original The Pacific Rim who had intended to shoot the sequel 
in Toronto, Canada (Kennedy 2015). Its female lead is Chinese actress Jing 
Tian who has appeared in Wanda Pictures—Beying Starlit’s Police Story 2013 
(2013), Legendary—Tencent’s Kong: Skull Island (dir. Jordon Vogt-Roberts, 
2017), and the now Wanda-owned Legendary’s global debut, The Great Wall 
(2016). 
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The Great Wall was shot at the Metropolis. Unusual for China-produced 
films though, it is an English-language film (with Chinese dialogue). Here 
Wanda clearly has the global Hollywood film ecology in mind in which Eng- 
lish-language films are the norm. This period fantasy with human-chomping 
monsters is set during the reign of Emperor Renzong of the Song dynasty 
(AD 1010-1063), where English is normalized both diegetically and the- 
matically: Chinese characters can speak English because Sir Ballard (Willem 
Dafoe), held captive by the Imperial Army’s Nameless Order at the Great 
Wall for 25 years, has taught some of them English and Latin. The language 
choice is significant in another sense: meta-cinematically, it signals, amongst 
other things, Wanda’s willingness to adapt and adopt that which is foreign 
(English), or to take a “middle road”—between two languages (English 
and Chinese) and two cultures (Eastern and Western)—that simultaneously 
indexes a corresponding effort to engage with the foreign, so as to fos- 
ter contact points for the Chinese-self and Western-other, linguistically and 
culturally. In China, the English-language The Great Wall came with both 
Chinese and English subtitles. Moviegoers could also choose to watch the 
Chinese-dubbed version which also had both English and Chinese subtitles. 

The Great Wall is arguably more a “Created in China” than a “Made in 
China” film coproduction on two accounts. The first pertains to intellectual 
copyright matters. The other relates to China’s push to become a “world 
market” (as opposed to “world factory”), as envisioned in Chinese cultural 
industry discourses that promote China’s rejuvenation as a “creative nation” 
in the twenty-first century (Li 2011, pp. 99ff). In “Made in China” inter- 
national film coproductions, the Chinese partners provide labor and service, 
while their foreign counterparts make capital investments and so retain sole 
ownership and copyright. China Film Co-Production Corporation (CFCC), 
which oversees China—international film collaborations, would regard this type 
of arrangement as “assisted co-productions” (Motion Picture Association and 
China Film Co-production Corporation 2014). Typical of such collabora- 
tions are those ranging from the British Recorded Picture Company’s mul- 
ti-award-winning The Last Emperor (Modai huangdz, dir. Bernardo Bertolucci, 
1987) to the American Columbia Pictures’ The Karate Kid (Kungfu meng, 
dir. Harald Zwart, 2010), including the Taiwanese Asia Union Film’s Crouch- 
ing Tiger Hidden Dragon ( Wo hu cang long, dir. Ang Lee, 2000) which in turn 
was the first Tatwan (Chinese) film to win Oscar awards: Best Cinematogra- 
phy, Best Original Music, Best Art Direction for Set Decoration, and Best 
Foreign Language Film. The Great Wall was distinct in that its revenue-gen- 
erating intellectual property rights were not in the exclusive hands of its for- 
eign investors. Since Wanda-owned Legendary coproduced The Great Wall 
with Le Vision Pictures (China), Atlas Entertainment (USA), and Kava Pro- 
ductions (USA), CFCC would treat it as a form of joint investment. Yet it was 
different to other contemporaneous Chinese—Hollywood joint investments 
such as Tencent Pictures’ collaboration with Legendary, Kong: Skull Island 
(2017), and Alibaba Pictures’ coproductions with Bad Robot Productions, 
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namely, Mission Impossible: Rogue Nation (dir. Christopher McQuarrie, 2015; 
also with China Movie Channel) and Star Trek Beyond (dir. Justin Lin, 2016; 
also with China’s Huahua Media), as well as Alibaba Pictures’ Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles: Out of the Shadows (dir. Dave Green, 2016; also with China 
Movie Media Group) whose US coproducers were Platinum Dunes and Nick- 
elodeon Movies. Unlike The Great Wall, these films were made and completed 
outside of China. As such they fall outside of the immediate purview of CFCC 
which would otherwise stipulate that they be shot in China with at least one 
third of the total main cast members composed of Chinese (from mainland 
China), and in the matter of crew deployment, equal proportion (ibid.). 
Although scripted by a team of Hollywood writers, The Great Wall thus fea- 
tured a predominantly Chinese workforce, before the camera and behind the 
scenes, which in turn dealt with the constraints of other state regulators such 
as the State Administration of Press, Publication, Radio, Film and Televi- 
sion (SAPPRFT 2013; formerly SARFT 1986) whose functions include vet- 
ting film scripts, issuing film exhibition permits, and administering the annual 
quota of 34 foreign-film imports. 

Second, The Great Wall is a “Created in China” product because it was 
made with the “world market” (of films) in mind. Wanda Pictures’ Man of 
Tat Chi (2013) and Zhong Kui anticipated this move. Indeed Wanda’s 
global entertainment empire, from its acquisition of Hollywood’s Legendary 
Entertainment to its various mergers of cinema chains worldwide, including 
its global film debut and, or for that matter, Alibaba Pictures’ and Tencent 
Pictures’ Chinese—Hollywood coproductions as well, are all in-step with the 
““Go Global’ era 4.0” for Chinese industries, as envisioned by the People’s 
Republic of China’s State Council, in which private firms would replace 
state-owned enterprises as the “main driving forces” for pushing Chinese 
industries, brands, and names up the “global value chains.”° This projection 
in turn dovetails with the discourse of Chinese cultural creative industries” 
that envisages China’s coming-to-being as a “creative nation” in the twen- 
ty-first century, conceived along the creative industry—creative economy-crea- 
tive society continuum that seeks to map China’s economic rejuvenation and 
transformation from a capital importing country to a capital exporting coun- 
try. China-as-a-creative-nation could accordingly pull away from its global 
place as a “world factory” with problems of polluted environments and loss 
of intellectual property incomes to a more exalted “world market” which 
has sought-after innovations, goods, and lifestyles to offer (Li 2011, 99ff). 
Foreshadowed in Deng Xiaoping’s Socialism with Chinese characteristics, this 
vision of national rejuvenation in turn fed Xi Jinping’s “Chinese Dream” for 
generating global cultural soft power that could disseminate “modern Chi- 
nese values and [show] the charm of Chinese culture to the world.” (Xinhua 
2014) 
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CHINESE FILM INDUSTRY BACKGROUND 2: SHAW BROTHERS’ 
PIONEERING EFFORTS 


In the context of Chinese-language film history, Wanda’s current efforts to 
scale the value chains in the global film business had antecedents in postwar 
Hong Kong. Revisiting the past, via firstly Shaw Brothers’ efforts and then 
via Golden Harvest’s endeavors, helps put a genealogical trace on global Chi- 
nese cinemas from the 1950s onwards, and also across the terrains of Hong 
Kong’s and Mainland China’s film entrepreneurships which, in turn, offers a 
valuable comparative basis for understanding the operations of different busi- 
ness models in two starkly different political systems. 

In the 1950s, Mao’s New China nationalized the film industries. Across 
the border, Hong Kong’s filmmaking base mushroomed and soon became 
the largest in the Chinese diaspora. Since that time, Putonghua (Common 
Language) is the dictated language for mainland films. Exceptions were 
granted for stage-adapted opera films which were produced in Chinese lan- 
guages other than Putonghua such as Shanghainese, Cantonese, Hainanese, 
and Chaozhounese. In this regard the language choice related to the opera’s 
particular geographical points of origin. In postwar Hong Kong, studios 
were not owned by the colonial government: as private enterprises they had 
the choice to determine the language of their productions in accordance 
to market forces and audience demands. Thus films made in Mandarin and 
Cantonese were the most common; Mandarin closely resembles Putonghua, 
while Cantonese is Hong Kong’s lingua franca. A good number of films 
was also produced in two other Southern China languages: Minnanhua and 
Chaozhounese. Such film productions were, relatively speaking, less plentiful. 
The institutionalization of Putonghua as the national norm, as the privileged 
marker and carrier of New China’s national unity, identity, and aspirations, 
in and since Mao’s China, has made it the national language, the de facto 
language of the Communist regime. Putonghua should not be confused with 
Guoyu. Literally meaning National Language, Guoyu is the tongue of Chi- 
nese elites in the Chinese diaspora, and in particular, the official language of 
the Nationalist (KMT) government in exile in Taiwan. Guoyu and Putonghua 
share similar linguistic roots. For example, both have primarily drawn on Chi- 
na’s Northern languages for syntax, grammar, and pronunciation. However, 
geopolitical realities that influence language development and shifts, over 
time, have yielded linguistic idiosyncrasies for the two “national” languages. 
Therefore their written scripts are, for example, distinct. Where Guoyy retains 
fantizt (the traditional writing system that uses complex Chinese characters), 
for instance, Putonghua uses jiantizt, specifically devised in Mao’s New China 
to replace fantizz. In the Chinese diaspora, Sinophone places like Hong 
Kong, Macao, Malaysia, and Taiwan have kept to fantizi, while others like 
Singapore have adopted jzantizi as the preferred writing system. Although 
the descriptor in Guoyu, “national,” indexes the Chinese nation, the nation in 
question, at least insofar as everyday understanding in the Chinese diaspora is 
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concerned, has tended to refer less to the “political China” in China’s Repub- 
lican and Communist discourses than to the “cultural China” imaginary in 
everyday understanding for homeland and birthrights based on ancestral lin- 
eage (since time immemorial). Viewed from the perspective of a 5000-year 
Chinese civilization continuum, or in the discourse of “cultural China,” the 
ruler of the day is given secondary consideration, even to be dispensable and 
disposable. As it turns out, Mandarin (Guzoyz) films dominated Hong Kong’s 
postwar industry, but as Hong Kong localism challenged Guoyu cosmopol- 
itanism to reclaim its rightful place in the territory’s popular culture in the 
early 1970s, Cantonese films became more the norm. Outside Hong Kong, 
such films were dubbed in Mandarin when released, for example, in Taiwan 
and Singapore; in English when they appeared in the English-speaking global 
Hollywood film circuits that included the United States; or in the local lan- 
guage where they were exhibited, for example, in Japanese or Thai when 
screened in Japan or Thailand, respectively. With exceptions of “left-wing” 
productions from Great Wall and Phoenix studios, Hong Kong films were 
generally banned from the mainland until the 1980s when post-Mao’s market 
reforms permitted the circulation of movie videos, laser discs, and such. 

In the 1960s, the Shaw Brothers studio reigned supreme in the Chinese 
diaspora. It predominantly made Mandarin (Gwoyz) films, and, to a signifi- 
cantly lesser extent, Cantonese ones as well. This changed in the 1970s when 
the rise of new Hong Kong localism saw the return of Cantonese films, espe- 
cially after the phenomenal success of Shaw Brothers’ Cantonese comedy, The 
House of 72 Tenants (Qisliyi gia fangke, dir. Chor Yuen, 1973). Shaw Broth- 
ers’ parent Shaw Organisation, originally founded in 1924 in what was then 
British Malaya’s predominantly Chinese-populated Singapore, owned real 
estate, amusement parks, and theater chains. In this regard, Shaw Brothers 
was similar to Wanda, though not as extensive or as large. Whereas Wanda has 
close ties with “political China,” that which the PRC’s Communist regime 
presides over, in particular, the Shaw Organisation was not especially Com- 
munist-friendly. The Shaw Organisation’s extensive chain of cinemas—some 
it owned outright, others through partnership with local distributors— 
spanned much of Southeast Asia; it also played Hollywood films. It addition- 
ally forged ties with film exhibitors and distributers in Taiwan (which had 
the largest Chinese film market in the diaspora), Japan (where Shaw Broth- 
ers imported skillful film directors and technicians and sent its personnel for 
training in technological and artistic know-how), and South Korea (where 
Shaw Brothers, for example, contracted director Jeong Chang-hwa who 
then gave the studio its first international hit—more below). Chinatown film 
circuits in large Western cities played Shaw Brothers films regularly. Shaw’s 
cinema chains thus ran parallel to, though at times intersecting with, global 
Hollywood. This gave Shaw Brothers a decisive advantage over other Hong 
Kong studios, including main rival MP & GI. MP & GI’s parent company 
the Cathay Organisation, also based in Singapore, had theater chains in 
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Southeast Asia, and abundant financial resources, but went into disarray after 
owner Loke Wan-Tho was killed in a plane crash in 1964. 

Backed by the Shaw Organisation, Run Run Shaw moved to Hong Kong 
in 1958 and set up Shaw Brothers, through a merger with subsidiary Shaw 
and Son. The Shaw family, originally from Zhejiang, had been in the film busi- 
ness since the mid-1920s, operating studios in Shanghai (Tianyi; 1927-1935), 
Hong Kong (at first Nanyang, then Shaw and Son, and finally Shaw Broth- 
ers; 1931-1941; then 1945-1986), and Singapore (Malay Film Productions; 
1937-1942; then 1946-1976). Guided by private entrepreneur-cum-movie 
mogul Sir Run Run Shaw, Shaw Brothers embarked on various “go global” 
experiments and plans. This was inevitable, given that Shaw Brothers was 
banished from the mainland film market from the start. The turn to the “free 
world” to compete for access and participation therefore underscored a prag- 
matic decision. More than that, as Poshek Fu elaborates, the decision con- 
tained “an admixture of business calculation and cultural nationalism.” (Fu 
2008,6). Typifying the “cosmopolitan, border-crossing consciousness” of 
many diasporic Chinese capitalists, Run Run Shaw’s “dream of making Chi- 
nese-language cinema, like Hollywood, a world-class cinema to be consumed 
and acclaimed by a global audience,” (ibid. ) encompassed 


the modernizing logic inspired by the nationalist desire of catching up with the 
West and becoming an equal member of the international community of pow- 
ers [—that which] had been dreamed by great Chinese movie tycoons such as 
Zhang Shankun and Li Zuyong since the 1930s. (ibid., 7) 


Shaw Brothers laid the foundation of its dream with Movietown in Clearwa- 
ter Bay. Completed in 1962, Movietown had 15 stages, two permanent sets, and 
state-of-the-art filmmaking equipment and facilities. The studio concentrated 
on Mandarin film productions, holding the view that Guwoyu movies travelled 
better and wider than Cantonese ones since the latter, at best, primarily catered 
to niche markets, and therefore had a smaller following. It threw its resources, 
at first, behind lavishly produced Mandarin period dramas adapted from Chi- 
nese literary classics and folklore or historical epics about well-known emperors, 
empresses, or royal concubines in Imperial China—that which composed the 
“cultural China” imaginary in diasporic Chinese discourses. ‘They were the stu- 
dio’s signature productions, or what Poshek Fu has called the “China forever” 
film, especially noted for its “sumptuous display of ... exotic ‘Oriental flavor|s | 
(dongfang se cat)’” (ibid.; See also Tan 2007, 2013). As Fu explains, “Run Run 
Shaw frequently explained to the public that the way to globalize Chinese cin- 
ema was to emphasize its cultural difference” (Fu 2008, 9). This cinema’s “Chi- 
nese flavor” (Zhongguo wetdao) thus became a crucial selling point: 


It was therefore no coincidence that all of the films Shaw Brothers sent to com- 
pete in the Cannes Film Festival and San Francisco International Film Festival 
... were lushly-made costume epics... Their publicity also centered on the twin 
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themes of cherished cultural tradition and “Oriental flavour” ... and highlighted 
the nationalist mission of the studio to help the globe “understand China and 
Chinese culture.” (ibid. ) 


Otherwise symptomatic of “sinicist melancholia” (Tan 2003), “China forever” 
films enjoyed a popular following in the Chinese diaspora. They, like Shaw 
Brothers’ other Mandarin productions, came with both Chinese (fantizz) and 
English subtitles and, where needed, were also appended with additional sub- 
titles based on the local language—for example, Malay or Thai when screening 
in Malaysia or Thailand, respectively. Subtitling was therefore a crucial mode 
for maximizing circulation across national, ethnic, and linguistic borders. 

To film audiences in the West, then, Shaw Brothers primarily pushed the 
“China forever” film envelope since “their mystical charm and old stories” 
offered “the purest and most authentic representations of ‘Oriental flavours’” 
(Fu 2008, 9). In Cannes and San Francisco, Shaw Brothers’ “China forever” 
films found some critical successes. The Magnificent Concubine (Yang Guztfet: 
dir. Lee Han-hsiang, 1962), for example, became the first of Hong Kong’s 
(Chinese) films to be nominated for the Palme d’Or. This star-studded pro- 
duction about Tang Dynasty court intrigues and Emperor Xuang Zong’s 
consuming passion for Imperial consort Yang Guifei, eventually secured the 
Cannes’ Technical Grand Prize, and then went on to collect the Best Film 
Editing Award at Taiwan’s inaugural Golden Horse Film Award Ceremony 
(1962). It starred China-born Li Li Hua in the title role. She was not only 
one of Hong Kong’s most premier Mandarin actresses but also, consequent 
to having played the lead in Hollywood’s China Doll (dir. Frank Borzage, 
1958; Batjack Productions, Romina Productions; distributed by United Art- 
ists), she had, four years earlier, earned the accolade of Hong Kong’s first 
“international” star. The Love Eterne (Liang Shanboyu Zhu Yingtar, dir. Lee 
Han-hsiang, 1963), a Huangmei opera film based on a well-known folktale 
about doomed love, brought the studio more critical accolades. Adapted 
from the aforementioned Shanghai Film’s 1952 production of Liang Shanbo 
and Zhu Yingtat, this sensational hit (in the Chinese diaspora), apart from 
being a multiple award winner at the second Golden Horse (1963), was 
awarded the Certificate of Merit at the San Francisco International Film Fes- 
tival (1964). As it turns out, “Oriental flavors,” other than their initial exotic 
appeal for festival organizers and audiences, were not a stimulus for global 
Chinese cinema, in a sustained way. Then with a demographic shift that saw 
postwar baby-boomers becoming majority film viewers, “China forever” films 
fell out of favor, as young viewers, tired of formulaic filmmaking and aging 
stars, clamored for new content, themes and stars, and refreshingly new film- 
making styles (Tan 2015). 

Shaw Brothers’ “go global” strategies also included seeking out copro- 
ductions which came with access to the coproducer’s film markets. Initially 
these were limited to collaborations with regional studios, mostly in Japan, 
and to a lesser extent, Malaysia,® Thailand, and the Philippines as well. Shaw 
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and Son’s Princess Yang Kwet-Fet (Yang Guzfer, dir. Kenji Mizoguchi, 1955), 
coproduced with Daiei Film (Japan), foreshadowed Shaw Brothers’ regional 
collaborations with Japan in the 1960s, such as Asza-Pol, aka Astapol Secret 
Service (Yazhou mimi jingcha, 1966). (Shaw Brothers’ aforementioned mul- 
tiple-award winner, The Magnificent Concubine, is a remake of Princess Yang 
Kwet-Fet.) Coproduced with Nikkatsu Studio (Japan), Asta- Polis a bangpian, 
or James Bond-style action film inspired by Sean Connery’s immensely popu- 
lar “O07” spy thriller series. In all likelihood, the coproduction had two offi- 
cial versions. I have no access to the Japanese version but based on the film 
posters (Movie Poster 1966), the male lead role of the Bond-like character 
had different actors: Wang Yu (Shaw Brothers version) and Nitani Hideaki 
(Nikkatsu version). As in other bangpian coproductions with Thai, Malaysian, 
and Filipino studios, making two versions of the same film—same director, 
same plot and storyline, same supporting cast, but different male lead actor— 
would seem to be a standard practice at the time (Tan 2015). In Shaw Broth- 
ers’ version of Asza-Pol, director Matsuo Akinori took the Chinese name of 
Mai Chih-Ho (Mai Zhihe). That was fairly common in a Shaw Brothers’ 
films with a Japanese director, as further evinced by Furukawa Takumi and 
Nakashira Ko who respectively directed The Black Falcon (Hetying, 1967) 
and Interpol 009 ( Tejing 009, 1967) under the respective names of Tai Kao- 
mei (Dai Gaomei) and Yang Shu-shi (Yang Shuxi) (ibid.). The only excep- 
tion was Shaw Brothers’ resident Japanese director, Inoue Umetsugu, who 
tended to concentrate on musical films and suspense thrillers such as Hong 
Kong Nocturne (Xtang piang hua yue ye, 1967) and The Five Million Dollar 
Legacy (Yichan yuyi yuan, 1970), respectively. Japanese-directed films were 
not unexpectedly distinct to “Chinese forever” films: whether produced or 
coproduced by Shaw Brothers, they were invariably set in the modern day. 
They typically featured characters with a cosmopolitan outlook and lifestyle 
who were in turn played by new, young, and athletic actors or actresses. 

Shaw Brothers’ transnational forays eventually led to international collab- 
orations beyond the region. This occurred around the mid-1970s. The first, 
made in collaboration with Germany’s Rapid Film, was Enter the Seven Vir- 
gins, aka, Virgins of the Seven Seas or The Bod Squad (Yang j1, dir. Ernst Hof- 
bauer and Kuei Chih-Hung, 1972), about foreign sex slaves in a Chinese 
brothel fighting their way to freedom, after sympathetic residents (variously 
played by Shaw Brothers’ Yueh Hua and Liu Hui-ling, for example) taught 
them kung fu. A succession of European coproductions followed, for exam- 
ple, Supermen against the Orient, aka Crash! Che Botte (Si wang yt hou, dir. 
Bitto Albertini, 1973; coproduced with Internazionale Nembo Distribuzione 
Importazione Esportazione Film, Italy) and The Stranger and the Gunfighter, 
aka El Karate, El Colt Y El Imposter (dir. Antonio Margheriti, 1974; in col- 
laboration with Spanish, Italian, and American film producers). The former 
stars American Robert Malcolm as FBI agent Robert Wallace busting a drug 
trafficking gang in Hong Kong, with the help of kung fu experts such as 
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Master Tang and Suzy played by Shaw Brothers’ stars Lo Lieh and Shih Szu, 
respectively. The latter is a spaghetti western set in the Wild West of Amer- 
ica, with American Lee Van Cleef’s Dakota character hunting for treasure, 
together with a certain Chinese martial artist named Chiang Ho (Lo Lieh): 
the former is the “Fastest Gun in the West,” while the latter has the “Most 
Brutal Hands in the East” (Movie Poster 1974b). Others included UK’s 
Hammer Films: Shatter, aka Call Him Mr. Shatter (dir. Michael Carreras and 
Monte Hellman, 1974) and The Legend of the Seven Golden Vampires (dir. 
Roy Ward Baker and Chang Cheh, 1974). Both films similarly manifested a 
curious hybrid. In the latter film, starring Shaw Brothers’ David Chiang and 
Szu Shih and the UK’s Peter Cushing, also the ninth and final installment in 
the Hammer Dracula series, horror meets kung fu (in a mountain village in 
China plagued with vampires). In the “break-thru movie that mixes martial 
arts with mob-style violence,” (Movie Poster 1974a) Shatter (Stuart Whit- 
man, an American actor) is an international hitman who after killing a dictator 
in a certain African country, went to Hong Kong to collect his fees only to 
find out that he was the next target; whereupon he then sought out kung fu 
artist Tai Pah (Shaw Brothers’ Ti Lung), asking for help and protection that 
included assistance with recovering the fee. The following year, Hollywood’s 
Warner Brothers knocked on Shaw Brothers’ door. The result was Cleopatra 
Jones and the Casino of Gold ( Nijinkang dou Kuanglongni, dir. Charles Bail, 
1975), starring the queen of blaxploitation films, Tamara Dobson of Warner 
Brothers’ Cleopatra Jones (dir. Jack Starrett, 1973) fame. In this coproduc- 
tion, Cleopatra Jones and her Hong Kong side-kick Fong Mi Ling (Shaw 
Brothers’ Tien Ni) took on blonde Lady Dragon (Stella Stevens), a casino 
owner in Macao with drug trafficking links. All these international coproduc- 
tions were low-budget films. They cashed in on the kung fu movie craze, rode 
with tested genres, bore the name of Shaw Brothers, and finally featured this 
studio’s stars, including its top directors Chang Cheh and Kuei Chih-Hung. 
In terms of global (Chinese) cinema, they were relative aberrations. 

With specific respect to Hollywood, Shaw Brothers occasionally invested 
in high-budget coproductions. Notable films were American Internation- 
al’s Meteor (dir. Ronald Neame, 1979; starring Sean Connery and Natalie 
Wood) and Warner Brothers-Ladd Company’s Blade Runner (dir. Ridley 
Scott, 1982; starring Harrison Ford). Shaw Brothers’ involvements in such 
instances seemed to be less as a coproducer and more of a cofinancier who 
was a minority stakeholder, even a sleeping partner. In Hollywood coproduc- 
tions as such, Shaw Brothers put its money on star power and tested genres 
like disaster or science-fiction films, as in the respective case of Meteor and 
Blade Runner. No Shaw Brothers’ top stars appeared in these coproductions. 
Like the earlier low-budget coproductions, the high-budget films did not give 
Shaw Brothers, or for that matter, global Chinese cinema, sustained visibility 
in the international film market. In the next section, I will turn my attention 
to Golden Harvest’s international collaborations with particular reference to 
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its Hollywood coproductions. Perhaps as an unexpected consequence, such 
coproductions revealed Hollywood’s glass ceiling. 


CHINESE FILM INDUSTRY BACKGROUND 3: ENTER GOLDEN HARVEST 


By definition, Hong Kong’s international collaborations with Hollywood 
and other foreign entities would firstly involve both Hong Kong and for- 
eign resources, in One capacity or another, and would then, it was hoped, 
find distribution in the global Hollywood film market, via a US distributor. 
Unlike Shaw Brother’s Hollywood coproductions, Golden Harvest’s endeav- 
ors, for the most part, had Hong Kong stars in major or minor roles. There 
were exceptions though such as its coproduced live-action Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles trilogy (1990, 1991, and 1993) which, like Shaw Brother’s 
coproduced Meteor and Blade Runner, foreshadowed more latter-day Chi- 
nese—Hollywood collaborations such as Wanda Pictures’ Man of Tat Chi 
(2013); Tencent Pictures’ Kong: Skull Island (2017); and Alibaba Pictures’ 
Mission Impossible: Rogue Nation (2015), Star Trek Beyond (2016), and Teen- 
age Mutant Ninja Turtles: Out of the Shadows (2016). The last was in turn 
the sequel of Nickelodeon Movies’ reboot, Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles 
(2014). They tended to be blockbuster films and were usually coproduced 
with Hollywood’s established studios. The Hong Kong investor typically took 
the secondary role as a co-investor who in all likelihood had little, even no, 
creative sway, from script to casting. The coproductions invariably had Hol- 
lywood notables, usually white, as the film’s director and in the lead roles, 
with or without Hong Kong or Chinese top talent who, if cast at all, would 
play only supporting or minor roles, as in the case of Man of Taichi and Kong: 
Skull Island, for example. 

After MP & GI (renamed Cathay in 1965), Golden Harvest was Shaw 
Brothers’ chief competitor. Its cofounders, Raymond Chow and Leon- 
ard Ho, were once executives at Shaw Brothers; the former, in particular, 
was the studio’s head of publicity and production chief. The two left to set 
up Golden Harvest in 1970. After the sudden death of owner Loke Wan- 
Tho in 1964, the Cathay Organisation’s restructured Cathay film studio in 
Hong Kong continued to flounder. Chow and Ho’s cofounding of Golden 
Harvest coincided with the Cathay Organisation’s decision to pull back on 
film production in the territory in order to consolidate its businesses in Sin- 
gapore. This provided Golden Harvest the opportunity to lease Cathay’s old 
studios in Diamond Hill and contract its cinema theaters in Southeast Asia. 
From the start, Golden Harvest eschewed Shaw Brothers’ highly centralized 
business model which resembled Hollywood’s studio system of the classical 
period. This included, for example, maintaining a stable of long-term con- 
tracted directors, actors, and writers that limited their movement, earning 
potential, and creative abilities. Instead it opened its resources and facilities to 
independent producers and talents. The new startup struck gold when Bruce 
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Lee rejected Shaw Brothers’ offer of a long-term contract whose strict terms 
had been known to restrain, for example, its contracted employees’ poten- 
tially much heftier earnings as a star, as Ivy Ling Bo’s and Jimmy Wang Yu’s 
bitter and highly publicized fights with the heavy-handed studio at the time 
demonstrated. 

Bruce Lee joined Golden Harvest as an independent collaborator. Pro- 
duced in collaboration with Golden Harvest, his kung fu films soon kicked 
up (pun intended) a worldwide firestorm. However, King Boxer (Tianxia di 
ytquan, 1971), a Shaw Brothers production, was the initial firelighter, occur- 
ring after Warner Brothers dubbed and distributed it in the United States 
in 1972, under the new name of Five Fingers of Death. The year before, 
King Boxer, directed by South Korean Cheng Chang-Ho or Jeong Chang- 
hwa,’ premiered in Hong Kong. But Bruce Lee’s The Big Boss (Tangshan da 
xtong, dir. Loh Wei, 1971), produced by Golden Harvest, reigned supreme 
at the domestic box office. The film’s publicity material typically capitalized 
on Chang Chao-An’s (Bruce Lee) flying kick, seen towards the end of the 
movie (Movie Poster 1971). Shrieking loudly (as Bruce Lee typically would 
do when getting ready for combat or in actual combat), Chang leaped high. 
He then soared through the air, simultaneously straightening his right leg 
to the tip and bending his left leg at the knee. Finally with his right arm 
raised, he slammed his right foot hard on the chief villain’s temple, killing 
him instantly. So breathtaking was the execution that the idiosyncratic kick 
became immortalized as one of Bruce Lee’s cinematic signatures. Warner 
Brother’s official poster billed Five Fingers of Death as “the Martial Arts Mas- 
terpiece!” (Movie Poster 1972) Interestingly it carried an imprint of Bruce 
Lee’s famous flying kick from The Bzg Boss in the far background. In the fore- 
ground was Chao Chih-Hao’s forward-thrusting clenched fist. Chao Chih- 
Hap (Loh Lieh who was to later appear in Shaw Brothers’ international 
coproductions Supermen against the Orient [1973] and The Stranger and 
the Gunfighter |1974]) was the male lead character—the titular King Boxer 
with the “five fingers of death.” However, despite its poster, the film sees no 
character executing a Bruce Lee-style flying kick and even more ironically 
the lead character Chao kills with his iron fists, not his legs. This particular 
“reproduction” suggests, therefore, that, at least as far as Warner Brothers’ 
publicity and marketing department was concerned, Bruce Lee’s iconic kick 
was a highly marketable image for visualizing and symbolizing the kung fu 
film genre itself. Not only that, but as Warner Brothers’ The Big Brawl film 
poster (1980) for the United States market was to reinforce, that powerful 
image had entered into the vocabulary for kung fu film iconography: the 
poster similarly carried an image of Bruce Lee’s signatory flying kick, despite 
the fact that the kick was nowhere to be seen in Golden Harvest—Warner 
Brothers’ coproduced The Big Brawl (Shashou hao, dir. Robert Clouse, 1980) 
(Movie Poster 1980). In 1973, or about two years after its premiere in Hong 
Kong, National General Pictures distributed The Big Boss in the United 
States, followed by Lee’s second kung fu film, Fost of Fury (Jing wu men, dir. 
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Loh Wei, 1972). Dubbed in English, the films were renamed Fists of Fury and 
The Chinese Connection, respectively. 

With two hit films in a row, Lee then embarked on his directorial debut, 
The Way of the Dragon (Meng long guo jiang, 1972). Coproduced by Golden 
Harvest and Lee’s Concord Production, shot in Rome, and scripted by Lee, 
this Hong Kong film, featuring American karate champion expert Chuck 
Norris, was also a colossal hit. By the time Warner Brothers travelled to Hong 
Kong to shoot Enter the Dragon in 1973, which gave Golden Harvest its first 
taste of Hong Kong—Hollywood coproduction, Bruce Lee had become the 
latest and biggest Hong Kong (Chinese) superstar in the Chinese diaspora. 
The kung fu film craze hit a feverish pitch worldwide. The following year, 
Lee’s The Game of Death (dir. Robert Clouse, 1974), coproduced by Golden 
Harvest, Concord, and Warner Brothers, went into production, while Warner 
Brothers released The Way of the Dragon in the United States. The Way of the 
Dragon, similarly dubbed in English, as in the case of Lee’s other three kung 
fu films, including Five Fingers of Death, stayed on the US box-office charts 
for some months. In the international market of films, these were exceptional 
achievements for foreign (Hong Kong) films containing strong Asian/Chi- 
nese/Hong Kong content and presence. The United States film market, the 
biggest in the world, clearly provided a significant venue to the global market 
outside the Chinese diaspora (Desser 2000). 

After Bruce Lee suddenly died before completing The Game of Death, the 
search for Lee’s replacement or another kung fu star who could carry Lee’s 
legacy was intense. In this regard Golden Harvest was not alone. Meanwhile 
the Hui brothers helped it stay on course to becoming Hong Kong’s (next) 
biggest name on the Hong Kong film scene. In 1974, Michael Hui left Shaw 
Brothers’ subsidiary television station, TVB, where he was a well-known host 
for quiz and variety shows. While at TVB, he appeared in Shaw Brothers’ 
hit comedy, The Warlord (Da jun fa, dir. Lee Han-Hsiang, 1972), playing 
the title role. With his siblings, Ricky and Sam, Michael, now a top actor, 
comedian, and TV host, founded the Hui Film Company which, with Golden 
Harvest, then coproduced a string of hit films such as Games Gamblers Play 
(Gut ma shuang xing, 1974), The Private Eyes (Ban gin ba hang, 1976), 
The Contract (Maz shen qi, 1978), and Security Unlimited (Modeng baoliao, 
1981), all directed by Michael who also starred in the films, alongside his sib- 
lings, and who then received the Best Actor Award for his performance of a 
bitter supervisor of a Hong Kong private security company in the fourth film 
at the inaugural Hong Kong Film Awards (1982). Golden Harvest was to 
find one more ace card before the decade was out: Jackie Chan, who had pre- 
viously played bit roles in Shaw Brothers’ productions as well as appearing as 
an extra and stuntman in Bruce Lee’s kung fu films. Film producers initially 
sought to model Jackie Chan after Bruce Lee. This was understandable given 
the Hong Kong film industry’s desperate search for a Bruce Lee replacement 
to continue Hong Kong’s kung fu film legacy. Chan was, in fact, one of the 
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many wannabees or gottabees at the time. His Chinese screen name reflected 
that: Chen Long—to become the dragon like Bruce Lee whose Chinese 
name in turn means young dragon (Xiao Long). But Chan was not Bruce 
Lee. His breakthrough film was Snake in the Eagle’s Shadow (She xing diao 
shou, 1978), followed by the even more commercially successful Drunken 
Master (Zui quan, 1978). Yuen Woo-ping who was to become action chore- 
ographer in the Wachowski brothers’ Matrix trilogy (1999, 2003) and Quen- 
tin Tarantino’s Kill Bill Vol 1 and 2 (2003, 2004) directed both films which 
were in turn produced by independent Seasonal Film Corporation. Golden 
Harvest, an avid supporter of independent film producers and films, distrib- 
uted the two kung fu comedies. Chan’s next film, The Fearless Hyena (Xiao 
quan guat zhao, 1979), was also a kung fu comedy. Produced by independent 
Goodyear Movie Company, and distributed by Golden Harvest, as his direc- 
torial debut (in collaboration with Kenneth Tsang), this was a smash hit too. 
With three hit films successively, Chan thus became the most bankable actor 
in Hong Kong, while the films collectively gave a foretaste of Chan’s cine- 
matic signatures: amazing kung fu mixed with comedic moves and daredevil 
stunts. By now, Shaw Brothers was in serious decline: its film production arm 
was slowing down, while its market share of the film market, both locally and 
internationally, diminishing. 

The ascending Golden Harvest marched Jackie Chan in the direction of 
Hollywood in 1980 and coproduced the aforementioned The Big Brawl, 
aka Battle Creek Brawl, with its long-time collaborator Warner Brothers. Set 
around 1930, Chan plays Jerry Kwan, a mischievous Chinatown kid in Chi- 
cago. He is trained in kung fu and enjoys playful scuffles. His martial skills 
catch the eye of the mafia who then have plans for him to fight in the Battle 
Creek brawl in Texas. While in San Francisco to meet his brother’s betrothed 
bride who has just sailed in from China, the mafia kidnaps her, promising 
to free her only if Jerry agrees to take part in the brawl. Chan thus heads 
for Texas and eventually wins the competition. As in (good) kung fu films, 
The Big Brawl is thin on plot but is thick with action. Also typical of Hong 
Kong martial arts films, including kung fu movies, Jerry has a kung fu mas- 
ter or shifu who subjects him to painful training routines. The sizfu happens 
to be Uncle Herbert (Mako Iwamatsu). Characteristically the shzfu, as Her- 
bert does, insists that the trainee abstain from sex (because sex saps energy 
and hinders proper training and good combat). However, Herbert could not 
resist large-sized white women. Jerry has a white girlfriend named Nancy 
(Kristine DeBell). Apart from the crossover appeal that comes with interra- 
cial romance themes and scenarios, the film pushes its anti-racist stance fur- 
ther with the scene of a white woman (unnamed) kicking a white man (also 
unnamed) off the roof for chanting, “Kall the Chink,” while watching the 
fight between Jerry and Kiss (H. B. Haggerty); the latter is so-called because 
he loves sealing a win by kissing his crushed opponent on the lips. Finally 
the film, not unsurprisingly, provides ample opportunities to showcase Jackie 
Chan’s athleticism. Jerry thus does stomach crunches while hanging from a 
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wire high above the ground. He is skillful in roller-skating, and other such 
things. In combat scenes, viewers catch glimpses of kung fu comedy—for 
example, after punching Iron Head Johnson (Sonny Barnes) on the head, 
Jerry staggers back unsteadily, waves his hand vigorously, and screws up his 
face exaggeratedly to show the pain of combat contact. Warner Brothers’ off- 
cial poster billed The Big Brawl thus: “filmed in America by the producers of 
Enter the Dragon.” It also, as mentioned, contained an image of Bruce Lee’s 
iconic flying kick. 

The intertextual relays between Enter the Dragon and The Big Brawl, and 
between Bruce Lee and Jackie Chan, thus connected the new film and star to 
the kung fu film legacy associated with Bruce Lee. Projected as Lee reincar- 
nate, Jackie Chan was thus proffered as a legitimate inheritor. The market- 
ing strategy, while underscoring a nostalgic yearning, left out one important 
detail: that The Big Brawl! was a new form of martial arts film that mixed kung 
fu with comedy. But its attempt to link Jackie Chan to Bruce Lee appeared 
to backfire. For kung fu film lovers who were dwindling in number by now, 
they, especially Bruce Lee fans, would accordingly find Chan’s idiosyncratic 
kung fu comedy mix ultimately disorienting. Perhaps because of this disori- 
entation, The Big Brawl did not stir up another wave of global excitement, 
even though Warner Brothers distributed it in the United States. It was Hong 
Kong’s second top-grosser with HK$ 5.7 million. This compared favorably 
with Enter the Dragon’s HKD 3.3 million at Hong Kong’s 1973 box office 
but The Big Brawls US gross of USD 8.5 million was meager when com- 
pared to Enter the Dragon’s gross of USD 20 million (USA) and USD 90 
million (worldwide). In sum, Jackie Chan, a top star in Hong Kong, hadn’t 
made it into the global Hollywood film market (yet). 

Golden Harvest made its next Hollywood move with Cannonball Run (dir. 
Hal Needham, 1981) which had a starkly different production design. For a 
start, Golden Harvest was the sole producer. If The Big Brawl had no Hol- 
lywood big names, they studded Cannonball Run with movie stars like Burt 
Reynolds, Roger Moore, Dean Martin, and Sammy Davis, Jr. as well as hit TV 
personalities such as Farah Fawcett (of Charlie’s Angels) and Jamie Farr (of 
M.A.S.H). To this end, a fat check book helped, or as Burt Reynolds put it, 


I did that film for all the wrong reasons. I never liked it. I did it to help a friend 
of mine, Hal Needham. And I also felt it was immoral to turn down that kind of 
money. (As cited in Farber 1981) 


The film’s director, Hal Needham, was also on Hollywood’s A-list: his hit 
film, Smokey and the Bandit (1977), had a production budget of USD 4 mil- 
lion and went on to reap USD 126.7 million at the US box office. The sequel 
film (1980), also by Universal Pictures, was similarly a huge commercial suc- 
cess: this no. 8 US top-grosser of 1980 earned USD 66 million in the United 
States alone. In Smokey I, Bandit (Burt Reynolds) sped across county lines in 
a Trans Am sport car, using it as a decoy to deflect attention from a trailer 
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truck smuggling illegal beer from Texas to Georgia. Along the way, he picked 
up runaway bride Carrie (Sally Field), at first not knowing that Sheriff Buford 
(Jackie Gleason) was in hot pursuit, with his son, Junior (Mike Henry), the 
spurned groom, in tow. As the Trans Am roared well beyond the speed limit 
to flee the pursuers, more “smokeys” (police) joined in. Car chases and stunts 
thus peppered the action comedy. When action cars like Trans Am (Smokey 
I) and Cadillac (Smokey II) get an upgrade to Porsches, Ferraris, Lamborgh- 
inis, Bentleys, and Rolls Royces in Cannonball Run’s wild and illegal car 
racing from Ohio to California, production costs inevitably went up a few 
more notches. They eventually soared to a reported USD 18 million, four 
and half times higher than Smokey ['s production budget of USD 4 million, 
or equivalent to that of George Lucas’s The Empire Strikes Back (dir. Irvin 
Kershner, 1980; Lucasfilm). For its extremely bold move, unprecedented in 
the Hong Kong film industry at the time, Golden Harvest was handsomely 
rewarded when its USD 18 million investment earned some USD 300 million 
worldwide. 

Cannonball Run was the sixth US top-grosser of 1981. Hong Kong’s 
top stars, Jackie Chan and Michael Hui, appeared in Cannonball Run. They 
spoke Cantonese and were simply known as Subaru Driver No. 1 and 2. 
They drove a Subaru GL car and represented Japan’s entry in the race. They 
spent much of the screen time confined inside the Subaru though. The car 
was filled with fancy computer gadgets, or “secret weapons” that included 
laser gun detectors (for evading police patrols) and night sensor glasses (for 
driving after dark), parodying the globally popular James Bond films. In 
Cannonball Run, Roger Moore played Seymour. Since making Live and 
Let Die (dir. Guy Hamilton, 1973; Eon Productions), Moore had replaced 
Sean Connery and George Lazenby as the latest Bond. In Cannonball Run, 
Moore’s Seymour character impersonated the famous Roger Moore/James 
Bond persona and took delight in the fact that the impersonation helps him 
pick up beautiful girls with ease, as James Bond typically would in his vari- 
ous adventures to exotic places around the world, while tracking down and 
fighting super villains. The Subaru GL also has an in-built video player which 
allowed the bored No. 1 to watch pornography on a TV screen while driv- 
ing, much to the consternation of No. 2. Other gadgets were less than fully 
operational, however—for example, the one-off rocket propeller for boosting 
car power, when launched, flipped the Subaru over; or the virtual road map 
system which at one point in the film, guided the Cantonese-speaking racers 
to Mexico instead of New Mexico. About 78 minutes into the film, while 
resting by the roadside, the racers witnessed a biker gang harassing a Wall 
Street executive on a Harley. They came to his defense. A wild scuffle broke 
out. Screwball comedy ensued. J.J.’s (Burt Reynolds) codriver, Victory Prinzi 
(Dom DeLuise), suddenly became Captain Chaos, a caped superhero-type 
figure but clumsy. Also unskilled in martial arts, No. 2 similarly monkeyed 
about comically, trying to fend off the attacks. No. 1, on the other hand, 
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was a martial arts expert. Typical of Jackie Chan’s kung fu comedies, No. 1, 
for example, jumped into the air and swiftly flipped his legs to back-kick his 
opponents on the face, but upon landing, he had to endure the embarrass- 
ment of his trousers splitting at the seams. The film ran for about 95 minutes. 
The two Hong Kong stars collectively clocked in less than five minutes of 
total screen time. The Hollywood big guns all fronted the official US film 
poster, but made no provision for Chan and Hui; their names also did not 
appear in the poster credits (Movie Poster 1981). 

In the sequel, Cannonball Run IT (1984), which Golden Harvest copro- 
duced with Warner Brothers, the Subaru car made its entrance in style. A 
plane flew low in the middle of town and ejected the car from its rear ramp 
on to a road; a restraining parachute eased the landing. James Bond villain 
Jaws, Richard Kiel, replaced Michael Hui and so became No. 1’s new cod- 
river. He understood Cantonese but remained silent for much of the time, 
growling occasionally. Cannonball IT retained most of the original cast except 
Roger Moore, Farah Fawcett, and Michael Hui, and brought in (at least) 
three more Hollywood big names: Shirley MacLaine, Frank Sinatra, and 
Kojak’s Telly Savalas. Breathtaking car stunts similarly abound but parodies 
with intertextual relays vis-a-vis the predecessor film, as well as the Smokey 
and the Bandit films, among others, turned Cannonball Run IT into a farce. 
In the sequel, J.J. and codriver Victor were no longer ambulance drivers in 
disguise but US Army personnel: a general and a lance corporal, respectively. 
Veronica (Shirley MacLaine) and Betty (Marilu Henner) were nuns in a musi- 
cal play; they initially stayed in character off-stage. Dressed in nuns’ habits, 
they ran into J.J. and Victor in a cafe. When they overheard their conversa- 
tion about the cannonball race, they decided to seduce them, believing that 
the two cannonball runners had a good chance of winning the race and so 
would become overnight millionaires. The habits were fashioned after Sister 
Bertrille of The Flying Nun TV comedy series (1967-1970), produced by the 
American Broadcasting Company. Sister Bertrille literally could fly like a bird, 
her winged-like wimple serving as a navigation tool. Actress Sally Field was 
Sister Bertrille. She also played Carrie, the runaway bride in Smokey I. Dressed 
like Sister Bertrille, then, Veronica and Betty asked J.J. and Victor for a ride 
in their US Army limousine, saying, tongue-in-cheek, that they couldn’t fly. 
When they later slipped off their habits in the limousine’s backseat, their 
imprudent manner parodied Carrie’s modesty who, when changing clothes 
in Bandit’s Trans Am, made sure her wedding gown served as a modesty 
shield. There were no sex romps in the Trans Am, whereas Veronica and J.J. 
had hot and noisy sex in the backseat, watched on by Betty and Victor who 
simultaneously tried to keep the speeding limousine on a steady path, while 
Betty stroked his upper thigh. The Subaru, on the other hand, had Nintendo 
games and extended rocket power for boosting its speed. When submerged 
in water it transformed into a submarine. Jackie Chan’s total screen time was 
less than four minutes. In this 108-minute film, Chan’s kung fu-comedy acts 
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first appeared about an hour into the movie in the scene where No. 1 used 
kung fu to deter the biker gang from harassing an Asian (Chinese) family, 
and again, though much more fleetingly, in the madcap scenes towards the 
end of the film where the cannonball runners tried to rescue the kidnapped 
Sheik Abdul ben Falafel (Jamie Farr). Rather than being grateful, the sheik 
was annoyed because he was happy with the beautiful women who gave 
him carnal pleasure while holding him captive. The Sheik had lost the race 
in the original Cannonball Run. In the sequel’s prologue, the Sheik’s father 
(Ricardo Montalban) reacted angrily to the son’s defeat, and ordered him to 
return to America to win the next Cannonball Run in order to “emblazon the 
Falafel name as the fastest in the world.” When the son pointed out that there 
was no race that year, the father simply told him to “buy one.” 

Through the Cannonball films, Golden Harvest was also buying into Hol- 
lywood. Unlike the original Cannonball Run’s film poster, Jackie Chan’s 
face now appeared in the sequel’s official US film poster alongside his Hol- 
lywood counterparts, although his name is not listed in the poster’s talent 
credits (Movie Poster 1984). In more ways than one then, Golden Harvest’s 
Cannonball Run experiments revealed Hollywood’s glass ceiling when Hong 
Kong’s top stars were reduced to caricature roles, while their Hollywood 
counterparts not only hogged the screen and screen time but also the official 
publicity material. The sequel’s estimated production budget was USD 2 mil- 
lion more than the first, at USD 20 million. It turned out to be a commercial 
flop in the USA, and as in the case of Cannonball I, though a global hit, did 
not fare well in Hong Kong. 

The two Cannonball Run films had sidelined Jackie Chan. Although he 
was the male lead in The Big Brawl, the particular coproduction similarly fit- 
ted Jackie Chan with a Hollywood action-film straightjacket that restricted 
his physical and martial prowess. “No one will pay money to see Jackie Chan 
walk!” (Chan 1998, 278). Chan wrote in his autobiography, recalling the 
scene in The Big Brawl where he walked from a car to his father’s restaurant. 
Apparently Chan wanted to “leap forward out of the car, roll into a som- 
ersault ... and then backflip to ... the door” but director Clouse asked him 
to walk instead (ibid.). Clearly Chan, if he could, would have preferred to 
direct the action scenes himself as he had, for example, in The Fearless Hyena 
(1979). Unlike the Hong Kong film industry, Hollywood had no dedicated 
action choreographer at the time. 

Golden Harvest’s next coproduction experiment dispensed with the Hol- 
lywood pecking order altogether. Instead of Hollywood’s established names, 
it sought out Hong Kong film producers as co-investors. It threw away the 
list for Hollywood’s top directors and actors /actresses, employing less estab- 
lished American talents. Finally it retained Jackie Chan and gave him center 
stage. The result was The Protector (1985). Set in New York, The Protector is 
about two New York Police Department (NYPD) cops, Billy Wong (Jackie 
Chan) and Danny Garoni (Danny Aiello). The two investigate the kidnap- 
ping of Laura (Saun Ellis), the daughter of wealthy Martin Shapiro (Ron 
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Dandrea). The trail leads them to Hong Kong crime boss Harold Ko (Roy 
Chiao) whom they suspect is the mastermind. Wong and Garoni thus depart 
for Hong Kong where they eventually kill Ko and rescue Laura, and then 
finally upon returning to New York, receive the NYPD Medal of Honor. 
During production, Jackie Chan and director James Glickenhaus had strong 
disagreements. As a result, Te Protector had two official versions. Both ver- 
sions had more or less the same storyline, as just described above. Distributed 
by Warner Brothers in the United States, Glickenhaus’s version bombed at 
the US box office, grossing a little less than USD 1 million. Chan reedited 
Glickenhaus’s version, as he could not bear the thought of giving his “Asian 
fans something less than first-class” (ibid., 319). The Hong Kong version 
thus contained new footage and subplots that made the film “more dynamic, 
and more exciting.” Chan cut out “the crude nonsense that Glickenhaus had 
squeezed into the film, including the scene in which [he] walk|s| into a drug 
laboratory full of nude women” (ibid.). Removing gratuitous nudity as such, 
along with swearing, was more in line with Chan’s carefully cultivated screen 
image as a family-friendly man. In Hong Kong, Chan’s The Protector was the 
11th top-grosser (1985) with HKD 13 million (USD 1.6 million). 

It would take Jackie Chan another decade to break into the American 
mainstream (for film) via Rumble in the Bronx (Hong fan qu, 1995), which 
Golden Harvest coproduced with Toho-Towa, Japan’s principal entertain- 
ment corporation, which had long been a major distributor of Golden Har- 
vest films in Japan. This Hong Kong—Japan connection recalls Shaw and 
Son’s and Shaw Brothers’ regional collaborations with Japanese studios Daiei 
and Nikkatsu, respectively, in the postwar years (discussed above), but Rum- 
ble in the Bronx had a more pronounced international configuration when 
the film was primarily shot outside the region in Canada in particular, with 
a mixed cast predominantly consisting of Hong Kong and Canadian talents. 
Canada’s Maple Ridge Films was also a coproducer. This Hong Kong—Japan— 
Canada coproduction had no (established) Hollywood/American names 
for director. Its director, for example, was Stanley Tong, a Hong Kong top 
gun whose action films (in the video format) had found a global cult follow- 
ing for some time—much like Jackie Chan’s films (also on video). The film, 
while ostensibly set in the Bronx area of New York City, was actually shot in 
and around Vancouver. In any case, Rumble in the Bronx, dubbed and dis- 
tributed by New Cinema Line, became a runaway hit in the United States, 
with a USD 35 million gross return. This led to the American release of his 
1992 Police Story 3 the following year. Distributed by Dimensions Film, and 
renamed Super Cop, the film, dubbed in English, had a domestic gross of 
USD 16 million. 

After this, Hollywood producers such as New Line Cinema and Touch- 
stone Pictures came knocking on Jackie Chan’s door. They sidestepped 
Golden Harvest as a potential collaborator. New Line Cinema’s Rush Hour 
(dir. Brett Ratner), a buddy cop action kung fu comedy, with Chris Tucker 
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as costar, was the first to rush down the Hollywood pipeline, in 1998, which 
was also the same year Jackie Chan released his final film for Golden Harvest: 
Who Am I? (Wo shi shut, dir. Jackie Chan and Benny Chan) which was var- 
iously shot in Hong Kong, South Africa, and The Netherlands. Rush Hour 
collected USD 130 million (USA) and USD 244 million (worldwide). Two 
Rush Hour sequels, also featuring Ratner as director, and Chan and Tucker as 
costars, followed. With a total gross of USD 226 million in the United States, 
Rush Hour 2 (2001) was that country’s fourth highest-grossing film of the 
year; its worldwide gross was USD 347 million. The 2007 installment, also 
the last of the New Cinema Line’ Rush Hour series, was the least commer- 
cially successful, with USD 140 million in the United States and Canada, and 
USD 258 million worldwide, against a production budget of USD 140 mil- 
lion, the biggest when compared to Rush Hour’s USD 33 million and Rush 
Hour 2s USD 90 million. Another equally notable example would be Touch- 
stone Pictures’ Shanghai Noon (dir. Tom Dey, 2000) and Shanghai Knights 
(dir. David Dobkin, 2003), in which Jackie Chan costarred with Owen Wil- 
son. Coproduced with Jackie Chan Films, the two Western bromances with 
kung fu—comedy action grossed USD 100.5 million and 88.3 million, against 
a production budget of USD 55 million and USD 50 million, respectively. 

To sum up: from Shaw Brothers to Golden Harvest, from Bruce Lee 
to Jackie Chan, from Enter the Dragon to Rumble in the Bronx, from the 
postwar years through the new millennium, Hong Kong film producers 
had come a long way in terms of seeking access to and participation in the 
global film market. The roads to smashing the Hollywood glass ceiling had 
been neither easy nor straightforward. However, the comparative advan- 
tages that Hollywood had over all other filmmaking bases, including Hong 
Kong, in terms of market size, financial resources, technological exper- 
tise, and production prestige still determined its global dominance. For 
Hong Kong film producers to embark on Hollywood coproductions, costs 
were indeed a major consideration since the production cost for a stand- 
ard Hong Kong film was significantly lower than that for a standard Holly- 
wood film. An admixture of business calculations and judicious moves was 
therefore imperative. Although the United States markets would seem to 
be an important condition for global distribution, and hence the commer- 
cial success of Hong Kong’s international (Hollywood/American) coproduc- 
tions, this was, as The Big Brawl and The Protector have shown, not always 
the case. Similarly commercially oriented (for the most part), the business 
models for filmmaking in Hong Kong and Hollywood relied on star power 
and tested genres and, in the particular case here, with Hong Kong top tal- 
ent, the star’s charisma, crossover appeal, and unique persona. Another 
crucial factor or consideration was the growing Mainland China film mar- 
kets in and since the 1990s where for example, Rumble in the Bronx, Rush 
Hour I and 2, and Shanghai Noon became China’s top-10 box-office hits 
for the years 1996, 1999, 2000, and 2002, respectively (Chinese Box-Office 
1983-2018). As mentioned before, by 2012, China had become the world’s 
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second largest film market which has been known to have provided a vital 
buoy from global Hollywood flops that have ranged from star-driven Hol- 
lywood productions like Escape Plan (2013), The Expendables 3 (2014), and 
Restdent Evil: The Final Chapter (2016) to other foreign blockbusters such 
as Bait 3D (2012) and Brick Mansions (2014)—to mention just a few exam- 
ples. These developments coincided with the rise of economically powerful 
China-based studios or private conglomerates with filmmaking interests like 
Wanda which, as also mentioned before, was to obtain Hollywood’s Legend- 
ary Entertainment and the world’s largest cinema chains. Could Wanda, for 
instance, join the Hollywood club as a force to be contended with, clipping 
the wings of global Hollywood, while ushering Chinese films into the inter- 
national market of films in more sustained ways than before? Or does it have 
(other) glass ceilings or great walls to deal with: 


THE GREAT WALL: WALLS AND CEILINGS 


Shot at Wang Jianlin’s Metropolis, The Great Wall was Wanda-owned Leg- 
endary’s global debut. Made on a USD 150 million production budget, 
which is unprecedented for the Chinese film industry, the production 
sought out LucasFilm’s Industrial Light and Magic as consultant on spe- 
cial effects and digital designs. Its director is Zhang Yimou, one of Chi- 
na’s top directors with a global reputation and following. Matt Damon, 
a Hollywood superstar, or one of the most bankable names in global Hol- 
lywood cinema, plays the lead role of William Garin. Other international 
stars include compatriots Pedro Pascal (as Pero Iovar) and Willem DaFoe 
(as Sir Ballard). In The Great Wall, they play European mercenaries who go 
to Imperial China in search of the fabled black powder that can “turn air 
into fire,” or gun powder. While fleeing the Khitan bandits and then the 
Tao Tie monsters, Garin and Pascal stumble upon the Great Wall by acci- 
dent; whereupon the Imperial Army’s Nameless Order quickly apprehends 
them. The Nameless Order protects and defends the wall. While incarcer- 
ated, Garin and Pascal befriend the elderly Ballard whom the Nameless 
Order has held captive for some 25 years. The Tao Tie monsters are snarl- 
ing, ferocious, swift-moving, automaton-like, human-chomping green 
beasts which hunt in packs. They have kept Imperial China under siege 
for some 2000 years, emerging every sixty years or so to launch an attack 
against the wall. In the film, Heavenly King Andy Lau of Hong Kong plays 
the Nameless Order’s War Strategist Wang Jun Shi, with Zhang Hanyu, 
a leading name in the Chinese film industry, in the role of General Shao 
Dian Shuai. Relatively younger but up-and-coming personalities play other 
major or supporting roles, most particularly, the above mentioned Chinese 
actress Jing Tian (as Commander Lin Mei of the Crane Troop and then 
General of the Nameless Order Army when General Shao is killed during 
a Tao Tie attack), Chinese actor Lin Gengxin (as Commander Chen of the 
Eagle Troop), Tatwanese/Canadian actor Eddie Peng (as Commander Wu 
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of the Tiger Troop), and Korean actor and singer Lu Han (as Peng Yong, 
a young soldier in the Bear Troop). The Nameless Order is a patriotic lot. 
These wall-keepers, from the named generals to the faceless foot soldiers, are 
ideologized to the collective practice of “xz ren,” or the spirit of trust that 
endures among the wall guardians and that demands total obeisance to the 
Imperial Order of things. They are portrayed as selfless entities who are ever 
ready to sacrifice their lives, in the name of emperor, country, and creed. The 
European others, on the other hand, and as Garin admits, would fight under 
“many flags” for “food and money.” Scripted by a team of Hollywood writ- 
ers, CGI special effects populate The Great Wall, a medieval action-filled fan- 
tasy film, profusely and spectacularly. Pedro Pascal of HBO’s TV series Game 
of Thrones (2011—) fame in particular was especially impressed by the film’s 
set design, saying, 


[The] wall that they built was like a wider, fortified version of the real Great 
Wall ... A cavalry of horses rode on it, thousands of extras in all of these incred- 
ible costumes stood on it, fought and acted on it ... It felt strangely like Old 
Hollywood in a way, but having this experience on the other side of the world. 
(As cited in Strauss 2017) 


From production to set designs, then, Wanda’s blockbuster The Great Wall, 
shot in English, bearing the names of an American studio (Legendary) and Hol- 
lywood stars (e.g. Matt Damon) with 3D and CGI special effects, thus acceded 
to the standard production expectations of global Hollywood film practices. 

Its global (box-office) reception was uneven. On December 16, 2016, The 
Great Wall premiered in China nationally. It was a box-office hit, chalking 
up some RMB 11.75 billion (or USD 172 million) to become that country’s 
29th highest-grossing film (The Record for Highest Box-Office Grossers in 
Mainland China 2017). Before the year was out, its rounds outside Main- 
land China began, at first via Tatwan, Hong Kong, Macao, Singapore, and 
Malaysia and also to Greece, Romania, and Turkey, and thereafter landing in 
Indonesia, France, Germany, Hungary, Norway, and Hungary by mid-Janu- 
ary, and then from mid-January onwards, in Belgium and Poland. By early 
February 2017, it reached Holland and Russia. On or around February 17, 
it opened simultaneously in Australia, Bulgaria, Ireland, Lithuania, Portu- 
gal, and Sweden as well as the United Kingdom and United States. This was 
followed by Argentina, Brazil, Denmark, Estonia, Israel, Italy, and Norway 
about a week later. In April, it played in Japan (“The Great wall” in Baidu 
Baike). Its box-office performance outside Mainland China was less than 
spectacular. According to McClintock and Galloway’s estimates (2017), its 
worldwide gross outside Mainland China totals some USD 53 million and, 
after costing production, promotion, marketing, and other costs, would 
translate into an estimated overall loss of about USD 75 million.!° 

For Stephen Galloway of Hollywood Reporter (2017), the film’s less 
than enthusiastic reception outside China, most particularly in the English- 
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speaking world, highlighted alienating transcultural issues. This is despite the 
seeming profusion of Western themes and images that call up echoes of popu- 
lar medieval fantasy shows, ranging from Peter Jackson’s The Lord of the Rings 
trilogy (2001-2003) to the more recent Game of Thrones (2011-—), or Holly- 
wood’s monster films such as the Alien, Jurassic Park/World, and Prometheus 
series (1986-2015) that have kept global Hollywood audiences excited. In 
this regard the action-packed film served as a terse reminder of, for exam- 
ple, the same cultural walls or glass ceilings Shaw Brothers encountered when 
pushing its “forever China” films in the direction of the global film market 
some 50 years before. As Shaw Brothers quickly found out, exotic Oriental 
or Chinese flavors, contrary to their beliefs, had little or no sustained appeal 
for global film audiences: cultural difference, for all its virtue, was indeed 
not a feasible tool for cutting down the walls and ceilings that stood in the 
way of greater crossover appeal and box-office success. Golden Harvest sim- 
ilarly learned about global cross-cultural indifference as such, in one way or 
another, as my discussion of its early experiments that used Jackie-Chan-as- 
vehicle coproductions with Hollywood has shown. 

The New York Times film critic Manohla Dargis (2017) offered another 
perspective to the cool reception for The Great Wall, thus: “The multitudes 
of shifting, surging bodies—human and beast, digital and not—are demon- 
strations of mathematics.” She elaborates further: 


In such formations, bodies are abstracted into larger geometric shapes and peo- 
ple transform into a collective mass ornament. This transformation obviously 
takes on sinister meaning when such formations are adapted for, say, Nazi prop- 
aganda, as demonstrated in the film Triumph of the Will [1935]. 


For the likes of Dargis, then, the x72 ren way of life evident at the film’s Great 
Wall and reminiscent of Nazi propaganda, characterized by strong (Chinese) 
authoritarianism and nationalism, that renders the wall guardians into self-ef- 
facing and self-sacrificing automaton-like entities, and that converts Damon’s 
“free-spirited” Garin character into an ardent advocator of xin ren beliefs and 
practices, is a real put off. 

Finally negative publicity in social media plagued the film even before it 
was released outside Mainland China. The controversies centered on the 
casting of Matt Damon in the lead role of William Garin. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox TV’s Fresh Off the Boat (2015—) Constance Wu, a Taiwanese 
American actress, led the pack with charges of “‘whitewashing’ heroism” 
that she believed could render The Great Wall into yet another “white sav- 
iour” narrative (Gonzalez 2016). Both Damon and Director Zhang Yimou 
rejected the charges, arguing instead that Damon’s role was first and fore- 
most conceived as a white man, not a white man playing (in the place of) 
an Asian (Chinese) (Loh 2016; Thorne 2016). It is not clear the extent 
to which the “whitewashing” charge impaired the film’s reception out- 
side China. But it is conceivable that it could have a dampening effect on 
global audiences who were inimical to racial and cultural stereotyping 
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in the United States mediascape, including this media’s persistent issue of 
under-representation vis-a-vis people of color. In Mainland China the use 
of white people, or what I would call “white using,” in entertainment, fash- 
ion, and lifestyle media, from modeling to selling real estate, is a common 
occurrence. “White using” has racist connotations but in China, it ironically 
adds class and prestige to the commodity for sale; it also gives the product an 
“international” sheen that Chinese consumers seem to find appealing (Ber- 
trand 2015; Farrar 2010). That is to say, Damon’s Garin character, whether 
“white-washed” or “white-used,” would not be a significant or consequential 
issue for Chinese audiences. 

Wanda joined the global Hollywood club when it acquired Legendary 
Entertainment, AMC Entertainment, and other cinema chains in Europe 
and the Antipodes. Wanda—Legendary’s global debut, The Great Wall block- 
buster film, bore all the markings of a global Hollywood product: Hollywood 
names, star power, tested genres, awesome special effects, and so on. If, as 
I have suggested here, following Poshek Fu to some extent, Shaw Brothers 
and Golden Harvest of Hong Kong primarily deferred to “cultural China” 
when pushing Chinese(-language) films, from “China forever” films (that 
offered a sumptuous display of traditional Chinese flavors) to kung fu films 
(that put to display folk creativity in Chinese martial arts), onto the map of 
global cinema, Wanda, as seen through The Great Wall, would seem to have 
responded more to the interpellations of the Communist regime’s “political 
China.” This is most evident in the film’s particular propagandizing of the 
authoritarian x72 ren way of life as desirable and as normative which has the 
supposed effect of bringing the film’s European others such as the “free-spir- 
ited” Garin as well as the young and cowardly Chinese wall-guardian Yong 
Peng, into line through redemptive education. Portrayed as primordial, irra- 
tional, automaton-like monsters which respond instinctively to the bleats of 
their Queen which eats her young in order to breed, the Tao Tie as another 
Chinese Other, by contrast, are the film’s most threatening and irredeemable 
other. In the imaginary of “political China” which has had a known history 
of authoritarian governance, then, such entities must be destroyed completely 
and utterly, as happens in The Great Wall. In recent years, the huge strides 
Wanda’s movie and entertainment empire have made have, without a doubt, 
outpaced its Hong Kong predecessors in more ways than one. If, as men- 
tioned before, recent capital controls on outbound investments have worked 
in concert with the Chinese government’s position that overseas “invest- 
ments in property, hotels, cinema, media, and sports clubs were ‘irrational,’” 
(Edwards 2017) will that put a check on Wanda, forcing it to downsize its 
film empire overseas? Will it retreat from the global market of films in particu- 
lar? Or can it find a way to break through, even down, the glass ceilings or 
great walls of “political China” whose authoritarianism has, for example, long 
been suspicious of private enterprise’s endeavors? 

As mentioned in the above, from the time Wanda abandoned its Dick 
Clark acquisition in March 2016 to the time it first released The Great Wall in 
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December 2016, Wanda’s overseas debt exposure, like other private conglomer- 
ates with extensive outbound investments, faced increasingly stringent scrutiny 
from China’s financial regulators. The Great Walls international commercial 
failure in the following year, together with the difficulties Wanda had in luring 
both domestic and foreign, especially Hollywood, film projects to the Metrop- 
olis shores, despite the carrot of a 40% production subsidy, (Faughnder and 
Pierson 2017) exacerbated the conglomerate’s deleveraging problems. In June 
2017, China’s banking regulators ordered loan checks on Wanda, which some 
four weeks later, then blocked the country’s banks from making loans to Wanda 
to service its foreign acquisitions (Wei and Ma 2017; Xie 2017a, b). As a result, 
Wanda sold its stakes in hotels and resorts, including the Metropolis but retain- 
ing a 9% interest in the studio business, to Sunac China for USD 9.3 billion 
(Faughnder and Pierson 2017). That Wanda sold not its overseas but domestic 
assets first showed where its priorities laid. In August, the Chinese government 
announced that it would limit overseas investments in real estate, hotels, enter- 
tainment, and sports clubs (Pham 2017a). In early September, the loan checks 
on Wanda spread to Hong Kong (Liu 2017). On September 15, a new football 
stadium opened in Spain to house the Atlético Madrid Soccer Club into which 
Wang Jianlin had bought a 20% stake for USD 52 million some three years 
before; the stadium, the “best in Europe,” which cost about USD 385 million 
to build, is called Wanda Metropolitano (Lowe 2017). The next month, Chinese 
authorities shut down Wanda’s two high-end golf courses at a resort in north- 
eastern China as golf had become “a symbol of the political corruption against 
which President Xi Jinping has been waging a massive, high-profile campaign” 
(Pham 2017b). At the time of writing this chapter, Wang Jianlin, once China’s 
richest man, has gone down the Forbes rungs to become number four (China’s 
Rich List 2017). He has now decided to deleverage Wanda’s foreign debts by 
selling half of its overseas assets whose estimated total value is more than USD 
40 billion. For the time being, the overseas sell-off has begun with stakes and 
interests in luxury apartment projects in London as well as in Australia’s Sydney 
and Gold Coast which are worth some USD 1.8 billion (de Morel et al. 2018; 
Needham 2018). Sherisse Pham of CNN Money (2018) thus concludes, 


The striking U-turn is the result of pressure from the Chinese government and 
the need to pay off debts amassed during years of overseas expansion. 


But Wanda seems to have held on to its overseas film assets firmly—at least 
for now. Can it endure the heat of “political China”? Or is it too big to fall? 
And if it should fall, will another rise from the ashes? 
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NOTES 


. My percentile calculation is based on the cumulative total for the first 175 of 


355 films (both foreign and domestic) released in mainland China in the year 
2015. Here I use the box-office receipt of at least RMB 10 million (USD 1.54 
million) as the cut-off point. These 175 films yielded a cumulative total of RMB 
432.3 billion (USD 6.7 billion). That same year, Wanda Pictures produced and 
released 10 films. All hit the RMB 10 million mark with a total gross of some 
RMB 62.14 billion (USD 957.3 million) (Ranking the 2015 Chinese Box-Of- 
fice Grosses 2015). 


. Unless otherwise stated, all box-office figures of Wanda Pictures’ 2015 produc- 


tions are taken from the Chinese webpage: Ranking the 2015 Chinese Box-of- 
fice Grosses [2015 Zhongguo neidi piaofang nian du zhong paihang]. 


. In 2014, Wanda secured a 20% stake in the Spanish soccer club Atlético Madrid 


for USD 52 million, while spending yet another USD 2.1 billion to acquire 
Swiss Infront Sports and Media, the sales rep for broadcast rights to the 2018 
and 2022 World Cups (Coonan 2013). 


. In 2013, Wanda paid USD 1.6 billion for a 92% stake in Sunseeker Interna- 


tional (UK), the maker of luxury yachts (BBC News 2013). 


. Unless otherwise stated, production budget and box-office figures, including a 


film’s particular ranking on the box-office chart of a particular country, are cited 
from the relevant pages at the www.imdb.com, www.boxofficemojo.com, www. 
wikipedia.com, and http: //www.the-numbers.com. Retrieved June 20, 2017. 


. The State Council of the People’s Republic of China, “Chinese Enterprises 


Enter ‘Go Global’ Era 4.0,” Xinhua (April 11, 2016), http: //english.gov.cn/ 
news /top_news/2016/04/11 /content_281475325205328.htm. Retrieved 
July 15, 2017. Initiated as early as 1999, the “go global” strategy, also known 
as the “go out” (zuochuquzhanlue) policy, has long encouraged Chinese firms, 
state-owned or otherwise, to, among other things, seek outbound invest- 
ments, pursue product diversification, and advance Chinese brand recognition 
internationally. 


. As Michael Keane emphasizes, “The hybrid term ‘cultural creative industries’ 


responded to reservations among national Ministry of Culture officials in Bei- 
jing, who had invested resources in fostering ‘cultural industries’ (wenhua cha- 
nye).” He then elaborates: 


The creative industries discourse in China should not be evaluated through 
the same ideological lenses as in the West where creative expression is a 
given. Nonetheless, its uptake is shaped by Western influences. Many of the 
scholar-consultants who advise propaganda officials in municipal and local 
governments present a case for creative communities, greater tolerance and 
more business transparency. These arguments about tolerance and trans- 
parency are more difficult to prosecute to the supporters of the cultural 
industries in Beying. Proximity to Tiananmen conjures up memories of 
Western-influenced democracy supporters. However, the Western discourse 
of creativity is central to the ‘creative industries package’ in China. The 
future will tell if creativity is harmonious or destructive. 


Keane 2013, 55,179. 
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8. In 1963, the UK granted British Malaya national independence, and it was 
then renamed Malaysia. Two years later, Singapore split from Malaysia and 
became an independent country in its own right. 

9. Hailed from South Korea where he was an established film director, Jeong 
Chang-hwa worked for Shaw Brothers between 1969 and 1977 under the 
Chinese screen name of Cheng Chang-Ho. In Korea his Romanized name 
would be Chung Chang Wha. For a detailed discussion of his remarkable con- 
tributions to Hong Kong cinema, see Magnan-Park 2011. 

10. “The Great Wall (Movie),” The Chinese Wikipedia, https://zh.wikipedia. 
org /wiki /%E9%9I5% BEES %IEM8E_(%E7%I4%BS5%ES5%BD%B 1 )#cite_note- 
loss-13; “The Great Wall |2017],” Box Office Mojo, http://www.boxoffic- 
emojo.com/search/?q=great%20wall; Pamela McClintock and Stephen 
Galloway, “Matt Damon’s “The Great Wall’ to Lose $75 Million; Future 
U.S.-China Productions in Doubt,” The Hollywood Reporter (March 2, 2017), 
https: //www.hollywoodreporter.com/news /what-great-walls-box-office-flop- 
will-cost-studios-98 1602. All retrieved January 20, 2018. 
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Martial Arts Fantasies in a Globalized Age: 
Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda 


Jing Yang 


INTRODUCTION 


The surge of martial arts cinema in the global market in the first decade of 
the new millennium is a significant cultural phenomenon.! In view of its 
almost century-long development in Greater China and conventional status 
of lowbrow entertainment in the United States, martial arts cinema has func- 
tioned as a critical means for Chinese films to crossover to the world mar- 
ket, and martial arts aesthetics has been increasingly assimilated into recent 
Hollywood thrillers and animation series. The multifarious transformations 
to upgrade the classic genre give it a renewed sense of vigor, testifying to 
Andreas Huyssen’s argument that postmodern mass culture features a reeval- 
uation of formerly devalued forms and genres of cultural expression (1986, 
59). Even though martial arts cinema seemed to have taken every possible 
turn and twisted every contrivance scriptwriters could imagine in its past 
development, its “renaissance” in the new era captures global audiences with 
a kung fu boom. 

Among the proliferation of martial arts films, Kung Fu Hustle (Chow, 
2004) and Kung Fu Panda (Osborne and Stevenson, 2008) stand out for 
constructing comedic fantasies of transnational appeal. Coproduced by 
Columbia Pictures and Huayi Brothers Media, China’s largest privately run 
film production company, Kung Fu Hustle features Sing, a petty thug, who 
wants to join the notorious Axe Gang but instead ends up battling them to 
protect the innocent people with his newly acquired martial arts prowess in 
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the chaos of pre-revolutionary China. Due to its delicate balance between 
saluting and subverting martial arts cinema and Hollywood classics, the 
hilarious comedy ranked as the highest grossing foreign film in 2005 in the 
United States and collected 17 awards at various film festivals. The digitalized 
martial arts spectacle recurred in DreamWorks’ animated Kung Fu Panda, 
which was set in a mysterious China. The tale of Po’s painstaking effort to 
transform himself into the Dragon Warrior to save the villagers seized global 
attention just before the opening of the 2008 Beijing Olympics. Hollywood’s 
reinvention of the martial arts genre won critical acclaim and culminated with 
the first animated film to gross more than US $16 million in China, quite 
an accomplishment considering Chinese audiences’ habitual lack of interest 
in animated fare.* During the increasingly global process of film production, 
promotion, and distribution, both films utilize a pan-Chinese cultural icon to 
package a youthful fantasy of self-empowerment which transcends national 
and historical confines. As a cross-cultural entertainment medium, Kung Fu 
Hustle and Kung Fu Panda provide a key site to examine the dynamic inter- 
actions between the local and the global, the past and the present, convention 
and innovation. 

Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda present multifaceted narratives and 
synthetic images for global consumption. The conventional martial arts motif 
of revenge blends with the theme of identity formation, and fighting spectacle 
is juxtaposed with digitalized bodies in an ambiguous time and space. Kung 
Fu Hustle was received by American critics as “a gonzo fusion of ‘Tarantino 
and ‘Tex Avery” for its reliance upon the balletic movement and classic Amer- 
ican cartoons (Chow and Agencies 2005); while the filmmakers of Kung Fu 
Panda emphasize that Po is not an “American panda” but a panda “belong- 
ing to the world” (Chen 2008, 18). For their meticulous reconfiguration of 
the martial arts genre to worldwide audiences, Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu 
Panda evoke critical meditations of the impact of computer-generated effects 
upon the martial arts body, as well as the implications of the emergence of 
incongruous humor, collision of characters, and narrative rupture. These que- 
ries are examined against a historical review of martial arts cinema. 


MARTIAL ARTS CINEMA 


Martial arts cinema is a transnational genre with Asian roots, going through 
ebbs and flows along with the vicissitudes of local societies and echoing Rick 
Altman’s argument of genre history as “the development and deployment 
and disappearance of a genre” (1984, 8). The history of Asian martial arts can 
be traced back to centuries ago with physical practices of kicks and punches 
and the usage of weapons like swords and ropes. The rich assembly of martial 
arts ranges from Chinese sword fighting, Japanese judo, kendo, and aikido 
to Thai kick-boxing to the eclectic Korean hapkido, and provides inspiration 
for the silver screen. The vibrancy of the genre is demonstrated by the recent 
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production of Ong-Bak: The That Warrior series (Pinkaew, 2003, 2008, 
2010) in Thailand, The Rebel (Nguyen, 2007) and Clash (Thanh, 2009) in 
Vietnam, and Merantau (Evans, 2009) and The Raid: Redemption (Evans, 
2011) in Indonesia. In China, martial arts rose to prominence as tales of war- 
riors seeking justice helped soothe public anxiety when the majority of the 
Chinese people were plagued by the demise of the feudal empire and humilia- 
tions inflicted by the imperial powers. From the 1920s to 1949, there were at 
least 170 martial arts writers who brought out 700 titles, and the bestselling 
genre in the fiction market soon spilled over to the cinema.°® After the release 
of the first martial arts film Lady Knight Li Feifer (Shao, 1925) in Shanghai, 
Burning of the Red Lotus Monastery (Zhang, 1928) was adapted from a news- 
paper serial Strange Tales of the Adventurer in the Wild Country (Ping, 1922) 
and enjoyed instant success with its innovative wire work. The film inspired 
a franchise of eighteen feature-length series over a period of three years, and 
“martial arts-magic spirit” films flourished in Shanghai with 241 films pro- 
duced, approximately 60% of the total output. In the Republican era of 
chaos, division, and war, the legendary warrior who safeguarded conventional 
values had risen to gain the status of folk hero. Nevertheless, popular martial 
arts stories were often criticized by cultural elites for their feudal superstitions 
and vulgar tastes, as supernatural feats of flying sword combat and escape 
by stealth on-screen tended to indulge in cult worship (Teo 2009, 38-57). 
Never a respected genre in official discourses, martial arts literature and cin- 
ema had been marginalized in Mainland China for almost half a century. 
Martial arts cinema was resurrected and promoted to the world by Hong 
Kong filmmakers from the 1960s onwards. Due to Mainland China’s eco- 
nomic and political uncertainty following the end of the Second World War 
(1939-1945) and the Chinese Civil War (1946-1949), film capital and tal- 
ents in Shanghai migrated to Hong Kong, a trade center which was ceded 
to Britain by the Qing dynasty after the firsts Opium War (1839-1842). The 
Shaw Brothers Studio (1958-2011) produced hundreds of martial arts films 
and formulated a set of conventions including the revenge motif, fight chore- 
ography, stock characters, and period costumes.* Renowned filmmakers like 
King Hu and Cheh Chang juxtaposed Confucian ideology, Taoist ideas, and 
fighting sequences in masterpieces such as Come Drink with Me (Hu, 1966), 
The One-Armed Swordsman (Chang, 1967), and A Touch of Zen (Hu, 1970) 
which won international attention. Meanwhile, the Japanese-Hong Kong 
coproduction Zatoichi and the One-Armed Swordsman (Yasuda, 1971) and 
the work of Korean director Chang-hwa Jeong in Hong Kong’s Five Fingers 
of Death (1972) demonstrated the trend of collaborations in East Asia.° The 
mythical aura of martial arts retained a kind of “cinematic cultural gravitas 
that efficiently embodies history and tradition” and to reassure audiences of 
some vague notion of “Chineseness” (Chan 2009, 76). The fantasy of phys- 
ical empowerment and noble commitment rendered martial arts cinema of 
postwar Hong Kong mainly a male-star-driven genre featuring fraternity and 
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righteous manhood (Glaessner 1974; Bordwell 2000, 195), though female 
stars like Angela Ying Mao and Pei-pei Cheng captivated audiences with 
physical prowess. Bruce Lee became the kung fu icon on screen and paved 
the way for Western distribution of Hong Kong martial arts films. In The Chi- 
nese Connection (Lo, 1972), the scene of Bruce Lee defeating a roomful of 
Japanese karate practitioners in Shanghai and announcing “We are not the 
sick people of Asia” applauded national dignity in an imaginary response to 
the Unequal Treaties and the colonization in China’s modern history. Not 
surprisingly, the nationalistic edge was toned down in Enter the Dragon 
(Clouse, 1973) since Warner Brothers cast Lee as an agent of the British gov- 
ernment to spy on a Chinese crime lord. The charismatic image of Lee using 
the power and philosophy of martial arts to right wrongs not only fulfilled 
Chinese nationalistic fantasies, but played upon popular notions of the myste- 
rious powers of the exotic East in the West. 

The reception of martial arts cinema in the United States gradually evolved 
from niche audience to mainstream consumption. From 1971 to 1973, about 
300 Hong Kong-made martial arts films were released to the international 
market (Leung and Chan 1997, 145). Because of their excessive violence, 
cheesy special effects, and poor sound dubbing, Hong Kong martial arts films 
were traditionally taken as low-budget B-movies in the United States. Given 
their strong box office performance in the overwhelmingly black downtown 
audiences theaters in Chicago, Detroit, and Washington, the “ghetto myth” 
of seeking justice through violence appealed to the rebellious sensibilities of 
youth culture in the 1970s.° The consumption of Hong Kong martial arts 
films inspired a subgenre of American martial arts films and cartoons. Blood- 
sport (Arnold, 1988), Kzickboxer (DiSalle and Worth, 1989), Szdekicks (Nor- 
ris, 1992), and the Mulan series (Bancroft and Cook, 1998; Rooney and 
Southerland, 2004) held steady appeal for young audiences (Pang 2006). 
As Hollywood has increasingly assimilated Asian talents as part of its glo- 
balist strategy since the 1990s, more ethnic Chinese stars like Jackie Chan, 
Michelle Yeoh, Jet Li, and Yun-fat Chow demonstrated their physical prow- 
ess in an assembly of American films, such as Tomorrow Never Dies (Spot- 
tiswoode, 1997), the Rush Hour series (Ratner, 1998, 2001, 2007), Lethal 
Weapon 4 (Donner, 1998), Romeo Must Die (Bartkowiak, 2000), and Bullet- 
proof Monk (Hunter, 2003). Veteran Hong Kong filmmaker Woo-ping Yuen’s 
stylish choreography enhanced the global appeal of Hollywood action films 
like The Matrix trilogy (Wachowski, 1999, 2003), Charlie’s Angels (McG, 
2000, 2003), and Kzll Bill (Tarantino, 2003, 2004). New York-based Chi- 
nese director Ang Lee’s Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon (2000) heralded a 
new era of martial arts films with its gravity-defying fight sequences, nuanced 
narrative of pro-feminist undertones, and lush cinematography of Hollywood 
Westerns. Its phenomenal success brought prestige to the genre and inspired 
a surge of martial arts films at the beginning of the twenty-first century. 
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Martial arts cinema has henceforth stretched beyond its local origins to 
be a dynamic global phenomenon. As the tide of globalization sweeps over 
the film industry in terms of financing, marketing, and distribution, the cre- 
ative endeavors to make a cultural product of transnational design become 
predominant in the new millennium. Established and emerging filmmakers in 
Greater China experimented with new modes to produce martial arts films 
for domestic and international audiences. When Hong Kong director Tsui 
Hark’s Zu Warriors (2001) hearkened back to the “martial arts magic-spirit” 
tradition of the 1920s by relying on a Hollywood special effects team, 
Fifth-Generation director Yimou Zhang diluted the genre’s macho heroism 
to a national allegory of sacrifice in his martial arts epic Hero (2002). While 
Ping He’s Warriors of Heaven and Earth (2003) recruited Japanese, Korean, 
and Indian talent to construct a martial arts fantasy set in the Tang Dynasty, 
Wilson Yip’s Ip Man (2008) featured the life trajectory of Bruce Lee’s mas- 
ter against the turmoil of modern China. For more than a decade into the 
new century, this once-marginalized genre is reinvigorated as a valuable con- 
vention to promote Chinese culture to the world. Since martial arts cinema 
has performed well in the foreign-language film markets in the United States 
(Kaufman 2006), Hollywood seized the opportunity to collaborate with the 
Chinese film industry to produce several hits: The Forbidden Kingdom (Mink- 
off, 2008) sets a kung fu-obsessed American teenager in the Chinese legend 
of the Monkey King and The Karate Kid (Zwart, 2010) describes how an 
American kid is trained by a mysterious kung fu master in Beying to defeat 
bullies. In this international trend of rewriting martial arts cinema for mass 
consumption, Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda approached the conven- 
tion with a touch of playfulness, which thrilled worldwide audiences, espe- 
cially at a time when many viewers felt tired of the “oft-maligned genre” 
(Stone 2005). 


ARTISTIC HYBRIDITY 


Both Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda use the martial arts framework 
to structure a hybridized narrative full of cross-cultural and intertextual ref- 
erences. The frequent references to martial arts cinema and Hollywood 
classics in Kung Fu Hustle make critic Roger Ebert describe it as a film in 
which “Jackie Chan and Buster Keaton meet Quentin Tarantino and Bugs 
Bunny” (Chow and Agencies 2005). In comparison to Kung Fu Hustle’s 
slapdash assembly of cinematic clichés which borders on the edge of absurd- 
ity, Kung Fu Panda utilizes a Chinese setting to celebrate the triumph of 
American-style individualism, and the film is applauded as “a milestone in 
East-West cross-pollination” (Landreth 2011). The kaleidoscope of cinematic 
appropriations in both films offers hilarious entertainment and releases audi- 
ences from the boundaries of ethnicity and nation. While audiences marvel 
at the mixture of classic sequences, memorable quotes, and familiar postures, 
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the two films exemplify “transnational capitalist production of postmodern 
pastiche and hybridity” which is marked by “interpenetratory and crosscut- 
ting loops of citationality” (Chan 2009, 11). According to postcolonial critic 
Bhabha (1994), hybridity opens up “a third space” within which cultural ele- 
ments encounter and transform each other (Papastergiadis 2000, 170), and 
the abolition of cultural barriers marks a significant departure from the impe- 
rialist paradigm of the West to the rest, as illustrated by multilayered cine- 
matic incorporation and transformation throughout these popular fantasies. 
Within the martial arts arc, Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda mix and 
match distinct elements to cater to international audiences. 

Generic mixture across different resources characterizes the narratives of 
Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda. Yo enhance their global appeal, both 
films repackage the martial arts paradigm to contain a rich array of Eastern 
and Western elements. Peter Hitchcock argues that the “global integration” 
in Kung Fu Hustle is indebted to Hollywood Westerns, gangster flicks, and 
dance musicals (Hitchcock 2007, 231), and multiple references present a 
world of human complexity hidden under Stephen Chow’s brand of lowbrow 
comedy. The hapless wannabe gangster Sing’s attempts to prove himself recall 
the madcap comedy of Charlie Chaplin and evoke sentimental nostalgia and 
cynical laughter at the same time. In the pre-credit sequence, rival gangs open 
fire in an unspecified Chinese cityscape of neon-lighted streets and gambling 
casinos. Against the backdrop of gunfight and murder, the black-suited Axe 
Gang members in tall hats gather on a wooden floor and dance to jazz music, 
brandishing their dreaded axes. While the posture of Sing holding a girl is a 
mock imitation of the pairing of Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers in an enor- 
mous wall poster of Top Hat (Sandrich, 1935), the chase scene between Sing 
and the landlady pays tribute to the Warner Brothers cartoon figures of Wile 
E. Coyote and Road Runner in the 1940s and 1950s. The assimilation of 
Hollywood film traditions is matched by the usage of Hong Kong cinema 
as narrative shorthand and comedic subversion. The cameo role of veteran 
choreographer Cheung-Yan Yuen as a derelict peddler selling a comic manual 
Scroll of the Golden Palm refers to the black-and-white Cantonese film series 
Buddha’s Palm (Ling, 1964-1965), which attained cult status in Hong Kong 
for its melodramatic excesses and kitschy special effects.” In a rundown tene- 
ment which the Axe Gang intends to invade, a motley crew of neighbors like 
the coolie, the tailor, the peddler, and the landlady (Qiu Yuen, a Bond girl 
in The Man with the Golden Gun | Hamilton, 1974]) turns out to be masters 
in disguise, and the courtyard becomes the stage to showcase midair kicks, 
punches, spears, and the vocal weapon of Lion’s Roar, a killer technique from 
Shaolin Wooden Men (Chen, 1976). While the landlady in curlers and house- 
coat taunts the gangsters by waggling her fingers in silence—a tribute to 
Bruce Lee’s signature gesture in Enter the Dragon, the peddler’s heroic fight- 
ing against the assassins is accentuated by the loud theatrical music of Beying 
Opera. Nicknamed “Foreign Devil” for practicing his pidgin English while 
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selling fried dough sticks in the neighborhood, the courteous master mum- 
bles, “What are you prepared to do” with his dying breath, and the grieved 
neighbors plead to him to speak Chinese instead. The iconoclastic verbal 
exchange not only quotes the memorable line of Sean Connery’s heroic char- 
acter in The Untouchables (Palma, 1987), but simultaneously subverts such 
cross-cultural references, for it is beyond the grasp of slum inhabitants in the 
diegesis. The tragi-comic rendering of martial arts chivalry, American cine- 
matic icons and the bleak reality of ghetto life inject significance to the bur- 
lesque narrative and slapstick humor. 

In a similar way, the creative fusion of martial arts and American culture 
in Kung Fu Panda enriches the narrative. Filmmakers cite Chinese hits like 
Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon, Hero, and most of all, Kung Fu Hustle, 
as inspirational genre influences, and the film is presented as a synthesis of 
fighting sequences, stunning landscapes, and Taoist ideas (Chung 2012, 28). 
The affection for the genre can be seen from iconic spectacles of jade pal- 
aces and peach blossoms to the master’s sage aphorisms like, “Man meets his 
destiny on the road he takes to avoid it,” which simulates the pseudo-East- 
ern philosophy in Bruce Lee’s Way of the Dragon (1972). To emphasize the 
“Chinese” sonic identities, the film invites Jackie Chan and Chinese American 
actors Lucy Liu and James Hong to dub the voices of the secondary charac- 
ters. The protagonist Po, on the other hand, is typecast in the voice of Jack 
Black. Known for his acerbic wit and high-energy antics in a number of com- 
edy hits such as The Holiday (Meyers, 2006) and Nacho Libre (Hess, 2006), 
Black portrays Po as a spoiled teenager in the Hollywood fashion. Despite 
his yearning to join the Furious Five members of Tigress, Crane, Mantis, 
Viper, and Monkey, Po confesses that “I probably sucked more today than 
anyone else in the history of kung fu” due to his physical ineptitude. The 
whining that his companions “totally hate me” reveals the vocabulary and self- 
obsession of a thwarted young man. The unusual juxtaposition of Black’s 
acoustic persona with China’s national mascot panda does not lead to jarring 
collisions in the narrative, as the potential concern with cultural authenticity is 
overpowered by the fantasy world of youthful adventure. The uproarious ani- 
mated feature appeals to a wide range of audience demographics, impressing 
Chinese filmmaker Chuan Lu with its “impeccable” technicality and in-depth 
exploration of Chinese culture (Lu 2008). The cultural blending across space 
and history in Kung Fu Panda signifies Hollywood’s design to celebrate the 
multiplicity of ethnicity and culture. 

The motif of individual empowerment parallels with the martial arts 
mission in Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda, though sometimes at the 
price of narrative integrity. For all the necessary ingredients to mark them as 
martial arts films, both emphasize the young man’s self-pursuit along with 
the theme of seeking justice. Be it the ill-fated Sing in Kung Fu Hustle, or 
the bumbling noodle-maker Po in Kung Fu Panda, the underdog char- 
acter’s yearning to transcend the banality of everyday life invites audiences’ 
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identification regardless of age, gender, and cultural differences. Since the 
driving force of the narrative lies more on the young man’s self-realization 
than on the chivalrous obligation to defeat evil, the parallel of dual motives 
involves a painstaking process of negotiation and compromise. Sing’s ini- 
tial appearance in Kung Fu Hustle is as a petty hooligan who tries to bully 
the slum residents and join the Axe Gang but fails both miserably. Moreo- 
ver, his nonsensical face-saving remarks characterize him as a pathetic coward. 
Undaunted by the constant humiliations, Sing proves his value to the world 
at a critical moment. When the lunatic killer sent by the Axe Gang terror- 
izes the ghetto dwellers, the street-wise Sing suddenly stands up to confront 
the evil. Though his abrupt assumption of the guardian role is eased to some 
extent by a previous episode of childhood chivalry, the radical transformation 
from a coaxing thug to a Bruce Lee-style hero is unmotivated in the diege- 
sis. The plot twist betrays the filmmaker’s effort to impose the heroic mission 
upon the tale of personal achievement. On the other hand, the film questions 
the awkward role of kung fu heroes with the advancement of modernity by 
describing those retired masters who struggle to cope with everyday survival 
at the margin of the city. After defeating the supreme enemy in a spectacular 
fight, Sing reappears as a candy shop clerk in a red striped apron, greeting 
passersby in the street with a big smile. With this ambiguous ending that adds 
a slick urban flavor to the martial arts tale, the film cherishes the fond mem- 
ory of the mythical warrior in the metropolitan space. 

The sense of reverence for the genre and the subversive undertones are 
echoed in Kung Fu Panda, in which Po’s infatuation with the idea and image 
of kung fu befits a postmodernist pastiche. As evidenced by the archetypal 
martial arts sequence at the beginning, which is soon revealed as nothing 
but the dream of a sleeping panda, the film sidesteps the historical weight 
of the genre to present a heartwarming story designed for worldwide audi- 
ences. In accordance with Zhou’s observation that the thematic subversion is 
“so well handled as to introduce new themes without jolting traditional Chi- 
nese sensibility” (Landreth 2011), Po’s adventure in the martial arts world 
endorses Hollywood’s values of love, courage, and self-fulfillment. Since Po’s 
primary motivation is out of dissatisfaction with the prospect of taking over 
his father’s noodle shop, the way he thinks, speaks, and behaves often devi- 
ates from the conventional martial arts milieu. When the reverent mentor 
talks about duty and destiny, Po bargains to make his training easier: “Can 
we find something suited to my level?” While the warriors gather to confront 
the evil invasion, Po tries to sneak back home. As an egoistic and insecure 
young man, Po is more concerned with the impression he makes on others 
than fulfilling a heroic duty. At the transforming moment induced by his 
father’s advice, Po gazes at his own reflection in the mirror-like surface of 
the Sacred Manual and realizes that the key to success is to simply believe in 
himself. Towards the end when Po succeeds in beating the enemy, his proud 
announcement of “I’m not a big fat panda, I’m the big fat panda” elicits 
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self-affirmation with a sense of entitlement. By showing the comic gags and 
bickerings which make fun of incongruities between the self-centered Po and 
the altruistic martial arts context, Kung Fu Panda \auds the virtue of individ- 
ual achievement in the fantasy realm of action. 

Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda exemplify artistic hybridity from a 
variety of Eastern and Western resources. Both films employ generic mix- 
ture and thematic ambiguity to downplay national and cultural differences, 
yet their respective approaches entail different outcomes. While Kung Fu 
Panda represents a more familiar version of hybridity through Hollywood’s 
co-optation of ethnic material, Kung Fu Hustle demonstrates a process of 
“reverse hybridity” by assimilating a rich array of Hollywood elements into 
the narrative (Wang and Yeh 2005, 180). As Hong Kong’s top comedian Ste- 
phen Chow teams up with Columbia Pictures to make a film of global impact, 
Kung Fu Hustle takes advantage of Hollywood’s worldwide popularity with 
reverse sampling, hence interrupting the conventional binaries of “center/ 
margin, self/other, colonizer/colonized” of the imperial discourse (Ashcroft 
and Tiffin 2006, 94). Whereas the seemingly local story of Kung Fu Hus- 
tle is well positioned for Western consumption through cultural convergence, 
Kung Fu Panda retains the original flavor of martial arts and celebrates the 
American dream of the self-made hero. As “hybridity, appropriation, and rec- 
ognition—including cross-cultural borrowings and influences—are part and 
parcel of global cinematic evolution” (Chan 2009, 76), both films rewrite 
the martial arts cinema into a multicultural entertaining product to guaran- 
tee comprehension across viewer groups. The eminently cheerful, consistently 
superficial films demonstrate a postmodernist pastiche of the genre by incor- 
porating and hollowing out images and motifs from the martial arts world. 


THE DIGITALIZED BopyY 


Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda construct spectacular martial arts bodies 
via the extensive usage of computer-generated effects. As a “body genre” or 
“genre of bodies” (Hunt 2003, 2), martial arts cinema has been intrigued 
by the complex dynamics between the athletic body and cinematic technol- 
ogy since physical qualities of action sequences rely on the agile movement 
of actors and fight choreography simultaneously. From the primitive use of 
trampolines and montage in early Shanghai cinema, to the unarmed per- 
son-to-person combat and voluminous bloodshed of swordplay in Hong 
Kong cinema, to the balletic grace of movement in recent martial arts films, 
the spectacle of the body is essential to the genre. Since the display of the 
watrior’s expertise involves vigorous training like leg stretches and backward 
waist bending with combat techniques and acrobatic skills (Scott 1983, 122), 
film stars with authentic martial abilities used to dominate the screen. Kwan 
Tak-hing with his knowledge of White Crane kung fu played the Canton- 
ese kung fu master Wong Fei-hong in a long-running series of over 70 films 
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from 1949 to the 1970s. Jimmy Wang Yu was a swimming champion with 
a karate background who performed in The One-Armed Swordsman (1967) 
and more than 60 martial arts films. While Jackie Chan with training in Bei- 
jing Opera uses action outtakes as a trademark to document his dangerous 
stunts, the Beying-born martial arts champion Jet Li demonstrates his swift 
high kicks in the Once Upon a Time in China series (1991-1997) and Fist of 
Legend (Chan, 1994). As Bruce Lee’s techniques of multiple kicks in a long 
take without special effects testify to his cross-cultural credentials (Sek 1980, 
27), the concern with authentic virtuosity partly differentiates Hong Kong 
martial arts cinema from Hollywood’s technological sophistication. Nonethe- 
less, in the current mediascape of cultural flow, technological mediation plays 
an increasingly significant role to generate thrills, and non-martial actors can 
fight superbly through special effects. Just as The Matrix trilogy equips its star 
Keanu Reeves with expertise when the film character of Neo downloads an 
array of martial arts skills from a computer program and conquers the vir- 
tual world with his digital self, the computerized spectacle of fighting bodies 
brings a highly evolved urban aesthetic to the martial arts genre. According 
to Vivian Lee, the new aesthetics displaces local traditions into a “culturally 
ambiguous” and globally palatable “digital imaginary” which erodes the 
notion of a singular national identity or subjectivity (Lee 2007, 10). In spite 
of the academic anxiety about the disappearance of authenticity in the genre, 
Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda feature a couple of unlikely warriors and 
exhibit a wide range of recognizable martial arts styles with digital assistance. 
Kung Fu Hustle utilizes a digitally enhanced martial arts body to hold 
the attention of global audiences. The fusion of body and technology cre- 
ates multiple sequences of kinetic fights, which are accentuated by cartoonish 
exaggerations. With the help of computer graphics, Sing’s lips are swollen to 
the size of pillows because of the snake bite, and he recovers after punching at 
the iron board and leaving it with many palm-shaped impressions. The pair of 
blind musician-assassins uses a stringed instrument to send out sound waves 
as a weapon, vibrating through the air in the shape of swords, axes, and even- 
tually a platoon of armed Orcs. In one visual gag, the lunatic killer catches the 
flying bullet with two fingers with a casual gesture and overpowers the armed 
gangsters. The fantastic spectacle further indicates Sing’s unbeatable power to 
take all the abuses and bounce back with a rubbery smile. As Stephen Chow 
is conventionally associated more with slapstick comedy than with martial arts 
skills, his character Sing acquires expertise not through excruciating train- 
ing but out of some obscure comic manual sold by a derelict peddler at the 
street corner. The film does not bother to validate Sing’s self-curing capability 
after the fatal wound, but describes his magical morphing into a masculine 
body after breaking asunder the recuperative mummy-like cocoon. In one 
spectacular fight scene, Sing is thrown so high into the clouds that he steps 
on a passing eagle to go even higher, and then he launches downward to 
squash his opponent into a lifeless lump stuck in a giant palm-shaped hollow. 
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The substantial presence of computer-generated body shapes and mutations 
indicates the application of “cyber kung fu” which allows the martial arts 
hero to overcome limitations of time, space, and the physical body (Abbas 
2003, 150). By drawing on the stylization of computer and arcade games like 
Tekken (1994—present) and Street Fighter (1987-present), the martial arts 
body delivers flying leaps and mid-air kicks in fast-cut, high-tech, and digitally 
created environments. The frequent use of zooms and slow motions featuring 
close-ups of fists and feet striking leads to a feeling of kitsch, and the play- 
ful master stroke alleviates the seriousness of the ultimate fight between good 
and evil, inviting audiences to a martial arts theme park of fun and adventure. 

The proliferation of computer-generated animal bodies in Kung Fu Panda 
further exemplifies the impact of technology on the martial arts genre. Not 
only is the animated world appropriate to the aesthetic of somersaults and 
cartwheels, but also the unreality of the film points to the ways that the dig- 
ital bodies have been transformed by a refusal to distinguish between the 
real and the unreal. Thanks to the computer-animated imagery, Po and his 
martial arts companions transcend the boundary between live action and 
animation, as well as the division between human and animal. To refashion 
cinematic authenticity via mimetic fidelity, the film invents the Furious Five 
members as animal incarnations of actual fighting styles of different martial 
arts schools. Out of a circuitous move, the animals that inspired the kung 
fu moves in Hong Kong cinema reclaim their body movements in Kung 
Fu Panda, which surpasses the predecessors in spectacle by adding realistic 
touches to the animated characters. The juxtaposition of two seemingly con- 
tradictory bodily images in the title creates comedy and propels the narrative 
forward. To ease the tension between the animal physicality of Po’s rotund 
body and the muscular body of the warrior, the film validates Po’s creden- 
tials as Dragon Warrior by detailing his transition from novice to master after 
an all round physical training under the mentor’s supervision. The montage 
sequence displays painful and vigorous training methods which recall the 
blood and sweat of human warriors, and bridges the gap between the hardly 
acquired martial arts prowess and the “effortless” computer-generated anima- 
tion to some extent. The digitalized body of Po becomes a “hole of identi- 
fication” so as to allow worldwide audiences to insert themselves in its place 
to experience kinetic power and hyperbolic stunts (Lo 1996, 109). Despite 
the filmmaker’s acknowledgment that the animated characters’ kung fu moves 
take Hong Kong martial arts cinema as reference points, the substitution of 
the real human body with the animated body of Po displaces the genre from 
its geographical and national origins. The fact that Po defeats the foe with the 
childish skill of the Wu-xi Finger Hold functions to demystify the martial arts 
expertise. Similar to the ubiquitous markers of “China” in the setting, which 
project an imaginary space removed from specific historical context, the com- 
puterized animal bodies offer a site of pure spectacle to capture the global 
market. 
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The place of the martial arts body in the age of digital technology remains 
ambiguous in Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda. As the warrior’s physi- 
cal prowess depends on computer-generated bodies and effects, the smooth 
integration of these imaginary figures into the virtual landscape and the fluid 
sensation of movement across physical locations embody fantasies of mobility 
across geographical and ontological borders. The focus on the hero’s authen- 
tic martial ability in the classic martial arts cinema is now redirected to the 
spectacle of digital sophistication as well as animal incarnations. The playful 
rendering of conventions and tropes in Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda 
projects a timeless legend, and the adventurous world on-screen with daz- 
zling visual and audio effects takes the audiences into the realm of the sim- 
ulacrum. As martial arts films compete to exceed their predecessors in box 
office receipts, the demand for digital somersaults reveals the ceaseless pursuit 
of sensational images rather than political or philosophical implications. By 
staging fight sequences with digital wizardry, Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu 
Panda dilute the conventional emphasis on cultural legitimacy and physical 
tangibility and bring about a “global visual culture” to mainstream consum- 
ers who are nurtured by virtual reality computer games and high-caliber 3D 
action films (Lee 2007, 11). 


(CONCLUSION 


The success of Kung Fu Hustle and Kung Fu Panda in manufacturing martial 
arts fantasies for a global audience manifests the reinvigoration of the clas- 
sic genre in the new millennium. Both films exemplify a significant degree 
of merging conventional tropes with an ensemble of contemporary elements: 
while the storyline follows a general template of defeating evil via a secret 
manual or hard training, the revenge motif is juxtaposed to the underdog 
protagonist’s commitment to the heroic dream, and the prevailing existence 
of cultural fusion and computer-generated images adds a comedic element to 
the martial arts narrative. At the juncture of a transition when martial arts 
cinema becomes a global rather than a local phenomenon, artistic hybrid- 
ity and digital technology make the two films thematically and aesthetically 
appealing to audiences. Although viewers are often implicated in the core- 
periphery matrix of globalism and cultural imperialism, Kung Fu Hustle and 
Kung Fu Panda transform the martial arts genre to a much more culturally 
heterogeneous space and minimize political connotations of nationhood with 
a postmodern playfulness. 

The parody and pastiche of Eastern and Western cinematic conventions 
involve a process of dialectic discourse and reflexive interaction through 
which ideas, values, and meanings are negotiated and regenerated. Various 
subsequent efforts to rewrite the martial arts genre include the 3D models 
of human anatomy in Dragon (Chan, 2011), the keen nostalgia for the mar- 
tial arts world in The Grandmaster (Wong, 2013), the epic battle of Roman 
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legions on the Silk Road casting Jackie Chan and John Cusack in Dragon 
Blade (Lee, 2015), the poetic depiction of a Tang dynasty woman warrior 
in The Assassin (Hou, 2015), the portrayal of a retired master suffering early 
dementia in My Beloved Bodyguard (Hung, 2016), and the adventurous treas- 
ure hunt in India which recalls the Indiana Jones series in Kung-Fu Yoga 
(Tong, 2017). The reconfigurations range from the reference to anatomical 
science and newsreel footage to the exploration of China’s historical rela- 
tion to its neighbors. These technological innovations and thematic diversi- 
fications are paralleled with the assimilation of cross-cultural influences and 
the enrollment of Asian talents and Hollywood stars. As hybridized texts in 
global cinematic experience, Kung Fu Hustle, Kung Fu Panda, and their 
like signify new characteristics, new distinctions, and new similarities for the 
future development of martial arts cinema in the transnational imagination. 


NOTES 


1. This article is supported by Guangdong Planning Office of Philosophy and 
Social Science (GD16XTQ0O2). 

2. To capitalize on audiences’ interest in the amazing prowess of the panda, 
DreamWorks have produced two Kung Fu Panda franchise films in 2011 and 
2016, respectively. 

3. For detailed discussion, see Teo (2009, 21-37). 

4. Stephen Teo argues that martial arts movies are divided into two categories: 
the sword-fighting films and the kung fu (fist-fighting) films. The former often 
feature heroes using swords and imaginary weapons in a fantastic premodern 
China, whereas the latter emphasize the body and training to defeat the evil in a 
realistic society, as in the films of Bruce Lee and Jackie Chan (1997, 98). In this 
essay they are generally categorized as martial arts films. 

. For detailed discussion, see Magnan-Park (2011, 249-283). 

. Kaminsky sees Bruce Lee as a “ghetto figure” (1976, 59). 

7. The Cantonese classic features a no-talent martial artist ridiculed by everyone 

from his master to the girl he loves, until he fortuitously masters the titular 
fighting technique and becomes the supreme hero (Ho 2005, 74-75). 
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‘Taipei and Tokyo: Turf Wars and ‘Taiwanese 
Identity 


Yun Xia 


Gangster films have become a staple in commercial cinema in the 
ever-evolving popular culture landscape of East Asia. Other than pure enter- 
tainment value, this genre provides unique perspectives into conflicts, prob- 
lems, and dark sides of society at large. In Asia, as elsewhere, the underworld 
is not necessarily antithetical to the legitimate world. Rather, dynamics 
within the underworld are often results and manifestations of dramatic polit- 
ical changes and social transformation. Organized crime reemerged in Japan, 
Hong Kong, and Taiwan soon after the conclusion of the Second World War, 
as a consequence of the collapse of the Japanese Empire and the diaspora in 
the aftermath of the Chinese Civil War (1946-1949). The migration of more 
than one million mainland Chinese to Taiwan, in particular, gave rise to the 
formation of youth gangs in 1950s Taipei and subsequent gang rivalry along 
ethnic lines. 

Through an analysis of four films involving Taiwan gangs, this chapter ana- 
lyzes how the troubled identities of the Taiwanese and their territorial inse- 
curity find the best outlet in turf wars within the island and abroad.! Two of 
the films are set in a Taipei of different times, and the other two in Tokyo, the 
metropole where policies and ideological trends dictated the historical trajec- 
tory of Taiwan since it became a Japanese colony in 1895. The integration of 
Taiwan into the Republic of China in 1945 abruptly ended colonial rule, but 
not the Japanese impact on Taiwanese culture and subculture. Gangs formed 
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by native Taiwanese continued to embrace rituals and practices characteris- 
tic of the Japanese martial traditions, which greatly differentiated them from 
gangs formed by mainland Chinese. After martial law ended in Taiwan in the 
late 1980s, waves of Taiwanese immigrants, including underworld figures, 
made their way to Japan. Taiwan gangs scrambled for a piece of territory in 
Tokyo’s multiethnic, hierarchical underworld. In particular, rivalries with Chi- 
nese gangs mirror the competing claims and constant frictions between Tai- 
wan and the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 

Films on Taiwan’s criminal underworld deserve more serious treatment. 
Organized crime in East Asia itself has been understudied, due to the chal- 
lenge with sources and marginality of such a topic in academia. Films on 
Taiwan gangs have not formed a genre, compared to those on the Japanese 
yakuza and Hong Kong triads, each with an enormous number of produc- 
tions and a large fanbase. Their popularity led to the publication of numerous 
guidebooks introducing the directors, casts, plots, and filmography.? Famed 
directors, including Kinji Fukasaku, Takashi Mike, John Woo, and Johnnie 
To, have also won scholarly attention on their distinctive narrative style and 
the larger social impact of their work.* In general, however, underworld char- 
acters and events are browsed over in scholarly discussion or treated as a sub- 
theme of films under analysis.* 

The films examined in this chapter capture important moments in the 
formation of Taiwan’s underworld and its attempted expansion to its for- 
mer metropole. A Brighter Summer Day (1991) by Edward Yang (Yang 
Dechang) and Monga (2010) by Niu Cheng-tse focus on youth gangs and 
their dissolution against the backdrop of tight political control and eco- 
nomic liberalization in the postwar years. Shinjuku Triad Society (1995) 
by Takashi Miike and Shinjuku Incident (2009) by Derek Yee are set in 
Tokyo in the 1990s. Made by directors with diverse national and cultural 
backgrounds, all four films convey an anxiety among Taiwan’s gangsters 
regarding losing physical and cultural space. Members of the underworld, 
regardless of their origins, are products of particular power struggles, social 
problems, and discrimination in mainstream society.° Yet Taiwan’s under- 
world has a uniquely close connection to the upper world because of the 
island’s colonial experience, ethnic composition, and controversial polit- 
ical status. Taiwan’s underworld experiences the same political and ethnic 
divide that has polarized the elite class and larger society. Gangsters struggle 
to reconcile conflating sources of their identities—global and local, Chinese 
and Japanese, modern and traditional, the same daily struggles that good 
citizens encounter. The key characters from the selected films, therefore, 
amplify the instability, confusion, and potential violence in the lives of aver- 
age Taiwanese people. The portrayal of Taiwanese gangs in Tokyo connotes 
the island’s uncertain identity as an un-national nation state between two 
power houses in East Asia. 
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THE RISE OF TAIWAN GANGS AND THEIR PROJECTION IN FILMS 


In the months following August 15, 1945, the Japanese Empire, which once 
extended well beyond the home islands, into Taiwan, Korea, and large areas 
of China and Southeast Asia, fell apart. The conclusion of the Second World 
War was followed by a change of governments in almost all Asian nations 
and the relocation of large groups of soldiers and civilians. In many war-torn 
regions, criminal gangs arose, providing goods, services, temporary order, 
and even a sense of belonging to people at a time of political instability, food 
shortages, and dismantled communities. In the following decades, films with 
heroes from the underworld emerged in Japan, Hong Kong, South Korea, 
and Taiwan, as these regions experienced economic recovery and as organized 
crime grew in power and visibility. 

Taiwan New Cinema emerged in the early 1980s as a direct result of the 
demographic and cultural shifts that occurred in the mid-twentieth century, 
and so did Taiwan gangs.° By 1945, Taiwan had seen the coming of distinct 
racial groups and administrations, ranging from early Chinese settlers from 
across the Taiwan Strait, European colonizers in the seventeenth century, 
Qing court officials from 1684 to 1895, to the Japanese colonial administra- 
tion from 1895 to 1945. At the Cairo Conference in 1943, the Allied powers 
agreed that the Chinese Nationalist government led by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek would take over Taiwan from Japanese rule in 1945. Following the 
Nationalist government’s defeat in mainland China in 1949, more than one 
million government clerks, soldiers, and civilians followed Generalissimo 
Chiang and retreated to the island. This group, as well as their descendants, 
are known as waishengren (mainlanders). The main leading figures of Taiwan 
new cinema, Hou Hsiao-hsien and Edward Yang, are both wazshengren. 

From the very beginning, there was a clear division between the wazshen- 
gren and benshengren (local Taiwanese or native Taiwanese), who were not 
necessarily ethnically different from the former but who had arrived in Tatwan 
prior to 1945 and thus developed a unique identity heavily influenced by the 
Japanese (Lu 2002, 17). Since its arrival in Taiwan in 1945, the National- 
ist administration had pushed for political and cultural reforms that aimed to 
make Taiwan Chinese again. As a result, the Taiwanese elite who had adapted 
to colonial rule lost their position and privileges. Ethnic tension and resent- 
ment toward the Nationalist administration built up and erupted on February 
28, 1947, when the police attempted to arrest a street vendor in Taipei for 
violating the state monopoly on cigarettes. This minor incident triggered 
large-scale protests, which were soon brutally crushed by the Nationalist gov- 
ernment. The incident led to four decades of martial law and “white terror” 
in Taiwan, during which waishengren and benshengren continued to define 
themselves against each other.’ 

The large exodus in 1949, which greatly transformed Taiwan’s political 
and demographic landscape, also gave rise to the formation of a new type of 
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gang. In the 1950s, teenage boys from wazshengren families banded together 
to seek protection from bullying by their benshengren peers. Some such con- 
flictual gangs, which mainly engaged in street fighting, later developed into 
main organized crime syndicates, the most famous among which were the 
Four Seas Gang (sihai bang) and the Bamboo United Gang (zhulian bang).® 
Limited space, mutual suspicion, and competition for resources pitted main- 
landers against Taiwanese in the political arena, larger society, as well as the 
underworld. Mainlanders’ gangs grew and encroached on the territories of 
decentralized, loosely knit Tatwanese groups, while Taiwan’s pace of modern- 
ization from the 1960s on changed the social structure and values at large. 
Troubled by the past and uncertain about the future, frustrations and disil- 
lusionment felt by adults saturated into the adolescent world, which both A 
Brighter Summer Day and Monga have artistically recorded. 


A Brighter Summer Day 


With its slow pace, grave colors, limited use of background music, and 
restrained portrayal of political persecution, A Brighter Summer Day captures 
vividly the suffocating milieu of 1960s Taipei while conveying a sense of rem- 
iniscence. Edward Yang’s productions have always been about Taipei, where 
mainlanders have felt as sojourners, “spatially lost on the mainland” and 
“temporally lost in the precommunist era” (Lu 2002, 17). Taipei through 
Yang’s lens was additionally troubled by modernization, which had a disman- 
tling effect on traditional values and human relations that were already frag- 
ile. Cold War politics and Taiwan’s political affinity with the United States 
dictated that modernization meant the prevalence of American cultural influ- 
ence, even under martial law (hence the predominant use of American pop- 
ular songs in Yang’s films). The Chinese title of the film, Gulingyte shaonian 
sharen shijian, literally means “A murder case committed by a teenage boy on 
Guling Street.” Its English title, “A Brighter Summer Day,” was taken from 
the lyrics of Elvis Presley’s song “Are You Lonesome Tonight?” which the 
protagonist’s little buddy, Cat, loves to sing. 

This film recounts how frustration with school, involvement in gang tur- 
moil, and disillusionment with his love interest drives a well-behaved teenage 
boy from a mainlander family, Sir, to murder. Si’r had always been a good 
student and his parents, a government employee and a teacher, are confi- 
dent that he can get into one of the best universities. Many classmates of 
Sir belong to a so-called Xzaogongyuan (Little Park) gang, which constantly 
fights with the Juancun (Military Dependents’ Village) gang formed by chil- 
dren of the Nationalist soldiers, though both are wazshengren gangs. Si’r 
stays away from the gangs, until he meets Ming, a girl who used to date 
Honey, the former leader of Xzaogongyuan. In the first half of the story, 
Honey is hiding in south Taiwan since he has killed a Juancun gang leader 
over Ming. He then briefly appears before his sudden death at the hand 
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of the Juancun gang. The world of S’r changes profoundly with Honey’s 
death, the political investigation that crushed his father, and devastating dis- 
coveries he made about Ming. With a widowed, chronically ill mother and 
no stable home, Ming frequently changes boyfriends for protection and for 
financial security, which Si’r is unable to provide. In the drastic finale, when 
Ming shouts to Si’r, “you cannot change me, nor this world,” Sir stabs her 
to death. 

A homicide case in 1961, which the story is based on, shocked the fif- 
teen-year-old Edward Yang. Yang spent thirty years preparing for this film, 
with 236 minutes to tell this tragedy, which, in his opinion, resulted from 
the specific political and social environment of the 1960s (Chen 2015, 32). 
The killing of Ming is the core event that completes a teenage boy’s trans- 
formation from an observer to an imposer of violence. Other than family 
dramas and school life, the film also contains a story line along the develop- 
ment and conflicts of the two gangs. The turf war is partly over Ming, who 
comes from Juancun yet dates boys from the outside, including those from 
Ximogongyuan. Every time it happens, the Juancun gang punish boys who 
date “our miss.” The possession of a desired female, or female body, directly 
triggers turf wars among young gangsters. 

The main battles, nonetheless, are fought over control of space and 
money-making venues and, more importantly, opposing understandings of 
how the world and the underworld operate. The Xzaogongyuan and Juancun 
gangs are named after specific locations that each consider their territory. The 
former makes pocket money by organizing underground concerts and the lat- 
ter by running a pool house. During Honey’s absence, Sly from the “Little 
Park” allows the Juancun gang a share in the concert business in exchange 
for their support for his leadership of Xzaogongyuan. Sly’s rise in the student 
gang, in addition, was backed up by power of the legitimate world: through 
his father, a government official, Sly finds a grander venue for the concerts, 
making the production more appealing and profitable. 

Honey is an idealized figure of the traditional Chinese gang leader type in 
the minds of adolescent boys like Si’r, yet the values he cherishes are becom- 
ing obsolete in the rapidly changing Taipei. Always dressed in a sailor suit that 
distinguishes him from the students in school uniform and casually dressed 
adult gangsters, Honey impresses Si’r and the audience with his boyish hand- 
someness and a peculiar sense of righteousness. In Honey’s own words, he 
was away for just several months, and already “guys in Taipei start a fad to 
make money.” Honey demonstrates with his life how a gangster should act, 
like his favorite character, Pierre Bezukhov from War and Peace, who alone 
made a heroic attempt on the life of Napoleon. Likewise, Honey singlehand- 
edly confronts the Juancun gang for stepping into his territory. 

Honey has a great impact on Sir, who then adopts Honey’s 
self-assured appearance and manner of coping with things. When Si’r makes 
his last attempt with Ming, he tries to convince her that he is Honey now. 
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The world, however, does not favor their way. Honey is pushed by his nemesis 
in front of a running military truck and killed in a way that is as gruesome as 
the audience could imagine. Si’r will spend the best years of his life in prison. 

Through the character of Ming, the film also shows how modernization 
changed social values, gender relations, and the ways in which masculin- 
ity was constructed. Scholars have noticed that in Yang’s films, the excess of 
modernization often manifests in a female character, as women now possess 
the means to be financially and emotionally independent (Lu 2002, 123, 
150). Ming is such a prototype for whom financial security takes priority in 
choosing boyfriends. To Si’r, therefore, Ming’s betrayal is not just to him, 
but also to Honey, and to ging (“sentiment,” “affection,” or “emotion”), a 
value central to the sustaining of human relations in Chinese culture.’ In this 
increasingly materialized society, gangs are no longer about mutual protec- 
tion and a sense of belonging. Young gangsters begin to associate their sense 
of masculinity with the ability to make money, which will win them higher 
status in a gang and desirable girls. 

Whereas some have privileges or a natural tendency to shift with the 
changing tides, others are marginalized and deprived of their masculin- 
ity. Si’r witnesses and experiences the frustration of the latter. His father is 
detained by the Taiwan Garrison Command for suspected connections 
with the “communist elements” on the mainland. He survives the interro- 
gation but becomes a docile, submissive, and unprincipled man, whom 
S’r can no longer look up to. For his planned duel with Ma, Ming’s new 
lover, S’r brings a Japanese tanto, which the boys believed to be used by 
Japanese women to commit suicide. Ma, as the son of a Nationalist gen- 
eral, is equipped with a katana. The contrast cannot feel more bitter for 
S’r. Though both swords remind the audience of Japan’s colonialization of 
Taiwan, which ultimately compromises any character’s claim to victory and 
machismo, Si’r still loses to Ma, who is privileged with a man’s sword and the 
girl. 

A Brighter Summer Day is one rare film that touches on the rise and evo- 
lution of mainlander youth gangs in a nuanced and sentimental way. The pro- 
tagonist is a good student who is turned into a criminal by the persecution of 
his family and other tragedies, which in turn were caused by larger political or 
social problems. As in several other films by Edward Yang, the line between 
an ordinary citizen and a criminal is easily crossed.!° Joining a gang was a 
popular choice for boys from wazshengren families in the 1950s and 1960s, 
though most left the organization once they went to college or the military.!! 
The two gangs in this film, Xzaogongyuan and the Juancun gang, are both 
formed by children from wazshengren families, and they are driven into wars 
by competing claims over turf and diverging values. Another main cause of 
violent struggles within Taiwan’s underworld, ethnic conflicts, is not the main 
concern of this film. The unavoidable clash between mainlander and Taiwan- 
ese gangs 1s the central theme in the more recent film, Monga. 
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Monga 


Named after a famous commercial district in Taipei, a reservoir of authen- 
tic Taiwanese street culture and Japan’s colonial legacies, Monga records 
underworld struggles that were ultimately resulted from ethnic polarization 
in postwar Taiwan. In addition, this film is reminiscent of the unique gang- 
ster culture with a local flavor heavily influenced by Japanese samurai values. 
The film is set in Monga, today’s Wanhua district, a lively commercial center 
since the late Qing period. Monga has traditionally been under the control of 
qiaotou, loosely organized groups of ‘Taiwanese thugs that each claim a piece 
of territory and exhort protection fees from local businesses (Chin 2003, 6). 
The director, therefore, names the film using a transliteration of the Tatwan- 
ese Hokkien name for this locale. The fact that audiences who do not com- 
prehend Taiwanese need to resort to the subtitles throughout the film, too, 
makes a special point about the linguistic and cultural barriers that impede 
unity among the population in Taiwan. 

Through the coming-of-age story of a boy nicknamed Mosquito, the film 
reveals the life and death struggle between the mainlander and Taiwanese 
gangs. Lacking a father in his life and a stable home, Mosquito had always 
been a target of school bullying. When he is picked on again at a new high 
school, a group of boys headed by Dragon saves him and shelters him under 
his protection. Mosquito immediately decides to join the group. The five of 
them officially formed the Prince Gang, so named because Dragon’s father, 
Geta, is a well-established jzaotouw leader in Monga. The boys grow closer 
while enjoying the nightlife in Monga and engaging in meaningless street 
fighting, which appears more comic and absurd than dangerous in the film. 
Their brotherhood, however, falls apart when Monk, the brain of the group, 
betrays Geta over a personal feud and a different vision for the gang’s long- 
term development. 

Beyond the dissolution of an adolescent’s idealized underworld, this tale is 
about how Taiwanese jzaotou were phased out at the threat of the disciplined 
and entrepreneurial mainlander gangs. Jzaotou have clear-cut turfs, and make 
a profit from extortion and running illegal gambling houses (Chin 2003, 11). 
They were, however, not considered criminal organizations by the Nationalist 
authorities due to their loose structure and limited scope of criminal activities. 
As shown in Monga, dozens of jiaotou exist in this area, each marking their 
own territories and maintaining order in areas under their control. Geta, for 
example, dominates the temple front area, yet normally he appears more like 
a down-to-earth family man than a gang leader. 

The mainlander gang leader and members contrast with Taiwanese gang- 
sters in their appearance and their vision for Monga. In his study of Tai- 
wan’s underworld, scholar Chin Ko-lin considers “gangs” only those formed 
by mainlanders who came to the island after 1945 (Chin 2003, 11). In the 
film, a gang boss, “Grey Wolf,” seeks to expand his organization to Monga 
by absorbing individual jzaotou groups. From the Taiwanese perspective, the 
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mainlander gangsters “stand and take commands like servicemen,” “look 
phony,” and are untrustworthy “outsiders.” One pragmatic jzaotouw leader 
decides to work with Grey Wolf, comparing Monga to nineteenth-century 
China, and the mainlanders to Western imperialists. He laments how people 
in Monga are still asleep when Grey Wolf has made ambitious moves into this 
area. Geta is not unaware of the changing environment. Rather, he values and 
stubbornly defends the old setting of Monga, the small businesses model, and 
the less structured and more personal way of jzaotou. His refusal to work with 
“outsiders” ends up costing him his life. 

At the core of the conflicts between jzaotou and gangs are the contrasting 
identities between native Taiwanese and those who came from the mainland, 
which were derived from the divergent historical trajectories of Taiwan and 
mainland China since 1895. Geta is nicknamed after the Japanese-style clogs 
as he once legendarily blocked katana attacks with his geta. He wears geta 
and clothes of the casual local style, as opposed to Grey Wolf’s shiny leather 
shoes and fancy Western suits. Having grown up under colonial rule, Geta 
has adopted Japanese values and rituals as well as an anti-Western stance. Like 
many samurai at the dawn of Japan’s modernization, he resents guns, which 
are “brought by the Westerners” and “for low classes and people with no 
guts.” He tells Dragon and his cohort that the way in the underworld should 
be fought with fists and knives, specifically, Japanese blades with which he 
trains the boys. When Monk later shoots him with a gun, therefore, to Geta 
this is a double betrayal: to his authority and to the culture he values. 

Taiwan’s uncertainty over its cultural origin is articulated through Mosqui- 
to’s quest for a father figure. Mosquito’s mother has told him that his father 
died in Japan, and the only thing he has from his father is a postcard featuring 
cherry blossoms. As Mosquito grows closer to Dragon’s family, he starts to 
see Geta, a prototypical Taiwanese jzaotou, as a father figure, and is enraged 
by Monk’s betrayal. Ironically, Mosquito later discovers that his birth father 
is Grey Wolf, a mainlander whom Mosquito considers an intruder into the 
territory Mosquito has started to cherish as home. The teenage Mosquito’s 
wishful association of father with Japan, emotional attachment to Geta, and 
unwanted blood relations with a mainlander has symbolic implications for 
Taiwan’s layered identity. 

The multiple father figures, real or symbolic, convey Niu Cheng-tse’s 
own reflections on Taiwan’s past and its soul-searching process. Originally 
from a prominent family in Being and connected with the mainland by 
bloodline, Niu grew up surrounded by native Taiwanese people and a culture 
branded with Japanese influences. To Mosquito and those from a similar 
background, not to mention benshengren, the Nationalist rule, its policies to 
transform Taiwanese culture and identity, and its suppression of independence 
tendencies, constitute a colonization no different from that which Japan had 
imposed on Taiwan. For Niu, Monga is not only a sympathetic commentary 
on the history of jzaotou, but also a celebration of the self-consciously 
rebellious “Taike” (authentically Taiwanese) culture.!? 
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Taike, originally a derogatory term, has been promoted in the past two 
decades to celebrate everything Taiwanese. Nationalist bureaucrats and main- 
landers tended to regard Taiwan culture as inferior and alien, as it was a prod- 
uct of fifty years of “enslavement” by the Japanese.!* When the Nationalists 
promoted Chinese language, culture, and ideologies in Taiwan since its liber- 
ation, local dialects and customs were dismissed as unsophisticated. This atti- 
tude survives the martial law era and is captured in the still-in-use adjective, 
“Tai,” and the noun, “Taike” (Turton 2006). Since the 1990s, however, the 
Taiwanese have turned the Taike image into a fashion trend to “strategically 
establish a distinct Taiwanese identity by contrasting with the sophisticated 
image of Chinese-ness promoted by the Nationalist government” (Chiang 
2013, 127). Monga clearly shows this contrast by adopting the popular 1980s 
Taike style for the protagonist and his social circle. 

As an all-star gangster film, Monga has the potential of establishing the 
Taike fashion among the youth. The cast includes several of Taiwan’s A-list 
actors, such as Juan Ching-t’ien and Chao Yu-t’ing, who are objects of female 
obsession and male imitation. The film showcases every trait of the typical, 
flamboyant Taike, from their Hawaii shirts and flip-flops, exaggerated ges- 
tures, Taiwanese swear words, and betel nut-chewing habits, to their undisci- 
plined behaviors.!* As the bestselling Taiwan film in 2010, Monga popularizes 
fashion elements among contemporary youth, especially those who identify 
with Taike in ethnicity, lifestyle, or social status. This provides a classic exam- 
ple of what Federico Varese (2006, 105-124) calls “circular borrowing of 
symbols” between underworld figures and cinematic image. 

A Brighter Summer Day and Monga focus on different turbulent moments 
in the history of Taiwan through the stories of its unguided youths. Major 
transformative forces, in particular the shift of colonial administrations and 
modernization, had a profound impact on the people, society, identity, and 
film industry in Tarwan. The benshengren felt they were driven out of their 
traditional territory and cultural space. The wazshengren longed for a piece of 
land where they were permanently sojourning. The unease with which people 
cope with changes and competition on this island is captured in their struggle 
for the “absolute space” and “old communities” in the films.!> Xiaogongyuan 
(“Little Park”) and Monga are both perfect sites of turf war for the gangsters 
with different political backgrounds, ethnic profiles, and values. 


MARKING TERRITORY IN TOKYO 


Taiwan’s underworld and Taiwan’s ongoing search for identity developed new 
dimensions in the 1990s, with a migration of a large number of Taiwanese 
out of the island (Rankin 2012a). The Nationalist government’s crack- 
downs on the underworld, especially “Operation Cleansweep” (Yzqing) in 
the 1980s, resulted in the dissolution of gangs and jzaotou and arrest of their 
members.!¢ In the late 1980s, the Nationalist government lifted martial law 
and loosened up political control, allowing the people more freedom to travel 
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to the mainland as well as abroad. In this context, many Taiwan gangs moved 
to or developed branches in Japan, a land where they continue to negoti- 
ate for living space and alternative identities with Japanese yakuza and other 
Asian organized crime groups. 

Shinjuku Triad Society (1995) and Shinjuku Incident (2009) both empha- 
size an ethnic dimension of gang violence, in which Taiwan gangs feature 
prominently. Respectively directed by Japanese and Hong Kong directors, 
the two films showcase the transnational nature of organized crime since the 
1990s and provide outsiders’ perspective on the struggle of Taiwanese gang- 
sters. Both films focus on Shinjuku, a commercial and entertainment center 
of Tokyo presented as “an intra-Asian interior” that nurtures a variety of 
transnational enterprises and crimes (Yeh 2010, 61). Globalization influences 
Shinjuku and the life in the underworld in most unpredictable and blunt 
ways. It also revises the previous narratives of gangster films that characterize 
a secluded, homogenous, and well-structured underworld. 

Stories in these two films also challenge popular themes found in classical 
Chinese or Japanese gangster films. In a typical Chinese gang tale, protago- 
nists are often romanticized as the embodiment of yzqz (“brotherly bond”). 
The upholding of yzqz, or the betrayal of it, takes priority in main characters’ 
decision-making process and drives the plot. In the Japanese yakuza genre, 
the dilemma between givz (“obligations”) and ninjo (“feelings”) is where 
the main conflicts reside (Varese 2006, 106). In both Shinjuku Triad Society 
and Shinjuku Incident, however, what dominate the narration are entrenched 
ethnic animosities, illegal immigrants’ shady means of survival, and the 
racial hierarchy in the underworld. A sense of alienation, rather than that of 
belonging and protection, which one is supposed to find in a gang organi- 
zation, haunts every character in both films, regardless of race, gender, and 
status. 

Gangster films open new space in examining multiculturalism in metropo- 
lises and its implications for various ethnic groups cohabiting the same locale. 
Turf war and gang territoriality, as central themes of gangster films, especially 
illuminate the immigrants’ relation to city spaces in which the “processes of 
globalization can be observed, measured, and analyzed” (Dillon 2012, 198). 
Yakuza films by Miike Takashi, some of which have become cult movies and 
sparked controversies, are perfect specimens for this study. As many have 
pointed out, Miike shows a particular fascination with the mentalities and 
social lives of characters with ethnically complicated background.!” 

Scholars have interpreted Miike’s yakuza films in a multicultural context, 
noticing the “borderless” and “stateless” features in Muike’s characters and 
cinematic style. In particular, Emilie Yueh-yu Yeh shows how Taipei, capital 
of a former Japanese colony, serves in Miike’s films as a refuge for Japanese 
gangsters and “Shinjuku’s other” (Yeh 2010, 55-68). Such works show how 
the identity of the yakuza, and Japanese in general, has been transformed at 
the presence of foreign immigrants and the crimes attributed to them. 
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A parallel issue that has been overlooked is what it feels to be immigrant 
gangsters in a society that had a reputation for being homogenous and xeno- 
phobic. Asian immigrants in general are linked with violent crimes in Japan by 
misleading statistics, incidents, and comments. Conservative officials pinned 
the deteriorating public safety levels in particular on the sangokujin (people 
from the “three countries,” a wartime pejorative for Chinese, Koreans, and 
Taiwanese) (Rankin 2012b). Gangs formed by Asian immigrants, many of 
whom with illegal status, confirm such prejudice as they struggle to carve out 
spaces of crime, which to them are spaces of survival. Multiple spoken lan- 
guages used in the films and the convoluted relations among yakuza, police, 
and gangs of various origins construct a world in which profit, conflated iden- 
tities, and meaningless violence leave no space for a sense of community and 
any positive impact of globalization. 


Shinjuku Triad Soctety 


Takashi Miike makes it clear in both the original title (#r7g B¢rae F v 74 
t+ V74 F'X4+) and its English translation that Shinjuku Triad Society is 
more about Chinese gangs in Tokyo than about yakuza, although the latter 
unavoidably claim important space in the film.!®> The world “triad,” referring 
to the magic number “three” and denoting the balance between Heaven, 
Earth, and Man in Chinese numerology, is by origin exclusively used for Chi- 
nese gangs (Lintner 2004, 88). The story unfolds as mix-blooded Japanese 
detective Tatsuhito Kirtya investigates the Dragon’s Claw gang from Taiwan, 
which runs a brutal business in obtaining and selling human organs. 

As a signature theme of Miike’s films, all main characters find themselves 
lacking a stable home or emotional refuge. The leader of Dragon’s Claw, 
Wang Chi-Ming, fled Taiwan for Tokyo at age fourteen after killing his 
drug-addicted father. Tatsuhito’s father was a Japanese war orphan who grew 
up in China and married a Chinese woman. Being half-Chinese and having 
not grown up in Japan, Tatsuhito has always been a marginalized figure in 
the police force, which partly explains his eagerness to crack this case and 
his sadistic interrogation methods. Yoshihito, Tatsuhito’s younger brother, 
shoulders the hope of the whole family to become a well-respected lawyer. 
He instead chooses to work for the psychotic, organ-dealing Wang. All have 
in their blood the weight of multiple cultures, which become conflating fac- 
tors in defining who they are and how they relate to people surrounding 
them. 

The question of a Taiwanese identity looms large in this film as the story 
travels back and forth between Taipei and Tokyo. While investigating Wang’s 
background, Tatsuhito goes to Taiwan and hires a Taiwanese cop, Hou, to 
be his local guide. Hou’s father had served in the Imperial Japanese Army 
and died during World War II, which reminds the audience of the histori- 
cal ties between Taiwan and Japan. Japan’s recognition of Taiwan’s de facto 
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independence is shown in a scene that involves the “Ministry of Diplomacy of 
the Republic of China.” On the other hand, the film hints at Wang’s connec- 
tion to mainland China in early childhood, as both Wang and Tatsuhito feel 
a sense of returning home when they hear the Chinese folk song “Nongjia 
Hao” (“How Wonderful is Farming Life”). In such a subtle way, Miike com- 
ments on the often unaware and unadmitted influence from mainland China 
that is part of Taiwanese identity. 

The emotional unsettledness of the characters and a racial hierarchy are 
demonstrated through the use of multiple languages in police interrogation, 
family conversations, and encounters among gang members. The film begins 
with a naked man in bed mumbling in Taiwanese and introducing the Drag- 
on’s Claw and its leader. Since Tatwanese and Mandarin are two distinct lan- 
guages, a Dragon’s Claw gangster pretends not to understand the translator 
hired by the police who speaks Mandarin. Instead, he follows an alleged law- 
yer who speaks Cantonese, signifying the higher level of mutual understand- 
ing between Taiwanese and those who are from Hong Kong. The linguistic 
complication thus highlights the internal divisions among people whom out- 
siders regard as all Chinese. Tatsuhito speaks Mandarin with his mother, yet 
whenever his Japanese father is also present, he opts for Japanese, the marker 
of the dominant culture. The Taiwanese cop Hou speaks fluent Japanese, in 
addition to three other foreign languages, despite having never stepped off 
the island. Hou’s linguistic aptitude may as well be a metaphor for Taiwan’s 
history of having to welcome different foreign rules and rely on foreign con- 
nections. In addition, hearing Taiwanese being spoken in Tokyo and Japanese 
spoken in Taipei, the audience is particularly aware of the ease of crossing the 
physical and cultural boundaries between Japan and Taiwan. 

Coexistence of different cultures does not eliminate racial inequality, in this 
film or in the real world. Turf wars escalate among the yakuza, the Tatwan 
gang, and the Chinese gang over mutual disdain as much as over conflicting 
interest.!? In the beginning, Wang had a mainland gang member decapitated 
for stepping onto his turf. Mainland gang leaders follow the convention and 
hold a dinner meeting to settle the mischief with Wang, who shows no respect 
and instead exposes himself to his opponents. Uchida, a yakuza boss, wants 
Wang arrested because his former right-hand man, Karino, is now working 
with Wang, whom he considers inferior in racial terms and in the underworld 
hierarchy. Things go from bad to worse. When forcefully charging a 60% pro- 
tection fee from a brothel filled with Chinese prostitutes, Wang rips out an eye 
of the Japanese madam who is protected by Uchida’s Yamame gang. Uchida 
demands Wang’s homosexual lover, Zhou, give him oral sex, symbolizing his 
power over Zhou and Wang. Yet the erratic Wang rebels against this racial 
hierarchy, killing Uchida and main members of the Yamame gang. 

At the top of the Tokyo’s multiethnic gang world, the yakuza in this film 
appear decently mannered and noble looking, yet they are portrayed to be 
just as devious, if not more so, than their Tatwanese or Chinese counterparts. 
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Despite being utterly racist, the yakuza are willing to collaborate with other 
Asian gangs for profit or as a strategic move. For instance, Uchida pays Tatsu- 
hito for a cover up and for information that will benefit him in gang wars, yet 
despises ‘Tatsuhito for his Chinese background and deserts him when he is no 
longer useful. Furthermore, the yakuza has for a long time maintained an alli- 
ance with the Japanese politicians and law enforcement, which makes them a 
more entrenched corrupting force to society than the foreign gangs. The film 
portrays the Taiwanese gang boss, Wang Chi-Ming, to be a vicious psycho- 
path more dangerous and unpredictable than any other shady figure. On the 
other hand, his loneliness and estrangement, well explained by his complex 
background, brings out a human side to him, making him more deserving of 
sympathy than the cold-blooded, hypercritical yakuza. 


Shinjuku Incident 


If Shinjuku Triad Society establishes an intimate link between Taipei and 
Tokyo but glosses over the Tatwan—mainland rivalry, then Shinjuku Incident 
treats this rivalry as a driving force behind the escalating turf war. Set in the 
early 1990s, Shinjuku Incident is a dark tale of how illegal immigrants from 
mainland China struggle to settle down in a foreign city controlled by insti- 
tutionalized forces from both sides of the law. Starting out as undocumented 
laborers cleaning sewers, disposing waste, and washing dishes, these Chinese 
immigrants gradually step into Shinjuku’s multilayered underworld after one 
of them, nicknamed “Steelhead,” accidently saves a yakuza boss, Eguchi. 
What concerns this study the most is the impact of a Taiwanese gang on the 
vicissitudes of the Chinese gang in Shinjuku, and how a yakuza family capital- 
izes on the Taiwanese—Chinese rivalry. 

Immigrant gangsters from Tatwan do not occupy much screen time, yet 
they strike the audience with an unmistakably unique style. Introduced as 
the Tainan bang (the South Taiwan gang) and speaking a dialect beyond 
the comprehension of those from mainland China, this group is clearly 
formed by native Taiwanese who fall into the same ethnic and cultural cat- 
egory as jzaotou in Monga. In other words, Tokyo could have been a desti- 
nation for Geta’s gang after it is driven out of its turf in Taiwan. The leader 
of the Tainan bang, Gao, 1s said to be the “most vicious in Shinjuku.” Gao 
is quite successful as a non-Japanese criminal boss, as he controls a number 
of pachinko shops, which are traditional sources of income for the yakuza. 
In addition, the major local yakuza organization deputizes him to manage 
a restaurant/night club chain. The most graphic scene comes when Gao 
takes extreme measures to guard his turf against potential sabotage or inva- 
sion, especially by the mainland Chinese. When he suspects a chestnut seller, 
Jie, of tampering with his pachinko machines, he slices Jie’s face, cuts off his 
hand, and then throws the hand into a heated pot of chestnuts, ruining any 
chance of connecting the hand back to Jie’s body. This horrifying scene, in 
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an unforgettable way, demonstrates Tainan bangs unflinching cruelty and its 
unmistakable hostility towards mainland Chinese. 

The feud between the Taiwanese and the Chinese is soon entangled in a 
yakuza power struggle. Originally, Gao directly reported to Eguchi, vice pres- 
ident of the yakuza organization in control of Shinjuku. When Eguchi’s rival 
in the organization, Togawa, approaches Gao and promises him the power 
over the whole Kabukicho, the most lucrative red light district in Shinjuku, 
Gao decides to turn against Eguchi. Gao makes a deadly attempt on Egu- 
chi’s life and almost succeeds if not for Steelhead’s intervention. Eguchi then 
enlists Steelhead to assassinate his rivals with the rewards of a legal status and 
support for the expansion of the Chinese gang. Gao thus temporarily loses his 
territory to the Chinese. 

In the same site of multiculturalism as in Miike’s film, ethnic and cultural 
stereotypes are more spelled out in Shinjuku Incident. Derek Yee, the direc- 
tor, and Jackie Chan, the producer and main actor, are both from Hong 
Kong. Taking an observer’s perspective, they are more upfront with mak- 
ing cinematic commentary on the distinct characters of people from Tatwan, 
mainland China, and Japan. The film portrays an array of Japanese gangsters 
and policemen, but no civilians. Yet the audience learns from a Chinese immi- 
grant that in general the Japanese “never steal,” nor do they suspect that oth- 
ers would steal. The Taiwanese, at least the gangsters in Shinjuku, are simply 
represented by the intimidating and treacherous Gao. Chinese mainlanders 
are depicted as possessing a variety of qualities that explain their quick rise 
and fall. On the one hand, they are willing to take the filthiest jobs to make a 
new life, and they stay positive and supportive of each other under the worst 
conditions. On the other hand, the Chinese tend to ignore set rules and turn 
against each other when life gets better. Against the presence of each other, 
the characteristics of the three people, however stereotyped, stand out and 
explain their inevitable clash in a confined space. 

Increasing diversity in Shinjuku and changing geopolitics in East Asia 
challenge the long-established racial hierarchy in this very district, but with 
little chance of fundamentally overthrowing it. The yakuza, notoriously 
nationalistic and conservative, demonstrate a clear contempt towards foreign 
immigrants, Chinese in particular.2? When Jie takes Steelhead to a public 
bathhouse, a couple of rank-and-file yakuza members complain to their faces 
about how Shinjuku nowadays has been messed up with too many “weird 
people.” Eguchi’s right-hand man, Nagashima, makes a similar comment in 
the presence of Eguchi and his Chinese wife. A senior Japanese politician, who 
has been directing the yakuza organization behind the scenes, withdraws his 
support for Eguchi as the latter allows the Chinese gang to grow and threaten 
“our own territory.” Even Eguchi, who speaks Chinese, marries a Chinese, 
and appears politically correct initially, only uses Chinese immigrants as dis- 
posable pawns in his power maneuvers. When confronted by Nagashima 
about his preferential treatment of the Chinese, Eguchi refers to the Japanese 
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Imperial Army’s wartime strategy in China, “Having the Chinese check/rule 
each other (yz hua zhi hua).” Still, for his close relations with the Chinese, 
Eguchi is punished from powers higher up while betrayed by his subordinates. 

The Taiwanese gangs occupy a curious place in this racial hierarchy. 
Because of Taiwan’s past history and cultural affinity with Japan, Tatwan- 
ese gangs are better established in Japan and more assimilated into its cul- 
ture. The film reveals a higher level of acceptance of Taiwanese gangs by the 
yakuza, especially at a pivotal moment when they chanted together “with the 
samurai’s valor, let us eliminate the Chinese pigs” as a war cry before their 
surprise attack on the Chinese. Seen from the example of Geta in Monga, 
one sees why the Taiwanese are considered capable of adopting some samurai 
traits, if not the samurai spirit. In his interactions with the yakuza bosses, Gao 
also demonstrates the manner in which the Japanese treat their superiors. 

In both films, turf wars in Shinjuku are metaphorical battles between 
nations and groups with unresolved political issues and mutual cultural influ- 
ence. As in any immigrant nation, marginalized newcomers band together to 
form ethnic enclaves, where a shared mother tongue, favorite foods, customs, 
and habits help retain their identity in a foreign land. Cohabitation with other 
ethnic groups, differential treatment by the host culture, and the unstable 
border between the enclaves are constant sources of anxiety for the immi- 
grants, especially those without legal status. Turf wars among various criminal 
groups are radical articulations of such anxieties and subsequent conflicts. As 
exemplified in both films, the yakuza’s overlord status is not to be taken for 
granted. In reality, yakuza have been losing control of territory and business 
to mainland Chinese gangs (Rankin 2012a). The dynamics of competition 
between Chinese and Taiwanese also increasingly affect the politics and rivalry 
at the elite levels of the yakuza world. 


CONCLUSION 


From Taipei to Tokyo, Taiwan gangs constantly struggle to claim and retain 
their turfs while encountering challenges from internal division and external 
pressure. Under the regime of martial law and censorship, social tension and 
ethnic conflicts broke out in the forms of street fights and other violent inci- 
dents in the adolescent world. People in Taiwan, regardless of their ethnic and 
political profiles, had to abruptly end their relations to the past in the late 
1940s yet remained uncertain about the future. This sense of temporal and 
spatial alienation was aggravated by Taiwan’s gradual modernization since the 
1950s. What is at stake in the control over certain sites is not only space and 
sources of income, but also the sustainability of local culture and identity. Turf 
wars and distribution of gang forces in turn give different districts of Taipei 
particular ethnic and cultural marks, thus affecting the dynamic identities of 
the larger population. The first two films, by directors who grew up in Taipei, 
vividly depict the sociocultural roots and consequences of such turf wars. 
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If an adolescent gangster’s image symbolizes a Taiwan that was reinventing 
its identity as an imagined nation, the troubled and ruthless adult gangsters in 
Shinjuku speak for its frustration and quandary when such an imagination was 
no longer viable. Taiwan had enjoyed a diplomatic alliance with Japan during 
the Cold War era, until the latter recognized the PRC in the 1970s, as did the 
United States. As the rise of Chinese gangs in Shinjuku implies, Taiwan’s eco- 
nomic advantage and strategic importance in East Asia have been undermined 
by the ascending power and influence of the PRC. The tensions among the 
Japanese, Taiwanese, and Chinese in Shinjuku, therefore, resulted from larger 
issues than feuds between individuals and gangs. Taiwanese gangs’ condi- 
tional loyalty to yakuza and their anxieties over turf in the alien and confined 
space mirrored its reluctant affinity with its former colonizers and the insecu- 
rities of Taiwan as a political unit. 


NOTES 


1. “Taiwan gangs” in this essay refers to all gangs in Taiwan, regardless of the 
ethnic background of their leaders and members, whereas “Taiwanese gangs” 
refers to those formed by Taiwanese people who had migrated to the island 
prior to 1945. 
2. See, for instance, Schilling (2003). 
3. See, for instance, Torrance (2005, 389-406), Dillon (2012, 193-232), Varese 
(2006, 105-124). 
4. See, for instance, Lu Tonglin’s discussion of Edward Yang’s The Terrorizers 
(1986) (Lu 2002, 132-141). 
5. Scholars have developed different gang typologies, one of which is to divide 
gangs into marginalized gangs created by socially marginalized groups and 
non-marginalized gangs, which are often the conservative, right-wing parts of 
society (Kersten 1998, 67-93). 
6. Taiwan New Cinema became a distinct genre in the early 1980s. See Yip 
(2004, 9). 
7. For the February 28 incident, see Huang (2007), Xi (2012). 
. For the definition of conflictual gangs, see Cloward and Ohlin (1960, 5-6). 
9. Hatyan Lee discusses the cult of gimg through a reading of late Qing novels. 
See Lee (2010, 25-59). Qing not only refers to romantic love or lust; it also 
broadly exists between friends, family members, lords and subordinates, and 
even strangers, as sources of respect, admiration, and trust. 
10. See, for instance, Edward Yang, The Terrorizers (Kongbu fenzi, 1986), Central 
Motion Picture Corp. 

11. Chang An-lo. Personal interview. 12 January 2017. 

12. For an interview with Niu and his reflections on Taike culture, see Niu 
Chengtse (2010). 

13. For a discussion of the mainland newspaper’s condescending attitude toward 
Taiwan and the punishment of “Taiwanese traitors,” see Xia (2017, chapter 5). 

14. For a Taiwanese reflection on Taike culture, see Chang (2008). 

15. For a discussion of the loss of such spaces and the cultural anxiety they cause, 
see Braester (2003, 29-61). 
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16. The assassination of a Chinese-American writer, Henry Liu, by three members 
of the Bamboo United Gang on American soil was a main contributing fac- 
tor to such operations in the 1980s. In the 1990s, the government in Taiwan 
passed regulations outlawing organized crime (Chin 2003, 6). 

17. See, for instance, Dillon (2012, 198), Zeze (1998, 58), Braester and Tweedie 
(2010). 

18. The Japanese title literally means “Shinjuku Black Society: The Chinese Mafia 
War.” “Black society” is how the Chinese refer to organized crime. The term is 
also used in Taiwan. See Chin (2003). 

19. Mainland Chinese gang in this film, as well as in Shinjuku Incident, refers to 
gangs formed by immigrants from mainland China, instead of wazishengren 
from Taiwan. 

20. For the yakuza’s right-wing, conservative position and its connection to the 
Japanese state, see chapters 1 and 6 in Hill 2003. 
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The world will continue to shrink and shrink. Technology will eliminate the 
distance. When we used to live in small villages, we would inevitably develop 
a sense of moral community in the village, a sense of moral compassion in the 
village and a sense of moral compassion toward all other villagers. In the next 
few decades, we will increasingly realize that our village is a world and not that 
our world is a village. (Mahbubani 2013, 259) 


The waves of nationalism, populism, and isolationism sweeping across the 
globe currently are, seemingly, at odds with the vision of global convergence 
Kishore Mahbubani articulates above. Yet if the village as world/world as 
village metaphor seems a dream deferred at the moment, in cinematic Asia, 
convergence is alive and well. Stories of aspiration in globalization take on 
pan-Asian dimensions and are breaking box office records. Common themes 
loop and converge in spite of geographic and cultural differences across 
the region. Desires for success of various sorts—professional, personal, and 
political—find their way into narratives that celebrate achievement and the 
embrace of new technologies and opportunities in the fast-paced cities of 
“rising Asia.” These stories of aspiration and convergence are also profoundly 
gendered, testifying to the resilience of convention and tradition in a time 
where so much seems in transition. 
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What follows is a brief exploration of nine films and the ways in which 
they illustrate convergence of various types across much of urban Asia. All are 
romantic comedies, dramedies, or melodramas that reference transnational 
and pan-Asian (including Asian American) connections, histories, and identity 
projects. Many are transnational coproductions and all feature shared refer- 
ences that cross borders and cultures. Particular attention is paid to the ways 
in which the films consider men as gendered beings and as “new men” (men 
whose lives have been shaped by various aspects of globalization, including 
women’s rising expectations). The films circulate widely throughout the 
region and across various platforms and screens. 

A gender analysis is useful here because despite the very real differences 
between individual and various groups of men, certain types of macro con- 
vergence in globalization are evident. Moreover, the films are both a testa- 
ment to the tenacity of certain gender and cultural conventions, as well as 
an important counter-narrative to the emasculated Asian men and exoticized 
Asian women of Hollywood productions. As a historian, I find the films cap- 
ture certain moments and mindsets. Not only are they an underappreciated 
accompaniment to analysis of better-known martial arts and action genres, 
they place recent films in conversation with the melodramas and romantic 
comedies of Asian cinema in the Cold War and pre-1997 periods, a subject I 
have written about elsewhere (Ford 2008, 2011).! 

While critical analysis of Chinese and Asian masculinities is expanding in 
the domain of cultural studies, particularly in terms of Hong Kong and Chi- 
nese martial arts films, the gendered historical legacies of trade, colonialism, 
migration, and cultural exchange on screen are often overlooked in the study 
of romantic comedy or melodrama. Additionally, when these themes are con- 
sidered it is often representations of women that are foregrounded. What fol- 
lows, then, aims to address lacunae by considering “guys in globality.” Easily 
dismissed as shallow or “chick flicks,” these films nonetheless record particular 
moments and manifestations of men’s changing roles and expectations, offer- 
ing tantalizing, if partial, insights into certain realities. As both archive and 
mirror, the films discussed here shed light on multiple facets of what Mah- 
bubani (2008, 14) calls “the march to modernity” in Asia since World War II. 

Tools for analyzing these stories have expanded rapidly over the past sev- 
eral years. In addition to previously cited works on Chinese masculinities and 
marital arts cinemas, gender analysis of Hollywood’s Asia and of Asia’s appro- 
priation of Hollywood and Western genres has been an important aspect of 
the scholarship of the editors and several of the contributors to this volume. 
Recent work on Asian and Asian American selfhood by writer Gish Jen (and 
the application of Jen’s work to literary criticism by scholars such as King Kok 
Cheung, who has been writing about Chinese masculinities for nearly two 
decades) can be deployed for use in gendering and historicizing narrative film 
(Jen 2017; Cheung 2016). These works attest to the importance of cultural 
production—and transpacific conversations concerning it—as a way to appre- 
hend, if imperfectly, recent trends and multiplying masculinities across Asia 
and in various diasporic contexts. 
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TYPES OF CINEMATIC CONVERGENCE 


Four types of convergence are evident in the films discussed hereafter: First, 
historical convergence is evident as films chronicle connections between past 
and present in terms of migration and socioeconomic changes in men’s lives. 
Different models of mobility (from economic migration to tourism) are on 
display as men navigate borders and legal structures. The films feature men 
who are “expatriates,” “immigrants,” “refugees,” or “visitors” to Asia’s bus- 
tling cities. Yet they are all tied to the past in discernible ways and citizenship 
status or naturalization requirements often reflect historical and political leg- 
acies. Small stories of relationships with parents, students, peers, work associ- 
ates, and intimate partners are frozen in time, capturing the historical roots of 
particular attitudes, preoccupations, and anxieties. 

Second, the films model convergence as they attest to shared transnational, 
regional, and translocal ties between various Asian countries and between Asia 
and the rest of the world. Through anecdotes, plots, and characters the films 
offer micro perspectives on macro trends such as Westernization—particularly 
American neoimperialism—in the megacities of the region. Third, as noted 
previously, the films converge as they collectively offer counter-narratives to 
and subtle critiques of Hollywood’s orientalist renderings—or erasure—of 
Asian and Asian American men. Fourth, the films converge as they model 
what scholars in gender and critical legal studies know as intersectionality. In 
other words they illustrate how gender identities intersect with and inform 
race, class, religious, generational, national, and cultural identities. 

Films about twenty-first-century Asia’s urban-dwelling “new men” echo 
themes raised in the Introduction to this volume. They attest to the impor- 
tance of cinema as ideascape and mediascape. As a site of “vernacular glo- 
balization,” films create, pace Arjun Appadurai, spaces “of contestation 
in which individuals and groups seek to annex the global into their own 
practices of the modern” (Appadurai 1996, 10). All of the films discussed 
here reference men’s trajectories in complex times and chronicle cycles of 
dreaming and disillusionment. Often the disillusionment is associated with 
life in the West, particularly in the USA, or with the excesses of “West- 
ernization.” Many of the films are coming-of-age bromances lambasting 
authoritarian education methods and structures while celebrating the men 
who survive both. 

Other commonalities include plots that reference historical, gender, and 
generational conflict and reconciliation. Contradictions abound as men jet- 
tison traditional patriarchal gender scripts in order to accommodate women’s 
rising expectations and education levels only to rage against social and eco- 
nomic change (including changes in women’s expectations) via road trips, 
boyish pranks, and nostalgia. While women are supporting characters and 
love interests, romance is secondary to the main objective of cementing male 
friendships and righting historical wrongs. Although gender-role construc- 
tion seems fluid at times, it is nearly always contained within a heteronor- 
mative framing and national and cultural identities inform and intersect with 
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performances of gender roles. “Asian values” dance with American exception- 
alism in these films as men pursue multiple paths to success. 

Cinema serves up historical revenge fantasies, facilitating a recuperation 
of male self-respect lost in war, imperial conquests, or, in the case of PRC 
films, during the “century of shame” of serial colonialism in China. But 
the films also offer possible pathways forward. This is no small thing for as 
Kam Louie asserts, “Chinese masculinity ideals have undergone more funda- 
mental change in the last 30 years than at any other time in the last 3,000” 
(Louie 2015, 5). Kam’s assertion also applies more broadly to men across the 
Indo-Pacific region as the films affirm. The first section will focus on edu- 
cational bromances and historical work in Three Idiots (2009), You Are the 
Apple of My Eye (2011), and American Dreams in China (2013). The sec- 
ond section considers Japanese men’s embrace of unorthodox or traditionally 
“feminine” roles in three intimate melodramas; Departures (2008), Bunny 
Drop (2011), and An/Sweet Bean (2015). The third and final section explores 
gender and cross-cultural romance in rising Asia as it intersects with increas- 
ingly fluid Asian American, Sinophone, and expatriate identities in Seduc- 
ing Mr. Perfect (2006), Shanghat Calling (2012), and Already Tomorrow in 
Hong Kong (2015). 


HIstory’s BROMANCES 


Aspirational films featuring Asian guys “hitting the road” and/or revisiting 
school days with a critical yet nostalgic glance are in demand. Beginning in 
2009 with the release of the Hindi/Bollywood film Three Idiots (dir. Rajku- 
mar Hirani); followed by the 2011 Taiwanese dramedy You Are the Apple of 
My Eye (dir. Giddens Ko, hereafter Apple), and continuing with Peter Chan’s 
2013 Hong Kong—PRC coproduction American Dreams in China (hereafter 
American Dreams), bromances have been and continue to break box office 
records and generate transnational media buzz in Asia and in Western mar- 
kets from London to Los Angeles. Not only was Three Idiots the highest- 
grossing Bollywood film to date in 2009, its 2011 pan-Asian release 
broke records in Hong Kong, Taiwan, and China. Apple was named the 
biggest-earning ‘Tarwanese film of all time in 2011 and American Dreams shared 
top billing in the PRC with the Tang Wei blockbuster Finding Mr. Right. 

All three films are adapted from real-life events, autobiographical novels, 
blogposts, or stories of directors and/or screenwriters. Three Idzots relies less 
on its literary catalyst Chetan Bhagat’s Five Point Someone (2004) than Apple, 
which was adapted from director Giddens Ko/Nine Knives’ autobiography. 
American Dreams is a lose adaptation of the actual experiences of the New 
Oriental tutorial agency in the PRC. All three stories affirm Kwai-Cheung Lo’s 
assertion that “the rapid expansion of capitalism has quickly changed modes of 
everyday life—including gender perception. The macho man based on West- 
ern models is no longer in vogue in China or across Asia” (Lo 2010a, 241). 
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Men in the bromances are unafraid to cry or express their affection for each 
other. Far from Hollywood’s elision or stereotyping, these men are witty and 
sexy romantic leads. They are thoughtful sons, loyal friends, and reluctant to 
challenge authority but will do so when pushed to unreasonable limits. All 
three films invoke history through flashbacks and news clips and all hint at 
colonial legacies and the importance of redeeming manhood in a world where 
“Chindia” is challenging the economic hegemony of the West. 

Three Idiots tells the story of three engineering students at the Imperial 
College of Engineering (ICE) in Delhi. They are under the thumb of Pro- 
fessor Viru “Virus” Sahastrabudhhe (Boman Irani) who labels them idi- 
ots because of their pranks and endless challenging of his authoritarian 
approaches. Apple follows four friends from childhood through primary, sec- 
ondary, and university schooling in Tatwan. American Dreams recounts the 
journey of three college classmates who overcome various obstacles to form 
a successful national network of tutorial centers in the wake of China’s post- 
1979 opening to marketization. The invocation of various historical events, 
figures, or eras often provides justification—albeit subtle at times—for 
reclaiming the past or articulating hopes for the future. In Apple, one of the 
young male leads gazes wistfully at a Bruce Lee poster avowing, “Every man 
wants to be the strongest man. Including me. One day I will be as strong as 
my master.” There are many “one days” in these films and they are generally 
linked to past wounds or slights. 

Contradictions abound in the storylines as male characters aspire to ful- 
fill dreams in settings that have been ruptured by globalization, migration, 
and/or Westernization and its feminization of Asian manhood. Men honor 
but respectfully distance themselves from parents and their dreams. For exam- 
ple, the protagonists in Three Idiots are appreciative of sacrifices parents have 
made on their behalf but opine that India’s destiny can only be fulfilled when 
tradition is challenged. In American Dreams, the love-hate relationship with 
Westernization is particularly pronounced and dueling national exception- 
alisms spar repeatedly: “Traditional education destroyed your confidence,” 
New Dream tutors tell their students. “Self-confidence is pivotal in American 
culture.” But there is a limit to how much one should embrace Americaniza- 
tion. By the end of the film, it is Chinese exceptionalism that facilitates the 
triumph over American arrogance and racism. 

Historical complexity bows to censorship of various types. For instance, 
American Dreams was subsidized, in part, by PRC funding. Keen to gain 
access to the world’s largest domestic movie audience, director Peter Chan— 
like many other filmmakers today—bends to official dictates of the PRC gov- 
ernment. As such, American Dreams is marked by odd omissions. News clips 
of world events taking place in 1989 do not include the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square protests and Chinese theft of intellectual property is completely over- 
looked. However, recent histories of civil and human rights struggles in the 
West are frequently referenced in the films. In Apple, phrases from Martin 
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Luther King’s “I Have a Dream” speech accompany images of sassy stu- 
dents being harshly reprimanded. In American Dreams an adolescent vision 
of America as the place where dreams come true (one protagonist wistfully 
recalls that he “once loved America”) is replaced by indignation at Americans 
who don’t understand how hard Chinese students must work in order to suc- 
ceed on both sides of the Pacific. 

The final scenes of all three of the films feature voiceover lectures of var- 
ious types moralizing on how to best achieve success, which clearly includes 
standing up to Western arrogance and Asian authoritarianism. Conclusions 
unfold in the present where all of the main characters are not only profes- 
sionally and financially secure, they are sophisticated exemplars of the best of 
East and West. However, the happiest of the endings are in Asia and the most 
Americanized of the characters are the least successful or secure. In Amert- 
can Dreams, Meng Xiaojun (Deng Chao) is forced to abandon his American 
dream and return to China. It is there that he reconnects with his friends and 
together they become rich enough to return to New York long enough to 
settle their lawsuit and endow a laboratory at Columbia University. At the 
end of Three Idiots, the main protagonist, Rancho (Aamir Khan), has become 
a billionaire living in the hinterlands of India where he runs a high-tech 
orphanage. He shames an arrogant—and highly Americanized—classmate 
who does not realize that Rancho 1s, indeed, the very investor he hopes to 
enlist as a business partner. Apple concludes with a reunion of old friends at 
a wedding banquet, comparing stories about their respective successes in Tai- 
wan. None of them has left to seek their dreams elsewhere. 

Beyond the three films discussed here, themes of aspiration and bromance 
on the road are popular in recent films released across Asia, particularly in 
the Sinosphere. Hong Kong—PRC coproductions range from the slapstick 
road comedies Lost in Thailand (2012), Lost in Macau (2015), or Lost in 
Hong Kong (2015), to the “journey home” as metaphor in the Chinese New 
Year film Crazy New Years Eve (2015), which preaches cross-class solidarity 
as well as proper train etiquette! The Continent (2014), written and directed 
by famed blogger and race car driver Han Han, is a grittier consideration of 
brotherhood, but it too centers around a road trip and aspiration in con- 
temporary China. It illustrates the ways in which the PRC’s vast landscape 
is being transformed by industrialization, corruption, rapid technological 
change, and the uncertainty of globalization. Han Han, like many artists and 
social entrepreneurs in China, is what William Callahan (2013) calls a “citi- 
zen intellectual” who foments change without challenging the government 
directly. The Continent subjects Xi Jinping’s China Dream to a somewhat 
critical gaze but the bros on the road take obvious pride in China’s ability to 
flex its muscles on the world stage. 

It is also enlightening to place these films in conversation with the Hong 
Kong migration melodramas of the 1980s and 1990s. Peter Chan’s 1997 
Comerades: Almost a Love Story foreshadows his American Dreams a decade 
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later. Both feature beleaguered Mainland Chinese sojourners in New York 
City but in American Dreams the men are more confident. They have proven 
their metal on both sides of the Pacific and are unafraid to confront American 
authorities rather than running from them (as Comrades protagonists Leon 
Lai and Maggie Cheung must do in the 1990s). While men from Asia who 
come to America to study or work today still endure demeaning border patrol 
treatment, cultural stereotyping, and racial profiling, they feel more secure 
in their connection to the future and they feel the winds shifting in favor of 
Asia, particularly China. 


WOMEN AND “NEw MEN” 


How do women fare in these road trips and bromances featuring Asia’s 
“new men?” When I began watching these films I was impressed at the way 
a younger generation of men were, seemingly, more supportive of women 
partners and friends and their ambitions. Upon closer examination, however, 
things have not changed all that much. Female characters in the film recede— 
in terms of screen presence and ambition—as the plots unfold. In American 
Dreams, wives and girlfriends who are important companions during college 
days are rarely seen after graduation scenes. The female protagonist in Three 
Idiots, a delightfully assertive medical student, inexplicably needs to be “res- 
cued” by the “three idiots” from an arranged marriage. In Apple, a feisty 
female student transitions from being a mentor to “the guys” to a docile 
bride. (A final scene uses same-sex desire to trade on audience homophobia. ) 
Although women and marginalized groups are increasing in power on both 
sides of the Pacific today, you wouldn’t know it from watching these films. 

This trend is particularly unsettling given that it is backsliding from rep- 
resentations of women in earlier eras. One explanation for this may be that 
most of these films are directed by men. While many of them challenge West- 
ern stereotypes, orientalist assumptions, and asymmetrical historical analysis, 
they also perpetuate patriarchal attitudes and mock ambitious women. The 
films frequently subtly demean, objectify, or render women’s own struggles 
in globality as irrelevant. When strong women characters do appear they 
have bit parts but are rarely there to claim the spoils of victory alone or with 
men as the credits roll. In the bromances, gender roles for men expand while 
women’s roles shrink. Ironically, while “new men” resist bias against them, 
they bolster sexism, and traditional notions of masculinity both in Hollywood 
and in Asia. 

This is not, of course, a phenomenon limited to stories on screen. King- 
Kok Cheung warns about a similar situation in literary circles on both sides 
of the Pacific. She reminds us, “When machismo is glorified to refute effem- 
inate stereotypes, patriarchal terms and assumptions prevail” (Cheung 2016, 
45). Noting that it is important to consider how “perceptions of masculin- 
ity fluctuate with geographical location and with the racial make up of the 
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dominant culture,” she nonetheless sees a clear correlation between “the 
historical debasement of Asian men in the United States with the traditional 
subjugation of women in China.” Cheung warns against “boosting manhood 
by subscribing to patriarchal conventions of masculinity” (Cheung 2016, 13). 

There are, however, examples of films about “guys in globality” where 
more equitable gender scripts prevail or at least tradition is interrogated more 
thoughtfully than in the bromances. Women are writers and directors of some 
of these films but men make them too. Even in cases where formulaic plots 
are deployed there are surprising twists, and new perspectives on traditional 
narratives and gendered performances of modernity. It is to those films that I 
now turn. 


MEN AND THE WORK OF CARE IN JAPANESE CINEMA 


Several recently released Japanese films offer images of and insights about 
contemporary manhood in globalization, but there are important differ- 
ences in the way these themes are addressed when compared to the bro- 
mances. While convergence is present in terms of macro themes, divergence 
is also evident as Japan’s past and present form the backdrop. These films are 
more inward-looking and focused on quotidian concerns in globalization. 
Although space allows the discussion of just three films here, others follow 
similar patterns. I will consider how male protagonists in Departures (2008, 
dir. Yojiro Takita), Am (2015, dir. Naomi Kawase), and Bunny Drop (2011, 
dir. Sabu) respond to personal or professional crises of masculinity by break- 
ing away from proscribed expectations and traditional gender roles in order 
to embrace the work of care. 

Underpinning the films is Japan’s economic stagnation and popula- 
tion decline. Recent efforts to promote “Abenomics,” the policies of Prime 
Minister and President Shinzo Abe, which include relying more heavily on 
women’s productive and reproductive labor, are not specifically discussed 
but the consequences of various societal and demographic realities are sub- 
tly yet clearly referenced in all of them. These are small stories that hint at 
larger themes through an examination of interior spaces and deeply personal 
preoccupations. 

Departures, set in Tokyo, opens with a young husband and cellist, Daigo 
Kobayashi (played by Masahiro Motok1) absorbing the shock of the revelation 
that the symphony in which he plays is bankrupt. He is forced to return his 
cello to a local music store. In order to further reduce expenses, Daigo’s wife 
Mika (played by Ryoko Hirosue) suggests that the couple return to his child- 
hood village to live rent free in the house his mother left him when she died. 
As the couple resettles in Northern Japan Daigo declares, “This was my great 
turning point but in a strange way, selling the cello was a relief. I felt freed 
from ties that had bound me for so long. What I’d always taken as my dream 
maybe hadn’t been one after all.” When Daigo turns up for a job interview 
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at what he thinks is a travel agency, NK agent, he is surprised to learn that 
NK stands for Nokan Casketing. “It’s not departures, it’s “The departed!’” he 
laughs. 

Daigo needs the money but refrains from telling his wife about what it is, 
exactly, that he does at the “agency.” Yet as he apprentices with the under- 
taker, he learns to appreciate the beauty and the significance of the work of 
preparing bodies for families to mourn. Although such labor is, tradition- 
ally, men’s domain in Japan, it is distasteful to residents of the village. Even 
Mika is repulsed when she finally learns about Daigo’s job. She leaves him. 
Yet when left on his own, Daigo doubles down on learning from the master 
undertaker. Not only does he continue to deepen his knowledge of the work 
of caring for “the departed,” he bonds with the undertaker and the recep- 
tionist at the office. Secure in this makeshift family, he learns to cope with the 
negative responses of others and he returns to playing the cello for his own 
satisfaction. 

The film wends its way towards multiple reconciliations as a result of 
Daigo’s embrace of an unconventional but necessary vocation. In time, 
Mika returns and the penultimate scene features Daigo preparing his own 
(estranged) father’s body for burial. The ritual allows Mika to see her hus- 
band’s formidable abilities as one who deftly and respectfully honors the 
dead as well as grieving families. It is she who declares that her husband is 
not merely an undertaker but “a professional.” She insists that Daigo—rather 
than the “careless amateurs” storing Daigo’s father’s corpse—tend to his 
body. The film ends on an upbeat note with Mika and Daigo preparing for 
the birth of their first child. Departures affirms traditional gender bounda- 
ries as Mika subordinates her professional desires to Daigo’s; however, the 
film makes the point that corporeal care—and caretaking more generally—is 
undervalued in society and merits more consideration and genuine respect. 

In the 2015 film An (Sweet Bean Paste), it is a woman, famed director and 
screenwriter, Naomi Kawase, who tells the story of Sentaro (played by Masa- 
toshi Nagase), a middle-aged man who runs a dortyaki (jam-filled pancake) 
shop in Tokyo where he sleepwalks through his days in order to repay a debt 
incurred when he was fined and imprisoned for assault. His life is changed 
when an elderly woman, Tokue (played by Kirin Kiki) convinces him to hire 
her as an assistant. Not only does she teach him to make extraordinary sweet 
bean jam filling for the pastry, she reacquaints him with the simple pleas- 
ures of life. “Smile when something is delicious,” she implores. Reminding 
Sentaro that “We all have our stories” (even the beans have something to say 
if you listen closely enough!), Tokue exudes grace and self-acceptance. Her 
calm is contagious. 

Tokue’s abilities have come as a result of her own struggle. She has spent 
her life in a sanitarium for patients with leprosy. Abandoned by her family as a 
young girl, she and other patients created a makeshift family through cooking 
and sharing meals together. Sentaro’s decision to overlook Tokue’s disfigured 
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fingers and hire her in spite of potential fallout from the store’s owner allows 
Tokue to share her culinary skills with the wider world for a time. After a 
few weeks, however, some customers learn about Tokue’s past and Sentaro is 
forced to fire her. She graciously retreats from the doriyaki stand and returns 
to the sanitarium. However, she stays in contact with Sentaro via letters, ena- 
bling him to confront his own painful past. When Tokue dies and leaves her 
prized baking utensils to Sentaro, he summons the courage to open his own 
dortyaki stand and take joy in labor that he has, previously, found onerous. 

An director Naomi Kawase, among the youngest winners of the la Cam- 
era d’Or award at Cannes, and a frequent presence there since (as both direc- 
tor and jury member), declares that women are “more intuitive” although she 
believes that “might be due to women’s gender status in Japan.” Known for 
her autobiographical documentaries, Kawase foregrounds relationships and the 
intimate details that animate them. “At the depth of the personal there is some- 
thing universal, she declares” (Karatsu 2009). There is clearly a link between 
the personal and the universal in Av but the question of how gender informs 
Kawase’s work is difficult to answer. Some critics have dismissed Am as overly 
sentimental, wondering why this film is different from others she has made 
(Karatsu 2009; Schilling 2015). The association of sentiment—a stereotypically 
feminine adjective—with Az is deployed as a pejorative. But should it be? 

All three of the films considered here use sentiment as a way to access 
the intimate impact of globalization. In the process, the “feminine” can be 
reclaimed as a tool to consider how gender and globalization interact and 
intersect. For instance, Am romanticizes cooking as a form of healing and 
gently reprimands those who take women’s labor for granted. In one par- 
ticularly poignant scene, Sentaro tosses Tokue’s doriyaki into the garbage 
but then reconsiders and retrieves it. That decision leads to his discovery of 
Tokue’s culinary gifts. An deploys a pedagogical impulse that celebrates resil- 
ience and multigenerational healing. Kawase rejects the term feminist but Az 
manages to concurrently celebrate traditional gender scripts while reconfigur- 
ing them. Sentaro’s transformation is seemingly unrelated to macroeconomic 
trends, but his small struggle signifies the ways in which men can learn from 
women as they cope with disappointment and downward mobility in globali- 
zation. Az also illustrates how gender and generation intersect, a theme that 
recurs frequently in many of the films considered in this chapter. 


Bunny Drop 


Generation and gender intersect in Bunny Drop (2011) in lighthearted ways. 
Based on a successful manga series, Bunny Drop became the 9th highest- 
grossing Japanese film to date upon its release. It received a particularly warm 
reception in China where it premiered at the 14th Shanghai Film Festival. 
The film, directed by Sabu, follows the story of Daikichi, an office worker in 
a large Japanese corporation, who decides to care for Rin, a young girl who 
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is the child of his recently deceased grandfather and a young anime artist. 
The film explores parenthood from various angles, interrogating traditional 
assumptions about women as primary caretakers. Not only is Rin’s mother 
unwilling to care for the young girl when she learns of Rin’s father’s death, 
Daikichi’s sister, a kindergarten teacher, insists that she can’t stand children. 
Even Daikichi’s mother/Rin’s grandmother, who is a full-time homemaker, 
is reluctant to involve herself with the child. When Daikichi wonders why she 
refuses to care for Rin she scolds him, declaring, “You have no idea what I 
had to sacrifice—doing it half-heartedly is worse.” 

Daikichi soon learns about sacrifice as he juggles a demanding job 
and childcare. One evening as he falls into bed he whispers to Rin with an 
exhausted sigh that “We won’t last. Not like this.” When he seeks the advice 
of a female colleague who is also a single parent she tells him, “In our com- 
pany, usually having a kid means having to quit.” Daikichi decides to down- 
shift from the management team to the packaging team. His professional 
colleagues are bewildered by his decision, and he receives a chilly reception 
from his blue-collar peers. In time, however, Daikichi bonds with his fel- 
low laborers thanks to a shared sense of pride in fatherhood. Eventually his 
extended family becomes more supportive of Daikichi and Rin. Gentle didac- 
ticism permeates the film as it explores generational shifts in attitudes towards 
men and parenting and women’s employment, promoting the importance 
of flexible mindsets within individual families in times of economic hardship. 
The film also acknowledges the importance of men encouraging women’s 
aspirations as Daikichi’s father admits he was not as supportive of his own 
wife as he might have been. 

One subplot within the film is the budding relationship between Daikichi 
and Yukari (Karina Nose), a single mother seeking modeling jobs in order 
to support her son, Kouki, who 1s also Rin’s classmate. The two bond when 
their children run away from school and they frantically enlist workmates and 
extended family to help find the children. The final scenes of the film are pep- 
pered with poignant pronouncements about the reality check that parent- 
hood provides. Daikichi opines that “I used to think we get stronger when 
we become parents. But it’s the opposite. It makes us afraid.” The impor- 
tance of overcoming fears—for both children and parents—is reprised at the 
end of the film when Rin and Kouki perform in a school play together. 

The play tells a story that, on the surface, affirms gender conventions. 
Kouki is the mantis prince who leads the other bugs to save Rin. But there 
is a twist of events on stage when Kouki admits that he is scared of going 
into battle. He worries because he has been told that “There are times when 
a man must do what’s right.” But he ultimately realizes, “Courage isn’t 
for yourself, it’s for helping others. Together we can do it!” The boys and 
the girls work together to save the forest. At the very end of the film, Dai- 
kichi’s voiceover accompanies a montage of him and Rin beginning their day 
together. He soliloquizes: 
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Who knows if Rin’s wounds have healed? What I do know is that she’s been 
healing me. As I see her off each morning like this, I pray that the day will be 
a good one, and when we sleep at night, I’m thankful the day went well ... 
Everyone grows up, falls in love, then gets married and has children, and later, 
the kids become parents. Look around, and there are mothers and fathers every- 
where. It’s brimming with love. (The camera cuts to colleagues in the packaging 
department proudly showing each other photos of their children.) Here too are 
doting parents. (Daikichi opens his phone and proudly holds up his photo of 
Rin.) 


Bunny Drop sends mixed messages. It not only addresses shifting ideas about 
gender, work, and care in Japanese society (and in globalization more gener- 
ally), it references socio-economic differences highlighting the ways in which 
gender intersects with class, nation, and generation in Japan. Yet the heter- 
onormative assumptions about what constitutes a family limit the potential 
for breaking out of old molds and roles. 

More recent films about the intersection of gender, generation, and nation 
continue to enjoy popularity in Japan and across Asia. Some are a bit less con- 
ventional. For example, the anime sensation, Your Name (2016, dir. Makoto 
Shinkai) highlights performances of gendered identity via the body-switching 
of a young boy and girl who live in two different parts of Japan. As with 
other films discussed here, intersectionality can be a helpful tool for thinking 
about how gender intersects with other axes of identity. And as the conclud- 
ing section illustrates, intersectionality is also relevant for understanding sto- 
ries about Asian American and Sinophone guys in globality. 


THE “FAR EAST MOVEMENT”: ASIAN AMERICA CLAIMING THE SPACE 


Intersecting ethnic, gender, and national identities are on display in the final 
three films considered here. Over two decades ago, Larry Wang (1998) pub- 
lished a “do it yourself” manual for the diaspora declaring that Asia was “the 
New Gold Mountain” for Chinese Americans adventurous enough to pursue 
their futures on the other side of the Pacific. Over the past two decades there 
has been, to return to Mahbubani’s framing, a transpacific convergence of 
Chinese American, Asian American, and Asian cultural producers, investors, 
and studios telling stories about life in Asia. While many Asian Americans still 
bear a particular burden of representation as “perpetually foreign” on both 
sides of the Pacific, they also find the challenges of working in Asia a welcome 
alternative to perceived stagnation (or decline), ethnocentrism, or racism of 
economies in the West, particularly the USA. 

Seducing Mr. Perfect (2006, dir. Kim Sang-woo), Shanghai Calling (2012, 
dir. Daniel Hsia), and Already Tomorrow in Hong Kong (2015, dir. Emily 
Ting) are three of many films that reference Asian American men and women 
and their various cross-cultural encounters as Asian millennials. Audiences, 
particularly the upwardly mobile cosmopolites of Asia’s bustling cities, warm 
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to these fairytales about the increasingly multicultural workplaces of Asia. The 
films reference cross-cultural and/or mixed-race relationships, generational 
differences, and changing attitudes about women’s aspirations and gender 
roles. Foregrounding the stories of confident Asian Americans and “Ameri- 
canized” Asians who are keen to be part of Asia’s rise or return (depending 
on your viewpoint), they model transnational convergence in terms of pan- 
Asian aspiration in globalization. 

Seducing Mr. Perfect, released in 2006, is the earliest of the three films 
considered and as such is a precursor to the others. A cross-cultural romance 
between a Korean American boss, Robin Heiden (Daniel Henney), and a 
Korean rising associate and junior colleague, Min-Joon (Uhm Jung-hwa), the 
film is also about making peace with the past. Robin has come to Korea to 
oversee the acquisition of a Japanese firm where his father worked as a young 
man. Secure in himself, aloof, and cynical about love, he agrees to tutor Min- 
Joon in toughening up both at work and in her personal life. (The dialogue 
is half in Korean and half in English as Henney speaks English to his Korean 
office staff and they speak Korean to him.) The film considers aspiration from 
a number of perspectives, and like many of the films discussed previously, 
strikes a pedagogical tone about how Americans must overcome naivety or 
arrogance in order to achieve success overseas. 

Robin journeys from arrogant American to vulnerable citizen of the world. 
Initially, when Min-Joon feels guilty for outperforming a male colleague, 
Robin warns, “Your indecisiveness and your being overly sensitive will not 
only damage your love life, but your career as well.” But observing Robin’s 
forceful and stereotypically male command and control style leads Min-Joon 
to assume that he is incapable of caring for others. She expresses her concern 
that mere self-interest informs his views of intimacy as well as business. He 
responds that “Love is a game of power, a manipulation of emotion.” But 
Min-Joon is not convinced. After a trial period of performing in ways that 
feel inauthentic to her, she protests, “manipulating people isn’t that fun. It’s 
tiring and kind of hard.” She turns the pedagogical impulse on Robin and 
proves that one can be Joth competent and caring. 

Min-Joon not only confronts Robin about the limitations of his views, she 
reverses the traditional gender script and rescues him. She closes a deal with a 
Japanese CEO by explaining Robin’s wish to preserve the company where his 
father worked. She earns Robin’s respect and his love and he sees her ability 
to perform various types of professional and affective labor. As the film ends 
the two are poised for dual-career success on either side of the Pacific. While 
easily dismissed as a frothy fantasy, the film offers paths to empowerment for 
audiences with aspirations of their own. 

The theme of aspiration in rising China is foregrounded by Daniel Hsia, 
the Chinese American director and screenwriter of the 2012 film Shangha 
Calling. Hsia says his film breaks new ground because most Hollywood 
films about China are historical epics whereas this one is about China today. 
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It is “full of laughs, and ultimately it has something to say about the human 
impact of globalization” (Mullin 2012). Daniel Henney is cast (again) as the 
romantic lead, this time as Chinese American “second-generation slickster 
lawyer” Sam Chao, seconded to Shanghai to manage an intellectual property 
dispute.? Hsia takes pride in the way the film flips the script on Hollywood’s 
orientalist narratives. He explains: 


My approach with Shanghai Calling was to make a fun, mainstream movie that 
turns every stereotype about the U.S. and China on its head. One stereotype 
that has persisted in American films for decades now is the story of the white 
American foreigner who travels to the mysterious east and immediately meets a 
beautiful Chinese woman who falls hopelessly in love with him, as if she’s been 
sitting around her whole life waiting for him to come along. In my opinion it’s 
a tired cliché that fails to consider that Chinese women have their own things 
going on, they’re not just sitting around their whole lives wondering where all 
of the white dudes are. So I decided to flip this relationship on its head, which 
led to some revealing and funny moments about the dating scene in Shanghai. 
(Mullin 2012) 


Tracking upended clichés in the film, audiences see how gender inter- 
sects with race and ethnicity, national identity, and culture. Sam falls for 
Amanda (Eliza Coupe), a plucky expatriate Caucasian American who is not 
only fluent in Mandarin Chinese but a self-sufficient single mother bored 
by Western men looking for a fast buck and “exotic” and sexually availa- 
ble Chinese women. PRC diva Bin Bing plays the role of a whipsmart 
Shanghainese executive assistant endlessly negotiating between her jealous 
local Chinese colleagues and her clueless American bosses. (She must also 
reassure her parents and her boyfriend that she is successful but not overly 
Westernized.) Caucasian men are playfully but unmistakably lampooned. 
In one of the last films made before his death, Bill Paxton is cast as Don- 
ald, the self proclaimed, “Mayor of Americatown” and head of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce. Boasting that he has just opened up his 8000th 
Texas Fried Chicken outlet, he reminds Sam that China is “the new land of 
opportunity.” 

However, it is women who have the upper hand in Shanghai Calling. By 
the end of the film Donald has been forced to turn the Chamber over to an 
ambitious and sophisticated Chinese American woman, Esther Wu (Kara 
Wang). A rising star at the aptly named Climb Motors, Wu unseats “the 
mayor” to become the new face of the American community in Shanghai. 
She has to overcome a triple marginalization as a woman, an American, and 
an “ABC” (American-born Chinese citizen). The film critiques the insularity 
of the expatriate world, including those who “go native” or try to distance 
themselves from “Americatown.” Yet there are also thoughtful subplots that 
humanize Chinese office workers and their families, and reminders that office 
politics are evident all over the world. 
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Women also have the best lines and the most piquant insights in Shang- 
hat Calling. As Esther Wu asserts, “Shanghai isn’t a hardship post for out- 
casts anymore. It’s a gold star on your resume and it’s attracting the best and 
brightest these days—Rhodes Scholars, MBAs. They’re the new face of the 
expat community.” Amanda, who moralizes that “foreign businessmen don’t 
come here to contribute to Chinese society,” is also willing to help Sam accul- 
turate to a place where, as a Chinese American, he may look like he belongs 
but still feels foreign. She reminds him, 


At least you know how your parents felt. They were immigrants, right? Well ... 
at some point they up and moved to another country for better jobs and a bet- 
ter life. And they figured it out. We Americans like to call ourselves expats, but 
the fact of the matter is, we’re immigrants. 


Sam has his moment of truth when he confronts his managers in New York 
about unethical business practices. They accuse him of being too sympathetic 
to local Chinese entrepreneurs and warn him to “remember which team you 
play for.” Sam angrily retorts, “Which team is that, exactly? You guys sent me 
out here because I’m Chinese. You wanted someone who could connect with 
the people—my people. And now you want me to screw one of them?” In 
the end Sam’s transformation is less about a return to ethnic roots and more 
about seeing himself as part of a community of like-minded professionals who 
reject the excessive demands of bosses in both Shanghai and New York. The 
concluding scene is a cozy birthday gathering for Sam, now a father figure to 
Amanda’s daughter, with his own law practice. He has decided to postpone 
his return to the USA indefinitely. 

In Emily Ting’s first feature film, Alveady Tomorrow in Hong Kong, the 
flipping of historical and gendered scripts continues. Executive producers 
Brian Greenberg and Jamie Cheung play Josh, a Caucasian American banker 
who has lived in Hong Kong for a decade, and Ruby, an Asian American toy 
designer from Los Angeles visiting factories in the region. The two meet one 
night near Hong Kong’s bustling nightlife district, Lan Kwai Fong. Sparks 
fly as the couple wanders through the glittering urban scene but Josh has to 
return to a birthday party for his girlfriend. Ruby feels rather miffed that Josh 
has led her on; however, the conversation continues a year later when the two 
meet again and resume their stroll through the city. A “talky romance” remi- 
niscent of Richard Linklater’s Before trilogy, and inspired by Sophia Coppola’s 
Lost in Translation, ‘Ting’s own story informs the plot as she spent five years 
working for her family’s toy company in Hong Kong (Lee 2016). 

It also seems that Ting’s gender identity may have had an impact on 
this particular take on “guys and gals” in globality. Seemingly reprising old 
themes of interracial romance and “white knight” rescue of the Asian damsel 
in distress that Gina Marchetti identified decades ago, the film turns things 
around and, as in Shanghai Calling, references the old to usher in the new 
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(Marchetti 1993). Ting has updated the trope for a city and a moment where 
migration and globalization have multiplied transnational ties and where 
women are narrating their own stories of romance as well as claiming the 
space of Asia as a site of professional success. Already Tomorrow in Hong Kong 
exorcises the ghost of Suzie Wong. 

The film also blurs boundaries and distinctions between who 1s local, for- 
eign, or expatriate in the Asian metropolis. Josh takes pride in his knowledge 
of Hong Kong but his “localer than thou” bravado meets with Ruby’s reality 
check about the racialization of privilege in narratives of migration between 
Hong Kong and North America: 


Ruby: When my grandparents immigrated to the States from Hong Kong, their 
journey was anything but glamorous. What makes them immigrants, and you 
expats? 

Josh. 1 guess expats are living abroad temporarily and an immigrant is there to 
stay. 

Ruby: Okay. How long have you been in Hong Kong? 

Josh. Ten years. 

Ruby: Do you have any plans to move back to New York anytime soon? 

Josh. Nope. 

Ruby: So ... a white investment banker living abroad is an expat and a Chinese 
restaurant worker living in Arcadia is an immigrant? 

Josh: I guess I never really thought about it that way. 

Ruby: Yeah. It’s just kind of ironic that like my grandparents worked so hard to 
give us a better life in the States. Yet here we are, we’re all just flocking back 
to Asia. 

Josh: Just like most of my friends here. 

Ruby. The Far East movement. 


CONCLUSION 


In her invocation of The Far East Movement—a double entendre playing 
on the name of the famous Asian American popular music group—Ruby 
returns us Once more to intersectionality. She reminds Josh of the ways in 
which ethnicity cuts across national identity. The reference also flags both 
the convergence of musical tastes in globality and the convergence of peo- 
ple from different racial, ethnic/sub-ethnic, national, cultural, and gender 
backgrounds in “Asia’s World City.” Ting claims the space of contemporary 
Hong Kong for Asian and Asian American women long ignored or exoticized 
under colonialism and Hollywoodized representations of the past in various 
cultural texts. The nineteenth- and twentieth-century “Far East Movement” 
of people, products, and prosperity to the West is, in the twenty-first cen- 
tury, a reverse migration led by the children of various “Asian brain drains” as 
well as their American-born and multinational peers. Films like Seducing Mr. 
Perfect, Shanghai Calling, and Already Tomorrow in Hong Kong continue the 
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cultural work begun by Cold War and pre-1997 diasporic romantic comedies 
and dramedies. 

Two decades on from Hong Kong’s reversion to PRC sovereignty, Hong 
Kong—like much of Asia—continues to be a cultural crossroads. Conver- 
gence and aspiration are recurring themes on screen and in daily life. 

Both Mahbubani as well as the films discussed here, remind us that the most 
recent transpacific “march to modernity” has always had pan-Asian dimensions. 
He challenges us to look closely at the region because today “Asian cities and 
societies are also busy learning from each other, trying to understand the real 
ingredients for the long-term success of contemporary societies” (Mahbubani 
2008, 50). Cinemagoers and digital downloaders who want a glimpse of Asia’s 
“new men” and their multiple performances of manhood across Asia have 
access to a formidable archive of social change. Hopefully audiences across the 
globe will converge on theatres (or other media platforms) to catch a glimpse. 


NOTES 


1. My own work builds on a lively body of work that has increased at a rapid pace 
over the past few decades. On transnational connections and various aspects of 
gender and identity in Hong Kong/Chinese/Asian cinema see Marchetti (1993); 
Louie (2015); Lo (2010a, 2005); Pang and Wong (2005); and Marchetti (2012). 
On martial arts and action cinema see Morris et al. (2005) and Yip (2017). 

2. Henney, who has become a pan-Asian heartthrob, was born in the USA but 
learned Korean in order to star in films made there. He was recognized as one 
of the earliest faces of the “Happa craze” in Korea and in other Asian media 
markets. There is more to be said about the ways in which Chinese and Korean 
identities are seen as interchangeable in these films but that is the subject of 
another essay, although it is certainly relevant in current discussions about eth- 
nic swaps and whitewashing in Hollywood. 
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“Why So Wong”: Transnational Asian 
Cinema Through the Lens of Cinephiles 
and ‘Transmedia Fans 


Wikanda Promkhuntong 


INTRODUCTION 


In 2016 an American film with an all-black cast about a moving relationship 
between two LGBT men growing up in Florida called Moonlight (2016) won 
the Academy Award for Best Picture. The film is directed by Barry Jenkins 
and is based on the unpublished autobiography In Moonlight Black Boys Look 
Blue by playwright and actor Tarell Alvin McCraney, who mainly works in 
theatre. After the film was released, an avid fan of Wong Kar Wai made a 
short video using shot-by-shot comparisons and juxtapositions to show the 
auteur’s influences on Jenkins’s Moonlight and uploaded it onto YouTube. 
The video went viral (Marinacci 2017). Cineaste websites including Indze- 
Wire then published articles on the Hong Kong film auteur and the Oscar- 
winning movie (Erbland 2017). A few years earlier, the coming-of-age Thai 
film, Mary is Happy, Mary 1s Happy (2013), by Nawapol Thamrongrattanarit 
explicitly paid homage to Wong Kar Wai. The local cult hit, for example, 
made intertextual reference to Wong’s In the Mood for Love (2000): it showed 
the protagonist pretending to smoke a cigarette on the rooftop like Chow 
Mo-wan did in In the Mood for Love. As in Wong’s film, the scene was shot in 
slow motion with the non-diegetic rendition of Yumeji’s theme. From Moon- 
light to Mary 1s Happy, Mary is Happy, not to mention the countless short 
films, political memes, restaurant designs, and wedding photos in different 
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contexts (more later), Wong’s auteurist influences have indeed been extensive 
and pervasive. The connectivities, whether filmic or otherwise, reflected the 
transmedia nature of contemporary film and popular culture.! 

Beginning in 2012 I started exploring multiple localities, platforms, and 
paratexts associated with film auteurs of contemporary East Asian cinema, 
most particularly, Apichatpong Weerasethakul, Kim Ki-duk, and Wong Kar 
Wai. This has entailed assembling and collating data found in film festival 
websites, film distribution markets, and social media platforms. Specifically in 
relation to Wong Kar Wai, I was interested in the matter of transnational fan- 
dom and the fans’ roles in generating content that help perpetuate and estab- 
lish his global reputation. Through this project, 400 user-generated YouTube 
videos were collected, the majority of which are mashups, which reveal the 
taste homologies of Wong’s film fans and fans of Anglo-American indie music 
(Promkhuntong 2015). Across the three case studies conducted, it was evi- 
dent that contemporary East Asian auteurist cinema grew from the support of 
festival funders and multi-platform distributors, and also via disperse groups 
of fans and cinephiles (Promkhuntong 2016)—all generating archives which 
continue to sustain the knowledge of East Asian cinema in transnational con- 
texts. As a result, I think a broader argument can be made in regards to how 
contemporary Asian cinemas can be studied through the flows and connec- 
tions of multiple extra-filmic texts and agencies within the saturated transme- 
dia ecology. Wong Kar Wai provides an illuminating case on the transnational 
and transcultural connections generated across different groups of supporters 
since his international breakthrough with Chungking Express in 1994.7 This 
film and others made by Wong have inspired homages and parodies, appro- 
priations and intertextual citations. The impact of Wong Kar Wai upon other 
films has been recounted by Gary Bettinson in his book on Wong Kar Wai’s 
aesthetics. Bettinson made references to Andrea Arnold’s Fish Tank (2009), 
Abbas Kiarostami’s Certified Copy (2010), the films of Tsai Ming-liang, along 
with other South Korean, mainland China, and Hong Kong movies (2015, 
131). However, beyond illustrating Wong’s artistic talent and how his iconic 
films have become “a fertile source of expression and ingenuity” (2015, 134) 
this discussion could be extended further on collective aesthetics, and differ- 
ent ways in which fan practices transform the notion of Asian cinema in dif- 
ferent localities. 

Within the scope of this chapter, I tease out the idea of Asian cinemas and 
their global connectivities, whether filmic or otherwise, through network 
metaphors, and highlight the aesthetic practice of self-reflexivity which helps 
expand transmedia-tivities among pan-Asian filmmakers and artists. Paying 
attention to aesthetic citations in everyday life, I also draw attention to the 
ways fans/cinephiles appropriate Wong’s films for social media activism and 
leisure activities in Asia. This chapter therefore covers practices of transmedia 
storytelling and performances (Jenkins 2006) that investigate the question of 
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authorship in relation to cinephilia and media fandom, and also with respect 
to the matter of national and regional cinemas. 


APPROACHING TRANSNATIONAL ASIAN CINEMA THROUGH NETWORK 
METAPHORS 


Before I do that, let’s firstly consider a fascinating but relatively less well- 
known short transmedia film: Things Wong Kar Wai Taught Me About Love 
(2004).° Directed by Alice Dallow, a self-declared Wong’s fan, it highlights 
the multiple ways through which auteurs/fans/cinephiles are connected 
across media platforms. Uploaded on YouTube in 2009, Dallow’s short 
film is 11 min long. It provides “a checklist of what to expect from modern 
love.”* As Dallow says, the film is “inspired by the themes explored in the 
films of Hong Kong film director Wong Kar Wai.” In the video, we see a 
female protagonist lost in her routine of daily activities after finding out that 
her boyfriend has another lover. A checklist, shared on YouTube along with 
the video, is read out as a voiceover throughout the course of the film. The 
short film adopts all kinds of recognizable aesthetic traits associated with 
Wong, from the setting of a busy city—shot at night in saturated colors and 
low-key lighting—to specific props and scenarios found in Wong’s movies 
such as a noodle shop, a bright red coat worn by a female character, a taxi 
shared by two lovers, a bar with a jukebox or karaoke machine. Nameless 
characters who cross paths in the short film all live in their own world. Each 
seeks intimate connections but ends up fetishizing mundane objects as com- 
fort substitutes from stealing and expressing affection to the stolen blouse of 
a secret admirer, rewatching a video record of an ex-lover, to kissing some 
fruit that a lover will later pick up. 

The emphasis on formal elements and emotional undertones in this short 
film by an Australian fan in turn resonates with Fraser Elliott’s (2017) dis- 
cussion of the persistent interest in Wong’s In the Mood for Love in the UK. 
Similar to the way UK critics and distributors focused on the affectivity of 
mundane everyday objects and activities when addressing Wong’s films, Dal- 
low’s short film focuses on characters going to a launderette or video store, 
visiting a shopping mall, and singing karaoke alone. These activities may 
occur in Australia but with Asian (Wong Kar Wai) touches and sensibilities. 
Dallow’s script and visual illustrations also offer physical intimacy to various 
scenes that characters in Wong’s films could not have. For example, two lov- 
ers in a taxi are seen kissing and hugging each other while the protagonists 
in the same situation in In the Mood for Love are restrained from touching 
each other. Despite the added physical intimacy, characters in the short film 
share the same sentimentality with those in Wong’s movies, as expressed in 
a voiceover, that “the most potent way to exist is to occupy someone else’s 
imagination.” While Fraser’s discussion on the reduction of culturally specific 
elements to the phenomenological mode of film appreciation can explain In 
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the Mood for Love’s transnational appeal, it does not fully explain the creative, 
unstructured, and transmedia nature of fan engagements as the case is with 
Dallow’s short film. 

Shorts Bay, an internet platform for short films, curated Dallow’s Things 
Wong Kar Wat Taught Me About Love. The script of the film also found its 
way to the Senses of Cinema’s special issue, The Cinema of Wong Kar Wai—A 
Writing Game (2001). The special issue features a collage of reflections on 
Wong Kar Wai based on different keywords namely: backside, blue, creation, 
Dali-esque time, desire, emotion, look, love, possibility, repetition, space, 
Third World, time, and wrongheaded. Each entry was required to center 
upon, or use as a starting point, a one-word title that reflects on “any aspect 
of Wong’s career: a single film, a particular character, a moment, a stylistic 
aspect, the way his work gets critically discussed, his key collaborators, his 
shooting style and so on” (Villella 2001). Dallow’s script is featured under 
the title “love.” 

Published in 2001 before the release of the short film, the script available 
on the Senses of Cinema journal is slightly longer than the actual script used 
for the short film. This poetic writing has a life of its own as it is later cited 
and appropriated in different platforms both together and separate from the 
short film. For example, in Czty Pages (2005): this United States magazine 
has a review of Wong Kar Wai’s 2046 by Bob Nealson. Titled “Endless Love,” 
the article is later shared by fans in a forum on Tony Leung (News 2003). 
On a University of Kentucky class blog, an assignment for a contemporary 
Chinese film module required students to write their responses to Wong’s 
films based on the said Senses of Cinema’s article. Here one student selected 
Dallow’s writing to highlight its “literary and romantic” elements (Contem- 
porary Chinese Film 2013). Beyond a film review and an exercise on film crit- 
icism, more citations on social media platforms such as Tumblr and Pinterest 
mix Dallow’s script with images from Wong’s films. Extension from Dallow’s 
script can also be found in poetry journals including “Things Wong Kar Wai 
Taught Me about Love, Part 2” in Cordite Poetry Review (Chau 2012) and 
“Things Wong Kar Wai Taught Me About Love, Part 3” in Australian Poetry 
Journal (Chau 2015). The writer of both poems is Ken Chau, a poet who has 
published works widely in Australia, France, Hong Kong, Singapore, the UK, 
and USA. His biography stated that he has taken inspirations from both Alice 
Dallow’s short film and Wong Kar Wai’s movies. 

The phenomenon of fan-writing across platforms underscores Henry 
Jenkins’s concept of “transmedia storytelling,” in which content producers 
increasingly heighten collective engagement by unfolding narratives across 
various platforms. As Jenkins puts it, one way to appreciate the unfolding 
story 1s to participate in the community of storytelling (2006, 95) which 
blurs the line between “authors and readers, producers and spectators, crea- 
tors and interpreters” as each of these agents share a mutual connection that 
“sustain|s|’ their existence” (Lévy, cited in Jenkins 2006, 95). Hence, this 
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kind of transmedia artwork functions as a “cultural attractor” creating con- 
nections across different communities. Wong’s movies and Dallow’s short 
film as well as Barry Jenkins’s Moonlight and Nawapol Thamrongrattanarit’s 
Mary 1s Happy, Mary 1s Happy are illustrative of transmedia content with cre- 
ative responses by fan-turned-content-producer. They would be what Henry 
Jenkins has called “cult movie(s) in convergence culture” recalled through 
fragments and quotes that open up “many different knowledge communities” 
via different platforms (2006, 98). 

The appreciation of Wong’s films extends to games platforms as well such 
as the freeware first-person game “Thirty Flights of Loving.” Available on the 
Steam platform, the game makes visual references to Wong Kar Wai’s films, 
from their recognizable saturated red hue to Hong Kong-esque locations. In 
this game the player has to pass through an airport with a big clock where 
everything moves in fast pace that recalls a scene at the airport in Chungking 
Express and the iconic shot of a clock in In the Mood for Love. Following the 
airport, the game player has to enter a green and red-hued apartment and 
climb a flight of stairs that leads to a rooftop party with Chinese-style deco- 
rations. The game creator Brendon Chung remarked that he has taken sty- 
listic influences from several movies, including Wong Kar Wai’s Chungking 
Express, In the Mood for Love, As Tears Go By, Happy Together, and 2046 (Val- 
jalo 2013). “Thirty Flights of Loving” has a prequel called “Gravity Bone,” 
which features Xavier Cugat’s soundtrack “Perfidia.” The track was also used 
in In the Mood for Love, Days of Being Wild, and 2046, as well as long-reining 
cult movies such as Casablanca (1942), knowledge of which was discussed by 
fans of the game and of the director.° The particular transmedia crossing of 
music, game, and movies here helps expand the viewership for Wong’s movies 
beyond the traditional network of film distribution, and encourages explora- 
tion of cross-over aesthetics. In a class assignment at the University of Chi- 
cago, students were encouraged to draw connections between Thirty Flights 
of Loving and Wong Kar Wai’s Fallen Angels (1995), Jean-Luc Godard’s 
Pierrot le Fou (1965) and Johnnie To’s A Hero Never Dies (1998). Through 
this kind of assignment the network aesthetics across the cinematic and inter- 
active digital games are highlighted and explored (Jones 2016). 

Transmedia storytelling, as discussed in the works of Jenkins and other 
transmedia scholars, draws attention to the convergence of traditional and 
new media, which is illustrative in the case of Wong Kar Wai’s fans. However, 
previous case studies often focused on the entertainment franchises, and the 
transmedia narratives which are directed and monitored by industry auteurs 
instead of highlighting the creativity of fans (Scott 2010). The emphasis on 
fan writing and collective authorship can be found in the notion of “writ- 
erly spectator” discussed in the context of cinephile writings. For Christian 
Keathley (2006), cinephiles pay attention to the spirits of writing about films 
that one loved as a way to construct a history of cinema, especially for previ- 
ously marginalized films. Douglas Cunningham further notes how cinephile 
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participation (especially in relation to cinephile pilgrimage) allows audiences 
who are “writerly spectators” to “make a creative statement of his own, one 
that will both figuratively and literally perpetuate further appreciation of the 
work of art” (2008, 132). This is particularly important in the context of East 
Asian cinema in which less well-known directors have been able to negotiate 
their local and transnational statuses within the global film market via infor- 
mal form of distribution (Pang 2006), transnational followers, and cross-over 
audiences. While the notion of “writerly spectator” used by Cunningham is 
fitting, there is a tension in incorporating and exploring further fans’ trans- 
media aesthetics in the context of cinephilia. The dominant wave of cinephile 
writings focuses on the uniqueness of specific works/auteurs that highlights 
the materiality and/or intermediality of the film medium. The interests are 
often in visual phenomenon that interrogates the notion of reality, memory, 
and personal/collective experiences of the filmmaker(s). Thomas Elsaesser is 
one amongst many scholars writing on cinephilia who takes time to explore 
transmedia connections in relation to participatory culture that generate dif- 
ferent kinds of desires and fulfillments with cinema (Elsaesser 2005). 

Patrick Jagoda’s Network Aesthetics provides a useful starting point to deal 
with disciplinary gaps as such. Jagoda’s idea of network links varied inter- 
ests in auteurist traits and aesthetic connections which could be extended to 
fan and cinephile participations. Jagoda moves away from the focus on net- 
work purely as a formal structure and also containing large-scale relationships 
with concerns over control (of machine), sovereignty (of capitalism), and 
the sublime of uniform totality of data (2016, 22). Extending from Fredric 
Jameson’s view on how aesthetics can be used to come to terms with social 
structure at different points in time, Jagoda proposes the notion of a “net- 
work imaginary” for exploring the formal elements and affective connections 
of different agents. 

By examining medium-specific works (games, films, television series, nov- 
els, etc.), Jagoda gives examples of connected nuances between human and 
nonhuman relations in day-to-day life within the network metaphors that 
include “formal appreciation, taste, pleasure, embodiment, play and affect” 
(2016, 16). The association between formal elements is not restricted 
to a specific taste culture but stretches to all forms of expressions, thereby 
acknowledging individuals who share a strong sense of comradeship. Taking 
this cue, the following section provides an observation on specific aesthetics 
which help in extending the network connection amongst pan-Asian auteurs. 


SELF- REFLEXIVITY AND THE TRANSMEDIA GENERATION OF ASIAN 
FILMMAKERS 
This next section takes a closer look at the way citations and appropriations 


can generate a new form of collective authorship by way of self-reflexivity. 
The notion of self-reflexivity here refers to a mode of aesthetic practice, which 
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has been discussed in relation to art cinema (Kovacs 2007). In this practice 
the filmmaker/writer engages in critical self-reflection: she or he thus interro- 
gates what she or he is doing as a filmmaker, and his or her relationship with 
others within and outside the film world, and, I would argue, with audiences 
as well. Significantly, the process of self-reflection is made visible through 
certain audio-visual techniques, which allows the director/writer to interro- 
gate the capacities and limitations of the film medium in representing real- 
ity. Hence, self-reflexivity always contains a form of critical self-reflection and 
medium-specific enquiry. 

A mode of self-reflexivity in the context of contemporary Asian Cinema 
that I will highlight is the exploration of self as a filmmaker as well as a trans- 
media fan and a cinephile. I particularly examine the way this practice has 
been adopted by Thai filmmaker and transmedia storyteller Nawapol Tham- 
rongrattanarit. His works across different platforms illustrate the embodiment 
of himself as a storyteller with his own followers, and a Wong Kar Wai fan. 
Prior to his feature film debut in 2012, Thamrongrattanarit published a book 
in the Thai language called doansfdudoqd [Hong Kong keung-sum-red-roob], 
which can be translated as Instant Hong Kong (2010). The book recounts 
his Hong Kong pilgrimage during which time he mainly traces film locations 
in Wong’s films. It was promoted through a YouTube video trailer, which 
combines still images shot by Thamrongrattanarit and related sequences 
from Wong’s films.° Images from the book and the film are set in juxtapo- 
sition along with the soundtrack “California Dreaming,” used extensively in 
Chungking Express. The page numbers in which these images can be found 
are also inscripted on the screen, a trait that Thamrongrattanarit has devel- 
oped for his feature films, signaling his interest in print publication. The video 
thus explicitly appropriates audio-visuals in Wong’s movies. 

After making his first feature 36, which explores analogue and digital mem- 
ories, Thamrongrattanarit went on to make the afore-mentioned Mary is 
Happy, Mary 1s Happy. This film is about Mary, a senior high school student 
who has to deal with growing up and other life challenges. Mary Malony is 
one of Thamrongrattanarit’s Twitter followers. For the film storyline, he used 
Malony’s 140 tweets. The duality of auteur-citing-fan and fan-citing-auteur 
in this film highlights multiple authorship and the importance of technologi- 
cal agents in facilitating network connections. To make their final school year 
interesting, Mary and her best friend, Suri, make an artistic yearbook; their 
art teacher approves their collective. While working on the yearbook, the 
school principal died mysteriously; the art teacher was suddenly made redun- 
dant; and Mary was deserted by the boy she was in love with. To cope with 
these unexpected occurrences, Mary goes to the rooftop where she pretends 
to smoke a cigarette, while staring at blank spaces, in a manner that recalls 
Wong’s film characters, most notably Chow Mo-wan from In the Mood for 
Love. 
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When considering the construction of Chow Mo-wan and Mary closely, 
both characters index the embodiment and metaphor of an auteur engag- 
ing in the act of self-reflection. Chow (Tony Leung) is a lovelorn journalist 
who writes martial arts stories as a part-time job and also to distance him- 
self from his wife’s affair. Mary (Patcha Poonpiriya) tries to create a year- 
book to cope with her chaotic final year of high school. While Poonpiriya 
plays Leung, Thamrongrattanarit performs Wong and does so by imitating 
the latter’s auteurist filmmaking styles, including his signatory blue saturated 
lighting, slow-motion, distorted close-up shots, and last but not least, the use 
of the existing and now well-known Yumeji’s theme in the soundtrack. This 
self-reflective time provides Mary a moment of autonomy and reprieve from 
the pressure of the yearbook deadline and her heartbreaking romance. As in 
Wong?’s films, the added music video sequence in which the characters are 
doing the self-reflection does not directly serve the narrative function. Yet, 
it allows both directors to insert their own selves as fans of popular culture 
and to create a sense of comradeship with other fans through recognizable 
citations. The aesthetic devices which highlight the transmedia nature of con- 
temporary Asian cinema could be seen as an extension of the self-reflexivity, 
discussed in relation to European art cinema (see below), allowing Asian film- 
makers to be part of the more established film traditions. 

Literature on self-reflexivity and authorship especially Andras Balint Kovacs 
(2007)’ has grounded the term in various moments of modernist cinema, 
starting from the emergence of auteurist filmmaking in the 1950s and 1960s 
in which the self of the director is at the center of cinema aka the birth of 
authorship. Emerged through the desire to have “autonomy” over filmmak- 
ing from studios, the national cinema canon, producers, and writers (2007, 
218), Kovacs noted how this autonomy reveals itself differently in different 
moments. The 1960s period is seen as an influential moment of self-reflexive 
filmmaking as it is tied to the development of cinema as an art form, follow- 
ing literature and theater—the two early art forms with recognizable modes 
of self-reflexivity. Resonating with Kovacs’s work, Cecilia Sayad (2013) drew 
on Richard Schechner’s concept of “showing doing” from performance stud- 
ies to explore the way European auteurs perform the act of self-inscription 
through various techniques such as capturing themselves writing and portray- 
ing their own images in the form of shadows. Through layers of performance, 
the auteur can present his or her own thesis statement while exploring the 
notion of self through the cinematic medium. 

While Sayad and Kovacs focused on European directors of the 1960s and 
1970s, in the context of contemporary Asian cinema in the 1990 and early 
2000s, self-reflexivity is also a recurring mode of artistic practice, along with 
new questions on the ontology of cinema influenced by digital technology. 
This mode of filmmaking can be referred to in the case of Thamrongrattanarit 
through the borrowed audio-visual traits of Wong Kar Wai, which addressed 
his own status as a fan/cinephile. In their own works, the self-reflexivity is 
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revealed through the construction of characters who have a job/hobby as a 
writer/content creator or those who occupy their time with self-reflection 
when they are not working. While Thamrongrattanarit paid tribute to Wong, 
he is also conscious of creating his own transmedia universe. Thamrongrat- 
tanarit’s own form of self-reflexivity manifests in explicit on-screen citations. 
His interest in the digital and analogue technologies that began with 36 is 
extended to the use of Twitter feeds on screen to offer quirky commentar- 
ies and fill the gaps in the narrative. The intertwined real-life story of Mary 
Malony and Thamrongrattanarit’s own imagination combined with pan-Asian 
influences offer a novel mode of self-reflexivity. This aesthetic practice is indi- 
vidualistic in terms of the exploration of himself as a filmmaker/writer/trans- 
media producer. At the same time, it is also collective and generational. Along 
with the discussion of the ontological turn of cinema in which many direc- 
tors work across platforms, different forms of self-reflexivity has also been 
discussed in relation to the works of Tsai Ming-liang (Bloom 2006), Hong 
Sang-soo (Unger 2012), and Hou Hsiao-hsien (Vincze 2017) and the per- 
formance of Asian actresses such as Anita Mui, Maggie Cheung, and Michelle 
Yeoh (Lu 1999), 

Particularly in filmmaking, both Sayad and Kovacs highlight how self- 
reflexivity works to “suppress the illusion effects created by aesthetic conven- 
tions. The result of artistic self-reflection is that the artificial nature of the 
artifact is laid bare” (Kovacs 2007, 224). This process involves the negotia- 
tion between the camera position, the object captured, and the level of inter- 
vention through various methods. The interruption in the case of Mary 1s 
Happy, Mary 1s Happy can be seen through the way Suri enters the scene and 
comments on the inauthenticity of Mary who does not actually smoke and 
that they have no time for Wong Kar Wai (since they have the yearbook pro- 
ject to finish). In this sense, the notion of self as fan/cinephile and the reality 
of a writer who has to proceed with his or her own storytelling is recognized. 
The illusion of cinema still remains in Thamrongrattanarit’s work, as the 
director does not disrupt his own storytelling with a layer of reality outside 
the fictional high school. Nevertheless, it can be argued that audiences play a 
role in taking the cinematic scenes to reality. 

The level of self-reflexivity here extends beyond the realm of modern- 
ist artists explored by Kovacs and Sayad to audiences. Specific to Mary 1s 
Happy, Mary is Happy, it offers comments on how the school, including the 
teachers’ behaviors, represents the hierarchical and oppressive Thai educa- 
tion system. One blog commentator (Blueballoon 2014) noted that Mary’s 
act of memorizing the principal’s biography satirizes Thai public schools 
and their indoctrinating mode of teaching that discourages critical reflec- 
tion. Other Thamrongrattanarit’s fans would make cut-and-paste collages of 
the film scenes to share on social media. They further express their aware- 
ness of Thamrongrattanarit’s intersubjective mode of storytelling by adding 
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references to Wong Kar Wai in the captions and notes. Hence, self-reflexivity 
spills off-screen across platforms beyond the auteurist masking. 

The fans’ awareness of Thamrongrattanarit’s intertextual citations points 
to Bertolt Brecht’s alienation effect, in which an art work attempts to remind 
audiences of the social reality outside the performance. This kind of effect 1s 
noted in certain works of the French New Wave directors who adopted the- 
atrical elements for political commentary (Kovacs 2007, 195). Nevertheless, 
the reality in Mary is Happy, Mary is Happy is never really laid bare in the 
film. At the same time, I would not say that this kind of fan practice is post- 
modern. Kovacs’s discussion of postmodern refers to the technique of trompe 
Poet, in which the artistic masking only leads to more masking to the extent 
that “art’s moral superiority disappears” (2007, 226). On the contrary, it is 
through the transmedia practices that the sense of intimacy and social life 
outside the fictional universe is addressed. As noted by a number of media 
scholars who work on music videos and fan appropriation, the fusing of texts 
through citation, pastiche, and critical reflection has encouraged discussion 
and debate on identity, taste politics, and social reality in specific localities 
(Booth 2012; Vernallis 2013). Through engaging with actual audiences and 
wider contextual reflection, the subject of collective authorship and aesthetics 
can move beyond pinpointing the specificity of modern/postmodern tradi- 
tions and the opposition between auteur and audiences, to the sense of self in 
dialogic relation with changing technology, distribution platforms, and actual 
geographical locations. 

After Mary is Happy, Mary is Happy, Thamrongrattanarit made The Mas- 
ter (2014), a documentary in which the director interviewed Thai cinephiles 
who were introduced to European art cinema, Taiwanese auteur films, and 
Hong Kong cinema through a cinephile-driven pirated VHS distribution 
network known as Van Video. Featured in the documentary is how Wong’s 
films favored by clients of Van Video played an important role in establishing 
the 1990s generation of new wave filmmakers and critics in Thailand before 
the advent of the internet. Invoking the sense of network, the on- and off- 
screen connections of all parties associated with Thamrongrattanarit high- 
light collective authorship within and beyond the realm of formal distribution 
and national consciousness. It is through this kind of “community sense” of 
encounter (Arendt in Jagoda 2016, 141) that new aesthetic tastes and locali- 
ties that support works of new auteurs are developed. 


CONNECTED CITIZENS THROUGH NETWORK AESTHETICS 


Beyond the cinematic and performative aspects of cinephile-turned-film- 
maker, Wong Kar Wai’s movies have also inspired other transformative prac- 
tices by fans, who drew on his aesthetic traits to tell stories of their own 
relationships and circumstances in society. A case in point that I will explore 
is various artworks and writings featured on the Facebook page nszthanuwies 
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[ kratum-kwam-wong]| which can be translated as “doing/being Wong.” The 
page goes by the rhetorical English name of “why so wong.” It was initially 
set up in May 2015 as an online space for the owner and one of his friends 
to share personal feelings associated with their own romantic break-ups using 
visuals and quotes from Wong?’s films. Similar to Alice Dallow’s short film, 
images of cityscapes shared are shot with saturated neon colors and noirish 
mood and tone. These photos are accompanied with short reflective captions, 
in a style similar to Dallow’s poetic script. While Dallow constructed her fic- 
tional universe with nameless characters, participants on the Facebook page 
used situations in Wong’s films to talk about real love stories shared via their 
own Facebook accounts. The page subsequently caught interests of wider 
audiences who started sharing their tales of loneliness and alienation from 
living in Bangkok. The common style of fan photos are those in black-and- 
white or sepia tone, which are the visual traits used in DVD extras of In the 
Mood for Love to illustrate Wong’s inspirations from bygone eras. 

An interesting turn of events on the page takes place when contributors 
take the fannish form of visual alteration further as a tool for social and polit- 
ical commentary. Images of current and former political figures and activ- 
ists, especially those which were shot or altered with sepia tone and saturated 
colors, are shared along with added captions to offer critical reflections. One 
example is the image of Thailand’s junta leader Prayut Chan-o-cha standing 
at the veranda of the Ritz-Carlton hotel at Rancho Mirage, looking at the 
vast empty land of Riverside County, a resort city in California (Whysow- 
ong 2016a). The sepia image, which came from the Thai government press 
center with credit provided, was taken during Chan-o-cha’s visit to the USA 
to attend the ASEAN-US leader summit in February 2016 in order to discuss 
strategic partnership between the USA and Asia-Pacific. It is presented along- 
side a quote from the government spokesperson—explaining the reason the 
junta was lashing out when responding to journalist questions on the election 
and the new constitution—that he might feel lonely and alienated “because of 
the burden in solving the country’s problem.” The selected quote nicely fits 
with the image of Chan-o-cha standing alone staring in space, and addresses a 
common knowledge that he is temperamental when responding to journalists 
since taking the role of prime minister following the coup d’état amidst the 
political crisis in Thailand in 2014. 

Under Article 44 of Thailand’s interim constitution, absolute power is 
granted to the junta and so comments and criticisms towards the government 
have been suppressed. In fact, Kratum-kwam-wong page admins explicitly 
noted in several posts that the page refers to political figures as internet idols, 
that this is not a political site, and there is no intention to challenge them.® 
Yet latently, the combination of text and visual with the aesthetic reminis- 
cent of Happy Together (1997) as noted by a fan captures the sentiment of 
being unable to speak one’s mind directly. This particular unusual sepia tone 
image released by the government press agency is in direct contrast with the 
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colorful portraits and the brass attitude of the junta in the news. Hence it 
is suggestive that words and actions presented are contradictory. As a self- 
appointed leader (who came into power after the previous elected government 
was impeached), it would be ironic if Chan-o-cha would feel the burden of 
solving the country’s problem. 

The use of selected image and text to suggest contradiction with the dom- 
inant narrative shares the same characteristics with fan practices in subvert- 
ing hegemonic representations in order to highlight the politics of race and 
gender. While discussions on fandom and activism have focused on large- 
scale film and TV productions with established campaigns in the West, the 
small-scale “kratum-kwam-wong” reveals the existence of a less organized but 
equally interesting form of cinephile/fan activism, which is loosely grouped 
together under shared sentiments. Since this form of activism is not directly 
“linked to legislative processes or traditional political institutions,” there is a 
question of real-world impact, similar to the way in which digital activism has 
been debated (Bonilla 2015). Melissa M. Brough and Sangita Shresthova’s 
(2012) article offers a fruitful suggestion on extending the notion of fandom 
and activism to cultural connections and influences, which allow engagement 
of individuals with “weak ties” that could later mobilize collective actions. 
Brough and Shresthova offer a discussion of cases such as fans of the TV 
show Firefly (2002-2003) who continue after the show ended to organize a 
fundraiser event for women’s rights under the name “Can’t Stop the Seren- 
ity,” or the case of the Harry Potter Alliance (HPA), which gets together for 
different activities that promote human rights and equality similar to Harry 
and his friends in the film. 

With Kratum-kwam-wong, the means of social media allows fans to 
express their solidarity and offer actual support for those unfairly treated. On 
one occasion, one of the page administrators was arrested while visiting a vil- 
lage to give support and report on villagers setting up a center to observe 
the Thai military constitutional referendum in 2016. Another administrator 
in the team shared the image of the arrested person behind the bar in sepia 
tone, along with a quote from In the Mood for Love: “He remembers those 
vanished years. As though looking through a dusty window pane, the past is 
something he could see, but not touch. And everything he sees is blurred and 
indistinct.” The contributor of the post signed off with a note, which could 
be loosely translated as 


this country is Wong-esque; when a loved one disappeared; many words to 
be said are buried under the cigarette smoke and beer bubbles. Yet, unlike in 
Wong’s movie, it is not possible for two people who have lost their loved ones 
[alluding to the characters of Chow Mo-wan and Su-Li-zhen]| to comfort each 
other with a hug from a substituted lover. Wong Kar Wai would have felt real 
pity for this situation. (Whysowong 2016b). 
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Through Wong’s storyline and aesthetics, the feeling of disappointment and 
bitterness is solitarily expressed. The post also announced to fans on the page 
that they can buy T-shirts (with a textual reference to Chungking Express, “-1 
May 1994,” printed on them) as a way to give moral and monetary support. 

Outside the Thai political context, the term “kratum-kwam-wong” is also 
used by Thai fans to discuss news related to Hong Kong pro-democracy 
activist Joshua Wong and the repressive condition in Hong Kong over 
the “one country, two systems” policy under Chinese rule. With the same 
surname and place of origin as Wong Kar Wai, Joshua Wong, known as one 
of the student leaders of the “Umbrella revolution,” is referred to as “Wong- 
noi” or litthe Wong. In October 2016, the Facebook page shared the news 
that Joshua Wong was due to attend a panel hosted by Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity to discuss his campaign for democracy as part of the event to com- 
memorate the 6 October 1976 Thammasat University student massacre. Fans 
were invited to attend the event through the hashtag “kratum-kwam-wong.” 
Subsequent news that Joshua Wong was detained at the Bangkok airport at 
China’s request was shared, along with news of students protest over the 
detention and restricted freedom of expression. The hashtag kratum-kwam- 
wong here links the increasingly repressive situation in Thailand under the 
military regime with the pro-democracy movement in Hong Kong. On the 
day of the event in which Joshua Wong was absent, a number of students 
stood up in the conference room with umbrellas announcing their concern 
over the censorship rule. The statement is referred to by the New Democ- 
racy Movement page as “a declaration from the Wong-esque country” where 
“all is sad, lonely, and alienated” and “the future cannot be seen and peace- 
ful expression is deemed a threat to national security” (my translation). The 
inability to say how one feels is highlighted as the condition that makes 
the country a Wong-like universe (New Democracy Movement—NDM 
2016). Through references to situations faced by characters in Wong Kar 
Wai’ films combined with the symbolic use of umbrellas adopted by Joshua 
Wong and Hong Kong pro-democracy protesters, Thai youth activists are 
able to connect with the wider pro-democracy movement in Asia. The con- 
nection between the film world and the world outside by various groups of 
fans extends existing analysis of Wong Kar Wai’s films in relation to Hong 
Kong’s political and social events including the process of decolonization and 
the looming 1997 handover (Abbas 1997) and the 1960s pan-Asian Chinese 
diasporic connection (Kien 2015) to conditions in different spaces in which 
Wong Kar Wai’s movies have made impacts. 

Through the growing awareness of Kratum-kwam-wong as a_ space 
for aesthetic and political reflection, images of pro-democracy activities 
in Hong Kong and Thailand continue to be shared on the Facebook page 
until today. Beyond the Facebook group, a Thai magazine targeting cos- 
mopolitan youth audiences also subsequently published an article about the 
documentary Joshua: Teenager vs. Superpower (2017) by tweaking the term 
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“kratum-kwam-wong” to “kratum-karn-wong” (Arunsintaweepon 2017). In 
the Thai language the word “kwam” and “karn” are used similarly to make a 
verb become a noun. In this case, the choice of “karn” can bring to mind the 
word “pati-but-karn” to emphasize action and practice. 

Through the relationship between transmedia practice and political activ- 
ism, it is possible to extend the discussion on self-reflexivity further. Jagoda 
drew on the work of Jacques Ranciére to highlight how “aesthetic acts” can 
“create new modes of sense perception and induce novel forms of politi- 
cal subjectivity.” This sense of self can be achieved through managing vari- 
ous configurations of an art form from organizing “space and time, visibility 
and invisibility, intimacy and distance, connection and disconnection, unified 
totality and provisional relation” (Jagoda 2016, 17-18). Jagoda also drew 
on Ranciére’s concept of “dissensus” in art which allows “‘the suspension of 
power, that nezther ... nor ... specific to the aesthetic state’ that enables ‘a 
revolution that is no mere displacement of powers, but a neutralization of 
the very forms by which power is exercised’” (2016, 26). Through network 
connections, a mode of solidarity and emotional empathy can be expressed 
instead of a direct political statement, which may lead to imprisonment. 
While limited freedom of expression 1s far from ideal, the return to the notion 
of aesthetics offers a moment to break away in order to cope with real-life 
constraints. 

The transformative potential of network citations in relation to Wong Kar 
Wai is not limited to the realm of youth activism but also extends to usage 
in day-to-day life for those equipped with terms of reference. With sub- 
stantial fans of Wong in Bangkok who grew from the video network in the 
early 1990s and subsequent generations who are introduced to Wong’s films 
through citations such as the works of Thamrongrattanarit, participants on 
Twitter and Instagram have since adopted the term “kratum-kwam-wong” 
as a hashtag for all kinds of circumstances that are emotionally repressive. 
Hence, the poetic here includes cinematic citations as well as the “poesis” 
which highlights “creativity, of ordinary things” (Jagoda 2016, 23). The 
aesthetics associated with Wong is subsequently transformed into a kind of 
attitude that one can embody. Various writers for online media sites and 
alternative news outlets in Thailand adopted the term in their own ways to 
illustrate social conditions that cause depression to individuals in Thailand 
and Asia. These include reports of the aging society and the growing num- 
bers of people living alone in Japan, and the news of the increased cigarette 
and alcohol tax in Thailand embraced by NGO and governmental agencies 
that promote morally good citizens. The way in which network aesthetics 
and transmedia authorship adopted by fans reveal generational aesthetic and 
regional connections highlights the way contemporary Asian cinema, through 
the lens of fans and cinephiles, can help us expand the focus on cultural spec- 
ificity to address collective sentimentalities and larger sociopolitical concerns. 
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AUTEURISM AND THE OFF-SCREEN COMMERCE 


Beyond the intimacy and collectiveness through shared aesthetics and polit- 
ical worldviews, Wong Kar Wai’s audio-visual network has also been mate- 
rialized in brand-making for capital returns. This kind of commerce of East 
Asian cinema has already been illustrated through commercials and video pro- 
mos of various products directed by Asian auteurs. Wong Kar Wai is known 
for directing commercials for Lanc6me Hypnose Perfume, BMW cars, and 
Motorola cell phones to name but a few. The use of Wong’s aesthetics for 
consumer products coincides with the lifestyle culture mediated by social 
media, where Wong Kar Wai style is used as a cultural reference to review res- 
taurants, create new interior designs, and produce cool pre-wedding photos. 

A notable example in the case of Thailand is a number of restaurants which 
have the décor and ambience reminiscent of Wong Kar Wai’s movies. Life- 
style websites in Thai language such as Line Today (Rabbit Daily 2017) and 
Busybacon (O n.d.) have published articles featuring bars and restaurants that 
people can visit to “kratum-kwam-wong” or be and do the Wong things. A 
similar kind of review can also be found in restaurant review websites such as 
Soi Milk (Moonsiri 2017) and Wong Nai (Dumkum 2017). Each site pro- 
vides information on different stages in which one can participate in “being 
Wong” such as taking pictures of oneself looking lonely, staring in space in 
the same way as characters in Wong’s films, followed by suggesting places 
where one could immerse oneself in environments that stimulate a sense of 
alienation. 

The first restaurant reviewed by Busybacon is “23 bar & gallery” which 
has dimly lit Chinese red lanterns. The sense of loneliness is increased 
through the 1990s music which creates contrast with the ambience. Within 
30 steps away is a cocktail bar with a similar Chinese theme called “Ba Hao.” 
The iconic shot of the circular partition overlooking the bar at Ba Hao brings 
to mind the interior design of the hotel in which Chow Mo-wan’s wife 
works in In the Mood for Love. Focusing on the food, “Mizu’s Kitchen” fea- 
tures retro decorations and offers a signature steak dish, which also creates a 
point of connection with In the Mood for Love. Shifting to the emphasis on 
jazz music, the underground bar of Novotel Silom called “Maggie Choo’s” 
is described as having the décor and aesthetics of Wong Kar Wai.’ These 
examples are illustrative of how audio-visual traits associated with Wong have 
successfully crossed the realm of cinema and transmedia practices to the con- 
struction and/or recognition of physical space and ambience. Outside Thai- 
land, Wong Kar Wai aesthetics have also inspired themed pre-wedding photos 
by studios and individual fans in Hong Kong, Indonesia, and Singapore.!” 
These cultural appropriations seem to be detached from the political activism 
mentioned earlier, and are more closely associated with the rising middle-class 
consumerism with an increasing pan-Asian sensibility. 

Thorsten Botz-Bornstein used the concept of “kawaii” to frame the pan- 
Asian consumerist sentimentality represented in Wong’s films. This notion is 
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described in relation to “a common popular culture closely linked to aesthetic 
expressions of kitsch” that are associated with “all style and no substance” 
and youth consumption. According to Botz-Bornstein, this type of aesthetic 
reflects “attempts to create a dreamlike humanist space within the harsh real- 
ity of globalised capitalism” and the need to self-reflect in this space to sur- 
vive (2007, 81). This perception is valid in the case of the mushrooming of 
businesses with a Wong-inspired theme in Thailand and across Asia.'! How- 
ever, instead of the 1990s kawaii consumerism associated with Japanese pop- 
ular culture, an updated term in the context of present-day Asia 1s likely to be 
“hipster” culture. Widely referred to in popular media in Thailand around the 
same time as the release of Mary is Happy, Mary is Happy, “hipster,”!? or, as 
it is sometimes referred to, “urban bohemian,” has been discussed in relation 
to a nonconformist subculture of youth and middle-aged adults who prefer 
alternative lifestyles in places such as Brooklyn and Shoreditch. While grow- 
ing from the desire to counter mass culture by returning to folk and rustic 
traditions, the phenomenon has become widely recognized through transme- 
dia practices and inspired niche and sometimes global brands (Pfeiffer 2015). 

In Thailand, hipster culture brings to mind images of cosmopolitan /trans- 
national art consumers with retro sentimentality in certain parts of Bang- 
kok. Botz-Bornstein noted that the landscape of kawaii culture represented 
in Wong’s films functions as a memory of modern Asia with the fusion of 
pan-Asian cultures (2007, 73). One of the landscapes associated with the rise 
of alternative /hipster culture is the semi-gentrified cum decay conditions of 
old-town areas in Bangkok including the Klongsarn area and Charoenkrung 
district, where diasporic Chinese-Thai businesses and European settlers were / 
are located. It is also an area in which Wong Kar Wai shot the 1960s Hong 
Kong era in In the Mood for Love, which inspired pilgrimage visits. Within this 
context, the growth of Wong Kar Wai-themed venues associated with Hong 
Kong and pan-Asian culture in these nearby areas requires a closer look at the 
rise of Chinese overseas success stories, which can now be celebrated through 
popular culture (for background see Tong 2001).!* Beyond the association 
with old Hong Kong and diasporic Chineseness, the commerce of auteurism 
of Wong Kar Wai in physical spaces and social media also reflects the aspi- 
ration for wealth and transcultural identity associated with cosmopolitan 
pan-Asianism that is fully embraced through lifestyle culture. 

While the kawaii/hipster connotations address a consumerist view on 
fans/cinephiles, it is also important to highlight the cinephile/fan distinc- 
tion between one-time fans and those embedded in the community. The late 
adopters, referred to as “hipster-wannabes,”!* such as those who use Wong 
Kar Wai-like aesthetics without knowing his films, are sarcastically criticized 
by different fans.'!° There are also occasions in which the term “kratum- 
kwam-wong” is used by different media to pathologize those who are per- 
ceived to be overtly romantic, lonely, and obsessed with their own style and 
image without substance. Amongst repeat viewers and fans, distinctions are 
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made on how the emotional capital surrounding certain spaces allows them 
to be alone together and away from social constraints. Places with this emo- 
tional currency include those with explicit homages to Wong’s films such as 
“In The Mood for Love Sushi Bar & Bistro,” which has been successfully 
established over seven years, and “2046 Izakaya Nouveau,” a “sequel” bar 
of the In the Mood for Love restaurant owned by the same person (Open 
Rice 2012). Another venue embraced by Wong’s fans on the Kratum-kwam- 
wong Facebook page is “Ninetails Bar & Booster,” whose co-owners are said 
to have been inspired by Wong’s movies (Choksiriwan 2017). The review of 
the restaurant, which highlights jazz songs at the bar and its location in the 
Ladprao area far from the art district mentioned earlier (Dumkum 2017), has 
been shared 854 times with 557 comments following the writer’s invitation 
to come out to be lonely together (Whysowong 2017). 

Viewing through the concept of network, there are all kinds of directions 
in which the aesthetics of Wong Kar Wai can flourish. These possibilities are 
nicely put by Jagoda in the coda of his book: 


Networks are not absolutely determinate either of dystopia or utopia, corpo- 
rate networking or human contact, technological disconnection or relational 
connection. Nevertheless, networks do offer a robust language for thinking 
through ambivalence via processes of decentralization, simultaneity, prolifera- 
tion, complexity, and emergence. Networks suggest constant change and recon- 
figuration that exceeds any individual’s imagination and leaves open possibilities. 
(2016, 225-226) 


Resonating with these multiplicities, the network that I have highlighted in 
the context of Thailand includes the expansion of media-driven filmmaking, 
democratic imagination, as well as middle-class consumerist cultures. There 
will be those who participate in all of these activities and spaces, and those 
who have not heard of them at all. With the fast-paced convergence culture, 
it is the charm of Wong’s slowness and emotional connection that appeals. 
At the same time, the demand to connect in different avenues and generate 
cross-over audiences may also be a challenge for transnational Asian cinema 
today. 


CONCLUSION 


With the benefit of retrospection, this essay looks back at connections 
between Wong Kar Wai and associated agents from short filmmakers, cine- 
philes, writers, and game makers to online fans and academics who have par- 
ticipated in the ecology of transmedia culture. In this ecology, individuals are 
connected through the knowledge of a specific film and share their sense of 
connections through creative storytelling. My observation is that these stories 
reveal a kind of practice that grew out of personal interests in aesthetics of a 
particular filmmaker that can be taken further beyond the realm of solitary 
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authorship and national cinema to talk about collective authorship. The dia- 
logic sense of self as a writer/creator and as a fan/cinephile is one mode of 
filmmaking which reveals the fan-driven circulation and canonization of old 
and new East Asian cinema. 

Beyond the question of authorship, the usage of iconic traits associated 
with Wong Kar Wai (which in themselves are transmedial and transnational) 
also reveals the use of aesthetic appreciation for political commentary and in 
day-to-day lives. The manifestations of Wong Kar Wa1’s aesthetics reveal mul- 
tiple agents involved outside the film industry from politically active citizens 
to late-night bar hoppers. In the transnational and transmedia world of con- 
temporary film culture, future works that explore the sense of connection and 
disjuncture of Asian cinema across different platforms can help locate new 
artists and supporters within and beyond the cinema screen. 


NOTES 


1. This chapter is developed from a conference paper presented at the 12th Asian 
Cinema Studies Society Conference: The Poetics of Asian Cinemas at Lancas- 
ter University, UK and the 11th Thai Humanities Research Forum: Exploring 
Aesthetic Dimensions in the Humanities at Srinakharinwirot University, Thai- 
land. Many thanks to those who provided feedback on the paper, to Gina Mar- 
chetti and See Kam Tan for encouraging me to extend my ideas further for this 
chapter, and to Graiwoot Chulphongsathorn for his help reading through the 
draft and giving valuable comments. The argument proposed in this chapter 
will be drawn on and expanded further in a monograph on Film Authorship 
in Contemporary Transmedia Cultures: Global Success of Asian Auteurs (pro- 
visional title) to be published in the Transmedia Series, Amsterdam University 
Press. 

2. See for example (Desser 2016; Elliott 2017) for existing works that explore 
these connections. 

3. See The 2046. 2009. Things Wong Kar Wai Taught Me About Love—Short 
Film by Alice Dallow. YouTube. https://www.youtube.com/watch:v=OIs- 
RizEe44M. Accessed 16 Dec 2017. Several other sites including IMDb also 
hosted the video with the same synopsis. 

4. The script reads: (1) You will fall in love only once. Obstacles will prevail. The 
rest of your life is spent recovering. (2) Anything that distracts you from the 
pain of your loss is good. Some people are more successful in this regard than 
others. (3) Eroticizing their objects will be the pinnacle of your sexual fulfill- 
ment. (4) Desire is kept eternally alive by the impossibility of contact. (5) The 
most potent way to exist is to occupy someone else’s imagination. (6) Tech- 
nology will only heighten your sense of desolation making you more keenly 
aware that no one is trying to call. (7) Hook up with someone. Live with 
them. Sleep with them. Tag along. Don’t be fooled. You are only a transitory 
distraction. Ask for commitment. Declare your love. Watch the set up evapo- 
rate. (8) Some coincidences are deliberate. 

5. See a fan mashup video which initiates the discussion between the game and 
Wong’s films as well as the reference to Casablanca: Champs0606. 2009. 


10. 


iim 


IZ. 


LS. 


14. 


Ld, 
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Xavier Cugat—“Perfidia”. YouTube. https://www.youtube.com/watch?:v= 
VtEXWP5JHEM. Accessed 16 Dec 2017. 


. See Nawapol Thamrongrattanarit. 2010. wis4e dosnafadudaq Trailer. YouTube. 


https: //www.youtube.com/watch?tv=zM34DtwZENO. Accessed 12 Jan 
2018. 


. My thanks to Dr. Teréz Vincze for pointing me to academic works in this 


area. Her works in the Hungarian language extensively explore the concept of 
self-reflexivity in film authorship, including the context of Taiwanese cinema. 


. The description of these figures as internet idols resonates with other activities 


such as memes, cartoons, and audio-visual mashups by various popular culture 
Facebook pages, which used creative practices to voice their political commen- 
taries amidst strict censorship. Notable pages include kai-maew or cartoonegg- 
cat, doo-oak-lei-ror-kha or SoYouAgreeTH, and Pim Thai Mai Dai. 


. Other reviews of places to go, which are either inspired by or reminiscent of 


Wong Kar Wai cited also include: Chow Café & Bar which is decorated in a 
Chinese industrial loft style and screens Wong’s movies, and Sing Sing Thea- 
tre, which has the same interior designer, Ashley Sutton, as Maggie Choo’s. 
See for example Honeybrides. n.d. Pre-wedding Photography in Singapore: 
A Photoshoot Inspired by Wong Kar Wai’s Movie, “In the Mood for Love”. 
http: //honeybrides.com/pre-wedding-photography-in-singapore-a-photo- 
shoot-inspired-by-wong-Kar-Wais-movie-in-the-mood-for-love/. Accessed 
16 Dec 2016; The De Jaureguis. 2010. TQ + Amy (In the Mood for Love— 
Bali, Indonesia). https://www.thedejaureguis.com/oldblog/5190. Accessed 
16 Dec 2016; The Whysowong Facebook page also shares Wong Kar Wai- 
themed photos across Asia on the site. 

Other restaurants that I came across with references to Wong Kar Wai include 
‘In the Mood for Love’ pan-Asian fusion food in Seoul. See Timeout. n.d. In 
the Mood for Love: Restaurants. https://www.timeout.com/seoul/restau- 
rants /in-the-mood-for-love#tab_panel_2. Accessed 16 Dec 2017; A review of 
Old Jesse in Shanghai: Sun, Rebecca. 2016. Eddie Huang’s Guide on Where 
to Eat in Shanghai and Beijing. Hollywood Reporter Online. https://www. 
hollywoodreporter.com/news /top-5-restaurants-shanghai-beijing-eddie- 
huang-942799. Accessed 16 Dec 2017. 

I am indebted to Graiwoot Chulphongsathorn for pointing me to the hipster 
group in the context of Thailand. 

Ben Anderson also provided a useful overview of present-day circumstances. 
See Prachathai. 2011. Benedict Anderson: Outsider View of Thai politics. 
https: //prachatai.com/english/node/2694. Accessed 16 Dec 2017. 

This term has been used by the columnist “Nah Nek” writing for the widely 
circulated daily newspaper, Thairath. See Nah nek. 2015. Wanna Be ‘Hipster’. 
That Rath Online. https://www.thairath.co.th/content/482421. Accessed 
18 Dec 2017. 

A Thai Facebook page “I am ‘Hipster’” shared a post from the Nylon Mag- 
azine Facebook page featuring images of models taking pictures with Wong 
Kar Wai aesthetics along with Wong hashtag to invite others to come out 
to take pictures with the cooler weather in November. Both places in which 
this post were shared attracted interest and criticism from fans and non-fans. 
See Nylon Thailand. 2017. https://www.facebook.com/NylonThailand/ 
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posts/1649713808384201. Accessed 18 Dec 2017; Iamsuchahipster. 2017. 
https: //www.facebook.com/iamsuchahipster/posts/1775133052529013. 
Accessed 18 Dec 2017. 
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Two “Asian” Stories in New Zealand Cinema 


Elena Kolesova 


SETTING UP THE SCENE: NEW ZEALAND(ERS) AND OTHERS 


Illustrious Energy (1988) and Memory and Desire (1997) were made at a very 
significant time for New Zealand, when the nation started to renegotiate its 
relations with Asia and the Pacific, and to imagine/construct itself as a part 
of Asia-Pacific rather than Europe. The change of immigration policy in 1987 
opened New Zealand’s borders to a wider range of immigrants beyond the 
UK and Western Europe, changing New Zealand’s ethnic and cultural land- 
scape significantly in a reasonably short period of time. Both films depict 
an interaction between Asia and Asian protagonists and New Zealand and 
New Zealanders, and reflect New Zealanders’ relations and attitudes towards 
Asians at the end of the nineteenth century in [/ustrious Energy and the end 
of the twentieth century in Memory and Desire. The films also serve as the 
story of the two New Zealand directors, Leon Narbey (J/ustrious Energy) and 
Niki Caro (Memory and Desire), who, although they belong to mainstream 
New Zealand society and are Pakeha, which is the Maori word for Cauca- 
sian migrants/settlers who came predominantly from Great Britain after 
New Zealand became an English colony in 1840, have chosen an “Asian” 
motif for their first feature film. 

Over the last thirty years New Zealand (Aotearoa), a small country in the 
South Pacific with a population of 4,788,389, as of May 2017, geographically iso- 
lated from all other continents but Australia, rapidly grew into a multicultural soci- 
ety. By 2013 New Zealand accommodated 213 ethnic groups, which exceeded 
196 independent countries recognized by New Zealand (Manning 2013). 
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In 1956 about 93% of New Zealanders identified themselves as Euro- 
pean, but 50 years later in 2006, 67.6% identified as European with 14.6% 
as Maori, 6.9% as Pasifika, 9.2% as Asian, and 0.9% Middle Eastern (Robie 
2009, 71). The 2013 Census revealed that 25.2% of the New Zealand res- 
ident population was born overseas (2013 Census). The other significant 
factor is that in 2013, 31.6% of foreign-born residents were born in Asia, out- 
numbering the 26.5% of the population who were born in the United King- 
dom and Ireland (Robie 2009, 71), who traditionally were the main source 
of migrants to New Zealand. These fast changes happened in a relatively 
short period of time, leaving many New Zealanders of European descent 
of a certain age wondering what had happened to the old colonial paradise 
based/centered around Pakeha supremacy. The presence of increasing num- 
bers of newer generations, especially those born overseas, continues to chal- 
lenge the image of what constitutes contemporary New Zealand collective 
identity. Particularly in the context of New Zealand’s formal bicultural (Maori 
and Pakeha) and bilingual (Maori and English) policies, and, the existence of 
a plurality of others complicates the on-the-ground reality of contemporary 
New Zealand identity today. That brings us to the questions of who defines 
collective identity and on whose behalf? 

These statistics reflect New Zealand’s past and present—a country built 
up as the land of opportunity as another British colony established in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Initially European settlers were the first 
to arrive in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The Treaty 
of Waitangi, signed in 1840 by the Crown and eventually 540 Maori chiefs, 
created an opportunity for constructing collective identity that was based on 
a dichotomy of us—them, Pakeha—Maori bicultural discourse. However, the 
above numbers clearly indicate that New Zealand is equally an immigration 
nation. In fact, New Zealand was home to many “other” immigrants not only 
from Western Europe but also from Asia and the Pacific for nearly as long 
as the first European settlers, but their presence was not necessarily included 
in the official discourse of collective identity or reflected through the main- 
stream media (Huser 2009, 65-72). 

Among the non-British settlers, the largest groups included Chinese and 
Indians who started to arrive in New Zealand soon after the Europeans in the 
second half of the nineteenth century (Ip and Leckie 2011; Leckie 1995). 
Chinese migrants included mainly gold miners who arrived in New Zealand 
as early as the 1860s. More Chinese people came in the 1880s and 1890s, 
some directly from China and others via the gold mines in Australia. They 
were permitted by Otago authorities to work on already heavily worked min- 
ing fields in this region after places became vacated by other predominantly 
Pakeha miners. Chinese miners were driven by necessity to find gold to fulfil 
their dream of reuniting with their families back in China, a typical story of 
migrant labor. The condition of this labor migration was that their families 
were not allowed to join them in New Zealand. Therefore at the beginning 
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Chinese migration to New Zealand consisted of mostly men. In fact, their 
families in China played the role of a guarantee that they eventually would 
return to China and not settle in New Zealand, but certainly not before they 
could find some gold. The scheme seems to have worked. James Belich, a 
New Zealand historian, writes that between 1871 and 1920, 15,500 Chinese 
entered New Zealand, but almost all returned home (2001, 21-22). There 
were also a few who did not return. Some died in New Zealand and others 
moved away from the mining fields and constructed a new life in New Zea- 
land.! The story of these early Chinese migrants to New Zealand is narrated 
in I/ustrious Energy, which will be analyzed in detail later in this chapter. 


A Few REMARKS ABOUT NEW ZEALAND NATIONAL CINEMA 


New Zealand national cinema, like cinema of any other nation, is hard to 
define. Developing an analytical framework Andrew Higson suggested four 
levels of analysis of national cinema (Higson 1995, 4-5). The first level 
focuses on the film industry or the production or the “economy” of film 
rather than film text. The second suggests to look at film in terms of exhibi- 
tion and consumption, which brings together the economic and the cultural 
aspects. The cultural aspect in this context means the cultural context of the 
film appropriate for a particular nation. The third level proposed by Higson 
includes “evaluative aspects” that engage with the discourse of “high” cul- 
ture or “art” cinema versus “mass” or “popular” culture. For Higson national 
cinema is connected with “art” cinema or with “high” culture. In the “post- 
modern” era the boundaries between the division of culture between high/ 
art and low/mass/popular became blurred and in many cases cannot be 
applicable to cultural products, including cinema. The fourth level of anal- 
ysis proposed by Higson relates to representation, in terms of what is rep- 
resented and how it is represented. In addition, there are other theoretical 
debates about the existence of the “Third Cinema” as a binary for the “Euro- 
American” cinema (Willemen 1994) or even the “Fourth” or “Indigenous” 
cinema and more recently the “Diaspora” cinema (Zalipour and Athique 2016). 
The appearance of the concepts of the last three cinemas (the “Third” cinema, 
the “Fourth” cinema, and the Diaspora cinema) are particularly relevant as they 
relate to Homi Bhabha’s notion of the “third space” and the “in-between,” 
which is in the core of the discourse of cultural hybridity (Bhabha 1994). 

In addition, the discourse on New Zealand cinema is interchangeably 
linked with the discourses on national identity, which is determined not only 
by its colonial past but equally by its postcolonial present with its search for 
collective New Zealand identity. 

Following the purpose of this chapter I suggest that we focus on the final 
level of analysis of national cinema proposed by Higson—representation. 
This focus determines the questions for interrogation: what makes the 
two selected films specifically New Zealand films in terms of representing 
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New Zealand attitudes to the Asian other? Or are they “Asian films”? Or does 
it really matter if these films are “Asian films” or “New Zealand films”? 


Illustrious Energy 


Leon Narbey’s feature film debut, [//ustrious Energy (1988), tells the story 
of the first Asian “others” who came to New Zealand as gold miners, but 
also offers Narbey’s artistic interpretation of New Zealand collective iden- 
tity through the presence of Chinese “others” in the New Zealand land- 
scape of the late nineteenth century. The screenplay was cowritten by Martin 
Edmond and Leon Narbey and is based on documents and articles they could 
find about Chinese gold miners in central Otago where the majority of Chi- 
nese miners had settled. The photos and journals of the Rev. Alexander Don 
(1857-1934) were used by Edmond and Narbey and the Reverend’s charac- 
ter appears in one of the film episodes. The title of the film comes from the 
personal name of the Chinese poet called Illustrious Energy (or to be more 
precise “Illustrious Envoy”) whose life ended in the Seacliff Asylum, twenty 
miles from Dunedin, the main city in Otago, which was very prosperous 
during the gold rush years. This episode about the Chinese poet was docu- 
mented by Peter Butler in his book Opium and Gold, about the history of 
Chinese miners in New Zealand (Butler 1977). Illustrious Energy is a fictional 
film in which Narbey recreated a particular period of New Zealand history 
seen through documentary lenses. It is the narrative that gives this film more 
of a sense of a documentary and therefore trustworthiness rather than its doc- 
umentary techniques and style. 

To this day it remains the only feature film made about Chinese miners 
in New Zealand. The film was made in an interesting period of New Zea- 
land history when the possibility to construct a New Zealand collective iden- 
tity as a multicultural society started to emerge. In fact, it shows a clear gap 
between the appearance of actual multiculturalism in New Zealand through 
the presence of immigrants, including Chinese gold miners, since the end 
of the nineteenth century and the first attempt to include these people in a 
cinematographic effort to reflect on New Zealand’s collective identity. This 
is a gap of nearly 150 years. Although the film was critically acclaimed and 
received a number of awards, including eight national and two international 
prizes, it was unknown by New Zealand audiences until very recently. As a 
result of the collapse of Mirage Entertainment in June 1988, soon after the 
film was completed, I/ustrious Energy and a few other New Zealand-made 
films, were sold to a company in Los Angeles. Through further business 
transactions the negative was nearly lost forever until Narbey finally tracked it 
down in 2017 in the United Kingdom. The film was restored and finally was 
screened nearly 29 years after its debut (Gilchrist 2011). 

At the beginning of the film the camera captures white clouds that 
have a symbolic reference to New Zealand. Aotearoa, the Maori name for 
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New Zealand, means the Land of the Long White Cloud. But the music 
doesn’t connect with New Zealand, the Chinese melody is misleading, 
and when the camera moves from the sky to the earth the viewer begins to 
wonder, is it New Zealand or China? And then hands appear on the screen, 
and these hands are digging a grave. You have a shivering moment for a 
split second, but quickly realize that there is nothing to worry about. Three 
Chinese men are exhuming the grave of Kim’s (the older protagonist) friend, 
Tong, who passed away while gold mining in Central Otago. According 
to Chinese custom, the bones of the deceased have to be returned to their 
homeland and buried in the family tomb back home. 

The inglorious story of Chinese miners who came to New Zealand to mine 
gold in the 1860s, then, starts in the film with the exhumation of a grave. It 
sets the tone for the film by connecting the past, the present, and the future, 
not only of the Chinese gold miners located in the middle of a barren Otago 
landscape, but equally the past, the present, and the future of New Zealand. 
The film reminds us that the discourse of multiculturalism develops around 
the dialogue about inclusion and exclusion. Stuart Hall’s definition of identity 
may be particularly useful for understanding how these Chinese miners con- 
tribute towards defining New Zealand collective identity. According to Hall 
(1996, 4), 


Identities are constructed through, not outside, difference. This entails the rad- 
ically disturbing recognition that it is through the relation to the Other, the 
relation to what it 1s not, to precisely what it lacks, to what has been called its 
constitutive outside that the “positive” meaning of any term—and thus its “iden- 
tity”—can be constructed. 


Chinese “foreignness” which is demonstrated through their customs and gen- 
eral everyday life is contrasted with the natural and pure New Zealand land- 
scape. In fact, the difference as foreignness is needed to create the image of 
New Zealand, the image which became one of the marketing brands of this 
country—100% pure, natural, beautiful New Zealand. 

The plot is very simple; it unfolds slowly depicting the life of the two Chi- 
nese gold miners, Kim (Harry or Ha-lei Yip) and Chan (Shaun Bao), in a 
stone hut on a mountainside surrounded by a picturesque but strikingly bare 
landscape of hills, blue skies, and tussocks of Central Otago. The colors are 
grey, brown, and earthy with flashes of blue sky during the day and bright 
stars during the night. From the stone hut on the mountain the story moves 
to the small gold-mining town populated by the mix of Chinese gold miners 
and Pakeha where the young protagonist, Chan, goes to get some supplies. 
The film ends at the stone hut to which Chan finally returns after his voyage 
to the town. 

Kim, the older miner, left China twenty-seven years previously, and was 
joined twelve years previously by his son-in-law, Chan. The third person who 
took part in the bone exhumation is their friend, Wong (Peter Chin who, in 
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real life, would become the mayor of Dunedin), who had left mining some 
years ago and became an orchardist. He remained close with Kim and Chan 
and even loaned them some money, but he made his decision to move away 
from the gold-miner’s life in the middle of this strikingly empty and harsh 
landscape to construct a different future for himself in New Zealand. Wong 
not only became a businessman but he also married a New Zealand woman 
of Scottish descent (Mrs. Wong, played by Heather Bolton). They have two 
children who, although they look Chinese, wear Victorian style dresses that 
indicates their non-Chinese upbringing. Wong negotiated both parts of his 
identity: Chinese, when he is back with Kim and Chan, and New Zealand 
(Chinese) when he is with his New Zealand wife and biracial children. 

The quest for identity and belonging of these Chinese protagonists unfolds 
in the film. Kim, the old propagandist, dreams of returning to China and his 
family. He is very nostalgic and always dreams of China: “I want to hear the 
ocean.” This desire to see the ocean feels slightly ironic because New Zealand 
is surrounded by water, the Pacific Ocean and Tasman Sea, but they are a 
long way away from Central Otago where the men live their lives. The sound 
of the ocean for Kim is the sound of his home in China. At the end of the 
film Kim confesses, “Twenty-seven years since I came here. I can’t remember 
my wife’s face.” However, he is still determined to return to China as nothing 
holds him in New Zealand. This dream of returning home motivates him to 
work hard. “We must work harder”—his words to his son-in-law. But Chan is 
less determined: “What for? There is nothing here.” 

In fact, Chan is much less certain about his future. He follows his sense 
of obligation and filial piety and works with Kim, but he is much less certain 
about returning to China. In one of the conversations with Wong he con- 
fesses, “I am tired. Tired of trying to remember ...” 

Kim feels dislocated in the environment of Central Otago. He gets his 
strength from his memories of home (in China). He constantly feels a “for- 
eigner,” a stranger in New Zealand in spite of his many years here. However, 
Chan is more willing to engage with New Zealand. His dreams at night occa- 
sionally turn into nightmares that wake him up. His feeling of obligation to 
return home and support his wife and son is strong but it doesn’t necessarily 
bring happiness to him. 

As the plot develops as the situation changes when Kim and Chan finally 
strike it lucky and find some gold. It is enough to pay their financial debts 
and to return to China. Both are equally happy. Chan has a wife, Kim’s 
daughter, back in China. They were married only for six months before Chan 
left, first for Australia and then for New Zealand. His wife was pregnant with 
their son when he left. Chan has never seen his son and has dreams about his 
family. When Wong’s wife asked him if it was an arranged marriage or love, 
he answered that “It was a chance.” Mrs. Wong concludes, “But it was love.” 

After finding some gold Chan had to go to town to pay their debts and 
buy some supplies before arranging their final trip to China. He faces one 
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more challenge when he meets with the young Miss Li, an assistant for a 
magician in the Australian Pasco’s circus that is touring New Zealand. The 
circus troop is international. Although Li looks Chinese, she does not identify 
herself as Chinese. She sees herself as an Australian. She was brought up by 
her English dancer mother and does not remember her Chinese father who 
was killed during the riots in Australia. In the same vein she tells Chan that 
compared to Australians and New Zealanders “We look different.” The circus 
troop, and Ms. Li in particular, offer a possibility of constructing an intimate 
otherness in the national self of New Zealand. It also challenges the simplicity 
of the self-other binarism which is based on racial/ethnic and geographical 
divisions between the Westerners, as Pakeha New Zealanders perceive them- 
selves, and the Easterners or Asians. Ms. Li suggests a possibility of cultural 
hybridity as she does not see herself as Chinese, nor as English, but as Aus- 
tralian, and by doing so contests the simplicity of binarism in constructing a 
collective identity. 

The circus provides a new opportunity for Chan. He meets Ms. Li, whom 
he really likes and who shares his feelings. The circus owner offers him a job. 
Chan finally does not feel any discrimination among members of the circus 
troop which he often experiences when he meets with white New Zealanders. 
When he is asked to sing a song as a payment for the supper he shares with 
the troop, he rises from his seat and recites a poem in Chinese, the first time 
during the film when he speaks Chinese. He feels free to express himself in his 
language among these people, who do not understand Chinese, but accept 
Chan for who he is. This opens the possibility of a new version of cultural 
hybrid identity. Chan still retains his Chineseness, first of all through Chinese 
language, but instead of feeling dislocated he feels that he may even fit in or 
relocate in this new environment of the international circus troop. However, 
he rejects the offer to stay with the circus. Chan replies to the circus owner: 
“T would like to ... but I must go back.” He gives the same answer to Ms. Li: 
“T want to go back to live with my family.” 

On the way back to the stone hut, like in the beginning of the film, Chan 
gets harassed by two white men who start chasing him, probably aiming to 
rob him, and he finally successfully escapes. At the beginning of the film, 
on his way to town the youth gang is chasing him along the river, throwing 
stones at him and calling him names. When he is at the circus a few white 
guys manage to drag him outside during the performance and beat him 
up. The tension between Chinese and white men is continuously present 
throughout the film, as a reminder about racism and discrimination towards 
the Chinese gold miners from the white settlers. Chan tells Wong at one 
point, “They treat us like dogs.” Wong’s response is, “We should know how 
to deal with them.” 

Chan is caught up in a dilemma: how to deal with the white men? Kim 
simply rejects any possible interaction with white men. This is seen through 
his refusal to communicate with the two surveyors who camped close to their 
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hut while doing their land surveying work in the area. However, Chan shows 
signs of curiosity towards them and preparedness to interact. Kim is undoubt- 
edly afraid of them. Chan is curious and ready to sell them a few vegetables 
from their garden, responding positively to their friendly request. 

These interactions between Chinese men and white settlers is another 
important theme in the film that adds to our knowledge about the beginning 
of the Chinese diaspora in New Zealand and equally about constructing the 
collective identity of New Zealand centered around Pakeha. Narbey brilliantly 
captures the feeling of fear expressed by the older protagonist towards the 
white men. Kim’s fear makes him act in an irrational manner when he hides 
the gold away from the hut, worried that if the surveyors enter the hut they 
will take it away. This fear contradicts the polite and subtle manner in which 
the surveyors interact with the miners. But what do we know about his twenty- 
seven years of experience while mining in New Zealand? 

When Chan finally returns home from his adventurous trip to town, they 
equally share the excitement about the prospect of returning to China and 
start planning for the trip, but then the unexpected happens. Kim falls on the 
track while carrying some firewood on his back and dies. Chan is now left 
alone. He doesn’t know where Kim has hidden their gold. There is no way 
that he can find it in the wild landscape that surrounds their hut. He per- 
forms the traditional burial for Kim and then sets the hut on fire. This marks 
the end of his life as a gold miner in the middle of the Central Otago wilder- 
ness. Everything gets burned but the stone. Chan takes with him very few 
possessions but does take the goose and the cricket that provided them with 
entertainment and starts his journey to a new life. We don’t know what the 
future holds for Chan. He may still join the circus. Or, he may come to town 
following Wong’s advice to him: “Stay. It is a good country. It is a future for 
you.” Or, he may eventually return to China. The music is optimistic. The 
words of the poem recited earlier in the film come to mind: “I see the sky. I 
feel the earth. I am walking in between like any man.” 

What are the relations between this film and Asian films? Do the plot and 
the actors make it an “Asian film” or does it remain a New Zealand national 
film with superficial Asian elements? The film is made by a European/Pakeha 
director and writer. The roles of the Chinese miners and all other Chinese in 
the town are played by Chinese actors. But the language of the film is Eng- 
lish. As Ian Pryor explains, Narbey’s attempt to use Chinese language for 
some parts of the film was unsuccessful due to the fact that the actors cast for 
the main roles all spoke different dialects of Chinese, which made it impos- 
sible to use Chinese language as a common language (Pryor 2015). All the 
Chinese actors had a slight accent when they spoke English, which is another 
reminder of their Chinese identity. It is hard to notice any superficiality in 
reconstructing the tough life of the Chinese miners in Central Otago. With a 
documentary accuracy, the harsh conditions of life of these miners is recreated 
throughout the film. Kim in particular tries to maintain an everyday routine 
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as it was back home in China and he reminds Chan about Chinese traditions. 
The stone hut is more than just a physical shelter for these two men, it is a 
place where they feel safe most of the time in the darkness of the night as 
the hut is simply hard to find. Safe from whom? From the racist behavior of 
the majority of the white men whom they meet throughout the film. Narbey 
does not try to dramatize, nor to sanitize, any bias and racism against Chinese 
miners. The film shows the beginning of the story of a Chinese diaspora in 
New Zealand, which was as tough as anywhere else. Narbey, a New Zealand 
director, tells the story of survival, the story of hope and dreams, which has 
a universal appeal. Although it remains a New Zealand national film, this film 
crosses discursive, cultural, and national borders. 


Memory and Desire 


Memory and Desire (1997) is the feature debut of another New Zealand 
director, Niki Caro. The screenplay is based on a novella by the New Zealand 
writer, Peter Wells, which was inspired by a true story of a Japanese woman 
in her forties who was found living in a cave in 1979. This film moves away 
from the documentary accuracy of I/lustrious Energy into the world of “spirit- 
uality and neo-utopian sensibility,” as described by Ann Hardy in her analysis 
of seven New Zealand films produced between 1997 and 2001 that includes 
Memory and Desire (Hardy 2008). 

The film is divided into two parts, before and after the protagonist’s death. 
It moves back and forth between the wild and strikingly beautiful landscape 
of New Zealand and overcrowded scenes of Tokyo. Landscape plays an 
important role in this film as it did in I/ustrious Energy. The main difference, 
however, is that the audience is constantly reminded about the natural land- 
scape of New Zealand as a contrast with the artificial Tokyo cityscape. Sayo 
(Yuri Kinugawa), a 28-year-old Japanese office lady who works for a com- 
pany in Tokyo, meets her future husband, Kei (Eugene Nomura), at the 
office. They are colleagues. He is a salaryman (sarariman in Japanese), the 
term reserved for male company employees who work for the same company 
all their life (life-time employment system), slowly climbing the hierarchi- 
cal ladder as a reward for their loyalty to the company.” Keiji is handsome, 
charming, and potentially has bright career prospects within his company. 
Sayo, as she describes herself, is a Christmas cake, the expression used to 
describe unmarried women over 25 years of age, meaning that she has already 
passed her prime, just as no one is interested in buying a Christmas cake after 
December 25. She can hardly be called beautiful but she has some kindness 
in her eyes which attracts Keiji. Keiji shows some interest in her which she is 
happy to accept. The problem in that Keyi’s mother cannot accept somebody 
so ordinary and plain and wishes that her only son will meet somebody bet- 
ter looking with a more prominent family background and probably younger 
too. 
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Keiji is determined to make this relationship work and proposes to Sayo. 
She accepts his proposal. They travel to New Zealand to get married to 
escape the pressure from Keiji’s mother who cannot approve this marriage. 
The scene of their quick wedding in a small chapel located on the grounds 
of MOTAT, the Museum of Transport and Technology in Auckland, does 
not create an impression of romantic escape. They are quickly followed by 
another Japanese couple, the bride wearing an equally huge white dress that 
does not really match the green natural environment of the park. Previously 
Sayo commented that a traditional kimono would be a bit strange in New 
Zealand. But the big wedding dress she wears looks equally awkward. The 
following photo session gets interrupted by the invasion of swans which are 
present in large numbers in the park. The film has intercuts between the loca- 
tions intermittently and profusely. “Pure” images of New Zealand are con- 
trasted with unnatural scenes of Japanese life and Tokyo throughout the film. 

For their honeymoon Keiji and Sayo join a group of Japanese tourists trav- 
eling to famous New Zealand tourist destinations. The buses with Japanese 
tourists visiting the main tourist spots were a part of the New Zealand land- 
scape during the 1980s and 1990s. A certain element of the commodification 
of life is strongly present in all these scenes through “manufactured” Japanese 
weddings in the beautiful natural environment of New Zealand, and with Jap- 
anese tour groups travelling on massive tourist buses that look too big for the 
roads. Again, it feels somehow odd that Keiji and Sayo tried to leave Japan 
to escape the social pressure and the artificial environment of Tokyo, only to 
join their own countrymen for their honeymoon. In fact, the attempt to rid- 
icule Japanese through the film is constantly present, through the wedding 
scene with the ridiculously large white dress, giggling teenagers in the tourist 
bus, and other Japanese tourists. The scenes in Japan equally emphasize cer- 
tain stereotypes that New Zealanders (and other Westerners) may have about 
Japan, including the environment/landscape, but equally the images of peo- 
ple. Sayo, Keiji, his mother, the rituals. Are Japanese really so crazy? 

The only obstacle on the way to Sayo and Keyi’s happiness is that Keiji 
cannot make love to his new wife. It is not clear what causes his impotency. 
He shows kindness and affection for her which receives a mutual response 
from her. Sayo is left frustrated but keeps supporting Keyi. Eventually when 
they arrive in a remote and wild West Coast village on the South Island, they 
become physically close. The place where they feel the happiest is the cave 
on the West Coast beach. They escape from the motel room into the cave 
where Kei cuts the Japanese hieroglyph “ai”—“love”—on the rock and they 
make love. It seems they both finally find happiness. The landscape plays a 
very important role again as it did in I/ustrious Energy. This Japanese couple 
can be truly intimate only in the natural environment of New Zealand as they 
never could be in the artificial environment of Tokyo. Again the presence of 
the Asian other—in this case Japanese—helps to accentuate New Zealand’s 
natural image through its unique, pure, and beautiful landscape. 
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The plot moves on. When Sayo has returned to the motel room Keiji dis- 
appears and his drowned body is found by two fishermen. It is not clear how 
he drowned. Was it an accident or suicide? When recapturing the events of 
the day, Sayo indicates that she lied to the policemen when asked, “Did your 
husband have any reason to be unhappy?” Sayo thought, “Any human being 
has a reason to be unhappy.” But she did not say this to the police, simply 
answering that she could not think of any reason. 

Returning back to Tokyo with Keyi’s body, Sayo has to face Keiji’s mother 
and all the formalities that accompany Japanese funerals while dealing with 
her own grief. As soon as the Buddhist funeral ceremony is over Sayo escapes 
Tokyo and returns to New Zealand. She hides in the same cave where they 
became physically close. Her hermit life in this cave begins. She eats some 
instant noodles she brought with her in the suitcase, collects some wood 
washed by the sea to make fire, and eventually even collects dead birds to eat. 

Sayo tries to reconnect with Keiji again in a spiritual way and, at the same 
time, to regain her freedom. She looks at the waves that took Keiji away 
from her. She makes a small shrine (butsudan) to worship Keii. She goes to 
sleep looking at the sign “love” he had cut on the cave wall. She started to 
feel Keiji’s presence in this shelter in the middle of the West Coast wildness. 
The healing comes for Sayo through her connection with nature. The trian- 
gle between Asian/Japanese identity, nature, and location (the ocean beach) 
becomes reinforced in the second part of the film. 

Local fishermen and surfers notice her presence in the cave but they do 
not try to disturb her and leave her alone. A young fisherman becomes fasci- 
nated by the power of her grief and feels attracted to her. He leaves fresh fish 
for her which she hungrily eats; raw fish, ripping the flesh from the bones. At 
one point the fisherman makes his way into the cave while Sayo is asleep and 
she mistakes him for Keiji. He makes love to her while she thinks that this is 
Keiji. Before he leaves the cave he puts the wedding ring which he found on 
the beach in Sayo’s hand. The ring belonged to Keiji. 

Sayo’s existence in the cave ends when a policeman and a member of the 
Japanese consulate arrive at the cave and insist she return to Japan. Sayo does 
not argue, and accepts the order to leave, and seems ready to go back to 
Japan. She had kept the film of her and Keiji’s honeymoon trip on her lit- 
tle altar in the cave but now she is ready to let it go into the waves. Does it 
mean that she is free from her grief? Through her experience of being isolated 
and natural in a natural environment, thereby exposing her true self, Sayo was 
able to heal herself, it appears. 

In the last scene Sayo is back in Tokyo, again on the crowded train, sur- 
rounded by many people. But when she looks through the train window she 
sees the waves, the powerful beauty of nature which took her lover away from 
her, but also helped her to regain herself while she was hiding in the cave. 

What are the relations between this film and Asian films? The film is made 
by Niki Caro, who like Leon Narbey, is a New Zealand/Pakeha director, 
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producer, and screenwriter. The roles of the Japanese protagonists are played 
by Japanese actors who all speak English with differing degrees of clarity. This 
is again similar to [/ustrious Energy where all the actors have different Eng- 
lish accents. The difference is that Memory and Desire was shot in two differ- 
ent locations, New Zealand and Tokyo, whereas [/ustrious Energy was filmed 
only in New Zealand. The contrast between the natural beauty and purity of 
the New Zealand landscape and the human jungle of Tokyo, with an accent 
on artificiality, is highlighted in the film. In [/ustrious Energy China 1s pres- 
ent only in the dreams of the protagonists. New Zealand landscape plays an 
equally strong part in I/ustrious Energy as it also provides some safe shelter 
for the Chinese miners in their stone hut on the mountain. 

If the actors, who are Asian (Chinese in I/ustrious Energy and Japanese 
in Memory and Desire), but speak English in both films, do not make these 
“Asian films,” then what about the plot? [/ustrious Energy offers a possibility 
to reconsider the New Zealand identity through narrating the story of one 
of the first “others” who migrated to New Zealand at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, at a time when New Zealand collective identity was in the 
making. In fact, New Zealanders tried to dissociate themselves from “mother 
Britain” and, at the same time, made an effort to protect themselves from 
the Asian “other” (Chinese) by allowing them to enter the country as labor- 
ers, but only on a temporary basis. Narbey made his film at a time when the 
previous model of New Zealand collective identity and nationalism was chal- 
lenged by the arrival of new immigrants, first of all from Asia when the New 
Zealand Immigration Law was changed. This engagement with New Zealand 
history, collective identity, and nation-building makes Narbey’s film more of a 
national film rather than an Asian film. The quest for collective national iden- 
tity underpins the film. 

Referring to Andrew Higson’s discussion (2002, 54) of the concept of 
national cinema: 


The process of nationalist myth-making is not simply an insidious (or celebra- 
tory) work of ideological production, but is also at the same time a means of 
setting one body of images and values against another, which will very often 
threaten to overwhelm the first. The search for a unique and stable identity, the 
assertion of national specificity does then have some meaning, some usefulness. 
It is not just an ideological sleight of hand, although it must always be recog- 
nised as that. Histories of national cinema can only therefore really be under- 
stood as histories of crisis and conflict, or resistance and negotiation. 


By narrating the (hi)story of the Chinese gold miners in New Zealand Narbey 
reminds his audience that national identity can be only constructed through 
contrasting it with other national identities, other cultures, and other peo- 
ple(s). The film also makes us question our present attitudes towards the 
Asian “other.” This leads us towards Benedict Anderson’s argument that 
“nations ... cannot be imagined except in the midst of an irremediable 
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plurality of other nations” (Anderson 1983). I/ustrious Energy successfully 
helps us to achieve this task. 

Memory and Desire equally offers engagement with Asia, but in this case 
with Japan, depicted in the film as the exoticized “other.” The director uses 
Japan to contrast the artificial landscape of Tokyo with the pure and natural 
beauty of New Zealand. Bias and stereotypes about Japan are constantly pres- 
ent throughout the film, through the giggling teenage girls on the tour bus, 
“manufactured” weddings in New Zealand natural spots, and the traditional 
and rigid character of Keyi’s mother. From this point of view, Memory and 
Desire also can be seen as a contribution towards national New Zealand cin- 
ema as it uses the image of the other (Japan/Japanese) to construct a certain 
imaginary of New Zealand. But the difference between the two films is that 
in Memory and Desire Japan, as a county, is contrasted with New Zealand and 
not just a few Chinese protagonists, who, by representing Asian “foreigners,” 
help the audience to reflect on New Zealandness. Memory and Desire pro- 
vides an opportunity for the culturally specific engagement where the exotic 
and extreme nature of Japan’s built up society and culture provides the foun- 
dation for both the production of New Zealand’s reflective (natural) identity, 
and at the same time the notion of what it means to be Japanese and human. 
Memory and Desire depicts certain relations between New Zealand and Japan 
at the time of its production, but it mostly creates the opportunity for the 
director to construct a particular image of New Zealand through the eyes of 
the “exotic” other. The fact is that the Japanese presence in New Zealand 
was, and still is, rather small in number, and Japanese permanent residents in 
New Zealand are far fewer than Chinese. The Japanese protagonists are like 
tourists, who are pouring through New Zealand before returning to Japan. 
Sayo regains her selfhood and becomes empowered through her interaction 
with New Zealand nature while living in the cave. The same nature took away 
her husband. But in the end she is back in Tokyo.? 

Memory and Desire is an attempt at “border crossing” in terms of transna- 
tional cinema. The film was made when New Zealand’s interaction with Japan 
was very strong, through growing trade, tourism, and international students 
who were coming to New Zealand in large numbers. Aihwa Ong in Flexzble 
Citizenship (1999) suggests that the large-scale flow of people, images, and 
cultural forces across borders constructs an individual agency that acts like 
transnational subjects to create tensions between national and personal iden- 
tities. In this case, Sayo’s attempt to regain her selfhood in New Zealand after 
the loss of her husband/lover can be perceived as an example of how personal 
identity can be (re)constructed in the context of another culture/nation. 
According to Memory and Desire Japanese people (or any “other” person) can 
come to New Zealand to find themselves in nature, through understanding 
themselves as people. 

In conclusion, both films analyzed in this chapter reveal not only the rela- 
tions between New Zealand and the two Asian countries, but also show the 
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widespread stereotypes and perceptions that existed in New Zealand towards 
these countries at the time the films were made. [/ustrious Energy creates a 
more realistic narrative of New Zealand interaction with China by focusing 
on the early years of the Chinese diaspora in New Zealand. The film depicts 
the story of the Chinese miners and the attitudes of the early New Zealand 
settlers through documentary lenses. Memory and Desire creates mostly exoti- 
cized images of Japan and reproduces some Western stereotypes about Japan 
and the Orient, nearly reducing the film to Orientalism. In Memory and 
Desire, Niki Caro expressed the need to identify Japan as a highly industrial- 
ized pressure cooker as the antithesis to New Zealand by making the young 
Japanese woman return to the cave to find herself. Reflective self-discovery 
cannot be achieved in Japan but in New Zealand. The relations between 
Japan and New Zealand, like the relations between China and New Zea- 
land, are immaterial in the specific contexts of the films, both made around 
the premises of some deeper truths about the human condition. One of the 
main arguments of Said’s Orientalism, that the idea/concept of “Asia” exists 
only in the Western imagination, does come to mind. In both films Japan 
and China play essential roles in exploring the New Zealand collective iden- 
tity. Without Asia we cannot fully understand New Zealand. As Hall informs 
us, “[ildentities are constructed through, not outside, difference” (1996, 
4). Explicating the otherness of Asia in these films therefore exposes multi- 
ple identities; New Zealanders are highlighted as mot Asians, and Asians are 
highlighted as not New Zealanders (though Wong’s children are seen as 
potentially hybrid). The emphasis on difference, then, regardless of the stere- 
otyping of the framing of the films, ensures that the audiences are clear that 
identities are things that are constructed. And in the cases above it is the dif- 
ferent New Zealand experience that pushes the films’ respective protagonists 
to examine their own origins, and to recast self-identify in new ways. 

Finally, answering the last remaining question, does it really matter if 
these films are “Asian films” or “New Zealand films”? yes, it does matter 
as these are the New Zealand films that use Asia for self-(re)discovery and 
self-negotiations. 


NOTES 


1. It is hard to determine the exact number of Chinese who died in New Zealand 
during the gold rush but there is some data to suggest that after the sinking 
of the SS Ventor, “corpse ship” commissioned to deliver the bones of disseized 
Chinese back home in 1902, there were the remains of 499 Chinese on its 
board. For more see Walrond (2006). 

2. In 1997 when the film was made, the lifetime employment system was still a 
part of Japanese society, but twenty years later it is hardly a reality. 

3. Memory and Desire has strong similarities with an Australian film, Japanese Story 
(2003). In Japanese Story the protagonist is a Japanese businessman who came 
to Australia to work out a possible deal with the Australian company. However, 
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in reality, he is occupied with his own self-discovery through the Australian wil- 
derness. He is paired with an Australian woman, who is tasked against her will 
to drive him through the mines of Western Australia. In spite of the bumpy 
start, the attraction develops as they travel through the Australian desert and 
find themselves in a life-threatening situation. Eventually, Hiromitsu Tachibana 
(Gotaro Tsumashima) drowns in a waterhole in a scenic spot. His death, as in 
Memory and Desire, divided the movie into two parts. In the second part Sandy 
Edwards (Toni Collette), the female protagonist, has to deal with her own grief, 
Hiromatsu’s Japanese wife, and Japan itself. The obvious similarities between 
the two movies are not just in a plot but also in the way how two countries, 
Australia and Japan, are contrasted. Australia is portrayed as real, beautiful, and 
pure, where the Japanese protagonist has to go to discover himself. Hence the 
rigidity of Japan presents only restrictions, which Hiromitsu tried to escape by 
going to Australia. 
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The Asian Wave: Three Asian Male Superstars 
in Hollywood 


Valerie Soe 


INTRODUCTION 


From 1976 to 1995 Chow Yun-Fat appeared in more than seventy films in 
Hong Kong and in his prime he was Asia’s biggest movie star. Shah Rukh 
Khan’s first name literally translates as “face of the king,” and he has dom- 
inated Hindi-language cinema in India for more than twenty years. Lee 
Byung-Hun is one of South Korea’s most popular stars, and his films and dra- 
mas consistently top the box office charts in South Korea. Chow’s preem- 
inence in Hong Kong cinema, Khan’s supremacy in Bollywood, and Lee’s 
popularity in South Korea speak to their appeal in their home territories, yet 
Chow’s attempt to break into the US film market and Khan’s endeavors to 
expand his appeal beyond Bollywood have been difficult. Lee has recently had 
more success in his Hollywood ventures. 

Each actor has endeavored to move beyond their respective film indus- 
tries into Hollywood, with varying success, and each have encountered Hol- 
lywood’s historical misrepresentations of Asian American men. Kent A. Ono 
and Vincent N. Pham observe, “Asian and Asian American men have often 
been characterized as a yellow peril, as physical threats, gangsters, or martial 
arts foes ... They are also largely constructed as asexual and nerdy, as delivery 
boys or computer geeks, and ordinarily physically unattractive” (2009, 71). 
As Celine Parrenas Shimizu notes, “Sexuality and gender act as forces in the 
racialization of Asian American men” (2012, 2). The respective receptions 
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in the US film industry of these three Asian superstars reflect long-standing 
racialized representations of Asian men in Hollywood, yet changing attitudes 
toward Asian leading men in Hollywood also mirror changing Asian Ameri- 
can demographics. The experiences of these stars in Hollywood are also indic- 
ative of the relationship between global political and economic forces and 
representations of Asian males, as the marketplace influences opportunities for 
Asian men in Hollywood. As a result, some of the roles played by these Asian 
stars in the United States have begun expanding and transforming notions of 
Asian and Asian American masculinity. 


THE COOLEST ACTOR IN THE WORLD 


From 1976 to 1995, Chow Yun-Fat appeared in more than seventy films in 
his native territory of Hong Kong, and he was the standard-bearer for the 
heyday of Hong Kong cinema in the 1980s and 1990s. His easy charm, pow- 
erful screen presence, and graceful athleticism garnered him huge critical and 
popular acclaim in films by leading Hong Kong directors such as John Woo, 
Ringo Lam, Wong Jing, Mabel Cheung, and Johnnie To, among many oth- 
ers. Chow is a very versatile actor and he plays a range of characters in his 
films, but he is perhaps best known internationally for his work with action 
directors such as Woo and Lam. In films such as A Better Tomorrow (Woo 
1986), City On Fire (Lam 1987), Prison On Fire (Lam 1987), The Killer 
(Woo 1989), Hard Boiled (Woo 1992), and Full Contact (Lam 1992), he 
often portrays a man of honor whose integrity and values are challenged by 
the dishonorable society he inhabits. Chow was nominated ten times for Best 
Actor at the Hong Kong Film Awards, with three wins. During the 1980s 
and 1990s his name on the bill meant surefire ticket sales, not only in Hong 
Kong but throughout most of Asia. At the time of his greatest popularity, 
the native film industries of South Korea, Thailand, Vietnam, and other 
Asian territories had not yet fully developed and audiences in those countries 
depended on Hong Kong imports for much of their cinematic fare. Chow 
was Asia’s biggest movie star and was commonly known as the “God of 
Actors,” 

In 1995, Chow decided to try his luck in Hollywood, hoping to parlay 
his great popularity in Asia into a successful career in the West. Things ini- 
tially looked promising, with The Los Angeles Times declaring him “the 
coolest actor in the world” (Smith 1995) before he had even appeared in a 
Hollywood movie. In July 1997, as Chow was completing his first Holly- 
wood movie, The Replacement Killers (Fuqua 1998), The Los Angeles Times 
published another feature article on Chow, claiming, “|He is] more ele- 
gant than Pierce Brosnan, more agile than Jean-Claude Van Damme, more 
honor-bound than Steven Seagal, and wrapped up in Denzel Washing- 
ton’s smoldering sex appeal” (Coker 1997). A writer for The San Francisco 
Chronicle was similarly entranced, claiming, “he’s got the distilled energy of 
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Eastwood, the majestic cool of Mitchum, and the suave good looks of Cary 
Grant” (Guthmann 1998). 

Terance Chang was the executive producer of The Replacement Killer, 
Chow’s Hollywood debut. Chang also produced some of Chow’s Hong 
Kong collaborations with John Woo, including Hard Boiled (1993) and Once 
a Thief (1991), and the international profile that Woo’s films provided Chow 
paved the way for his attempt to break into the US film industry. Although 
John Woo was also making his foray into Hollywood at the same time with 
films such as Hard Target (1993), Broken Arrow (1996), and Face/Off 
(1997), he and Chow did not work together in the United States. However, 
The Replacement Killers clearly shows Woo’s stylistic influence. 

The Replacement Killers was a vehicle seemingly tailor-made to showcase 
the appeal that made him a star in Asia as Chow plays an honorable hit man 
caught in an ethical dilemma. The film opens with Chow’s character strid- 
ing through a smoky nightclub. He is framed heroically, shot from a low 
angle to emphasize his height and to imply his stature as a man to be feared 
and respected. He reaches his target, a sketchy-looking individual snorting 
cocaine off a table, and places on the table a single bullet engraved with a 
Chinese character, then proceeds to shoot the man and his associates. While 
this is a flashy set piece that makes for a thrilling opening, in some ways it 
diminishes the character and his motivations. Director Antoine Fuqua 
neglects to include the quieter moments of bonding and brotherhood found 
in A Better Tomorrow and The Killer. These moments, which accentuate the 
ties between the characters, add a depth and emotion to their respective nar- 
ratives lacking in The Replacement Kullers. 

Classic Hong Kong triad films emphasize the concept of yz, or justice 
and righteousness. As Stephen Teo observes, “The Hong Kong action film 
is driven by jzanghu precepts such as the notion of yz, (the sense of right- 
eousness), loyalty, and bonding” (2007, 5). In Hong Kong triad movies these 
concepts underpin the actions of the oftentimes violent characters and give 
them meaning and complexity. For example, in the opening scene of A Bet- 
ter Tomorrow Ho, a gangster, wakes from a nightmare of his brother Kit, a 
policeman, dying by gunfire, which is followed by a montage of Ho and fel- 
low gangster Mark, played by Chow Yun-Fat, going about their business at a 
counterfeiting factory. Along the way Mark generously tips an underling and 
expresses concern for his health. These gestures humanize Mark and create 
sympathy for his character, which then lends gravitas to his later actions. In 
addition, throughout the film Mark only kills as a means of upholding his and 
his friend’s honor. He is not simply a hitman but a loyal defender of Ho and 
Kat who eventually suffers greatly for his actions. 

While A Better Tomorrow spends much of its screen time setting up its nar- 
rative and humanizing its characters, The Replacement Killers starts in medias 
ves. By doing so, Fuqua robs the main character of his humanity and instead 
makes him a ruthless killing machine. Although The Replacement Killers gives 
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John Lee a mother and sister as well as a friend who defends Lee against 
adversaries, the film never centers on or explores the depth of these relation- 
ships. Instead Lee’s closest relationship is with the forger Meg Coburn (Mira 
Sorvino). 

Notably, this relationship remains platonic, reflecting Hollywood’s historic 
difficulties with casting an Asian man as a romantic lead. Reviewers noted the 
lack of physical interaction between the pair, with one critic observing, “The 
movie’s last-minute efforts to indicate romantic feelings between John and 
Meg fall laughably flat” (Nusair 2016), and another stating “I spent most of 
the lukewarm actioner wondering when the hell they were going to start kiss- 
ing” (Alspector 1998). This mirrors past Hollywood representations of Asian 
men as sexually unattractive and emasculated, stemming in part from depic- 
tions such as Chinese American detective Charlie Chan. Jun Xing observes 
Chan’s “typical traits, such as submissiveness, loyalty, and a lack of sexuality,” 
and notes, 


Having appeared in forty-six films, the Charlie Chan character became institu- 
tionalized as the nonthreatening Asian [read: a physical wimp, a sexual deviant, 
and a political yes-man| ... Charlie Chan films have developed the narrative tra- 
dition of depicting Asian males as stealthy and nonassertive, devoid of all the tra- 
ditional masculine qualities associated with Anglo-American males. (1998, 61) 


Jachinson Chan adds, “Charlie Chan’s model of masculinity links asexuality 
with a stereotypical cultural stoicism that promotes a submissive male iden- 
tity” (2001, 53). This is clearly articulated in the absence of a romantic or 
sexual connection between Chow and Sorvino’s characters in The Replace- 
ment Killers. In Anna and the King (Tennant 1999) Chow’s character also 
did not kiss Jodie Foster, who played his love interest in the film. In Crouch- 
ing Tiger, Hidden Dragon (Lee 2000) Chow’s character’s chaste and unre- 
quited love for the swordswoman played by Michelle Yeoh is one of the 
centerpieces of the film. 

Alternately, Hollywood has historically depicted Asian men as rapacious 
predators. As Jun Xing notes, “As a pervasively displayed stereotype in pop- 
ular culture, Asian men were routinely portrayed as gangsters or rapists with 
perverted sexual appetites for white women” (1998, 56). This is seen in 
Chow’s role of Captain Sao Feng in Pirates of the Caribbean: At World’s End 
(Verbinski 2007), Chow’s highest-grossing Hollywood film. In that film he 
played a sinister, duplicitous Fu Manchu-type character that was such a stere- 
otypical caricature that the Chinese government trimmed ten minutes of his 
performance “for vilifying and defacing the Chinese” before allowing the film 
to screen in China. China’s state news agency Xinhua quoted the Chinese 
magazine, Popular Cinema, as stating “Chow is bald, his face heavily scarred, 
he also wears a long beard and has long nails. [These are| images still in line 
with Hollywood’s old tradition of demonizing the Chinese” (2007). 
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In The Replacement Killers, despite the lack of a romantic subplot sev- 
eral film critics made mention of Chow’s handsomeness, describing him 
as “good-looking” (Ebert 1998), with “suave good looks,” “feral grace” 
(McDonagh 2004), and “dressed in designer suits” (Guthmann 1998). 
This, however, may have seemed anomalous for an action hero in a Holly- 
wood environment populated by scruffy heroes played by Bruce Willis and 
Arnold Schwarzenegger and may have also reflected perceptions of Asian 
men as overly fussy and feminized in their looks. One reviewer also makes 
note of “Chow’s pretty face” (Kempley 1998), using an adjective more often 
reserved for describing women or very young men. As Chow was 43 years old 
in 1998, this diminuitivization and feminization of his physicality echo earlier 
perceptions of Asian males as effeminate and emasculated. 

Other critics commented on Chow’s “freshly learned English” 
(Schwarzbaum 1998), noting that “Chow’s English is clearly far from per- 
fect” (McDonagh 2004), that he “barely speaks English” (Kempley 1998), 
and claiming that “he still needs significant quality time with a voice coach” 
(Klady 1998). These observations reinforce concepts of Asians as perpetual 
foreigners in the United States, unable to fully assimilate into hegemonic 
culture and thus suspect or threatening, and echo yellow peril depictions of 
Asian men first presented in early cinematic depictions of characters such as 
Fu Manchu and Ming the Merciless. Kent A. Ono and Vincent N. Pham 
describe yellow peril discourse as “representations of Asians and Asian Amer- 
icans as threatening to take over, invade, or otherwise negatively Asianize the 
US nation and its society and culture” (2009, 25). Jun Xing further observes, 
“The diabolical Fu Manchu symbolized for the American audience three 
main strands of racial fears: Asian mastery of Western knowledge and tech- 
nique ... his access to mysterious Oriental ‘occult’? powers ... and his ability to 
mobilize the yellow hordes” (1998, 57). 

US audiences were lukewarm to the ersatz John Woo-style filmmaking 
of The Replacement Killers. Although the film was the second-most popular 
film in its first week in release in the United States (following Tztanzc), it fell 
nearly 50% in the next week and plummeted another 40% the week follow- 
ing. Its eventual domestic gross was a little over $19.2 million,! which against 
its production costs of $28 million made the film a flop. Similarly, Chow’s 
second Hollywood vehicle, The Corruptor (Foley 1999) had a production 
budget of $25 million and earned $15 million. Anna and the King (1999) 
fared slightly better, recouping its $92 million budget by earning $114 mil- 
lion at the box office worldwide—however, the film earned a modest $39 
million in the United States. 

During the remainder of Chow’s foray in Hollywood his promise was 
never fulfilled. Despite the splash he made in the media upon his arrival in the 
United States, Chow’s roles were a mixed bag and he appeared in only nine 
films in the twelve years following his trek across the Pacific (compared to his 
starring in ten films in Hong Kong in both 1986 and 1987 each). His most 
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critically successful film in the United States is Ang Lee’s Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon (2000), which earned more than $128 million in thirty-one 
weeks of release and which won the 2001 Academy Award for Best Foreign 
Language Film. Notably, that film was marketed as a foreign film and Chow 
spoke Mandarin throughout the movie. 

Western perceptions of Chinese actors primarily as kung fu stars hindered 
Chow’s efforts to break into Hollywood. As Sabrina Qiong Yu notes, “Chi- 
nese stars can only be accepted in the West only if they conform to West- 
ern expectations” (2012, 123). Yu observes, “This could explain why Chow 
Yun-Fat, with good action skills but limited martial arts skills, seems to have 
become stuck in his Hollywood adventure, or at least is less successful than 
the more athletic (Jet) Li and (Jackie) Chan” (2012, 123). 

China’s film industry has grown rapidly since the start of the twenty-first 
century and in 2006 Chow returned to Hong Kong and Chinese cinema, 
appearing in Ann Hui’s The Postmodern Life of My Aunt (2006), as well 
as Jiang Wen’s Let The Bullets Fly (2010). He has not appeared in an Eng- 
lish-language film since 2009. His return to Chinese-language cinema has 
been very well received, as he has appeared in several of the top-grossing 
films of all time in China and Hong Kong, including The Monkey King 
(Cheang 2014), From Vegas To Macau 1, 2, and 3 (Wong 2014-2016), 
and Cold War 2 (Leung and Luk 2016). Chow has regained his stature as 
one of the most marketable stars in Asia, though as Lin Feng notes, “In 
comparison with Chow’s screen image as a modern urban citizen in Hong 
Kong cinema, his recent screen image is increasingly Sinicized” (2014, 122). 
This in part reflects China’s increasing use of cinema as a soft-power strategy 
and Chow’s place in that strategy. As Lin notes, “The refocused cinematic 
and media construction of Chow’s star image since the mid-2000s, to some 
degree shows China’s intention to promote the country as a peaceful, rising, 
global superpower” (2014, 123). This includes efforts to use soft power both 
within China, as it attempts to placate a restive Hong Kong, and outside of 
China, in the wider global community. Chow has taken advantage of China’s 
rebranding efforts and rather than continuing to brave the unfamiliar waters 
of an indifferent Hollywood, he has returned to a flourishing Chinese- 
language film industry, whose growth made it more lucrative for stars such as 
Chow, whose reported salary per film in 2016 (Pressberg 2016) was RMB 38 
million, or about $5.8 million. 


SHAH RUKH KHAN SELLS 


Shah Rukh Khan has appeared in over seventy films since breaking into the 
Hindi-language film scene in India in 1992 and as of 2016 eleven of his films 
have earned more than 100 crores ($22 million) worldwide. Khan has won 
eight Filmfare Best Actor statues, most recently in 2011 for My Name Is 
Khan Johar 2010), as well as many other Indian film awards, and his name 
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is a virtual guarantee of box office success throughout the Indian subconti- 
nent and beyond, with his popularity extending to Europe, Southeast Asia, 
and the Arab world. 

Khan launched his career in India in the early 1990s as the villain in films 
such as Darr: A Violent Love Story (Chopra 1993) and Baazigar (Abbas- 
Mustan 1993), but he later successfully crossed over to leading-man roles in 
romantic dramas. In these earlier dramas he often played a callow young man 
caught in complicated romantic affairs involving love triangles, arranged mar- 
riages, mistaken identities, and stolen brides. These films often highlight the 
conflicts between traditional and contemporary Indian identity and culture, 
and have been hugely successful both at home and with the NRI (non- 
resident Indian) population outside of India. Attesting to Khan’s great 
popularity, in 2004 Bollywood actress Neha Dhupia stated, “Only sex and 
Shah Rukh Khan sells” (Shiekh 2009, 155). Because of his massive appeal 
both in India and outside of it, Khan has a strong fanbase on which to build 
his forays into Hollywood. 

At 44 years old in 2008 Shah Rukh Khan was about the same age as Chow 
Yun-Fat was when he left Hong Kong in 1995 to try to conquer Hollywood. 
At that time Khan was at the top of his game both as an actor and as a pro- 
ducer, with his Red Chilies Entertainment production company putting out 
hit movies like Om Shantt Om (Khan 2008), which at the time was one of 
the highest-grossing Bollywood films of all time. In 2008 Newsweek maga- 
zine named him one of the 50 most influential people in the world (Barack 
Obama topped the list). His fluent English and easy charisma might make 
him a likely crossover performer, yet he has yet to appear in a Hollywood 
film. Most of his Bollywood films since the early 2000s, however, have per- 
formed well in the United States. 

Khan has the full weight of the Hindi-language film industry behind him, 
as distributors such as Eros International have successfully sold Bollywood 
films in the United States and to other overseas markets for more than two 
decades. Khan’s success, however, is still based on Hindi-language films pro- 
duced in India. From 2013 to 2015 Khan had three box office hits in the 
United States that grossed more than $2 million. Chennai Express (Shetty 
2013) earned more than $5 million during its eight-week US run; Happy 
New Year (Khan 2014) earned $2 million in its first week of release?; and 
Dilwale (Shetty 2015) earned $4.8 million in five weeks. His 2016 film, Fan 
(Sharma 2016), was less successful, earning $1.8 million with only a one- 
week theatrical run in the United States. This may be attributed to the film’s 
dark storyline, however, which was in many ways less universally appealing 
than Khan’s previous, more upbeat films. 

Khan’s films have historically performed very well with NRI audiences 
around the world as well as in the United States. Khan stars in two of the 
top-grossing Bollywood films worldwide of all time (Chennai Express and 
Dilwale), but when taking into account box office figures outside of India 
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only, the number of titles doubles (Chennai Express, Dilwale, My Name Is 
Khan, and Happy New Year). Although Khan’s films are decidedly Bollywood 
productions and center on the narratives of Indians, many of them are set 
outside of India. A large portion of Dilwale Dulhania Le Jayenge (Chopra 
1995), which has had the longest theatrical run in Indian history, was filmed 
in Europe. Kabhi Kushi Kabln Gham (Johar 2001) is set in India and Lon- 
don. Several of Khan’s films also take place in the United States. Pardes (Ghai 
1997) is partially set in an unidentified American city, Kal Hol Naa Ho (Johar 
2003) and Kabhi Alvida Naa Kehna (Johar 2006) both take place in New 
York City. Swades (Gowariker 2004) is partially set in the United States and 
its main character, played by Khan, is an NRI. 

In 2010 Khan starred in My Name Is Khan. This film differs from Khan’s 
earlier films as it was distributed by a US company, Fox Searchlight, and 
its marketing targeted a general audience, not just the South Asian Ameri- 
can community. As a film that is a plea for integration and acculturation, My 
Name Is Khan is a perfect vehicle for Khan’s large-scale entry into the US 
film market. Slick, melodramatic, and emotional, the film takes place mostly 
in the United States and depicts an NRI family’s cultural navigations in 
the United States, touching on issues of discrimination and Islamophobia. 
Rizwan Khan (Shah Rukh Khan) is a devout Muslim with Asperger’s Syn- 
drome. Despite his disability, following his emigration from India to the 
United States he successfully woos and marries Mandira (Kajol), a Hindu 
divorcee living with her young son Sameer in San Francisco. After Sameer’s 
tragic and untimely death, Mandira separates from Rizwan, believing that 
her son’s death was a result of racism and Islamophobia. Rizwan then sets off 
on a cross-country journey attempting to meet President Obama in order to 
win back Mandira’s affections and throughout the film he repeats the man- 
tra, “My name is Khan and I am not a terrorist.” This declaration of what 
Deepti Misri describes as “the production of ‘good’ Muslims” (2016, 277), 
or characters that support assimilation and denounce Islamic terrorism, made 
My Name Is Khan a strong candidate for Shah Ruhk Khan’s crossover into 
the US market. 

My Name Is Khan’s marketing and outreach initially succeeded in attract- 
ing a large US audience. The film was released on February 12, 2010 in 120 
theaters in the United States and debuted at number thirteen on that week’s 
US box office rankings, earning more than $2.5 million in its first week in 
release. It also had the highest per-screen average of any film in release that 
week in the United States. Its box office numbers fell quite a bit by its sec- 
ond week of release but it earned more than $4 million in twelve weeks of 
release in the United States. The film garnered mostly positive reviews in 
American publications including The New York Times, The Los Angeles Times, 
and Variety, with a Rotten Tomatoes rating of 83% positive. Interestingly, a 
shorter edit of the film, which trimmed its running time by 35 minutes to 
under two hours in order to make it more appealing to American audiences, 
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was unsuccessful in its theatrical run starting a few months later on May 7, 
releasing only in a few arthouse cinemas. Yet the initial success of My Name 
Is Khan and Shah Rukh Khan’s continued success with later releases in the 
United States perhaps presaged the readiness of US audiences to accept films 
starring an Asian man. 

This is due in part to shifting demographics in the United States, and in 
particular to the burgeoning South Asian American community. Since Chow 
Yun-Fat’s attempts to break into Hollywood in 1995, the cultural landscape 
in the United States has changed drastically. The 1990 US Census showed 
just under 7 million people of Asian descent living in the United States, com- 
prising 2.9% of the US population. The US Census report notes, “the total 
US population grew by 9.7 percent, from 281.4 million in 2000 to 308.7 
million in 2010. In comparison, the Asian population increased more than 
four times faster than the total US population, growing by 43 percent from 
10.2 million to 14.7 million.” In 2010 Asian Americans made up 5.8% of the 
total population of the United States. 

Among the Asian American population, South Asian Americans are the 
fastest growing subgroup with Indians increasing by 69% between 2000 and 
2010 to more than 2.9 million living in the United States (Hoeffel et al. 
2012), and other South Asian subgroups such as Pakistani, Sri Lankan, and 
Bangladeshi showing even more proportionate growth. In addition, most 
South Asians are first- or second-generation immigrants who came to the 
United States after the 1965 Immigration and Naturalization Act, which 
removed national origin quotas and allowed an exponential increase in the 
number of immigrants from Asia to the United States. These first- and sec- 
ond-generation immigrants tend to have strong ties to South Asian culture, 
and thus are often avid consumers of Bollywood films. The increased South 
Asian influence in US pop culture also reflects this population growth, from 
the appearance of TV shows like Outsourced, The Mindy Project, and Master of 
None, to South Asian American rap group Das Racist appearing on the cover 
of Spin magazine. 

The growing South Asian American community has created a market for 
pop culture that includes films such as My Name Is Khan, which center on the 
narratives of South Asians. Because My Name Is Khan is a Bollywood film, writ- 
ten and directed by and starring an Indian man, it is free from Hollywood’s 
historical emasculation of Asian men. Although a few Hollywood films have 
starred Asian men as romantic leads, notably the silent film The Dragon Painter 
(Worthington 1919) with Sessue Hayakawa, and a handful of mid-twentieth- 
century films starring Japanese American actor James Shigeta including The 
Crimson Kimono (Fuller 1959), Bridge to the Sun (Périer 1961), and Flower 
Drum Song (Koster 1961), for the most part Hollywood has been leery of 
casting Asian males in such roles. Although Chinese action star Jet Li starred 
as the titular character in Romeo Must Die (Bartkowiak 2000), his character was 
denied a fully developed romantic storyline despite the film’s source material 
being one of the most iconic love stories in Western literature.° 
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Unlike most Hollywood productions which emasculate or deny Asian men 
as romantic leads, in My Name Is Khan Rizwan is a fully fledged character as 
well as a lover, husband, son, brother, and father. Rizwan’s love story with 
Mandira comprises the central narrative and his desire to reunite with her 
drives his quest to meet the president. He is a devoted son, with his mother’s 
words of wisdom inspiring him long after her death. Rizwan also enjoys a 
strong relationship with Sameer, his adopted son. Yet Rizwan is not a per- 
fect man and his flaws only accentuate his humanity. His relationship with his 
brother is at times strained and his disability causes him to misread or disre- 
gard the wishes and desires of others. 

Khan is cognizant of the difficulties and compromises faced by Asian 
stars attempting to cross over to Hollywood and this perhaps has kept him 
from seriously trying to land a role in a Hollywood film. His fellow Indian 
actor Irrfan Khan has successfully appeared in a number of Hollywood films. 
Unlike Shah Rukh Khan, however, Irrfan Khan is regarded primarily as a 
character actor and not a star, and his roles in Hollywood have been mostly as 
supporting characters in genre films such as The Amazing Spider Man (Webb 
2012), Jurassic World (Treverrow 2015), and Inferno (Howard 2016). His 
leading roles have been in prestige films such as Life of Pz (Lee 2012), or in 
arthouse films such as The Namesake (Nair 2007) and The Lunchbox (Batra 
2013). Nonetheless, his visibility in these films has possibly cleared a path for 
future breakout roles for Indian stars such as Shah Rukh Khan. 

In addition, although in 2016 none have become A-list movie stars, Asian 
American actors such as John Cho and Sung Kang have starred in popu- 
lar films including the Fast & Furious franchise and the Star Trek franchise 
reboot. Along with Kal Penn, John Cho also stars in the popular Harold and 
Kumar franchise, which holds the distinction of being one of the only Holly- 
wood films to topline two Asian American actors. Yet although attitudes are 
changing somewhat, Hollywood is still reluctant to provide leading roles for 
Asian and Asian American actors, as evidenced by the whitewashing casting 
practices of films such as The Last Airbender (Shyamalan 2010) and Dragon- 
ball: Evolution, where Asian roles were given to non-Asian actors. This con- 
troversy continues with the casting of Scarlett Johannson as Major Motoko 
Kusinagi in the live-action adaptation of the classic Japanese anime Ghost 
In the Shell (Sanders 2017) and Tilda Swinton as The Ancient One in Dr 
Strange (Derrickson 2016). 


TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY MAN 


South Korean star Lee Byung-Hun may be gradually changing that trend, 
however, as his career in the United States demonstrates an interesting var- 
lation on both Chow and Khan’s Hollywood trajectory. A very popular star 
in his native South Korea, Lee has appeared in several critical and commer- 
cial successes in his home country, including JSA: Jommt Security Area (Park 
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2000), The Good, the Bad, the Weird (Kim 2008), Masquerade (Choo 2012), 
and Inside Men (Woo 2015), all of which are among the highest-grossing 
films of all time in South Korea. He has won the Grand Bell Award for Best 
Actor for Masquerade, as well as numerous other awards for his performances. 

Lee appeared in his first Hollywood film, GI Joe: The Rise of COBRA 
(Summers 2009) and has since split his time between US and South Korean 
productions. In 2012 he became the first South Korean actor (along with 
Ahn Sung-ki) to leave his handprints at Grauman’s Chinese Theater in Hol- 
lywood and in 2016 he was the first South Korean star to present at the 
Academy Awards. His strong English-language skills also have contributed 
to his success in Hollywood. Between 2009 and 2016 he appeared in five 
Hollywood productions, all ensemble films, and has yet to land a leading 
role. Yet he is the only star from South Korea to regularly appear in US film 
productions.* 

Lee’s career has benefitted from an increasingly transnational media audi- 
ence that has opened the door to the acceptance of Asian males in featured 
roles in Hollywood. As John Lie observes, 


It is no exaggeration of the homogenizing effect of what is often called “glo- 
balization” to point out the striking and undeniable convergences in life- 
styles—where we live, what we wear, what we eat, and what we listen to—that 
has occurred in the past century, leaving contemporary South Koreans and (for 
example) their American counterparts of today much closer to each other than 
to their ancestors of a century ago. (2014, 92) 


This observation, however, does not take into account the growing popula- 
tion of Asian Americans since the passage of the 1965 Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Act. Like Shah Rukh Khan, Lee has benefited from the changing 
Asian American demographics in the United States. As with South Asians, the 
majority of Korean Americans immigrated to the United States after 1965. 
The Korean American population increased tenfold between 1965 and 2010 
and between 2000 and 2010 the Korean American population grew from 
1,099,422 to 1,463,474, a 33.1% increase (Hoeffel et al. 2012). Because of 
this, representations of Koreans and Korean Americans in US popular culture 
have also increased, with Korean Americans actors such as Daniel Dae Kim 
(Lost; Hawai’ 5-0), Steve Yeun (The Walking Dead), and John Cho (Star 
Trek: Beyond |Lin 2016|; Harold and Kumar Go to White Castle | Leiner 
2004 |) appearing as featured players in television series and in feature films. 
Lee also benefits from the South Korean government’s intense support 
for hallyu, or the Korean Wave. Beginning in the 1990s, the South Korean 
government actively subsidized the exportation of its cultural products 
around the world. Probably most prominent among those exports is K-pop, 
or Korean pop music, evidenced by the success of Psy, whose music video 
“Gangnam Style” (2012) is one of the most viewed videos of all time on You- 
Tube. Korean films also have had great success worldwide and South Korean 
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directors, including Bong Joon-Ho (Snowptercer 2015 and Okja 2017) and 
Park Chan-wook (The Handmaiden 2016) have crossed over to successful 
international coproductions. Lee and his fellow South Korean actors have 
benefited from what Sun Jung describes as “another aspect of the West- 
ern reception of postmodern South Korean masculinity, neo-Orientalism, 
[which] is evident in the way that Western audiences objectify and fetishize 
South Korean masculinity” (2011, 122). Some of this nascent appreciation 
for South Korean masculinity appears in Lee’s role in The Magnificent Seven 
(Fuqua 2016). 

In The Magnificent Seven, a remake of the 1966 Western (that was itself 
a remake of Akira Kurosawa’s 1954 film Seven Samurat), Lee is one of the 
eponymous seven featured players, receiving fifth billing following lead actor 
Denzel Washington and three white actors, Chris Pratt, Ethan Hawke, and 
Chris D’Onofrio (who are arguably more recognizable in Hollywood than 
Lee) and before two lesser-known actors of color. The film provides him his 
most fully realized Hollywood role to date, and Lee’s role comments on and 
critiques familiar tropes of Asian men found in Hollywood. 

As directed by Antoine Fuqua, who is African American and who is clearly 
interested in investigating the racial tensions and relationships among his 
diverse cast, Lee’s character Billy Rocks is sympathetic, nuanced, and heroic, 
as well as a fully fledged member of the team of seven. In addition, his rela- 
tionship with Goodnight Robicheaux (Ethan Hawke) is one of the strongest 
and most clearly defined in the film. Billy is identified as a fighter and a killer, 
a member of the Seven, and an Asian man in a close relationship with his 
friend, a white man. 

The film introduces Billy in the middle of a mock shootout against another 
man. The shootout ends up in a draw and the onlookers, who are plac- 
ing bets on the fight’s outcome, request that the two men “do it for real,” 
instead of shooting at posts behind their opponent. Billy and his opponent 
agree, but in a surprising move Billy drops his gun belt and removes his hat 
to reveal a large metal spike in his hair, anchoring his long hair in a bun. At 
the count of three Billy swiftly whips the spike from his hair and throws a 
fatal strike through the other man’s heart, demonstrating his deadly prowess. 
Later in the film Billy walks into Rose Creek, the town the Seven have been 
hired to protect, at the side of Sam Chisholm (Denzel Washington), who 
rides on horseback. The camera tilts up from a close-up of Billy’s knife-belt to 
his grim face, linking the weapons to the man. Here Billy acts as Sam’s wing- 
man and bodyguard and again he kills a man with just his knife-wielding abil- 
ities. At one point Goodnight recounts an incident where Billy “took on the 
whole room bare knuckled,” emphasizing Billy’s superhuman fighting skills. 
Like Bruce Lee, Billy is deadly in hand-to-hand combat and can even defeat 
an armed adversary with only his masterful knife-throwing. 

An equal part of the team of seven, Billy trains the townspeople in 
knife-fighting and assumes one of the leadership positions as a field lieutenant 
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during the final battle, leading one of the battalions. He speaks confidently 
and leads with authority and the townspeople follow him without question. 

The film also acknowledges Billy’s Asianness, although it never defines his 
specific national origin. Of the four characters of color in the film, his back- 
story remains an enigma. Sam Chisholm has a long and tragic history with 
the film’s antagonist. The film makes clear Red Harvest’s tribal affiliation as 
a Comanche. Vasquez is Mexican and his grandfather fought at the Alamo. 
But Billy’s personal history is vague and only begins/is defined when he meets 
Goodnight. Lee’s ability to depict “Asian” characters without specific national 
identities may be a key to his success in Hollywood, reflecting what Sun Jung 
describes as “the sexually and culturally hybridized versatile features | which] ... 
are able to fulfill the complex desires of contemporary pop consumers with 
various cultural backgrounds” (2011, 168). Unlike Vasquez, Billy never artic- 
ulates his background and remains what one character calls “a mysterious 
man of the Orient.” Although at one point Chisholm imagines him to be 
from Shanghai, in the film Billy remains of indeterminate national origin. The 
first documented Korean immigrant entered the United States in the early 
1900s so at the time the film is set in the late 1800s, it’s unlikely (although 
not inconceivable) to be historically accurate that Billy is from Korea. 

As in his past Hollywood roles, in The Magnificent Seven once again Lee 
plays a universal and generic “Asian.” In the GI Joe franchise Lee portrays 
a ninja, the traditionally Japanese stealth fighters. In the comic book from 
which the films are derived the character of Storm Shadow 1s Japanese Amer- 
ican, although in the films that distinction is lost and Storm Shadow may be 
Korean. In Red 2 (Parisot 2013) Lee improvised some profane Korean dialog 
but his national origin was not specified in the script. In Terminator: Gen- 
asys (Taylor 2013) Lee portrays a cyborg whose ethnic origins were irrelevant. 
In some ways this reflects the Orientalism inherent in early representations 
of Asians in Hollywood, in which all Asian nationalities were flattened and 
conflated into a generic “other.” It also describes what Nikki J. Y. Lee calls, 
“pop-orientalism (which) facilitates, and equally is facilitated by, the global 
consumption—and enjoyment—of such fantasies as generic imaginaries, while 
cultural origins, authenticity and specific nationality are of lesser concern” 
(2014, 37). However, due to his cultural versatility and ability to pass as a 
nationality-non-specific Asian, Lee also appeals to a transnational global audi- 
ence, reflecting Jung’s description of “the complex desires of contemporary 
pop consumers with various cultural backgrounds.” 

The film is most progressive in its depiction of Billy’s deep and strong 
relationship with Goodnight. Soon after their first appearance in the film 
Goodnight asserts, “Wherever I go, Billy goes.” When another character 
asks if Goodnight makes his living off of Billy’s fight matchups, Billy replies, 
“Equal shares,” and adds, “Goodie helps me navigate the white man’s preju- 
dices,” indicating that their relationship is not one of servant and master but 
one between friends. Later in the film Billy lies for Goodnight in a critical 
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moment, pretending his rifle is jammed to cover for Goodnight’s traumatized 
flight during a gun battle. Following this Billy asks Goodnight, “Are you 
alright?” suggesting that Billy has an intimate knowledge and understanding 
of Goodnight’s state of mind and past traumas. 

Their relationship is most definitely homosocial and the film suggests that 
it may be homoerotic. Billy and Goodnight are framed in two-shot through- 
out the film and often share intimate speech. At one point, Billy lights two 
cigarettes and hands one to Goodnight, echoing Paul Henreid’s famous 
gesture in Now, Voyager (Rapper 1942). At another moment the two men 
share a canteen of water. When Billy discovers the canteen 1s empty he whacks 
Goodnight with it, implying a physical familiarity between the two. In that 
same scene another character mentions “Sodom and Gomorrah” and Billy 
and Goodnight do a double take between the two of them, with the subtext 
suggesting their familiarity with the reference. 

A later scene in the film more emphatically suggests the intimacy of their 
relationship. At dinner before the big shootout the next morning Billy 
and Goodnight sit together and are framed again in two-shot, with Good- 
night’s hand resting on Billy’s shoulder. The dialog on the soundtrack is, 
“Can I introduce you to my wife?” Although the character is talking about 
his gun, the image on the screen is of Billy and Goodnight sitting next to 
each other. While the scene continues with raucous banter among the other 
characters, the two share a sotto voce conversation revealing Goodnight’s con- 
tinued difficulties with flashbacks to the Civil War. Billy once again lights a 
cigarette and shares it with Goodnight. This is what is called an “indirect 
kiss” in anime fandom culture, meaning the sharing of eating utensils, plates 
of food, or other items that touch the lips of both people, which suggests 
intimacy between those sharing the “kiss.” Their bond is further emphasized 
after Goodnight flees town the night before the showdown, after which Billy 
begins to drink like a jilted lover. 

Upon Goodnight’s return to the battle, Billy happily announces to him, “I 
knew you’d be back.” Although unspoken, the addition of “for me” is perhaps 
implied here. Billy then adds, “You forgot this,” indicating Goodnight’s pre- 
cious whiskey flask, which becomes a signifier for Goodnight and which gains 
more meaning after Goodnight’s death. During the film’s climactic battle Billy 
and Goodnight die together in a church steeple, a private space just big enough 
for the two of them. As Billy lays dying the last object in his gaze is the flask, the 
beloved item (read: Billy) that Goodnight returned for. The last words uttered 
by Billy are “Ah, good,” invoking Goodnight’s name like a benediction. The 
flask is also hung on Goodnight’s grave marker, which stands next to Billy’s in 
the town graveyard, as the two remain united in death as they were in life. 

Billy’s relationship with Goodnight reflects what Celine Parrenas Shimizu 
calls an “ethical manhood” exemplified by Bruce Lee in Enter the Dragon. 
Shimizu notes, “Between ferocity and tenderness, vulnerability and strength, 
and caring not only for the self but others—especially friends, family, and 
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women—Bruce Lee formulates an ethical manhood not aligned with patri- 
archy alone but with a larger field of social relations” (2012, 34). She argues 
that this is a more evolved form of masculinity than one that emphasizes only 
strength and domination over others and that Asian and Asian American men 
onscreen in the United States have often delineated this type of ethical mas- 
culinity. Rather than perceiving softness and vulnerability as emasculated and 
effeminate, Shimizu claims that these traits instead represent a broadening 
and redefinition of manhood not based on patriarchy and phallocentrism. 
This echoes Confucian concepts of wen (intellectual and scholarly) and wu 
(physical and martial) masculinity. As Sun Jung notes, “Because Confucius is 
the god of wen, in China, which was a strict Confucian country at one time, 
wen—mental attainment—was often considered to be a more elite masculinity 
form than wu—physical attainment” (2011, 27). Jung observes the spread of 
these beliefs from China outwards, noting, “Due to the transcultural flows 
of Confucianism, this model of Chinese wen masculinity influences the for- 
mations of masculinity in East Asian cultures. In Korea, wen masculinity 
was widely practiced by the Confucian scholar class, seondz, throughout the 
Joseon dynasty” (2011, 54). Billy’s ethical masculinity is thus a representation 
of the balance of wen and wu, thus bringing Confucian conceptions of mascu- 
linity to Hollywood films. 

The film also critiques perceptions of Asian men as small and physically 
weak. Although other characters make reference to Billy’s physical stat- 
ure, describing him as “petite” and a “runt of a man,” these comments are 
received skeptically or undercut by Billy’s obvious deadly physicality. Billy also 
sports long hair tied up in a messy bun but in no way is he effeminate or 
emasculated. One of the characters mocks Billy for “killing a man with a hair- 
pin,” implying feminization, but the film critiques this by the reverse shot, 
where Billy undercuts the comment with a deadly glare at the speaker. Both 
Billy and Jack Horne, the burly tracker (Vincent D’Onofrio) are highly skilled 
with bladed weapons, but while the tracker relies on brute strength and a 
very big knife, Billy uses finesse and speed in his attacks. Billy’s knives are 
also slender, with elaborately embossed hilts and sheaths, whereas the track- 
er’s knife is a pig sticker, big, crude, and rough. Yet Billy’s physical strength 
and skill are never in question. Although Robert G. Lee notes, “The Orient is 
constructed as feminine and silent” (1999, 117), this reading only touches on 
part of Lee Byung-Hun’s appeal in the West. 

Billy’s apparently feminine traits overlaid with hypermasculinity reflect 
what Sun Jung refers to as South Korean pop culture’s “manufactured ver- 
satile masculinity,” which Jung defines as “multilayered, culturally mixed, 
simultaneously contradictory, and most of all strategically manufactured,” or 
“exercising different masculine forms via different media channels” (2011, 
165). Rather than different media channels Lee has instead adapted his mas- 
culinity to different media markets, in both South Korea, where he often 
portrays the lover or the romantic hero, and the United States, where his 
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masculinity encompasses roles that are both more feminized and more hard- 
edged and violently inclined. This manifests in The Magnificent Seven in the 
emphasis on Billy’s feminized and diminutive stature as well as his great alac- 
rity for physical violence and the skill with which he kills with both a knife 
and a gun. Indeed, his “ambidexterity,” or his ability to effectively wield both 
types of weaponry, references this versatility. Likewise, his “feminine traits”’— 
long hair, small stature—coexist with his “masculine” ones, including his 
physical strength and agility. This suggests that Lee’s portrayal of Billy Rocks 
may indicate an expanded representation of Asian men in Hollywood that 
incorporates a broadened and more nuanced depiction of Asian masculinity. 


AN EXPANDED VISION 


In 2016 Chinese actor Jiang Wen and Hong Kong martial arts performer 
Donnie Yen appeared in Rogue One: A Star Wars Story (Edwards), a spinoff 
from the main Star Wars franchise. The deep friendship between the two 
characters reflects the homosocial bonding found in both Hong Kong triad 
films as well as in The Magnificent Seven. Unlike many past appearances of 
Asians in Hollywood films, the two characters are among the most developed 
in the film and their relationship is one of the strongest among the various 
characters. Chirrut’s death scene in the arms of Baze is one of the film’s most 
poignant moments, as Baze mournfully begs, “Chirrut don’t go,” to which 
Chirrut replies, “Look for the force. You will always find me.” The strength 
and depth of their bond is so apparent that some observers have speculated 
that the two may be the first gay couple in the Star Wars universe.° 

Baze and Chirrut’s companionship is a highlight of Raegue One, and in 
some ways the two become the emotional core of the film, and their relation- 
ship describes an expanded vision of Asian masculinity in Hollywood films. 
This depiction further deepens and humanizes characterizations of Asian men 
in Hollywood films and possibly indicates another incremental step toward 
fully fledged leading roles. 

Yet despite inroads made since the turn of the twenty-first century, as of 
2017 leading roles for Asian and Asian American men in Hollywood remain 
scarce. Chow Yun Fat has retreated from Hollywood and has returned to 
starring in Chinese-language films. Shah Rukh Khan has yet to appear in a 
US production. Lee Byung-Hun has made some advances in his Hollywood 
career but has yet to topline a US film or to appear in a non-action role, 
despite his great success in doing so in South Korea. 

Although the tentative hesitancy of these steps suggests the continuation 
of Hollywood’s deep-seated fear of and ambivalence toward Asian males, 
the ways in which Asian stars are expanding definitions of Asian masculinity 
in particular and masculinity in general is a promising sign. It remains to be 
seen, however, if this enables other Asian and Asian American male stars to 
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successfully break through in Hollywood as leading men or if they will con- 
tinue to be peripheral players in the US market. 


NOTES 


—_ 


. All figures are in US dollars unless noted otherwise. 

. Total box office figures for the film’s entire American run are not available. 

3. Jose Antonio Vargas observes that the documentary The Slanted Screen (2006) 
notes that the film’s original ending had Li kissing his costar Aaliyah, but 
this scene was edited out in the final cut after a negative response from test 
audiences. 

4. For an extended discussion of the Hollywood oeuvre of Lee Byung-Hun and 
other South Korean male stars, see Valerie Soe (2018), “Hallyu in Hollywood: 
South Korean Actors in the United States,” in Other Pop Empires: Transna- 
tional and Diasporic Flows of India and Korea, eds. Sharon Heijin Lee, Monika 
Mehta, and Robert Ji-Song Ku. Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press. 

5. See Kyle Buchanan (2016) for an in-depth discussion on this point. 
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Staging Masculinity in Iran—Iraq War Movies 


Minoo Moallem 


This chapter focuses on post-Iran—Iraq War films as a spectacle and mas- 
culinity as an emphasized signifier of war movies. While war movies depict 
masculinity more than femininity, they still produce gender and sexuality con- 
cerning both men and women. In other words, the emphasized meanings and 
characters of these films stage masculinity more often, but they also produce 
femininity, easing the changing significance of gender in post-revolutionary 
Iran. 

The Iran—Iraq War started in 1980 when Iraq, with the direct and indirect 
support of the United States and other European countries, invaded Iran’s 
southern territories. During this war, Iraq occupied parts of the oil-produc- 
ing province of Khuzestan and devastated the cities of Khorramshahr and 
Ahwaz. In Iran, the war was immediately associated with the tragedy of Kar- 
bala, the massacre of Shia imams, and historical injustice. The weakening of 
military forces both in Iraq and in Iran was crucial for the United States, and 
the anti-Iranian sentiments after the Iranian Revolution and the weakening 
of the Islamic regime in Iran justified the United States’ military support of 
Iraq. The United States also made secret arrangements to sell weapons to 
Iran, regardless of an embargo on such sales (well known as the Iran—Contra 
Affair). The Iran—Iraq War had a great impact on the mobilization of Islamic 
nationalism in the aftermath of the Iranian Revolution when the Islamic 
Republic was encountering resistance from various groups who participated 
in the Iranian Revolution of 1979 and were marginalized if not persecuted 
afterward. 
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Putting the Iran—Iraq war in its historical context, it should be noted that 
in 1979, there was a social revolution in Iran that overthrew the dictator- 
ship of the Pahlavi regime, which had been reestablished through the CIA-as- 
sisted coup d°état in 1953. Central to the revolution was the emergence of 
gendered revolutionary subjects and the formation of an Islamic nationalist 
discourse. Gender categories and ideologies continued to be an integral part 
of Islamic nation-state building in the post-revolutionary era. The constitu- 
tion of an Islamic nation, like any other form of the nation in its modern 
practices, involved the massive participation of women and the mobilization 
of both masculinity and femininity. While multiple contestations were the 
order of the day during the revolutionary era, the work of hegemony made 
it possible for the discourse of revolution to invest power in the invention 
of Shia nationalism, specifically the mobilization of veiling, martyrdom, and 
the tragedy of Karbala as sites of revolutionary gendered performance.! As 
I have argued elsewhere, the notion of the warrior brother (a militant and 
revolutionary notion of masculinity) and the veiled sister (an Islamic revolu- 
tionary femininity that uses veiling as a site of gendered citizenship) evoked 
gender solidarity between the sexes. These notions also created space for the 
staging of gender identities by maintaining the continuity and cohesion of a 
unified Islamic community during and after the revolution of 1979. The sig- 
nifiers of warrior masculinity and veiled femininity were key to the invention 
of the ummat, or the Islamic community, not only as a preexisting fraternal 
and patriarchal community but also as a modern national entity. 

The Iranian Revolution of 1979, even before the Chiapas movement in 
southern Mexico, was one of the first social revolutions that used visual media 
and communication technologies in creating revolutionary subjects and pro- 
moting revolutionary ideals. Since then, media technologies including films 
and digital media have continued to function as a major site of both state and 
civil society investments.* Also, given the political restrictions in public spaces 
in Iran, the media has worked as a primary site of cultural and political nego- 
tiations. Journals, newspapers, visual and digital media, and popular maga- 
zines more than academic productions have been effective in intervening in 
the political sphere.* 

During the war and its aftermath, there emerged a particular kind of movie 
known as filmhay-e jangi or war movies.° I define war movies as movies that 
explicitly and directly focus on the Iran—Iraq War. War movies are also a series 
of films that have similar plots. In these movies, not only is the intention of 
the filmmaker clear but also the filmic communities in Iran—including pro- 
ducers, actors, and film critics, as well as audiences—refer to it as a particular 
kind of film distinguished from others because of its focus on the Iran—Iraq 
War (Moallem 2005). As mentioned by Asghar Naghizadeh (as cited in 
Moallem and Toossi 2003, 54), who is well known for his acting in war mov- 
ies, “war movies in Iran do not constitute a genre but they followed the war.” 
An important characteristic of these movies is that most of them are funded 
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by the state and were made in the context of the state’s promotion of the 
“sacred defense.” The movies have a lot to do with war, national memory, 
and gender identities. In this context, I believe that the moving image and 
the discourse of the “sacred defense” converge with each other to provide a 
moral framework for the securitization of the state and the militarization of 
masculinity after the Iran-Iraq War.° As noted by Hardt and Negri, “War has 
become a regime of biopower, that is, a form of rule aimed not only at con- 
trolling the population but producing and reproducing all aspects of social 
life” (2004, 13). The Iran-Iraq War movies provided a space for the stag- 
ing of masculinity intervening in this transitional and performative shift. The 
medium of film contributed to the construction of gender identities and also 
opened up space for temporary ruptures of the nationalist commemoration of 
war.’ 

These movies use mediatic technologies to depict war, to defend it, or 
to interrogate it. Filmic intervention is not arbitrary since Iranian war mov- 
ies also create space for the interrogation of gender identities as well as the 
meaning of war. The capacity of the camera to tell a narrative creates a place 
where the nation is threatened by its own vulnerability, gaps, excesses, and 
concealment. That is why, while war movies are sites of reproduction for gen- 
der identities and ideologies, they also open up space for rupture, performa- 
tivity, and discontinuity in normative notions of masculinity. 

Through the example of a movie called Born under Libra, I examine the 
filmic production of gender in the post-Iran—Iraq War era, suggesting that a 
significant number of war movies display a melancholic loss of love as the ide- 
alization of an Islamic nation as well as the possibility of erotic desire through 
the melodramatic staging of family and gender relations.® I echo Gina Mar- 
chetti (1991) in arguing that, like the Vietnamese depiction of war, Iran—Iraq 
War filmic depictions of family relations are in proximity to Hollywood and 
European melodrama as a modern cultural form.? However, while melodra- 
matic narrative in the West (especially in Hollywood) is used to depict female 
characters, post-Iran—Iraq War movies mostly depict masculinity. Some mov- 
ies work with the events leading to men’s suffering. 

The spectacularization of the family through the filmic genre of melo- 
drama, I argue, enables affects that signal the crisis of national and gendered 
meanings of masculinity and femininity in the postwar era. I echo Raymond 
Williams (2001) in arguing that feelings and beliefs are lived together, show- 
ing how within the context of an imposed war and the suffering caused by 
it, both ideological beliefs and emotional attachments to the nation become 
a site of conflict and contradiction as the temporality of the war zone con- 
verges with the temporality of everyday life in the postwar era. Furthermore, 
I argue that while many post-Iran—Iraq War movies are centered on family, 
most of these movies depict the impossibility of it due to the uncertainty of 
gender meanings and relations. The tension between the possibility of love 
and the burden of family and society for gender performance becomes a site 
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of melodramatic affects. The pressures of maintaining family respectability 
and hegemonic masculinity become a source of contradiction threatening 
the continuation of both the Islamic nation as well as the patriarchal fam- 
ily as homogeneous and cohesive entities. I am not arguing that the anxie- 
ties enfolded in the performance of masculinity in these movies are emerging 
from a new world and a traditional moral order, as noted by Peter Brooks.!° 
What I am arguing is that these anxieties are expressing profound transfor- 
mations or even a crisis in the Islamic nationalist ideology in Iran on the one 
hand and in its gendered notion of warrior masculinity on the other. 

War movies’ preoccupation in the postwar era is the reintegration of a 
combatant and heroic masculinity into the public and private spheres in the 
face of changing notions of femininity during the war as well as new expecta- 
tions and investments in normative and hegemonic masculinity. Indeed, these 
movies are not challenging family; in fact, the fantasizing about and desiring 
of family and its impossibility become a source of melodramatic suffering, in 
addition to melancholic sadness for a heroic warrior masculinity, which is at a 
loss vis-a-vis postwar transformations of both masculinity and femininity. Nev- 
ertheless, the ideals of wartime masculinity, the willingness to fight for a cause 
or an ideal, gender differentiation, and Islamic nationalism—all associated 
with the ethical values of national unity, dedication, self-sacrifice, and zhad-e 


nafs't—are central to these movies. 


THE FRACTURING OF WARRIOR MASCULINITY 


As I have argued elsewhere, the notion of warrior masculinity emerged dur- 
ing the Iranian Revolution of 1979 to create a combative model of masculin- 
ity as well as gender complementarity in the Islamic nationalist discourse.!? 
This notion was mobilized again during the Iran-Iraq War to reunify the 
Islamic nation at a moment of crisis when the Islamic state faced internal divi- 
sions. These internal divisions were related to conflicts and contradictions 
between different political factions, caused partially by the ambiguity of the 
hyphenated relationship between republicanism and Islamic ideology and par- 
tially by issues of difference including gender, class, ethnicity, and religion, 
as well as different political beliefs. However, the combatant masculinity of 
war movies, I suggest, is distinct from revolutionary notions of warrior mas- 
culinity since it is produced by and through the transformation of Islamic 
nationalism from a revolutionary ideology to that of a territorial nation-state. 
Furthermore, the new forms of normativity and control, new regulations of 
desire, and new embodied practices (permitted or prohibited by the moral 
apparatus of the Islamic Republic) could not happen without the regulation 
of gender and sexuality.!° 

In this essay, I also argue that in the post-Iran—Iraq War era, with the 
increasing securitization of the state, war movies stage both the aesthetic and 
discursive transitions of a warrior masculinity into a fractured masculinity that 
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is facing a new crisis of meaning in a triangular relationship with the rule of 
the father, the community of brothers, and that of sisters. For example, post- 
Iran—Iraq War movies depict some characters as non-heroic and ambivalent. 
In Lezly Is with Me, the director Kamal Tabrizi, who himself participated in 
the Iran-Iraq War, presents Sadiq, a TV camera operator. Sadiq has trouble 
convincing the local mosque to give him a personal loan to finish the con- 
struction of a house for his family and decides to go to war for the material 
benefits associated with it. In From Karkheh to Rheine, a few veterans who are 
sent to Germany to get treatment for exposure to the mustard gas used by 
Iraq express doubt about their participation in the war (Moallem 2016). In 
another movie by director Ebrahim Hatamikia called The Glass Agency, two 
war veterans take a travel agency hostage, expressing their frustration with 
how postwar society has forgotten them. 

What unfolds in some of these movies is a fractured masculinity that is at 
war with itself and its desires and needs. While Iran in the postwar era expe- 
riences a deepening of conflicts and contradictions, the family remains the 
only stable source one can rely on, and melodramatic stylization allows direct 
filmic engagement with the transformation of a heroic and combatant mascu- 
linity into a fractured masculinity. 


THE ART OF GOVERNMENT AT MOMENTS OF CRISIS 


Filmhay-e jangi were produced to respond to two moments of crisis in 
Islamic nationalism and its gendered notions of femininity and masculinity. 
The first moment was at the beginning of and during the Iran—Iraq War, and 
the second moment was in the postwar era from 1989 to 2009. The first 
moment, I argue, was a moment of transition for gendered revolutionary 
notions of femininity and masculinity. In this case, the state invested in the 
notion of a combatant and heroic masculinity to reunite the nation in cri- 
sis and pushed women who occupied public spaces during the revolution to 
return from the “front of the stage” or Rooy-e Sahneh to the “back of the stage” 
or posht-e sahneh. Vhe state also regulated and contained combative notions 
of femininity that emerged around the time of the revolution.!* It also 
became involved in the regulation of territory as the Iranian national territory 
extended to include the diasporic space (both with the exodus of masses of 
people during the Iran—Iraq War and with the arrival of many Afghani refu- 
gees), the spaces of the battlefield and border areas, and the space of everyday 
life, where civilians lived. 

The second moment after the Iran—Iraq War, I argue, is marked by the 
securitization of the state.!° The radical semiotic transition away from the 
notions of sihad-e sazandegi or the “construction crusade” that emerged 
immediately after the revolution to respond to the needs of the poor 
and the disempowered, or mostazafan, to jihad in the war imposed by 
the Iraqi occupation of the oil-producing areas of Khuzestan that helped 
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mobilize masses of volunteer forces to go to the war zones (jebheh) was cru- 
cial as a precondition for jzhad-e nafs (jihad against oneself). As a result, the 
state invested in the discourse of the “sacred defense.”!© Sacred defense refers 
to the religious responsibility of each citizen living under the Islamic Republic 
to defend the Iranian borders against any form of military occupation. This 
discourse became part of what the state referred to as farhang sazi (“culture 
making”). It was produced in sites including films, literature, museum exhibi- 
tions, graffiti, and murals. These meanings, visual representations, and ideas 
have played a crucial role not only in the eventualization of war but also in 
the aesthetic staging of what could be called a securitizing masculinity. This 
form of masculinity, in my view, is expected to be at war with itself to secure 
the nation. The display of this war against the self in the discourse of the 
sacred defense, I suggest, opens up space for the relationality of hegemonic 
masculinity to other versions of masculinity including a feminized masculinity 
as well as to femininity. I refer to a feminized masculinity to talk about a mas- 
culinity that is vulnerable, emotional, and affectionate in its contradistinction 
from the regime of brothers, where “the original split of desire from material 
needs is also cut off from the need for love in all its range of meanings” in 
Juliet Flower MacConnell’s terms (2002, 22), as well as in its opposition to 
the rule of the father, in my view. She argues that in modernity, patriarchy 
has been replaced with what she calls the regime of brothers or an egalitar- 
ian form of fraternity where an alternative path to both identity and desire is 
opened up, yet the suppression of the sister’s specific desire for equal access to 
identity is part of the rule of brothers (2002, 25-28). While Flower McCon- 
nell relies extensively on a Lacanian feminist framework, I find her formula- 
tion relevant and useful, not for the regime of brothers replacing patriarchy 
but rather coexisting with it. 


BORN INTO THE WAR 


The movie Born under Libra!’ was made almost a decade after the Iran-Iraq 
War and was released in 2000. It was directed by Mohammad Reza Darvish 
and acted by Mohamad Reza Furootan and Mitra Hajar. The film was pro- 
duced by Sureh Cinema, connected to the Sureh Educational Institute, a 
nonprofit organization supported by the state. 

Born under Libra depicts the militarization and securitization of Iranian 
society after the Iran—Iraq War, when the organization of Uasstj-e mostazafan 
(sazman-e basse mostazafan), with the mission of helping the poor and the 
disempowered and reconstructing Iranian society (Uasszj-e sazandegt), became 
a massive voluntary force including young boys and unemployed men who 
had been fighting the Iran-Iraq War from 1980 to 1988. Tens of thousands 
of bassiji‘® were killed or wounded in the war. As Said Haji Khani in his col- 
lection of war photos writes, 
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When armed-to-the-teeth forces of Baathist Iraq set foot on our land to con- 
quer Iran and to break the Islamic revolution, never did they imagine that the 
young men of Iran could become such a barrier in their schemes; men who line 
after line stood like an impenetrable fortress to create legend and to embrace 
eternity. (2014, 11) 


After the war, bassijz forces turned their gaze inward toward Iranian soci- 
ety. The spectacularization of security masculinity involved the disciplining 
and controlling of women, who during the war had found an opportunity to 
be more present than ever in the public sphere.!? The film depicts a moment 
of crisis in the regulation and securitization of masculinity by exposing the 
complications caused by the project of “sex segregation”? put forward by 
bassyjt university students and supported by the harassat office (security 
offices, the coercive arm of the state established in various institutions), part 
of the wider project of disciplining and controlling gender and sexuality.?! 

The film displays the conflicts and contradictions of masculinity in the 
postwar era but also the emergence of a generation of young Iranian women 
and men who do not necessarily agree either with their Jasszjz brothers or 
with their Islamist revolutionary fathers, who are now government officials, 
administrators, or members of revolutionary guards. The film is among a 
series of movies in the postwar era that depict war veterans who survived the 
war. The position of the war veteran is ambiguous and embodies melodrama 
as a sense of helplessness, a form of emasculation that makes it possible for 
them to see and hear differently. Melodramatization, in this case, functions 
through the inability of the war veteran to have a normative masculinity or 
identify with the hegemonic masculinity. The return to hegemonic masculin- 
ity is impossible for many reasons: physical damage, post-traumatic stress of 
war expressed in nightmares, melancholy and depression, and the rupture in 
everyday achievements expected for men to be respectable, qualifying them 
for the marriage market.’* For example, in his movie From Karkheh to Rhein, 
Ebrahim Hatamikia depicts war veterans subjected to bombing, chemical 
weapons, and landmines who are sent to Germany to get medical treatment. 
What they all share is a wounded masculinity, shattered both physically and 
emotionally by the violence of war, as well as their disillusionment with the 
heroic notions of warrior masculinity celebrated by the Islamic Republic.?° 


Love, SIN, AND THE DEATH DRIVE 


With the sound of a train, Born under Libra introduces the audience to a 
young woman called Mahtab, who travels by train on a stormy and rainy 
night. Mahtab arrives in a rather remote town in the south of Iran where the 
Iran—Iraq War took place to look for a man called Danial. Danial comes and 
takes her to his house (Danial’s family house is in the middle of a palm plan- 
tation occupied during the war by Iraqi forces), cooks her food, and takes 
care of her. 
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Danial and Mahtab’s conversation exposes the radical changes that have 
taken place in Iranian society. Mahtab is part of a new generation of women 
who are challenging the legacy of their revolutionary fathers now in charge of 
the Islamic state and its security apparatus as well as their brothers and lovers 
regarding their suppression of their sexual desires as part of the securitization 
of masculinity in the postwar era. 


D: How did you come? 

M: On the train. 

D: How did you find me: 

M: You did not leave any trace, but I smelled you. 

D: What do you want to do? Do you want to take me with you or do you want 
to stay? 

M: Neither, I came to beg, but are you scared? 

D: Yes, lam, 

M: Why are you scared? 

D: Of sin. 

Mz Is loving a sin? 


Unable to answer her question, he changes the conversation. 


D: Did you tell anyone that you came here? 
M: There is no one left to ask. 

D: You came without any permission: 

M: I came with my own permission. Is it a sin? 


Again, unable to answer the question, he responds: 
D: You can stay tonight, but I will take you home tomorrow. 


The film’s opening sequence reveals the sexual frustration of a generation 
of men who identified with the cultural meanings of a warrior masculinity or 
a janbaz who is willing to give his life for the Islamic nation. The impossi- 
bility of living a life without the need for prioritizing either the patriarchal 
family or the Islamic nation over his needs and desires is depicted in Danial’s 
character in this film. In an aesthetic reversal of masculinity and femininity, 
Danial serves his lover and takes care of her needs while revealing vulnera- 
bility through his fears and anxieties. On the other hand, Mahtab displays a 
form of daring femininity in making her own decisions involving risk-taking 
as she travels to a remote place to find her lover without permission from her 
family. Her fearlessness and lack of guilt about love and sex and her determi- 
nation to transgress what is permitted and prohibited cross the boundaries of 
femininity and masculinity as binary oppositions and create momentum for 
the interrogation of the crisis of gender meanings in Iranian society. 
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As the night continues in the film, we go back in time with Mahtab as she 
refuses to answer Danial’s call. In the background, Mahtab’s father (a mem- 
ber of the university council) has a conversation with a state official where 
the contradictions and conflicts between various segments of the state are 
exposed. For example, he refers to someone who 1s still a “real Hezbollah” 
(or a member of the party of God)?* who is not open to the wheeling and 
dealing prevalent now under the Islamic Republic. The film alludes to the 
changing nature of the Islamic state elite and their duplicity in using Islamic 
ideology along with their positions of power and privilege. A new class posi- 
tion is occupied by the character of Mahtab’s father, the members of the uni- 
versity council, along with the new security forces involved in the suppression 
of student movements. 


THE RULE OF THE FATHER AND THE “REGIME OF THE BROTHER” 


At the family dinner table, we learn that Mahtab’s father is critical of his son’s 
masculinity, including his hairstyle, his attitude towards life, and his request 
for his father to buy out his military service. The film depicts a generation of 
young people who are more attracted to global and cosmopolitan values than 
Islamic nationalist morality codes. We also learn that Mahtab is in love and 
has a relationship with a young man called Danial, a janbaz who is supposed 
to ask Mahtab’s father for permission to marry her. We also learn that Dani- 
al’s class positionality is a problem, as Mahtab’s mother refers to him as some- 
one with no family or relatives and no respectable social connections. 

In another sequence depicting the university students, we learn that 
sex segregation has been put forward by a few bassijz students or what the 
women students ironically call “a coup d’état led by those men who carry the 
flag of gheirat [honor] and namous | chastity].” However, the request for sex 
segregation encounters resistance and contestation from both female and 
male students, with Mahtab leading it. We also learn that members of the 
university bass1jz have used Danial’s signature in their statement to request sex 
segregation to stop moral decadence among male and female students. 

The fabrication of Danial’s signature exposes the division between two 
forms of masculinity, the security masculinity of the Jasszjz men with their 
new moral weapon and the vulnerable masculinity of Danial in his public 
expression of love for Mahtab and in his desire to break with the affective 
community of brothers.?° The film alludes to a militarized language in its 
depiction of the imposition of sex segregation and the students’ opposition. 
Both basszjz students and the students who counter them use militarized strat- 
egies in their efforts.?° 

By disagreeing with using moral policing as a weapon, Danial makes his 
masculinity vulnerable and open to the rule of the father and the rejection of 
his bassizjz brothers. A series of events, including Danial’s attempt to explain 
to Mahtab his forged signature while driving Mahtab’s car to take back her 
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purse from a group of motorcyclist thieves, leads to him hitting the cyclists. 
They all end up at the police station. Mahtab’s father is called to come and 
put up bail for them so they can be released. After getting them bailed out, 
the father slaps Danial, humiliating him in front of everyone while telling him 
to get lost and stay away from Mahtab. 


THE MELODRAMATIZATION OF THE SACRED DEFENSE 


Affects are a significant part of the discourse of the war front. These affects 
and emotions are mostly channeled towards the battlefield, the love for the 
Shia Islam male figures who lost their lives opposing the forces of injustice 
and the love among fellow combatants at the war front. However, women’s 
autobiographical accounts from behind the war front represent another form 
of masculinity, a weak, feminized, and powerless masculinity. For example, 
Zahra Sotoudeh, who went to the war front to help the wounded, writes, 


I never thought a soldier could cry. For me, the uniform and the gun had a 
fearsome authority. It signified a cold iron heart that could be warmed up only 
by the fire of a bullet. However, there in that ruined barricade, there was no 
magnificence, no bullets, just worn-out and motionless hands, empty guns, sad 
and tearful eyes, and smashed corpses. It was so painful to see those powerless 
warriors. (From Autumn of 1356, Zahra Sotoudeh) 


The melodramatization of the sacred defense constructs masculinity as a 
victim of the war and not the subject of an ethical choice. The movies express 
the inability of masculinity to assess the cost of war for the country, their fam- 
ilies, and themselves as well as the melodramatic victimization of all those 
who fought in the war. The nostalgic longing for the time of war as a time 
of brotherhood and a strong bond between men is also central in many war 
movies. 

The family is essential in melodrama studies, and some films about the 
Iran—Iraq War depict family or the desire for it. A desire for family and love 
is expressed yet disavowed by the attachment to wartime and postwar soci- 
ety. The culture of domesticity marks both male and female characters. Danial 
shows his sadness regarding the impossibility of family, although the burden 
of the personification of the postwar Iranian nation is on masculinity. 

In the movie, the Jasszjz militia participates in extending the ideology 
of the sacred defense to educational institutions. In this context, the basszj1 
start to discipline both masculinity and femininity as they invest in a coer- 
cive disciplining of the post-revolutionary feminized university. According 
to a number of scholars, more than 65% of university students are women.?” 
The language of war is used to depict the defense of moral codes. The Jas- 
syjz students use such militarized sentences as “we should not backslide from 
our barricade” and “we should keep our barricade.” The janbaz masculinity 
is now involved in moral policing. However, once Danial disagrees with the 
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bassijt forces, his masculinity becomes vulnerable and subjected to the vio- 
lence of Mahtab’s father on the one hand and the students who know about 
his relationship with Mahtab on the other. When students, under Mahtab’s 
leadership, ask the basszjz students who signed the statement to come forward 
and take responsibility for their signatures, no one responds. Although he is 
subjected to the secrecy and forgery of his Jasszjz brothers, Danial is the only 
one who dares to raise his hand. However, knowing about his relationship 
with Mahtab, some of the female students fabricate a love letter to show he 
is the one who disregards moral codes, punishing him for publicly claiming 
his forged signature instead of going against the covert actions of his szhadi 
brothers. 

In a militarized field of social relations where everything is justified as a 
secret military strategy to surprise the enemy, there is no place for Mahtab’s 
courage in leading students to struggle against sex segregation when stu- 
dents use military techniques to counter the Jassijz. There is also no place 
for Danial as a yanbaz once he distances himself from the logic of the friend— 
enemy dichotomy of the basszjz forces. Indeed, in the everyday battlefield of 
the post-Iran—Iraq War era, Danial’s vulnerable masculinity and Mahtab’s 
forceful femininity have no place, as there is no in-between in the war zone— 
you are either a friend or an enemy. Gender performance in the film becomes 
the most visible of many more hidden separations: the separation of friend 
and enemy, us and them, upper classes and lower classes, and the state elite 
and ordinary people. The impossibility of in-between-ness is depicted in 
many other movies and television shows. For example, the TV series Red 
Soil (2002) by director Ebrahim Hatamikia portrays the in-between spaces 
of being an Arab-Iranian in the South and an Arab-Iraqi and the confusion 
around which side of the border one belongs on during the Iraqi occupation, 
momentarily exposing the absurdity of the concept of the nation as a homog- 
enous entity.7° 


IN THE LAND OF LANDMINES 


As argued by some scholars, the landscape in films is crucial in a national cin- 
ema. According to Lan Duong, in Vietnamese wartime films, the landscape 
is an object closely connected to the figuration of love, fear, or sorrow. Far 
from being just another component of the national cinema, the landscape in 
Iran-Iraq War films is used as a key mimetic topos. The scenery tracks the 
occupation of the oil-rich southern territories in Iran (where the battles took 
place) by the Iraqi army as well as this time of national unity, where Danial’s 
subjectivity and his heroic masculinity converge with the collective memory 
of the nation. 

The final section of the film is worth analyzing in detail. The movie ends 
in the war zone, starting with a rather eroticized shot of Danial and Mahtab 
on motorcycles eating apples. But, soon this moment of suspended pleasure 
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is replaced with them being stuck in a rainstorm and ending up trapped in 
a landmine field without knowing where to step or how to get out. While 
being in the field evokes Danial’s memory of the battlefield as he regains 
his warrior masculinity by trying to get out of the area by using his military 
knowledge, he also becomes the narrator of battlefield stories for Mahtab. 
The collapse of the memories of war with the landscape reminds him of occu- 
pation, war, and resistance but also makes allusion to the militarized land- 
scape of the present time. By gaining access to the stories of the battlefield 
through Danial’s description, Mahtab becomes the male combatant witness- 
ing the martyrdom of Danial when a landmine explodes at the last minute 
and he asks her to leave him to save her life. “Whenever a comrade was killed, 
the warriors cut his necklace in half and took half of it with them,” Danial 
remembers. He cuts his necklace and gives half of it to Mahtab. By witnessing 
this act, Mahtab enters a memory closed to women. While the desire for love 
and life is made impossible in a militarized society where guilt, shame, sin, 
and death are defining components of masculinity, Mahtab’s reenactment of 
the warrior who witnesses the tragic death of Danial as she takes half of his 
necklace with her makes a claim on femininity to give up worldly pleasures to 
memorialize the war. However, this also opens up the narrative of the film to 
female masculinity through her performance as a janbaz. The film also makes 
a claim to audiences that to understand the securitization of Iranian society, 
one must understand the trauma of war and occupation and the tragic expe- 
riences of warrior masculinity. Danial mumbles, “My birth is written at the 
time of the war because my birth certificate was burnt during the occupa- 
tion. I have one wish, and that is to see you leaving. I want to see your feet 
touching the ground,” to encourage Mahtab to exit the landmine area and 
to leave him to die. In this context, the landscape becomes an expression of 
Danial and Mahtab’s emotions and the impossibility of their love as long as 
Danial’s masculinity is doomed to be sacrificed to protect the family and the 
nation. Lan Duong argues that Vietnam’s films served as heuristic tools for 
local audiences to view the nation as an idealized ego and become interpel- 
lated by it (2012, 135). Born under Libra’s idealization of love resonates with 
Duong’s argument. By participating in the ritual of remembering the com- 
batants and the martyrs on the battlefield (this time, Danial’s self-sacrifice), 
Mahtab is also asked to commit to the national commemoration of the war 
and the sacred defense. In this case, the topos of the warscape collapses love 
of nation with love as libidinal energy, deferring the crisis of love and sexuality 
in the postwar era temporarily. 


CONCLUSION 


In her moving and insightful account of the civil war in Lebanon, Mai 
Ghoussoub writes, “The times when one has no choice but to be either a 
hero or a traitor are not the most human of times” (1998, 154). Iran—Iraq 
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War movies, especially in the postwar era, provide a fertile ground for the 
interrogation of the war. These movies include a constant and painful revis- 
iting of the war years, revealing a politics of memory invested in the nation- 
state’s imposition of a master narrative based on selective remembering and 
forgetting. The discourse of the sacred defense has made it possible for the 
Iranian nation-state to commemorate war from the position of the victim, 
relieving it of responsibility for the war as such. As noted by Antonius Rob- 
ben in the context of Argentina, “the Argentine response to the traumatic 
dirty war has not been one of silence, disavowal, melancholia, or impeded 
mourning, but instead a compulsive remembering and continued contesta- 
tion about the meaning of terror and suffering” (2005, 127). These mov- 
ies use melodramatic narrative as a genre to create space for what Lloyd and 
Johnson call “a discourse of frustrated affects” (2003, 10). Melodrama ena- 
bles these movies to depict a masculinity caught between being militant and 
being heroic and a non-heroic masculinity. However, as I have argued here, 
these movies are indeed a site of ambivalence and contradiction, an expression 
of the unresolved trauma of post-revolutionary internal violence haunting Ira- 
nian society in the postwar era.?? 

The staging of masculinity in the post-Iran—Iraq War era and its fragmen- 
tation have been crucial in destabilizing gender categories in the Iranian cul- 
tural sphere. The spectacularization of masculinity in Iran—Iraq War movies 
is not only defined by the changing notions of gender as well as the state 
in post-revolutionary Iran but also constructive of them. While the film as 
a spectacle depicts war, the war movie and its gendering, along with the 
discourse of the sacred defense, produce meaning within the dimension of 
space-time in some significant ways. First of all, films intervene in transform- 
ing the time of revolution into the temporality of the nation-state, the unify- 
ing present time of a nation under attack with its futurity depending on the 
sacred defense. This notion of time, I argue, intervened in a moment of cri- 
sis in post-revolutionary Iran when internal conflicts and contradictions were 
taking the Islamic nation to its limits. This notion of time also reconstructs 
the idea of the Islamic nation as cohesive rather than fragmented. Second, 
films work to resolve the spatial fragmentation of the Islamic nation onto 
the battlefield, the civic space, and the diasporic space, regulating territori- 
ality. War was experienced differently by those who directly participated in 
it, those who lived their everyday life under warring conditions, and those 
who left Iran and became diasporic as a consequence of war. War movies both 
expose and transcend these diverse experiences of war through the imaginary 
of the war zone and its destruction. Third, these films make it possible for 
the Islamic state to shift from a revolutionary state to a security state through 
the securitization of masculinity, with a change from the discourse of Islamic 
nationalism to the discourse of the sacred defense as the moral and ethical 
responsibility of male citizen-subjects. 
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I have also argued that these movies’ depiction of an implicit state of 
masculinity as unable to express passions and emotions explicitly opens up 
space for the interrogation of masculinity as subjected to gendered regimes 
of power and knowledge, including the rule of the father and the affective 
community of brothers. This state of masculinity is continuously seeking to 
overcome its fractured nature as long as the affective community of broth- 
ers continues to identify with the trauma of the Iran—Iraq War as a sacred 
defense beyond differences of class, ethnicity, gender, and location, creat- 
ing a homogenous experience involving their ethical choices rather than as 
something imposed upon them once the Iraqi occupation ended. Further- 
more, the depiction of femininity as embodied, mundane, and motivated by 
the desire for life exposes death-driven masculinity as stuck not only in the 
trauma of war but also in warring and as being at war, both with femininity in 
its attempt to control it and with itself as a desiring subject. 

The sacred defense and the different institutions involved in it create a 
network of relations continuously memorializing the war while militarizing 
Iranian society through the securitization of the state. The state has a contin- 
uous need for the funding and functioning of an assemblage of institutions 
and agents, including movies, literature, the revolutionary guards, paramili- 
tary groups, and the organization of bassijz and harassat offices in all univer- 
sities. It also relies on the moral police monkarat, amere be maruf va nali az 
monkerat (prohibition offices), and edareh amaken-e umumi (Department of 
Public Places), among other public institutions. 

The discourse of the sacred defense and the staging of masculinity within 
it seem to be one of the most durable discourses in the post-Iran—Iraq War 
era that provides justification for both the securitization of the Iranian state 
as well as the disciplinary regulation of its citizens. This discourse, along with 
the institutions involved in it, especially those invested in visual culture, pro- 
duces an affective and ethical masculinity that is in conflict with itself explic- 
itly yet chooses to stay in the militarized and securitized zone of the state. 
This subject position is regulated by mythological meaning systems in their 
Barthian sense, exposing and displaying rather than concealing masculinity as 
it inhabits the space of affects and emotions such as anxiety, fear, shame, and 
guilt in a constant need to control the self and the other. 

In Iran, the situation is not about contesting memories but memories as a 
site of political and national victimization. Perhaps it is more accurate to talk 
about what this form of memorializing suppresses. Antonius Robben (2005, 
132) raises a good question: “But does this latency also exist within a social 
trauma experienced by a society composed of heterogeneous social groups 
with different ways of participating in, witnessing, encoding, and remem- 
bering traumatic events?” In my view, social memory gaps happen when the 
trauma of war has affected those at the war front differently from those in 
everyday life. You have here a time gap for each side that is trying to memorti- 
alize the other side in the national memorializing of the war. 
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10. 


NOTES 


. In Shia Islam, the Karbala parable or Karbala tragedy refers to the martyrdom 


of Mohammad’s grandson Imam Hussein and his family in their struggle 
against the oppressive rule of the Umayyad caliphs. The parable of Karbala and 
the revolt of Imam Hussein against injustice became a narrative within which 
both the Islamist and the leftist oppositional groups urged public uprising 
against the Pahlavi dictatorship before and during the Iranian Revolution of 
1979. 


. See Moallem (2005). 


. In addition, visual media and communication technologies in the life of Irani- 


ans, both in Iran and in various diasporic locations, have expanded the notions 
of political citizenship to cultural citizenship. A number of scholars have sug- 
gested new terminology, e.g., flexible citizenship, transnational citizenship, 
consumer citizenship, and cosmopolitan citizenship, to talk about new condi- 
tions of citizenship. See Grewal (2005) and Ong (1999), among others. 


. Anumber of popular magazines and newspapers have become a public front for 


feminist and reformist articulations of ideas, e.g., Zaman magazine. 


. For a substantial list of war movies in Farsi until 2003, see Farasati (2003). 
. I refer to war to talk about the representation of moments of intense social 


conflict, including moments of military occupation, border conflict, and civil 
war within, between, and beyond nation-states. I am with Hardt and Negri 
in arguing that because of the decline of sovereign states, “war seems to have 
seeped back and flooded the entire social field” (2004, 7). 


. According to Shohat and Stam, cinematic fictions are central in the construc- 


tion of national self-consciousness (1994). 


. These questions are part of my larger research project on the discourse of the 


sacred defense in Iran that is produced in various sites and through a number 
of discourses and visual materials, including movies, documentaries, museum 
exhibitions, posters, murals, graffiti, and memories. Also, I am coming to these 
materials from a feminist cultural studies perspective rather than through film 
studies. 


. In this context, as stated by Louis Bayman, family is central in melodrama, and 


melodrama’s energies circulate around family (2014, 82). 

According to Peter Brooks (1976, 20), melodrama is an intrinsically mod- 
ern cultural form for the ways that it “starts from and expresses the anxiety 
brought by a frightening new world in which the traditional patterns of moral 
order no longer provide the necessary social glue” (as cited in Lloyd and John- 
son 2003, 6). 
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LL. 


IZ. 
Ia, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


L7. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


2d, 


23. 
24. 


While the concept of jihad has been in circulation in the West in the last few 
decades, especially after the events of 9/11, to depict Muslim men as violent 
and at war with the West, this concept has a much more complicated mean- 
ing. During the Iranian Revolution, the concept of jihad was used to not only 
Islamicize and indigenize fighting against the Pahlavi dictatorship and its impe- 
rialist allies but also to promote both fighting against the self and for its desires 
for the good of the community (sthad-e nafs), as well as fighting for the recon- 
struction of the country (sihad-e sazandegt). 

See Moallem (2005). 

As noted by Shohat and Stam, “The nation of course is not a desiring person 
but a fictive unity imposed on an aggregate of individuals, yet national histo- 
ries are presented as if they displayed the continuity of the subject writ-large” 
(1994, 2). 

In addition to participating in both leftist and Islamist guerrilla movements, 
Iranian women participated massively in the revolution of 1979. After the rev- 
olution, they took part in military training as equals to men. 

I refer to the securitization of the state to talk about what Foucault refers to as 
the “art of governance.” 

The discourse of the “sacred defense” has been produced and maintained 
through various institutions from films and documentaries and print media 
and graphic art to the establishment of new museums or museum sections 
along with a number of institutions including Bonyad-e mostazafan, va janba- 
zan, Bonyad-e Shalid, Bassi mostazafan, and Sepah-e Pasdaran (Army of the 
Guardian of the Islamic Revolution). 

Based on astrological signs, those born under the sign of Libra are supposed to 
be peaceful, disliking violence. The title might be ironically referring to those 
who have no choice but to submit to war and violence. 

The Basiji, full name Sdzman-e Basij-e Mostaz-afin (The Organization for the 
Mobilization of the Oppressed), is a paramilitary volunteer militia established 
in 1979 by order of the Islamic Revolution’s leader, Ayatollah Khomeini. 

With the significant presence of Iranian women as university students, the pro- 
ject of sex segregation is still on the table but has not been successful in estab- 
lishing itself because of numerous pragmatic problems. 

Elsewhere I have written about the unintended consequences of the dis- 
course of “equality within difference” that was put into practice by the Islamic 
Republic to regulate gender and sexuality that created opportunities for 
women to negotiate their position within post-revolutionary Iranian society 
(Moallem 2015). 

The regulation of gender and sexuality has been central to the Islamic Republic 
since its establishment and has included the Islamic dress code, sex segrega- 
tion, and the regulation of family. 

I am referring to the marriage market to discuss more conventional and calcula- 
tive marriages based on a set of qualifications for men, including having a job, 
providing for the family, having the ability to bear children, etc. 

For an extensive analysis of this movie, see Moallem (2016). 

This term is used to show one’s dedication to Islamic nationalist hegemony 
under the Islamic Republic. 
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25. I refer to the affective community of brothers to indicate what is transmitted 
and circulated through masculinity and the working of power as relational (for 
more information, see Patricia Clough 2007). 

26. The September 15, 2012 issue of Hamshahri Javan, a state-run magazine 
intended for youth, dedicates an entire section to women’s successes but 
depicts them as dangerous. The main cover title reads, “Hands Up! Women 
Ambushing Social Spheres: First Universities, Then Sports, and Now Key Jobs. 
What’s the Next Target?” (as cited in Shahrokhi and Dokouhaki 2013). 

27. According to Roksana Bahramitash, by 2009 more than 65% of university stu- 
dents were women. Please see Bahramitash (2012). Based on the Center for 
Strategic Research in Iran, from 1991 to 2001 there has been a 25% increase 
in the population of female university students. For more information, see The 
Increasing Number of Female Students in Comparison to Male Students and 
What Factors Influence this Process 2007. Tehran, Mordad [July/August | 
1386. 

28. What happened in the context of the 2009 election was a result of the grad- 
ual militarization and securitization of the state and the upheaval of masses of 
urban young people. 

29. In the longer manuscript, I analyze the construction of the sacred defense in 
three phases, namely the shock and the description of the event and its con- 
sequences; the state regulation of the battlefield and the sacred defense; and 
the emergence of a polyphonic discourse on war memories. These three phases 
are not separate from each other and they continue through each of the other 
phases but are distinct in their own way without replacing the other phases. All 
these forms of remembering and forgetting are contradictory and incomplete 
as long as they are not able to deal with the traumatic past. 
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Reconfiguring Confucianism and Filial Piety 
in Contemporary Korean Cinema: Mother—Son 
Bonding in Mother and The Peter Pan Formula 


Jason Ka-hang Ho 


INTRODUCTION 


Filial piety—the respect for parents—is the most important virtue in Confu- 
cianism. Lisa Li-Hsiang Rosenlee (2006, 154) gives a simple but clear defini- 
tion: “The virtue of filial piety, which emphasizes the reciprocal care between 
parent and child, is our starting point of being human. The parent is to be 
affectionate, and the child filial; that is to say, the child must be ritually proper 
and responsive to the parent’s wishes.” Confucianism is still practiced across 
East Asia. For instance, in traditional Confucian families, the son follows and 
imitates the patriarchal father figure, and the role of the mother is relatively 
insignificant. As Rosenlee (2006, 157) states, “The assumption in Confu- 
cian ethics is that the socially inferior must observe a basic sense of deference 
toward the socially superior, so that there is a sense of harmony and continu- 
ity in the complex web of human relations.” Contemporary East Asian cin- 
ema, however, offers various alternative representations to revisit the notion 
of filial piety as a way to reexamine multifaceted parent-child relationships. 
Familial/parental bonding is prominent in East Asian cinema, culture, and 
ideology, yet its indispensability is also debatable in the midst of globalization 
and current cinematic rejuvenations within South Korea. This essay therefore 
reveals the struggles between embracing and abandoning long-established 
values, and looks into the ways in which contemporary South Korean films 
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attempt to embody radically different manifestations of Confucianism, or 
Neo-Confucianism,! which is very often a gateway of entry for non-Asians 
to take a glimpse at Asia. Daniel Bell and Hahm Chaibong (2003, 25) assert 
that “Confucianism was able to survive as a coherent system of thought, a 
world view, because it was able to engage its philosophical opponents in cre- 
ative debates through which it was constantly reformulated and reinvented.” 
Likewise, I deem the vibrant and dynamic nature of Confucianism promising 
and find it an excellent arena for investigations and negotiations to take place. 
Moreover, films actually even provide a platform for Confucian ideas and val- 
ues to be mutated, re-presented, and reconfigured. 

That said, one thing to note is the controversial nature of Confucianism. 
Like any other philosophy, it is subject to numerous critiques and challenges. 
David Haberman and Leslie Stevenson point out two strands of attack from 
people who no longer or never believed in Confucian virtues. They say, 
“Confucianism is also a fairly conservative tradition that looks to the past 
for guidance. This may be seen as an attitude that restricts the creativity of 
individuals in the present” (2004, 25). Another more important issue is the 
severe criticism of the many sexist practices and beliefs of Confucian ideas, 
which is more relevant to our discussion here since we are about to deal with 
parent-child relationships in which gender is inevitably a concern. Haberman 
and Stevenson (2004, 25) note, 


Women in particular do not seem to be included in Confucius’s educational sys- 
tem. His view of human perfection is decidedly masculine, and all in all he has 
little to say about the potential of women for self-cultivation. When Confucius 
does speak about women, he does so in derogatory terms, suggesting that they 
are generally unruly and resistant to legitimate authority. Although the Confu- 
cian path to perfection may be expanded by its advocates to include both gen- 
ders, the Analects poses a problem for readers who believe in the equality of the 
Sexes. 


Indeed, the tension we observe here is predominantly owing to the father fig- 
ure who is very often far too authoritative as upheld by Confucius. The analy- 
sis that follows, however, precisely transcends this tradition as the texts we are 
going to look into feature the absence of the father figure. 

The aim of this essay is to combine (post)modern and contemporary 
Korean cinema with something apparently premodern or even outdated, 
namely Confucian insistence on familial bonding and filial piety, to see what 
the scenario would be like. This also serves as an alternative route for non- 
East Asians to decipher East Asia as well as East Asian films to contemplate 
whether Confucianism is in/dispensable, and whether East Asians/Kore- 
ans are also enabled to reexamine their own beliefs and perhaps ideologies 
unknowingly embedded in them. In this essay, the families in my chosen films 
are single-parent families. In the first instance, the conception or construction 
of any single-parent family has already refuted the very basic “requirement” 
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of an ideal family in the utmost Confucian tradition. Francis Hsu (1998, 
62), for example, points out that the essence of filial piety is “rooted in the 
father-son relationship. One popular misconception is that filial piety is a 
one-sided affair, through which fathers exploit their sons and give nothing in 
return.” To extend Hsu’s observation, we are going to furthermore see how 
filial piety is not only two-sided, but also that the bonding between mother 
and son could be equally if not more important than that of the father and 
the son. This may in one way or another go against one important notion 
in Confucianism, namely the Three Bonds (=Alil)—ruler—minister, father— 
son, husband—wife—however, with the existence of single-parent families as 
well as the absence of the father figure, the Three Bonds become controver- 
sially dispensable. ‘Tu Wei-Ming (1998, 122) daringly proposes that “the least 
defensible legacy of Confucian ethics is the so-called Three Bonds (san-kang/ 
sangang) namely the authority of the ruler over the minister, the father over 
the son, and the husband over the wife.” He doubts the role of the father 
as “an authoritarian impulse to dominate the subservient, the young, and 
the female” (1998, 122), and rightly says that “the Three Bonds have been 
depicted as three forms of bondage and Confucian ethics as despotic, auto- 
cratic, patriarchal, gerontocratic, and male-chauvinistic” (1998, 122). Having 
these factors as the backdrop of this essay, it would be even more interest- 
ing to compare and contrast my chosen texts that feature the absent father 
and thus the omnipresent and omnipotent mother. While Tu (1998, 122- 
123) is right in saying that “the Three Bonds, based on dominance /subser- 
vience, underscore the hierarchical relationship as an inviolable principle for 
maintaining social order,” my aim is not at all to destabilize the social order 
in question which may sound threatening to hardcore Confucianist believ- 
ers owing to the absence of the father figure. In my framework, this would 
instead offer an alternative view against the portrayal of the customary, con- 
ventional, and patriarchal father,? one that resembles Walter Slote’s descrip- 
tion (1998, 39): 


[T]he image of the ultimate benevolent father: omnipresent, omnipotent, and 
protective; by derivation precisely in the same sense that during certain stages 
of psychosocial development the child sees the parent as an all-fulfilling and 
all-powerful godlike figure. Although Confucianism was vague when it came to 
defining heaven, and Confucius was never addressed as a god, nor did he him- 
self make such claim, there is little doubt that in the minds of the people he was 
so considered. 


Within a “fatherless” complex, in Lee Kwang Kyu’s account (1998, 257), 
“the children come to depend almost entirely on the mother.” When moth- 
ers can multitask and take up the paternal role, family patterns change and 
things become radically different. Lee (1998, 258) also points out that “the 
modern family has become a matrifocal family, whereas the family of the 
past was more patrifocal.” In other words, we shall see how the mothers 
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can potentially take up the role of the father, and how the sons need or even 
yearn for their mothers instead of their fathers. 

Understandably, this is reciprocal: when the role of the parents changes, 
the role of the son changes simultaneously. While the son is expected to be 
filial to his authoritative father, what would be the consequence when the 
father figure is precisely not available? Will he turn to his mother, and what 
kind of bonding would develop? Will the delicate power of femininity and 
thus motherhood entail a different version of parent-child relationship? That 
said, is “mother power” necessarily delicate /feminine? These are some of the 
questions that we will come back to and ask again from time to time as the 
essay goes on. To start with, it has to be agreed and understood that in Con- 
fucian traditions—or, in a macro sense—in East Asian/Korean families, the 
son bears a name, a title, and a burden far different from the daughter. This 
has got nothing to do with sexism but it is more about a matter of social 
expectations and traditions. As Haberman and Stevenson (2004, 17-18) 
remind us, “The concept of ‘son’ ... is more than a biological designation. 
The name implies certain attitudes and responsibilities essential to harmo- 
nious existence.” This essay therefore looks at different characterizations of 
sons in two Korean films to see how contemporary East Asian filmmakers 
depict mother-—son relations and at the same time restore the uniqueness of 
filial piety—something circulating in the region. 


KoREA: THE NEW CONFUCIAN CENTER 


Many if not most mainstream Korean blockbusters revolve around the family, 
such as the box office hit Haeundae (2009). What brings characters together 
and cherish loving relationships and other bonding in Yun Je-gyun’s film is a 
tsunami. As the disaster approaches, the Haeundae residents find it too late to 
express their love to their loved ones: lovers, parents, children, neighbors, and 
so on. Expectedly, a lot of tears, departures, and deaths are captured. Having 
Haeundae as a backdrop, we shall see how it serves as a huge contrast to the 
two texts to be dealt with later, namely Bong Joon-ho’s Mother (2009) and 
Cho Chang-ho’s The Peter Pan Formula (2005). By putting together a main- 
stream, commercial success and another independent, relatively less-known 
film, we are able to observe how and why mother-son relationships are being 
reconfigured. 

Confucianism is still a huge force in governing Korean families, govern- 
ment bodies, public spheres, and various workplaces, including their affective 
networks. In their analysis of this unique Korean structure, Lew Seok-choon, 
Chang Mi-hye, and Kim Tae-eun (2003, 216) assert that “families and 
clans were of central importance in the organization of society in traditional 
Korea.” They furthermore add, “Given that Korean society is still highly influ- 
enced by Confucian values, it is little wonder that the importance of families, 
clans, and networks based on blood ties continues to this day” (2003, 217). 
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In other words, familism, a concept derived from the Confucian ideal 
of the family as the central unit of a person’s life, is well practiced even in 
present-day Korea. It takes on its own unique form and structure. This ech- 
oes with John Duncan (1998, 88) who reminds us “not to remake Korean 
society according to a Chinese model but rather to use Neo-Confucianism to 
give direction to and justification for a social system that had already begun 
to take shape before Neo-Confucianism was introduced to Korea.” Wu Teh 
Yao (2000, 154) also sees a similar pattern and predicts that “China will no 
longer be the vibrant Center for Confucian culture as it used to be ... Japan 
and Korea, the Periphery, have been strong centers of Confucian culture, and 
even perhaps stronger centers, particularly Korea.” Likewise, Lee Kwang Kyu 
(1998, 249) even thinks Korea has become “a paradigm of East Asian Con- 
fucianism.” Indeed, in terms of the spreading and sustaining of Confucian 
values, Korea has overridden China. Rozman (1991, 27) observed almost 
two decades ago that “Descriptions of East Asian regional or national char- 
acter tend to focus on Japanese more than on other peoples, on older rather 
than younger generations of our time, on men more than on women”—tt is 
not necessarily the case nowadays. This essay sheds light on Korea, the coun- 
try that prevails over Japan as well as China when it comes to the Confucian 
discourse. 

In the following analysis, the spotlight is focused on Korean women, 
namely the mothers and their sons—which, within the chosen texts, are all 
social misfits and socially unfavorable. This serves as the starting point of this 
essay: while Confucianism and its teachings rely heavily on differentiating 
between the good and the bad, the two films under discussion go beyond 
the good—bad axis. Haberman and Stevenson (2004, 1 [original emphases ]) 
thoughtfully assert, “Such a prescription is often based on a diagnosis of what 
tends to go wrong, which in turn presupposes some sort of zdeal of how life 
ought to go or how human beings ought to be.” For instance, a mother 
can be extremely benevolent to her son; meanwhile, it is precisely because 
of her radical extremeness that turns heavenly love into devilish hatred. As 
said, the sons in these texts are fatherless. And when the son fails to identify 
with the father, the woman, namely the mother figure, comes to the fore- 
front and bears all the responsibilities. Lee Kwang Kyu (1998, 251) states, 
“There was a saying that father is a stern parent and mother is benevolent.” 
However, “[t|he mother is no longer seen as a benevolent parent. The care of 
the children includes supervision, education, and even punishment” (1998, 
257). The changing role of the mother is telling given her tendency to pro- 
tect her son; meanwhile, when the mother figure is equally gone, the son has 
no one to rely on but to seek mother-like figures, which furthermore compli- 
cates the case. As “a matter of fact, literary critics have recently begun to note 
that a distinctive characteristic of Korean novels is the absence of the father 
figure” (as cited in Cho 1998, 200). The same applies to the films under con- 
sideration here, and the implication is to be uncovered: is the highlighting 
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of motherhood a backlash against hyper-masculinity and patriarchy in Korea: 
As Cho Haejoang (1998, 187-208) notes, “The assessment of women’s sta- 
tus in any Confucian society is a highly complex issue, and perhaps nowhere 
more so than in Korea ... Generally, Korean society has been described as 
an extreme form of patriarchy”—paradoxically, the absence of the father fig- 
ure does not necessarily pose a threat to the single-parent family. Rather, the 
mother courageously performs. Nonetheless, as we shall see, the “perfor- 
mance” in question is subject to ethical judgments. 

In short, this essay aims at examining two aspects of contemporary Korean 
films that try to tackle alternative mother-son relationships. First, the mother, 
with the absence of the father, takes up a(n) (over)protective role and cul- 
tivates the son in a morally unjustifiable manner. As Takie Sugiyama Lebra 
(1998, 219) points out, “The patricentricity of Confucian ideology seems to 
be psychologically channeled into matricentricity. Moreover it is not filial but 
maternal piety that generates the matricentric version of Confucian bond.” 
This chapter is not so much om Confucianism but I aim at seeing the differ- 
ent modifications of Confucian ideas and ideals. This is certainly the start- 
ing point, turning the lens from the classic patriarchal family structure to a 
maternal one, if not a matriarchy. Second, which is even more important in 
terms of transgressing the traditional if not conservative boundaries of Con- 
fucianism, the role of the sons is to be equally pondered. Either fatherless 
or even parentless, they are engaged in behaviors that are unacceptable by 
Confucian and moral standards. These representations of subversive or 
even incestual bonding, however, give us a chance to rethink morality and 
whether the good—bad axis is to be held that firmly, especially in contempo- 
rary Korean society. In Confucianist thinking, according to Haberman and 
Stevenson (2004, 21), this is the scenario in terms of differentiating the 
good and the bad: “Representing the ‘idealistic wing,’ Mencius contended 
that human nature is originally good; representing the ‘realistic wing,’ Hsun- 
tzu argued that human nature is originally evil.” What’s more, “Hsun-tzu is 
clearly an advocate for culture over nature, for the rites are not an essential 
part of human nature” (2004, 24). Of course, we are not going to look into 
the debates between Mencius and Hsun-tzu; instead, we shall see how these 
Korean films break the binary and come up with different forms of human 
bonding that surpass Confucian conditions—this will be eye-opening, par- 
ticularly to those who deem Korea as conventionally rooted in familism. In 
such a way, an analysis of contemporary Korean cinema vis-a-vis Confucian- 
ism is viable. 


MAb MOTHERHOOD IN MOTHER 


When one argues that Confucianism could be essentialist and that human 
nature in Confucian beliefs is restrained and constrained to be respectful 
and disciplined, Bong Joon-ho’s Mother provides an alterative to rethink 
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such assertions. The single-parent family in Mother advances the role of the 
mother, and the lifelong mission of mothers to nurture their sons is articu- 
lated in a similar manner by Lebra (1998, 220), saying that “a child’s under- 
achievement broke the mother’s heart as her own failure.” In Mother, the 
mother—son bonding is depicted as pathetic, unhealthy, overprotective, and 
altruistic. But the way Bong Joon-ho the filmmaker portrays the relationship 
is heartbreaking because what audiences see is something understandably 
realistic: characters that are apparently powerless, socially marginalized and 
unwanted, being stuck in a helpless and hopeless situation. That said, how- 
ever, we are going to witness in the following what Cho (1998, 188) calls an 
“apparent contradiction of how a seemingly powerless position could be pow- 
erful”—the role of a mad Korean mother in Mother. 

The film revolves around a story between a mother (Kim Hye-ja) and 
her mentally challenged son, Do-joon (Won Bin). It begins with Do-joon’s 
mother (simply “Mother” hereafter) dancing in a large field, almost on the 
verge of being insane and hysterical but remaining subtle and self-contained. 
The facial expression and body gestures suggest that she is feeling numbed. 
This dance is reenacted towards the end of the film which will be analyzed 
later on. After this sublime, almost surrealistic scene, viewers are introduced 
to two male characters, Do-joon and Jin-tae, when the former is hit by a car. 
This scene establishes a few important elements in Mother: a mother who 
protects her son no matter what, which is demonstrated by Mother going 
to the police station, trying to bribe the officers. This gesture echoes to Lee 
Kwang Kyu’s observation (1998, 257) that “there are two extremely different 
types of parental approaches: one type is characterized by overprotection of 
the child, and the other by excessive permissiveness.” Knowing that her son 
has gotten into trouble again, Mother chooses not to punish him but instead 
spoil him by allowing him to do whatever he wants. At least she would not 
give him a lesson in front of others, and only talks to him mildly at home 
concerning his misbehaviors. As Slote (1998, 40-41) notes, “Although all 
Confucian societies are male dominant, within the home it was the mother 
who was the primary force. It was she who ran the household and brought 
up the children. Her nurturance, supervision, and sanctioning were daily and 
continuous.” Our case under consideration is even more obvious, given there 
is no mentioning of the absent father throughout the entire film. What’s 
more, as we shall soon see, Mother in Mother takes up the dominant if not 
fatherly role to protect her son, which transcends the patriarchal order as well 
as the demeaned female image in Confucianist (and sexist) articulation of 
women. 

The mentally challenged son Do-joon is manipulated by his friend Jin-tae. 
At the same time, Do-joon is sexually curious. For instance, Mother asks him 
to eat chicken, which is good for his virility, and Jin-tae asks him if he has 
slept with anybody—and his answer is Mother. The film does feature scenes 
that he sleeps with Mother and even touches her breast, an act that reminds 
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audiences of breastfeeding, which is the closest bonding between a mother 
and a son; whether that is incestual, however, is also questionable. Mean- 
while, it is also paradoxical to ponder whether Do-joon is an adult when he 
is being watched by Mother as he pees. All these have portrayed a mother— 
son relationship which goes beyond the imagination of a standardized and 
Confucianized family. Soon after that, a murder case takes place and Do-joon 
becomes the scapegoat for the crime because a golf ball bearing his name is 
left behind next to the corpse of Ah-jung, a young schoolgirl. Even when he 
is interrogated by the police officers, his habit of sleeping with Mother is also 
made fun of. Viewers can then come to understand his mental disability given 
his confusion between literally sleeping and sleeping as having sex. He is soon 
forced to sign a confession and is temporarily put into jail. This provokes the 
course of action whereby Mother saves her son, the only aim in her life as 
shown by her determination. This is also the time when she begins to “show- 
case” her mother power, which “may be the most secure source of power for 
women under the patriarchal system. Mothers, whose ultimate concern lay in 
their sons’ well-being, were made pillars of the establishment” (Cho 1998, 
200). To extend Cho’s observation, I would even argue that, while there is 
no father figure in the film, the police officers serve as metaphorical authori- 
tative if not patriarchal figures, which punish and discipline the son as well as 
command Mother. Believing that her son is not guilty, she even goes to the 
funeral of the murdered girl and proclaims her son’s innocence, and in turn 
gets humiliated and slapped. This goes in line with Cho’s saying (1998, 200) 
that “mother power basically stays at the personal level and has a conservative 
tendency. Mothers are able to defer their gratification ... [and] tend to hold 
on and endure with a vague hope in the future of their children.” Her endur- 
ance is confirmed by a striking scene that follows: she calmly puts on her lip- 
stick after the aforesaid chaos and goes to see a lawyer. Here, we see the calm 
and confident mother turning from a fighting warrior back to a loving and 
caring mother. 

During her visit to Do-joon, the mentally challenged son suddenly remem- 
bers it is Jin-tae who damaged the car but not he himself, making Mother 
suspect Jin-tae as the potential murderer. She tries to break into his house 
and is then blackmailed by him, but at the same time he offers help by sug- 
gesting that there are only three motives for all murder cases: money, passion, 
and vengeance. Jin-tae’s character can actually be seen as a parallel to Mother. 
In terms of Confucian ideals, they should belong to the category of the bad 
persons: they are engaged in morally wrong deeds. Yet, at the same time, 
they have their positive sides. Thus, when Wu Teh Yao (2000, 147) states 
that Confucianism “teaches man (and woman) to aspire to be a jumzz, a noble 
person in contrast to being the xzaoren, the ignoble person,” Mother precisely 
refutes this ideal by offering two characterizations that embody both the traits 
of junzi (AF) and xiaoren (/)\ A). This is not so much about how human 
beings can be two-faced (or even more than two), but the implication is how, 
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as we are reminded by Jin-tae, the passion of a mother can be both good 
and bad. It is ironic that, eventually, it is passion—the passionate mother—son 
bonding—that makes things spiral out of control. 


ACUPUNCTURE, KILLING, AND FORGETTING 


Another prominent feature of the film is acupuncture. Spencer Palmer (1984, 
14) argues, “Koreans have been conservative, resistant to change ... In some 
respects, Koreans carried their ritualism further than the Chinese, preserving 
a more authentic line of Confucianism than any other people.” The use of 
acupuncture as a Chinese-originated way of healing can be seen as an exam- 
ple as such. Mother is an expert in practicing the traditional methods of acu- 
puncture. The more Mother tries to explore the case, the more she forces 
Do-joon to recall his lost memories, but the consequences are not pleasant. 
He remembers something else: when he was five years old, his mother wanted 
to kill him with insecticide. Murders within a family, especially between par- 
ents and children, are rare and taboo. Mother shares with her friend that she 
should have used a stronger brand, so that both she herself and her son could 
have died. Here, ironically, acupuncture—something supposedly for heal- 
ing and helping people—is precisely what she wants to use to erase her son’s 
memory of this attempted killing. I argue that acupuncture here serves as 
another subtle metaphor to signify the crossable boundary between the good 
and the bad, and that binarism is not at all at work in Mother. 

A mentally challenged child is a burden to a single-parent family, but 
bringing Do-joon up, sheltering if not defending him, has become Mother’s 
lifelong mission. She is trapped in-between protecting Do-joon and wanting 
to get rid of him, and this mental dilemma has been torturing her. The con- 
sequence is a radical idealization of motherhood, which is to overprotect her 
son. This is precisely what Cho (1998, 199) refers to as the “extreme sup- 
pression of women on the one hand and extreme idealization of motherhood 
and the encouragement of the mother’s accomplishment on the other hand.” 
She thus spends money to “bribe” schoolchildren in Ah-jung’s neighborhood 
for more information and pays Jin-tae to investigate Do-joon’s case. The crit- 
ical moment comes when her son suddenly recalls an old man he saw in the 
house where the murder took place. Mother manages to locate this person 
who is a junk collector. She pretends to offer free acupuncture and reaches his 
house, where she is told he witnessed something he should not see—which 
is her son actually killing Ah-jung—the real truth. This is what the junk col- 
lector saw: Do-joon followed Ah-jung, and the schoolgirl humiliated him by 
calling him retarded. Mother taught her son before to fight back whenever he 
was humiliated, so he threw a huge stone at her and killed her. When the junk 
collector is about to call the police, the mad mother goes out of control and 
brutally kills him. This is the climax of the film: not in the sense that a mur- 
der is explicitly seen, but an innocent case—a mother wishfully thinking her 
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son did not kill anyone—turns out to be two real murder cases. Mother goes 
extremely mad and burns down the house, and the burning of the calendar 
is telling. It suggests that this is another day and another incident to be for- 
gotten—just like the day she would never want either herself or Do-joon to 
remember regarding the attempted murder/suicide of the single-parent fam- 
ily. After burning down the house, she leaves and walks across a forest, and 
the film then brings viewers back to the field where the opening scene is shot: 
this is the time when Mother loses her consciousness and engages in a bizarre 
dance on her own. 

Mother could have ended here but the following details are inserted to fur- 
ther delineate the painful and pathetic mother-son relationship depicted in 
the film. Right after the real murderer is found out (by Mother as well as 
the audiences), ironically, a “real” scapegoat is also found: another mentally 
challenged person is caught—JP from a sanatorium. When the police officers 
gladly notify the news to Mother, she requests a visit to JP and simply asks 
him whether he has parents. Not necessarily expecting a concrete answer, 
Mother collapses and breaks into tears—this, in contrast to her calm behav- 
iors throughout the entire film, is suggestive of her sufferings as a mother 
who has to bear too much. The question she asks JP is precisely a hint of her 
grief that another mother out there is equally suffering owing to the mentally 
retarded son. Viewers can sense this ambivalent feeling of Mother through- 
out the film, that she herself is not sure whether she wants to stay with or 
abandon her son, who is at times burdensome. She tries to help and nurture 
Do-joon, but her selfhood 1s actually in return defined by her motherhood— 
she cannot live without him. It is therefore difficult to say whether it is he as a 
mentally challenged son who needs his mother or vice versa. Cho’s assertion 
(1998, 200) that mothers “have much more difficulty in achieving independ- 
ence from their sons and establishing their identity as autonomous individu- 
als” is therefore explicable. 

Mother’s sufferings, however, do not come to an end, owing to another 
element injected into the narrative. After Do-joon is released from the prison, 
Jin-tae comes to pick him up. There they go to play in the ruins of the house 
burnt down by Mother, and Do-joon finds nothing but his mother’s box of 
acupuncture tools. The role acupuncture plays in the film is uncannily revis- 
ited as it would certainly remind Mother of her brutal killing, since free acu- 
puncture is used as an excuse to enter the junk collector’s home. This scene 1s 
followed by a reunion of the mother and the son, again, on the dining table 
where the opening scenes feature. Do-joon’s unintentional killing is “justi- 
fied” by his claim that he thinks the murderer chooses to put the corpse onto 
the roof because he wants people to be able to see her—the bleeding Ah-jung 
who needs to be hospitalized. His innocence is highlighted here because it 
is precisely he himself who had this thought after killing the poor school- 
girl, hoping that someone could save her. His naive and innocent behavior is 
pushing Mother’s limits, but the limits are pushed to an even further extreme 
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when the film ends with a “thank you parents bus-tour.” This, however, turns 
out not to be a happy occasion for this single-parent family. Do-joon has cho- 
sen the wrong time to give Mother back the box of acupuncture tools. It is 
also an endless suffering for Mother. She speechlessly receives the box, leaves 
Do-joon, and gets onto one of the buses where other parents are dancing. 
She sits down and puts a pin into the acupoint in which memory can sup- 
posedly be erased—an indication that she has had enough. She then joins the 
dancing crowd on the bus, and the film ends ambiguously. 


A New DISCURSIVE SPACE: CONFUCIANISM AND FEMINISM 


From the above analysis, one can see a Korean version or modification of 
a generally accepted and perceived mother-son bonding which has gone 
mad and wild. Given the absence of the paternal/patriarchal figure and the 
almightiness of Mother, I would like to propose a further reading inspired by 
the film before moving to the next text, which is an intriguing feminist space 
provoked by the Mother figure. Paradoxically, while women are demeaned 
and marginalized in traditional Korean culture, Korean feminism has been 
highflying. For example, Cho (1998, 187) reveals that in present-day Korea, 
“there is another view, now being propagated through the mass media and 
supported by rather conservative scholars, asserting that Korean women are 
so powerful and liberated compared to their Western sisters that there is no 
need for any women’s liberation movement.” As argued earlier on, Koreans 
can be seen as the most loyal believers and followers of Confucianism in the 
East Asian region. Nonetheless, when it comes to the junction of feminism 
and Confucian beliefs, one cannot help but find it peculiar precisely due to 
the incongruence between the two, in particular the male-female hierarchy. 
Rosenlee (2006, 152), for instance, calls for “a Confucian feminism: a hybrid 
identity,” which is almost like an oxymoron. Indeed, as she observes, “In the 
early feminist imaginary, ‘Confucianism’ signifies a systematic oppression of 
Chinese women, in theory as well as in practice, because of its emphasis on 
male supremacy, its support for patriarchal family structure, and its gendered 
sphere of mez” (Rosenlee 2006, 149). The insistence of women to be trapped 
indoors doing household matters (mez, AV), nevertheless, is transcended by 
our chosen text. Understandably, there are more and more films that feature 
multitasking mothers, and saying that women can multitask is perhaps not 
that meaningful. In Mother, however, what we observe is a mother taking 
up the role of a father simultaneously, in which the identity traits of stern- 
ness and authoritativeness (as in the Confucianist ideal of the father figure) 
as well as benevolence (the maternal side, supposedly) are embodied. Femi- 
nism here does not materialize in the form of female liberation, but it is the 
ways in which a woman, however traditional, Koreanized, and/or Confucian- 
ized, manages to surpass conservative expectations and attain what she deems 
right and legitimate—even moral standards do not approve so. In reviewing 
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Confucianism vis-a-vis feminism as advocated by Rosenlee (2006, 13), we are 
able to “go beyond a mere critique of the ‘sexist’? nature of Confucianism,” 
and that “a possible ‘feminist space’ can be created within the Confucian tra- 
dition” (2006, 150). Last but certainly not least, a unique version of Confu- 
cian feminism poses an academic concern and intellectual breakthrough that 
Western discourses, including but not limited to feminism, are able to con- 
verse and blend with Eastern ones, namely Confucianism among others, to 
give rise to new paradigms that are useful and potentially more applicable in 
Asian academia. The immediate example I have shown above is the analysis 
of a Korean film via a combination of a unique, exclusive East Asian set of 
beliefs—Confucianism—and a predominant and well-established Western dis- 
course, namely feminism. This does not only highlight the necessity for new 
approaches to interdisciplinarity in the era of globalization, but also proves 
that a certain (East) Asianness is to be maintained in order to sustain the 
dynamics and vibrancy of researches in the context of Asia, including but not 
limited to film studies. The following quote from Rosenlee (2006, 13) and 
her original insight is helpful in summarizing such a vision and closing this 
section: 


[What is clear is that the possibility of such a convergence between Con- 
fucianism and feminism will not only bring Confucianism forward into the 
twenty-first century where the issue of gender can no longer be ignored in the 
discourse on ethics, but also will open up the theoretical horizons of feminism 
where the possibility of women’s liberation is no longer limited to Western the- 
oretical paradigms. 


In this section, we see the wearying struggles in a single-parent family and the 
ways in which a mother strives to survive for herself as well as her mentally 
challenged son, which brings about an alternative configuration of mother-— 
son bonding amidst the absence of the father figure. In the next section, the 
limits are pushed even further: what if both parent figures are unavailable? 
How would a son react facing a desperate parentless situation? We will thus 
be turning the focus from the mother to the son. This son, in The Peter Pan 
Formula, is no longer mentally challenged like Do-joon in Mother. Yet, his 
mental state is not at all stable. As the film title suggests, we are going to 
explore the coming-of-age of a parentless son with the Peter Pan syndrome— 
ironically characterized by “|m]Jen who have never grown up” (Rosenlee 
2006, 13) in Dan Kiley’s study—complicated with a subtle Oedipus complex. 


FROM BEING FATHERLESS TO PARENTLESS: THE KOREAN PETER PAN 


Palmer (1984, 19) asserts, “Confucian education was aimed at develop- 
ing human nature and brining about a morally good, well-balanced society. 
It was concerned with training young men to become exemplary leaders.” 
The outset of The Peter Pan Formula features an apparently achieving young 
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man, but as soon as the poor son becomes parentless, he falls apart, includ- 
ing his morality. The film begins by introducing the male lead Hansoo who 
is a star member of a college swimming team. Taking place in a swimming 
pool, the opening scene captures the aquatic team having a training session 
and Hansoo is indifferent to his coach’s praises. Claiming that he will not 
be able to be the top of Asia no matter what, he quits the team and ends 
up crying in the shower. This opening scene establishes Hansoo’s character 
which in part explains his awkward behaviors that follow: stubborn and deter- 
mined, self-centered and egocentric, but soft and vulnerable. These personal- 
ity traits are also reinforced when the team members later on go to find him: 
they both beat him up and beg him to return to the team; they also let him 
see the whole team being punished by the coach in order to force him back, 
but he decides not to—even though the national competition could earn him 
a much-needed university scholarship. 

The scene that follows triggers the parentless motif of the film: Hansoo’s 
mother attempts suicide by poisoning herself and becomes vegetative. In the 
letter of her last words, she says she feels empty and ashamed. She is sorry, 
and asks for her son’s understanding. She also attaches his father’s address— 
something that furthermore breaks the fragile heart of her son in the latter 
half of the film. Alongside these sequences features a seemingly random event 
in which a new neighbor moves in next to Hansoo. Inhee plays the piano 
in the street, and she captures his attention. Audiences eventually come to 
understand that this is not at all random as Hansoo develops a weird relation- 
ship with Inhee, who is in one way or another the mother figure he yearns 
for. The piano, in particular, serves as a flirtatious channel between the two of 
them. 

Another figure that Hansoo identifies with is the woman he encounters 
during his frequent visits to his mother. When he learns to use the urine 
drainage bag for his mother, viewers realize that his mother is more or less 
in a state of coma, but with eyes wide open. Her vegetative state is that of 
semi-consciousness, and the son, being obsessed with his mother, talks to the 
comatose body and holds her hand. The details and muse en scéne designed 
by Cho Chang-ho*—both the director and the scriptwriter of the film—can 
be seen on the wall behind the bed of Hansoo’s mother: there are some 
childhood photos, certainly put up by Hansoo, and one of the them features 
Hansoo in the pool and his mother squatting next to him at the poolside. It 
can be inferred that his mother is a keen supporter of her son’s swimming 
achievements, which in one way or another explains Hansoo’s even firmer 
determination to leave the aquatic team after his mother attempts suicide. 
Meanwhile, right opposite to the bed of Hansoo’s mother in the hospital is 
Miin whose mother is also in a coma, but Miyin decorates the environment 
with colorful balloons to provoke a positive atmosphere. This visual contrast, 
as opposed to Hansoo’s apparent desperation, is depicted in order to create 
another huge contrast later on when Miyin actually terminates her mother’s 
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life. Hansoo imitates Myin by calling his mother, and she blinks, once again 
proving that she is conscious. Lacking the bonding and attachment he used 
to have with his mother, he continuously seeks comfort and fantasy from 
women who are much older than him. 

As a matter of fact, both Miin and the mother-figure-next-door, namely 
Inhee the music teacher, are figures for the parentless Hansoo to associate 
and identify with. For instance, when Hansoo follows Miin to a forest, he 
witnesses her having sex with a man. He then picks up a piece of cloth Miyjin 
left behind. Similarly, Hansoo steals Inhee’s underpants and uses them to 
masturbate. While Hansoo’s projection of desire towards Mijin is one-sided, 
his “development” with Inhee is more mutual. In the eyes of Inhee, Hansoo 
is indeed a lovable yet loveless boy-next-door whose eyes are always yearn- 
ing and begging for love and care. Without a family, Hansoo shifts his tar- 
get to his neighborhood—a place where he innocently thinks he can seek 
warmth. In Rosenlee’s account (2006, 155), she believes that the notion of 
filial piety can be extended: “The virtue of filial piety is the starting point 
of being human, but a person is also a person in an ever-enlarging web of 
relations. While family is the focused center, community, society, state, and 
the world at large are the extended field of the relational self.” Accordingly, 
that is why the two strangers are able to develop, though the development 
in question goes out of the realm of morality as the plot goes on. They fre- 
quently exchange gazes and she even uses her piano to flirt with him. For 
example, when he shouts from his house that he wants to hear her music, she 
really plays it. Initially, Inhee, knowing that Hansoo’s mother is in a coma, 
simply wants to help him—as a considerate neighbor. When her husband asks 
if Hansoo’s mother is sick, she says it is the son who is sick, and asks her hus- 
band in return whether she should cook for him. This resembles what Rosen- 
lee (2006, 155) envisions: “A genuine care for others, not just respect for an 
abstract person, can be achieved and ‘universalized’ by extending the virtue 
of filial affection found in the natural relation between parent and child to 
strangers ... The virtue of filial piety ... asserts the fundamental relatedness of 
one’s personhood in the world.” 

Another seemingly minor point is mentioned during the conversation 
between Inhee and her husband: Inhee’s husband wants her to conceive a 
baby, and she shows reluctance. This mild and subtle suggestion of a marriage 
which is not that fulfilling hints and foreshadows the forthcoming immoral 
behaviors between the two neighbors. Meanwhile, Hansoo’s struggles con- 
tinue, and one prominent scene is Hansoo cleaning his mother’s body. This 
may be naturally taken as a manifestation of filial piety, but the details that 
are involved and the way his mother clearly cries despite her vegetative state 
elicits a sexual dimension. On one hand, we are not sure whether she feels 
touched or humiliated; on the other, Hansoo’s reluctance to clean his moth- 
er’s genitals subtly implies both his longing and fear for the womb—a clear 
sign of his refusal to grow up, wanting to go back to the mother’s safe haven, 
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yet being sexually curious and sensitive and projecting his Oedipal desires 
onto his own mother as well as older women figures. Slote (1998, 42) details 
a contextualized articulation of the Oedipus Complex, arguing that 


... for the son the mother tended to remain the most significant woman 
throughout life, a classically Oedipal situation. The difference between East and 
West in this respect is that in the East Asian societies it is culturally supported, 
maintained, and reinforced; in the West it is not. The result has been that most 
males, particularly in the past, were not able to replace the mother with a con- 
temporary woman of equivalent significance. 


Connecting Slote’s argument to the case of Hansoo thus makes a lot of sense. 
The abovementioned scene of avoiding the genitals of his mother serves as a 
big contrast towards the end of the film when Hansoo finally has the cour- 
age to clean every single part of his mother. This also explains his continuous 
fantasy for women older than him, and furthermore pinpoints an important 
assertion I have been emphasizing: a direct adoption of Western theories, 
psychoanalysis in this case and feminism in Mother, is not that applicable in 
analyzing East Asian films; and in this case, an interrogation with a specific 
reference to the Korean context becomes necessary when it comes to the 
notion of the Oedipal complex, among others. 

Another example that transgresses Confucianist ethics would be Mijin 
literally killing her mother and ending her life: she uses a clip to block her 
oxygen tube. Hansoo witnesses everything and is so scared that he uncon- 
trollably pees and wets the floor. Ironically it is he himself who will soon want 
to kill his mother too in a similar manner by finding the clip Miyin throws 
away from the window. Viewers even see his attempt in doing so owing to 
the financial burden as the insurance does not cover a suicidal case, though 
it is not certain whether the scene is his dream, imagination, or reality. His 
behavior goes in line with Kiley’s dissection of the Peter Pan syndrome, that 
“[v]ictims want to pull free of her [mother’s] influence but feel guilty every 
time they try” (Kiley 1983, 10). Worrying about his mother’s hospital charges, 
he goes to sell his previous medals which are not worth much. This once again 
verifies his ambivalence in swimming. He is then involved in a chain of rob- 
beries, furthermore detaching him from the social/moral order. The chaos 
and disorders continue when Inhee confronts him as to whether he thinks 
of her when he masturbates. He wants to sleep with her but she says she 
can at most help him masturbate. We cannot tell whether Inhee enjoys that, 
but during her husband’s vacation, she even dates Hansoo. In other words, 
while the son, being parentless, has troubles in growing up and seeks a moth- 
er-like figure, he also perfectly fits in for a domestic housewife whose hus- 
band has a stepdaughter who is a rape victim. As Lebra (1998, 218) observes, 
“Unlike husband-wife intimacy, mother-child bonding is culturally sanc- 
tioned and revered. The wife’s attachment to her child may be a compensa- 
tory reaction to her conjugal frustrations, but it, in turn, is likely to escalate 
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martial estrangement.” Not being able to conceive a child, the boy-next-door 
becomes a buffer for her to express both her maternal and sexual desires. 

All these characterizations undo the traditional, Confucian image of an 
ideal family, and the scenario is even more concretized yet radicalized through 
the dreams of Hansoo and Minji, Inhee’s stepdaughter. In their dreams, Han- 
soo and Inhee sleep together and Minji kills Inhee. In other words, their 
sealed and concealed desires are all manifested in their dreams, that Hansoo 
sexually fantasizes about Inhee the mother-figure, and Minji is not happy 
with her stepmother. New bonding and relationships are opened up in The 
Peter Pan Formula, and Minji the stepdaughter serves as a temporary savior 
for Hansoo who evidently demonstrates traits of the Peter Pan syndrome: 
socially detached, almost autistic, and refusing all social networks, contacts, 
and connections. This is proven by a piece of random news delivered in the 
television that there is a boy living with his dead mother for half a year, clos- 
ing the door to the world. For Hansoo, what he wants is sex—though this 
“sex” is questionable when we shall understand later that his perception of 
sex 1s simply to get back into the vagina—an extremely obvious sign of the 
Oedipus complex. He is able to share some of his intimacies with Minji, pre- 
cisely owing to the very fact that she is equally a socially marginal figure: a 
rape victim who pretends to be insane and acts crazy in order to be sent to 
a sanatorium. Hansoo shares with her one very interesting fear of his: he is 
always afraid of swimming because at the starting line, he is scared that the 
water will suddenly disappear; he thus always starts late. The implication 
is more than clear: he lacks a sense of security, and is anxious all the time. 
This echoes to Kiley’s clinical observation that extreme anxiety is one of the 
defining personality traits of patients suffering from the Peter Pan syndrome. 
Without a paternal figure, he used to stick with his mother, whom he looks 
up to as suggested by his meticulous care for her. As Slote (1998, 43) points 
out, “It is particularly difficult for the children to extricate themselves.” Han- 
soo’s attachment with his mother in turn brings about his detachment from 
the outside world, a similar case to the random news captured above. 

The warmth and coziness between Hansoo and Minji are just tempo- 
rary, and things come to an end when Minji has to return to the sanatorium. 
Things turn worse as time goes by when Hansoo’s house is seized, and he 
has no way out but to find his father, using the address left by his mother. On 
his way to seek his father’s help, Hansoo sees an ad for DNA testing on the 
train. When he is able to locate his father, he denies his fathership and Han- 
soo gets a hair from him and goes for the test. When it is proven positive, he 
burns the DNA report in front of him. Hansoo then goes back to his mother, 
cleans her body—including her genitals this time—and actually cries with his 
head right in the middle of his mother’s thighs, which is yet another explicit 
yearning for the mother’s womb. Literally parentless and having nobody to 
rely on, Hansoo’s final resort is Inhee, who is not necessarily a sexual object 
but paradoxically a maternal figure to desire. Previously he wants her breasts 
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but he now wants her vagina: he wants “to be inside” as he begs her. To the 
disappointed and disorientated adolescent falling apart, the mother’s womb is 
the safest place he longs for. Knowing that it is impossible, he thinks that the 
only alternative for him is to sexually penetrate her in order to get inside. This 
almost results in an attempted rape; meanwhile, the film is reaching its finale. 

The Peter Pan Formula ends abruptly and surrealistically: without any clear 
explanation, Hansoo’s mother, supposedly vegetative, suddenly gets up and 
walks through the hospital’s corridor as if no one can see her, and goes for 
a shower. Metaphorically speaking, she no longer needs her son to clean her 
body. At the same time, Hansoo returns from an empty pool, undresses him- 
self, and sleeps on the empty bed that his mother left behind. Probably in 
his dream, he swims towards a lighthouse, a place that Minji frequently men- 
tioned. That signifies his ultimate fantasy to seek an ideal space out-of-reach 
yet utopic for a social mismatch, reminiscent of the wonderland of Peter Pan: 
the Neverland. Intriguingly, the film references both Peter Pan the charac- 
ter as well as the Peter Pan syndrome. As commonly known, Peter Pan is a 
mischievous child who refuses to grow up and spends his childhood in Nev- 
erland, a place where people never grow up. Peter Pan is notorious for being 
nonchalant, detached, and indifferent, and he is mischievous in the sense that 
he is not conforming, which all resemble the characterizations of Hansoo. 
The Peter Pan syndrome, derived and developed from the Peter Pan char- 
acter, is a personality trait coined by Kiley found in socially immature boys 
who refuse to grow up. Those who bear the syndrome show traits of either 
paralyzed or exaggerated emotions, difficulties in sharing and showing love 
and feelings, and friendlessness. Family-wise, they tend to have troubles 
with the father and get along well with the mother. Again, most if not all of 
these traits are embodied in Hansoo. Of course, we cannot tell whether Cho 
Chang-ho is inspired by Peter Pan and the Peter Pan syndrome in creating 
his debut. The intertextual reference to a literary character is, however, illu- 
minating: a story occurring in contemporary Korea contains various elements 
that go beyond the teachings of Confucian values. We therefore not only see 
an evolution of Confucian ideas but also a constant rebuke of conservative 
ideals. The Peter Pan Formula, among other things, could realistically alarm 
viewers that even within a traditional community, there are things going on 
behind the doors in the neighborhoods. While Palmer (1984, 92) sees that 
“Confucian rituals are intended to shield against evil, extravagance, and an 
aimless life,” it is ironic that many of these texts precisely highlight the aim- 
lessness of the characters and their lives. Korean films as such offer a radically 
different scenario to those who still scrutinize Korea and Korean society and 
reach an incomplete picture through the traditional Confucian lens. 
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CONFUCIANISM RECONFIGURED: FILIAL PIETY AND LICENTIOUSNESS 


As previously mentioned, while Korea produces films that uphold filial piety 
as well as numerous melodramas that confirm patriarchal authority, works like 
Mother and The Peter Pan Formula precisely provide another path to under- 
standing the “real” situation of Korea, despite the heavy influence of moral, 
ethical, and religious practices. A fresh understanding of mother—son bonding 
can be achieved via these provocative texts, as well as Lee Sang-woo’s Mother 
is a Whore (2009), a low-budget independent film: a far more pathetic and 
radical distortion of Confucianist beliefs in which a son actually pimps his 
own mother. One sees traits of other Korean art-house regulars in the film, 
namely Lee Chang-dong’s Oasis and Secret Sunshine, and Kim Ki-duk’s Preta 
(2012) and Moebius (2013). Issues like incestual desires, dysfunctional fam- 
ilies, the Oedipus complex, and being skeptical about religious beliefs are 
noticeable in Mother 1s a Whore, and the film is almost like conversing with 
Lee and Kim in the same Korean context. These contemporary Korean films, 
however disturbing and unjustifiable to firm believers of familism and fam- 
ily values deep-rooted in Confucianism, provide an opportunity for peo- 
ple to rethink their preoccupations—an effect similarly brought forward by 
Secret Sunshine in which Lee offers a situation to let audiences experience the 
extreme of how religions, including but not limited to Christianity, can lead 
to blind superstitions and ridiculousness. This echoes what Haberman and 
Stevenson (2004, 8) have to say to “the committed (including fundamental- 
ists of various persuasions): we are not asking you to give up your commit- 
ment, but to think about it.” The bonding between mother and son is not 
necessarily guaranteed to be pure and innocent. It can be distorted, exagger- 
ated, and radicalized as suggested by these texts. A final example can be used 
to further strengthen this assertion. 

Francis Hsu ends his comparative analysis on Confucianism by quoting 
from a famous saying: “Licentiousness tops all evils; Filial piety is the first of 
all good deeds” (1998, 69 [RIZE AA. A224956]). Very interestingly, in 
The Peter Pan Formula, we see Hansoo inscribing both filial piety and licen- 
tiousness. Being sexually active and curious as an adolescent, he is equally suc- 
cumbed to his mother and maternal love. This is best demonstrated by one 
of the film’s promotional items (Fig. 23.1)—he is holding two things in his 
hand: in his left is obviously a porn magazine; in his right is a bottle of milk 
that is reminiscent of childhood or even breastfeeding. The Korean words 
surrounding the milk bottle read, “Drink milk, grow fast!” which means on 
one hand he needs to mature by the nurturing of motherhood and on the 
other hand by sexually engaging with the world. His left eye remains open, 
signified by the porn to see and explore the world erotically; his right eye, 
however, is closed, showing that he is soundly asleep as he drinks the milk— 
an act of a baby. What’s more, he is wearing a tank top, and this white vest, 
as in some of his outfits in the film, displays his armpit hair, muscles, and 
well-developed body which contrast with his immaturity and unsociability. 
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This is reflected in the words in green, stating that “it is embarrassing for a 
19 year old to have a grown-up body but a childish mind.” Together with 
the film title, the words underneath mean The Peter Pan Formula can help 
the 19 year old painfully growing up. The image, together with the words, 
capture the essence and juiciest elements of the film: Hansoo, using if not 
exploiting his own version of the Peter Pan formula, tries to manipulate his 
coming-of-age and refuses to grow up by melancholically craving for his 
mother. Meanwhile, his body as well as his sexual desires tell him he is step- 
ping into adulthood, and he is stuck at this bewildering state of a dilemma. 
His frame of mind is exactly what Kiley dissects in his clinical cases, in which 
people who show the Peter Pan syndrome “have lost their emotions and sim- 
ply don’t know what they feel” (Kaley 1983, 9, original emphasis). 

This close analysis of an image from the film is telling: it suggests the 
breaking down of the binary between the good and the bad, as well as the 
potential reconfigurations of Confucianism in (post)modern Korean and con- 
temporary East Asian cinema. This is not merely a manifestation of morality 
falling apart, but the possibility of the coexistence of licentiousness and filial 
piety facilitating a brand new insight of traditional mother-son bonding. The 
film manages to capture the nuances of a son who is on the verge of being 
motherless seeking maternal love from mother-like figures, which is perhaps 
on one hand pathetic but on the other hand sympathetic. The Peter Pan For- 
mula goes across the Confucianist stance of filial piety, namely the father-son 
relationship; it also addresses the numerous possibilities of human nature, and 
a mother-son relation can move beyond the realm of familism when the ele- 
ment of the sexual and the erotic comes in. In other words, lust (7) and 
respect (#) for the mother come hand in hand, which is simply beyond the 
standards and classics of Confucian teachings. Good and bad, filial piety and 
licentiousness, sympathetic and pathetic, respect and lust—all these binaries in 
the lessons of Confucius are deconstructed, and the impact is influential. As 
Palmer (1984, 90) notes, “Korea’s cult of Confucius was free of licentious- 
ness and any emphasis on sex.” The “decidedly moralistic tone of the Con- 
fucian rites” (Palmer 1984, 90) is on its surface challenged, yet given there 
are no severe attacks or critiques against Confucianism in these texts, I deem 
they are useful in offering a picture anew, providing an alternative route for 
audiences to understand Korea, Koreans, and Korean familism beyond the 
scope of Confucianism. These filmic representations, including but not lim- 
ited to Mother and The Peter Pan Formula, are important as they in one way 
or another suggest new paradigms in deciphering not only Korean films, but 
a different perception of Koreanness can hopefully be generated at the same 
time. 
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NOTES 


1. It is commonly agreed and understandable that Neo-Confucianism is another 
important discourse aside Confucianism, especially given their proximity and 
relatedness in terms of some thinking. This essay, nonetheless, is not concerned 
with the evolution of Confucianism as a way of thought, so Neo-Confucianism 
will not be taken into account in this study for the time being. Meanwhile, it is 
not to deny the impact and influence of both schools, and their similarities and 
differences are to be explored in other instances. 

2. For example, these traditional father/husband figures can easily be found in 
mainstream Korean melodramas and soap operas, in which the father/grand- 
father hit their children/grandchildren as punishment, and wives, daughters, 
and/or daughters-in-law are being abused. Feminists may find this disturbing as 
a lot of Korean women have internalized these behavioral patterns and do not 
find them problematic at all. 

3. Cho has worked with the Korean art-house filmmaker Kim Ki-duk before and 
openly admits that he has learned much from Kim during his apprenticeship. 
It is therefore not surprising that some cinematic elements commonly found in 
Kim’s trademark can be seen in Cho’s debut, such as subversive human relation- 
ships and surrealism. 
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Unbecomings in East Asian Women’s Cinema: 
Naomi Kawase, Yim Soon-rye, and Li Yu 


Mila Zuo 


In response to Simone de Beauvoir’s provocation (2011 [1949], 283) that 
“one is not born a woman, but rather becomes one,” Judith Butler’s decon- 
struction of totalizing epistemologies invested in subjectifying “woman” 
as a stable identity (including feminism) resulted in a radical sundering of 
the assumed linkages between biology, gender, and sexuality.! Butler’s con- 
cept of the performativity of gender in the canonical Gender Trouble: Fem- 
inism and the Subversion of Identity (1990, 34), which argues that “gender 
is always a doing,” also prompts corollary probes into gender’s undoing, or 
unbecoming. Acknowledging that becoming and unbecoming “woman” are 
processes with no origin or end, messily colliding with one another along a 
spectrum of delimited possibilities for the female “subject,” this chapter nev- 
ertheless entertains the potentiality of unbecoming through defiance of nor- 
mative, gendered conventions, which become legible as sociable expressions 
of femininity, girlhood, and womanhood. I am particularly interested in the 
ways in which East Asian women filmmakers (defined here as those working 
in mainland China, South Korea, and Japan) refuse disciplinary gendered 
prescriptions embedded within transnational ideologies of Confucianism and 
neoliberalism, as well as in filmic and industrial discourses of authorship. 

This chapter’s own conceptual “undoing” folds the categorical object of 
“national cinema” into a broader Asian framework that recognizes traces of 
national geopolitics and systems within transnational forces of Confucian- 
ism and neoliberalism. While much has been written about the public and 
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intimate co-constitutions of gender and nation in East Asian cinemas, for 
instance by Cui Shuqin, Chris Berry and Mary Farquhar, Rey Chow, Kyung 
Hyun Kim, Isolde Standish, and Song Hwee Lim, work still remains in 
interrogating the shared, cross-cultural formations of female “identity” in 
Asian cinema contexts.* In recent years, texts including Kinnia Yau Shuk- 
ting’s East Asian Cinema and Cultural Heritage: From China, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan to Japan and South Korea (2011); Leon Hunt and Leung Wing- 
Fai’s East Asian Cinemas: Exploring Transnational Connections on Film 
(2012); and Hyon Joo Yoo’s Cinema at the Crossroads: Nation and Subject in 
East Asian Cinema (2012) have interrogated shared or similar cultural tra- 
ditions, postcolonial legacies, economic investments, and industrial collabo- 
rations in order to locate and categorize “East Asian cinemas.” Meanwhile 
Lingzhen Wang’s edited volume C/inese Women’s Cinema: Transnational 
Contexts (2011) demonstrates the utility of transnational feminism as an ana- 
lytic through which to recover Chinese female authors across various histor- 
ical periods. Attending to the urgent, political task of recuperating female 
authorship against universal, ahistorical poststructuralist and psychoanalytic 
readings, its contributors reveal the ways in which Chinese women’s cinema 
can be understood through historicization within transnational flows of cul- 
ture, commerce, and politics. This chapter both expands upon and circum- 
scribes this conceptual scope of inquiry to discuss twenty-first-century East 
Asian women’s cinema as an analytical category. Gina Marchetti’s observation 
that, “Whether Communist or Confucian or capitalist, the women have all 
lost out on Mao’s promise of female equality” broadly applies to East Asian 
women with regard to varied broken promises of gender equity. Accordingly, 
an East Asian women’s cinema can be paradigmatically conceived of as a form 
of “minor transnationalism,” the term Francoise Lionnet and Shu-mei Shih 
assign to the transversal, lateral movements of culture by marginalized sub- 
jects which circumvent the nation-state and cross over borders and bound- 
aries.* As we await a thorough and in-depth approach to transnational East 
Asian women’s cinema, this essay provides an introductory and exploratory 
overture of three working women filmmakers (Naomi Kawase, Yim Soon-rye, 
and Li Yu) who limn new imaginary terrains, both narrative and formal, for 
women’s cinema in contemporary Japan, South Korea, and mainland China. 
Confucian values comprise a form of transnational patriarchy and shared 
geopolitics across China, South Korea, and Japan. Confucianism as an 
ethico-religious institution was widely dispersed and interpreted throughout 
Asia in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Today, the persistence of cultural 
Confucianism, if not its religious beliefs, structures everyday habitus and 
interpersonal relationships throughout East Asia. Cultural Confucianism, dis- 
tinct from religious Confucianism, is not explicitly concerned with spiritual 
metaphysics, but rather with practical prescription and social convention. 
Cultural Confucianism, for instance, prescribes an ethical doctrine for har- 
monious and virtuous sociality within the human community. Individuality 
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and selfhood exist in relation to others within five hierarchical relationships 
(ruler-subject, husband—wife, parent-child, elder brother-younger brother, 
and friend—friend). Li- Hsiang Lisa Rosenlee (2006, 48) describes the Chinese 
Confucianist becoming of woman: “It is only through occupying different 
familial, kinship roles that ‘woman’ as a gendered being is made.” The Con- 
fucian woman is not born but “becomes” through kinship performances as 
daughter, wife, and mother—thus she is located within various relationalities 
with men, namely her father, husband, and son, each of whom she is expected 
to obey as her moral superior. Whereas Confucian manhood is situated in 
the outside (waz) public sphere, proper Confucian womanhood is articulated 
through the familial duty, domestic service, and patrilineal order constituted 
within the inside (ez) sphere. 

In China, Hong Kong, and Taiwan, resurgence in Confucianist study 
and philosophy in the 1980s—1990s has been contextualized within what 
Song Xianlin (2003, 99) refers to as the era’s “culture craze” and “national 
studies craze.” Defined by John Makeham (2003, 2) as “a neo-conservative 
philosophical movement, with religious overtones,” New Confucianism is 
perceived to be the most accurate “transmitter and representative of ortho- 
dox Confucian values.” Historian Jinung Kim (2012, 548) contends that 
Confucianist beliefs persevere in South Korea’s educational practices, valua- 
tion of filial piety, as well as the “persistence of hierarchical, often authori- 
tarian, modes of human interaction.” Film scholar Hyangjin Lee (2000, 12) 
observes that “Confucian family values and sexual morality ... constitute a 
common cultural legacy [in both North and South Korea], which influences 
the perception of gender relations.” Meanwhile Nicole Freiner (2012, 1) 
asserts that “the maintenance of Confucian nationalism in Japan continues to 
influence social policy, political behavior, and the landscape of political inter- 
actions that occur in Japan.” For New Confucian scholars like Tu Weiming, 
Confucianism in the twenty-first century holds the potential to form the eth- 
ical bases of democratic alternatives; Tu also argues that adherence to Confu- 
cianist principles contributed to the rise of industrial, modernized East Asia, 
particularly because of its emphases on education and group spirit across eco- 
nomic, political, and social spheres.* According to this perspective, Confu- 
cianism as a cultural system is seated firmly within the spread of globalized 
East Asian capitalism and neoliberalism. While it is beyond the scope of this 
chapter to interrogate the differing local and national expressions of Confu- 
cianism throughout contemporary Japan, South Korea, and China, it remains 
apposite that cultural Confucianism endures through gendered pressures for 
social harmony and conformity throughout the region. 

Although Confucianism may seem ideologically incongruous with neo- 
liberalism, which advocates for free market economies and an emphasis on 
individual enterprise and self-surveillance, both worldviews twine together the 
social and the economic. Whereas Confucian self-cultivation is based in moral 
betterment, neoliberalism encourages citizens to “consume | themselves] into 
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being,” as feminist scholars Adrienne Evans and Sarah Riley contend (2014, 
9). As anthropologist Ann Anagnost (2014, 8) notes, “human engineering,” 
referring to “projects to create new kinds of subjects for political and eco- 
nomic transformation,” shores up cooperative neoliberal entanglements and 
compatible modernity projects across nations and places throughout East 
Asia. The most germane sites of contestation within neoliberalism for the 
women filmmakers in question include its ethos of becoming-through-con- 
sumption, as well as what Anagnost (2014, 17) refers to as “affective labor,” 
which “works to produce certain kinds of affect (that is, ‘service with a 
smile’), in which a focus on social skills becomes predominant.” Indeed, 
rather than being in competition, the ideological projects of Confucianism 
and neoliberalism are jointly and collaboratively invested in the transformative 
well-being of a woman’s interior and exterior. These two orders of govern- 
ance (one ethical and pragmatic, the other economic and affective) cohere 
to discipline woman as social body, inside and out. Although women have 
entered the workforce in unprecedented numbers throughout East Asia over 
the past few decades, they are also expected to govern the home—an exten- 
sion of their private selves—as well as the biopolitical management of their 
appearances in order to construct and perform their best public, smuzling, 
selves. In Butler’s terms, it is “the repeated stylization of the body, a set of 
repeated acts ... that congeal over time to produce the appearance of sub- 
stance, of a natural sort of being” (1990, 45). The naturalization of East 
Asian womanhood, styled by the performative gestures of Confucian kinship 
and neoliberal consumptive and affective labors, becomes the normative femi- 
ninity against which women are measured and evaluated. 

Nevertheless, there are those for whom a congealed substance invites 
poking, prodding, and disassembling. Indeed, there is affective glee to be 
found in the transgressive pleasures of unbecoming woman. As Héléne Cix- 
ous (1997, 169) inquires in her essay, “Sorties: Out and Out: Attacks /Ways 
Out/Forays”: 


What woman has not stolen? Who has not dreamed, savored, or done the thing 
that jams sociality? Who has not dropped a few red herrings, mocked her way 
around the separating bar, inscribed what makes a difference with her body, 
punched holes in the system of couples and positions, and with a transgression 
screwed up whatever is successive, chain-linked, the fence of circumfusion? 


In contrast with Butler’s description of an immobile “congealment” of iden- 
tity substance, Cixous offers liquid possibilities of jamming, dropping, mock- 
ing, and punching around “the fence of circumfusion.” Attending to Cixous’s 
inquiry and in pursuit of a cinematic aesthetics of feminine recalcitrance, this 
chapter analyzes the ways in which East Asian women filmmakers dismantle 
conventional gender representation and redefine modern womanhood, in 
terms of social and authorial identities. Naomi Kawase, Yim Soon-rye, and 
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Li Yu challenge the notion of best public self by collapsing false dichotomies 
of good/right and bad/wrong femininities through their portrayals of resist- 
ant feminine figures: the sexually precocious teenager, the physically unbe- 
coming girl, and the delusional woman. Notably, the three films featured in 
this essay are fixated on childhood and adolescence as periods of crisis dur- 
ing which normal processes of sexual growth are stunted by greater sociopo- 
litical forces and tragedies. In Kawase’s Futatsume no mado (Still the Water, 
2014), a young teen girl melancholically inherits the loss of an object-ideal 
that assumes a constant and immutable Japanese nation, motivating her to 
fill the void by pursuing sex with an “empty-headed” and “spineless” boy. 
In Yim’s Geunyeout muge (The “Weight” of Her, 2003), a high school stu- 
dent embodies the burgeoning unruly woman, whose comedic subversion 
and delinquent chubbiness garner the potential to upend the hetero-patriar- 
chal order, even if only momentarily. Finally, in Li’s Er cz pu guang (Double 
Xposure [szc], 2012), a young beauty clinician undergoes de-feminization of 
her exteriority as she radically reconstructs a childhood memory of her moth- 
er’s murder by her father—a trauma that gestures to the generational crimes 
against women who lived under the People’s Republic’s most powerful patri- 
arch, Mao Zedong. All three films jam heteronormativity-as-usual and kinship 
practice by decoupling love from sex and desire, and by centering on disobe- 
dient and unflial female subjects. Rather than naturally and effortlessly becom- 
ing the ideal female subjects prescribed by Confucianism and neoliberalism, 
the three female protagonists uwnbecome woman-as-docile-subject, embody- 
ing instead the feminine otherness of melancholia and aggression, unruliness, 
and nonsensical delusion. Nevertheless, in each case of apparent Freudian 
hysteria, alleged as a consequence of childhood sexual trauma, the unbe- 
coming woman seems more empowered and aligned with a truer truth, one 
beyond the dominant narrative—and a result from and reflection of her way- 
ward femininity. Whether wounded by historical trauma or by modern body 
politics, the women in these films can only become their authentic selves 
through non-compliance with the social order, an unbecoming of sorts and 
sorties. In figuring out the unbecoming woman, whose suspension of growth 
and stunted maturation is the result of an impossible negotiation between 
the state, neoliberalism, and Confucianism in the twenty-first century, the 
filmmakers showcased in this chapter are engaged with a politics of fem- 
inine discontent and an anti-social aesthetics of negative affects and formal 
insubordination. Indeed, part and parcel of a general expectation of wom- 
en’s cinema is that it is necessarily personal, sociable, and beautiful. The three 
filmmakers featured in this chapter reveal not only that this is a false and con- 
stricting assumption about women’s authorship, but that melancholia, satire, 
and bewilderment generate useful affective modalities through which we can 
impoverish the disciplinary images of proper neoliberal-Confucian femininity. 
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NAOMI KawasE: ARTIST OF MELANCHOLIC DIFFICULTY 


Naomi Kawase grew up in Japan’s Nara prefecture countryside and attended 
the Osaka School of Photography, which is now known as the Visual Arts 
College Osaka (Wei et al. 2011, 9-12). After graduating in 1989 and teach- 
ing at the school for a few years, Kawase completed an experimental short 
documentary, Nz tsutsumarete (Embracing, 1992), about her father who 
abandoned Kawase after her parents’ divorce. The film screened at the 1995 
Yamagata International Documentary Film Festival, the most prestigious 
and longest-running documentary festival in Asia. After shooting a total of 
16 documentaries, mostly personal stories reflecting on her estranged fam- 
ily and childhood upbringing, Kawase turned to 35 mm feature filmmaking. 
She debuted Moe no suzaku (Suzaku) at the Cannes Film Festival in 1997 
for which she received the Caméra d’Or prize, becoming the first Japanese 
director and youngest person to ever win this award. Since her debut, Kawase 
has become a festival circuit fixture, awarded the International Federation of 
Film Critics (FIPRESCI) and International Confederation of Art Cinemas 
(CICAE) prizes for Hotaru (Firefly, 2000), and the Cannes Grand Prix for 
Mogari no mort (The Mourning Forest, 2001). With worldwide retrospectives, 
Kawase ranks among the most celebrated East Asian auteurs such as Tsai 
Ming-liang, Wong Kar-wai, Kim Ki-duk, Jia Zhangke, Hou Hsiao-hsien, 
and Hirokazu Kore-eda whose works are shown in art museums and gal- 
lery spaces in addition to film venues. However, despite Kawase’s acclaimed 
international status, she is lesser known and celebrated in her home coun- 
try. Kawase describes her limited Japanese reception: “Those people who only 
watch Hollywood film and TV dramas find my films dzfficw/t to understand 
... Even though I received an award at Cannes, there were not many people 
coming to watch my films in Japan. Without the awards, there would be even 
less people” (Wei et al. 2011, 11, original emphasis). Refusing to dole out the 
kinds of pleasures readily found in “Hollywood film and TV dramas,” Kawase 
rejects film convention and narrative pleasure, opting instead for difficulty 
and discomfort. Affirming that observations of human life necessarily involve 
uncomfortable revelations, Kawase stated in a 1999 interview, “It is extremely 
difficult for us to observe our own life, as it involves looking into the embar- 
rassing or undesirable aspects of ourselves” (as cited in Karatsu 2009, 170). 
Such embarrassing or undesirable aspects of life are not only characterized in 
Kawase’s films, displeasure also surfaces through the director’s directing and 
aesthetic choices. 

Kawase’s films, known for their enigmatic characters, use of amateur 
actors, documentary aesthetics, and transcendental portrait of landscapes, 
challenge attempts to easily categorize or comprehend them. Her introverted 
female characters are beautiful but emotionally inaccessible, in stark con- 
trast with female characters who populate the excess economies of affective 
melodramas. As Mitsuhiro Yoshimoto (1993, 106) contends, Japanese mel- 
odramatic cinema, popularized during the post-World War II era, addressed 
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“a disparity between modernity and modernization.” As he explains, Ozu 
Yasujiro’s films for the Shochiku Company exemplified a particular genre of 
women’s films “labeled as ‘Ofuna flavor’—warm, sentimental, subscribing to 
myths of basic human goodness, romantic love and maternal righteousness” 
(as cited in Yoshimoto 1993, 106). According to Yoshimoto, melodrama as 
a classical genre has disappeared from contemporary Japanese cinema. How- 
ever, inasmuch as Ozu’s legacy and influence endures, the sentimental also 
remains a vital affect in Japanese cinema. We can, for instance, locate the 
melodramatic in the embodied performances of actors. Rie Karatsu (2009, 
176), for example, writes that Kawase “values subtle, realistic expression in 
emotion rather than the standard melodramatic acting usually required by 
mainstream films and dramas,” a preference that has on occasion generated 
tension between the director and her formally trained actors. Kawase and The 
Mourning Forest actress Machiko Ono “admit|ted| that there | was] profes- 
sional tension between them,” a conflict that culminates onscreen when the 
elderly Shigeki (Uda Shigeki) pushes nurse Machiko (Ono) out of his room 
(Karatsu 2009, 176). According to Karatsu (2009, 176), the forceful push 
was a “subtle way of showing the tension that existed between Kawase and 
Ono,” reflecting “the director’s mood” within the diegesis. Gesturing to an 
aggressive impulse within Kawase’s work that is generally unremarked upon 
in critical appraisals of her work, Karatsu compares this moment of violence 
to a scene in her documentary Tarachime (2006) in which Kawase’s great 
aunt cries after the two have an argument. Similarly, in Nanayo (2008), a film 
about a young Japanese woman who moves to Thailand, a new male friend 
physically attacks Saiko (Kyoko Hasegawa) when she attempts to intervene 
in a Thai family dispute. Embodying the act of looking, female characters 
in Kawase’s films are often punished for overstepping intimate and personal 
boundaries, a repeated motif in Kawase’s films that conveys her aversion 
towards spectatorial/critical overreach and sense of mastery over her films. 
Using bromidic notions of exotic Japaneseness to explain her films, review- 
ers for Western publications misunderstand Kawase’s work. Peter Bradshaw 
(2014) uses the terms “Zen calm” and a “healing gentleness” to refer to her 
use of silence, stillness, and landscape. Clarence Tsui (2017) refers to the 
“empty enigmas” and “exotic mysticism” of Futatsume no mado (Still the 
Water, 2014). Other critics seem exhausted by Kawase’s spiritual and mysti- 
cal themes. Maggie Lee (2014) scathingly criticizes Stell the Water’s “exoti- 
cized celebration of Japan’s folkloric traditions,” which she contends “reaches 
a patronizing and risible point when she stages Isa’s final hours like a tour- 
ist cultural performance,” while Donald Clarke (2014) similarly refers to 
“a degree of mystical baloney” in the film. Critics fixate on the seemingly 
inscrutable and esoteric aspects of Kawase’s films while overlooking the 
director’s deliberate use of difficulty, refusal, and what Noél Burch (2014, 
122-138) has termed “structures of aggression.” Such structures constitute 
provocations premised on surprise, discomfort, and a rejection of coherence. 
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Many of her films do, in fact, produce a kind of “cold shoulder” emotionality, 
defiantly refusing to re-produce the kind of feminine warmth, compassion, 
and likability associated with the “Ofuna flavor” of Ozu’s women’s cinema. 
Indeed, her films do not bear the cinematic equivalent of the neoliberal “ser- 
vice with a smile,” and are thereby perceived by reviewers as anti-social and 
unfriendly cultural objects. Moreover, Kawase’s use of jarring cuts between 
scenes of nature and cityscapes, along with long, discomforting pauses and 
silences between lines of dialogue, generate a formal displeasure that agitates 
the viewer’s experience of otherwise beautifully picturesque landscapes. Sur- 
facing most visibly in her recent feature film, Stc// the Water (2014), Kawase’s 
violent punctuations throughout the film reveal the ways in which the film- 
maker proposes an alternate spectatorship premised on fraught emotionality 
and complex indexicality. 

Kawase’s self-proclaimed masterpiece is set in the Amami islands, a terri- 
tory placed under post-World War II American occupation and control for 
a period of nearly 30 years (1946-1972). The contemporary story centers 
on the budding affections and eventual sexual consummation between 
Kaito (Murakami Niir6), a young teen boy who is perversely fixated on his 
divorced mother, and Kyoko (Yoshinaga Jun), a young teen girl whose own 
mother is dying of a mysterious terminal illness. At the beginning of the film, 
a tattooed male corpse washes ashore. Death and sex entwine as the sight of 
his body awakens complicated feelings of passion, lust, and desire in the two 
high school students. Kyoko persistently pursues Kaito, asking the shy young 
man to have sex with her. But she is also passively cruel to him, deliberately 
making herself more cumbersome as his bicycle passenger, and joking with 
her parents about Kaito being “empty-headed” and “spineless.” An equally 
unknowable and unsympathetic character, Kaito erupts into hysterical, jealous 
outbursts about his mother’s intimate relations with strange men. Meanwhile 
Kaito’s anxieties about the sea, which he describes as “alive” and “sticky,” 
along with his repeated refusal of Kyoko’s affections, betray a castration 
anxiety about, and disavowal of, female genitalia—which is also “alive” and 
“sticky.” The young characters’ passive aggressive and anti-social tendencies 
are mirrored in the difficult character of the film, which uses violence to push 
away spectatorial empathy and identification. 

Rather than directly addressing the island’s history and twentieth-century 
American presence, the film depicts a communal depression and its various 
manifestations, an unacknowledged affective inheritance of occupation. Freud 
(2009, 19-36) explains that melancholia is the result of an object-loss that is 
not consciously registered but nevertheless results in a shattering impoverish- 
ment of the ego and self-respect as it seeks to internally reconstitute the loss 
within the self. Whereas Kaito behaves in a classic melancholic manner, Kyoko 
embodies both melancholia and mania in her ambivalent, yet dogged, pursuit 
of Kaito. Mirroring the characters’ depressive states, the film generates a mel- 
ancholic engagement insofar as it, as Freud explains, “cannot see clearly what 
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it is that has been lost” (Freud 2009, 21). That is, although Kawase avoids 
clear explanations for the characters’ behavior as well as for Kyoko’s mother’s 
sickness, we witness the symptoms of an unnamed, and uv-nameable, prob- 
lem that belongs to a historical heritage that looms beyond frame and screen. 
Rather than zaming the American occupation of the Amami islands, Stz/l the 
Water instead internalizes the loss of an ideal object (the historically intact 
and continuous Japanese nation-state) and re-produces its loss. It does so by 
first enacting melancholia through the pathological behaviors of its young 
inheritors in the narrative. Second, the film’s melancholia becomes sadistically 
reconstituted as graphic depictions of violence, inciting depressive and melan- 
cholic spectatorial reaction. 

In two separate scenes, Kawase shows the ritualistic slaughter of goats 
whose dying moments we witness onscreen. After establishing shots of the 
Amami coastline and sea shrouded in nighttime fog, Kawase suddenly cuts 
to a close-up of a goat hanging from a tree with its neck exposed. A hand 
with a sharp razor enters the shot and abruptly slices into its neck, creat- 
ing a wide red gash. Evocative of Jeannette Sloniowski’s description (2014, 
162) of the opening sequence in Un Chien Andalou (Luis Bunuel, 1929) 
in which a woman’s eyeball appears to be sliced open, “the slashing has the 
effect of coming from nowhere. It is an extraordinarily violent act that the 
film renders with almost medical realism.” Thick, red blood pours down as 
the goat bleats helplessly, and in another close-up shot we see its hoofs tied 
with rope. Although the man responsible for the slaughter, glimpsed in inti- 
mate close-up, does not appear to possess malice (he even mutters softly to 
the goat as it dies), this 80-second sequence is difficult to look at, particularly 
with no narrative setup. Plunged inside a scene of un-simulated death, the 
spectator is put off by the sight, finding herself not quite zmszde the film, but 
instead next to it with wariness and tense apprehension. Again, Kawase penal- 
izes the act of looking, which 1s established in her previous films as a feminine 
act (looking as feminine gesture), an association also present in Un Chinen 
Andalow’s opening scene. Later, Kawase will reclaim the act of looking onto 
death as a moment of auteurist self-definition. Nevertheless, this disorienting 
opening scene generates a bleak emotional shading—a depressive mood—that 
looms over the rest of the film. 

Kawase introduces a central tension and complexity surrounding the epis- 
temological values of sight and vision, challenging the ocular premise upon 
which we take pleasure in cinematic arts, while using the indexicality of cin- 
ema to comment on the illusionary possibilities of living. The audience 
receives a possible explanation for Kawase’s literal cut 24 minutes into the 
film. Kyoko says to a shaman caring for her mother, “I cannot understand 
my mother’s suffering.” The shaman replies, “Because there is no body ... 
but her thoughts remain in the world.” Attaching a metatextual question 
to a metaphysical proposition, Kawase challenges the processes of spectato- 
rial empathy, reminding us that, “there is no body” but rather re-presented, 
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mediated images of bodies. Attachment to the body is false because it does 
not exist. Only “thoughts” and “images” remain in cinematic experience and 
in the world. Yet, the actual extinction of goat life onscreen performs the 
boundaries and limitations of this idea. 

In contrast with Georges Franju, whose infamous slaughter of cattle in Les 
Sang Des Bétes (Blood of the Beasts, 1949) visualizes humanity’s cruelty and 
brutality, Kawase uses death to approach metaphysical questions about bod- 
iliness, spirits, and souls. However, analogous to the ways in which Blood of 
the Beasts may deny the spectator “the comforting, secure position of docu- 
mentary knowledge and mythical objectivity,” as Sloniowski contends (2014, 
177), Kawase’s un-simulations of animal death, mini-documentaries within 
the film, deny the spectator the affectively safe positionality assumed to be 
part of the fictional cinematic experience. Furthermore, Kawase’s graphic vis- 
ualization of animal suffering signals the filmmaker’s refusal to be seen as a 
gentle and pleasant Japanese female filmmaker. To wit, Kawase adopts a filmic 
mode of address that can be considered as an unpopular antithesis to the 
kawat (cute), an aesthetic form that dominates what Christine R. Yanos refers 
to as Japan’s “pink globalization” and cute-cool cultural production.® In so 
doing, Kawase’s anti-kawaz forsakes the ease of mass global consumption for 
a more onerous and complex confrontation with the local and the mystical. 

To begin her film with a graphic scene of real violence indicates Kawase’s 
interest in producing immediate impact using discomfort and difficulty. The 
film’s second ritualistic goat sacrifice serves an explicit narrative function as 
well as giving insight into Kawase’s authorial self-perception. Appearing at 
the film’s midway point, a scene occurs in which Kyoko is forced to acknowl- 
edge her mother’s inevitable death by witnessing a goat slaughter intended to 
cure her mother.° While Kyoko’s father helps the old shaman tie up the goat 
and shave its neck in preparation for the sacrifice, Kaito appears unnerved 
and asks, “How long is this going to take?” Meanwhile, a crouching Kyoko 





Fig. 1 Kyoko (Jun Yoshinaga) as Kawase’s diegetic alter-ego stares defiantly at death 
in Still the Water (Futatsume no mado, Naomi Kawase, 2014) 
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stares wide-eyed at the goat’s face as it dies, mirroring the spectator’s gaze 
(see Fig. 1). Actress Yoshinaga Jun’s fixed, unblinking stare and calm pro- 
nouncement that “the spirit has left” stand in stark contrast with the embod- 
ied reactions of the standing men, who have all turned away from the goat. 
This image of looking, unlike the aforementioned punished acts of looking, 
is a declarative statement of Kawase’s own boldness as a woman author to 
face disconcerting and painful subjects. Simultaneously, the image allows us 
to confront the epistemological and ontological thresholds whereby looking 
cannot grant us any deeper insight into what occurs on the other side of life. 

Somewhat similar in tone to the films of Korean director Kim Ki-duk, who 
has been associated with the cinema of cruelty for scenes depicting sadistic and 
sadomasochistic acts, violence towards animals, and bodily torture, Stell the 
Water uses violence to theorize a cruel ethics of spectatorship. Steven Choe 
(2007, 70) suggests that Kim’s cinematic cruelty, which earned the director 
many impassioned critics as well as fans, brings us closer to the boundaries of 
alterity by reminding “the spectator of his or her status as an embodied view- 
ing subject and vulnerability as a finite being.” Utilizing the sequences with 
the goats to punctuate her explorations of the life cycle, Kawase foregrounds 
the complex indexicality of her image-making, tearing a wound through the 
fabric of her fictional film through which we may glimpse a “real” event— 
finitude. The forced sight of real death creates trauma for the viewer, against 
which empathy for diegetic characters wanes but a greater ethical crisis and 
recognition of our “vulnerability as finite beings” swells. As a “docile cultural 
subject,” to use Roland Barthes’s term, receiving the image, the spectator can- 
not distinguish between Kawase’s studium, her intentions, and the image’s 
bruising and uncoded punctum, as both seem to converge in the image’s 
wounding effect/affect (Barthes 1981). Returning to Kawase’s own remark 
that Japanese audiences find her work “difficult,” Jennifer Doyle’s questions 
(2013, 4) regarding art and difficulty become apposite: “Does a feeling come 
from inside the spectator or from the artwork? Does an artwork represent feel- 
ing? Whose: the artist’s or the viewer’s?” Are the spectators of Still the Water, 
witnesses of animal death, responsible for our own feelings? Do we hold 
Kawase responsible for inducing these feelings inside of us? 

The aforementioned Western critics clearly hold Kawase responsible for 
provoking such difficult feelings. Derek Elley’s frustration (2000) is palpable 
in a review that describes Kawase and her films as “willfully obscure and arro- 
gantly dismissive,” and “ham-fistedly deliberate and annoyingly tentative.” 
Kawase’s films are perplexing because her films host seemingly incompatible 
tendencies, for instance pairing a slow cinema pacing with violent imagery, 
and juxtaposing the beauty of landscape with the cruelty of people. Bradshaw 
attests to the Cannes audience’s response to Still the Water: 


It is difficult ... to know what to make of two separate moments showing two 
separate goats being slaughtered, in explicit closeup [szc|. Perhaps it is all part of 
the rhythm of life on the island—but many in the auditorium covered their eyes, 
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and audiences may wonder why the poor goats are not entitled to this quietist 
non-molestation of nature. (Bradshaw 2014) 


Having already described the film as “Zen,” and “gentle,” Bradshaw finds 
it “difficult” to reconcile Kawase’s still landscapes with her violent gestures, 
unable to answer the film’s latent question, “Does not cruelty and violence 
coexist with nature and beauty?” In posing this question, we return to the 
violent American occupation of the Amami islands, whose name itself means 
“beautiful (or peaceful, friendly) rule.” The disruptive American occupation 
forcibly severed the territory from the mainland, producing an object-loss 
of national ideal and unity, and resulting in material devastations and mel- 
ancholic affects. Exploring such affects, Kawase presents and then disturbs 
a touristic gaze of the semitropical islands (as we see in a condensed way 
with the opening sequence of the shoreline followed by the first goat sacri- 
fice), reminding the viewer of a historical loss that is unconsciously re-mem- 
bered by the island’s descendants and transferred onto ambivalent libidinal 
attachments. As the American occupation of Amami resulted in economic 
devastation, one resulting consequence was the forced migration of young, 
able-bodied men and women. Of the women, many were “forced into pros- 
titution” to Okinawa, according to Robert Eldridge (2004, 37). Viewed 
through postcolonial optics, Kyoko’s restless and ambivalent sexuality charac- 
terizes her as a melancholic descendent of the exiled women of Amami from 
whom sexuality was extracted, commoditized, and forcibly decoupled from 
kinship practice and love. Kyoko’s lack of romantic feeling and admiration for 
Kaito, even as she initiates sexual contact with him, mirrors this dissociation. 
While reviewers keen on Kawase’s work focus on the beauty of her com- 
positions, her still and quiet acts, and her subdued approach to revealing 
character interiority and motivation, few attempt to understand her inter- 
est In aggression and provocation of frustration. Meanwhile Kawase’s critics 
also overlook the generative quality provoked by her films’ difficulty, which 
expands our limited conceptions about tone, mood, and sensibility in regards 
to women’s cinema. In other words, both sets of critics hew to the false myth 
that women filmmakers are tacitly interested in creating pleasant, nice, and 
sociable films—which we can interpret as a form of benevolent sexism that 
reinforces Confucian gender hierarchy in film reception cultures. This pre- 
scriptive myth exposes the need for a critical space with which to address the 
antagonistic, aggressive, and difficult structures of aggression that may under- 
gird women’s filmmaking—particularly as these same qualities are touted in 
praise for the highly valued works of East Asian male auteurs like Kim Ki-duk, 
Takeshi Miike, and Park Chan-Wook.’ While the cruel films of Kawase’s 
male peers are praised for their depictions of “cool” masculinities and vio- 
lent acts, melancholic films like Stsll the Water openly confront the difficul- 
ties and discomforts of mediated violence as it pathologically mourns for the 
loss of an object it does not, and perhaps cannot, name. Kawase’s films, like 
Still the Water, thereby bestow an aesthetic of feminine “cool,” an anti-kawam 
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femininity that refuses decorous sociality and mannered behavior, opting 
instead to gaze upon the uncomfortable and unknowable aspects of sex and 
death. 


YIM SOON-RYE AND COMIC UNRULINESS 


Although less internationally known than Kawase, Yim Soon-rye is one of 
the most prominent women directors of the Korean New Wave and the “386 
generation,” a group born in South Korea during the 1960s who attended 
university during the 1980s democratization and benefited from the govern- 
ment’s ten-year Cultural Development Plan (1991-2001) to support local 
cultural production.® Yim studied filmmaking and cinema theory at the Uni- 
versity of Paris 8 and earned a Master’s degree with her thesis, A Study on 
Kenji Mizogucln. After her overseas education, Yim returned to South Korea 
to make fiction films, beginning with the 1994 short film Waujungsanchaek 
(Promenade in the Rain) about a woman in her thirties waiting for her blind 
date to arrive at a movie theater. Setting the tone for Yim’s authorial sensi- 
bility, which includes a warm affection towards socially marginalized charac- 
ters and attention to the quotidian, the short film won the Grand Prize and 
Press Award at the First Seoul International Short Film Festival. As a result, 
the festival’s host, Samsung Entertainment Group, agreed to finance Yim’s 
first feature on any subject of her choosing, which became her 1996 debut 
film Saechingu (Three Friends) about three aimless young men who must find 
alternate life paths after being denied acceptance into university. Because Yim 
focuses on young men who have ostensibly failed to fulfill various masculine 
expectations, Lee Yoo-ran (2008, 27) refers to “Lim | szc| Soon-rye’s self-con- 
sciousness as a female director” because she “approaches the feminist issue in 
a roundabout way through a ‘story about men.’” Yim’s following film, Waz- 
kiki beuradeoseu (Waikiki Brothers, 2001) continues to explore masculinities 
in crisis. However, her interest in women burgeoned when she produced the 
2001 documentary Areumdaun saengjon (Keeping the Vision Alive—Women 
in Korean Filmmaking), a project that allowed her to interview Park Nam-ok, 
the first feature Korean filmmaker, best known for her sole feature film 
Mimang-in (The Widow, 1955) about a Korean War widow who falls in love 
with a younger man.” Notably, Yim turned her attention to female subjects in 
two subsequent films, the short film Geunyeour muge (The “Weight” of Her, 
2003) and feature film Wurisangae choegout sungan (Forever the Moment, 
2007). 

The “Weight” of Her appears as the first film in the South Korean omni- 
bus Yeoseot gae ui siseon (If You Were Me, 2003), funded by the Korean 
Human Rights Commission, a national advocacy organization committed to 
“the fulfillment of human rights in a broader sense, including dignity, value 
and freedom of every human being” (Introduction: About the Commission, 
n.d.). Segments explore disability, sex crimes, the discrimination of foreign 
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migrants, pressures to learn English, and biases surrounding physical appear- 
ances. Yim’s contribution is a subtly satirical exploration about contemporary 
social pressures on young women to be beautiful. 

Set in an all-girl’s high school, the opening sequence establishes the stakes 
of feminine beauty as the female teacher instructs her class that, “Body 
care is the most important priority for girls” and that, “a nice appearance 
will lead to job opportunities.” Yim’s opening tracking shot across stu- 
dent desks becomes a visual tease, overlooking our female protagonist— 
an overweight and homely teen girl—to settle upon a two-shot of conven- 
tionally attractive Korean girls. Yim’s camera thereby simulates the searching 
look of the spectator and his or her conditioned hyper-attentiveness to con- 
ventional feminine beauty. It is not until the second scene that we recognize 
Cho Sun-kyung’s singular importance, as she applies eyelid tape to make her 
eyes appear larger in the girls’ bathroom. Afterwards, when her male Eng- 
lish teacher notices that her eyelid tape impairs her ability to see, he comes 
over to her and tells her to lose some weight, a comment that garners a few 
laughs from the class. When she defiantly responds, “Don’t pick on me, your 
belly’s no joke either,” her quick comeback earns an even bigger laugh from 
her classmates, an unruly feminist appropriation of laughter that punctures 
the teacher’s heterosexual, masculine authority. Nevertheless, the teacher 
has the last word: “Doesn’t matter how men look. You’re the ones with the 
problem.” Yim’s short film undermines this dominant attitude by revealing 
the underwhelming rewards associated with beauty capital. Yim’s critique of 
the social discrimination against “un-beautiful” girls surfaces through vari- 
ous sequences in which beautiful women become commodity objects, valued 
solely for their outward appearances. By so doing, Yim exposes the overval- 
uation of female beauty and deflates the neoliberalist imperative of feminine 
“body care.” 

Throughout The “Weight” of Her, displays of beauty and beauty labors are 
depicted as droll and absurd. In one scene, a pair of tall, thin Korean women 
in shiny white latex uniforms stand outside a mobile phone store, advertis- 
ing its latest technological wares. A few bystanders walk past without both- 
ering to stop or look, but Sun-kyung pauses to observe the scene and, 
seduced by what she sees, begins to dance along with the two women. The 
promotional models, enthusiastically dancing and twirling their hair in uni- 
son, are framed in distanced medium and long shots. Yim’s composition, 
emphasizing the absentee audience, produces a comical effect as it shows 
the women’s energetic labor as unproductive surplus. Moreover, the models’ 
indistinguishable appearances in latex, becoming human approximations of 
brand new cell phones, satirize the image of beauty conformity. In another 
scene, Sun-kyung’s mom, who refuses to pay for her eyelid surgery, tells her 
daughter that she could starve for ten days at home and perhaps her eyelids 
would fold on their own. Sun-kyung’s sister, shown trying to lose weight in 
several humorous scenes, takes “diarrhea pills,” Yim’s ironic commentary that 
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the “technologies of sexiness,” to borrow Evan and Riley’s term (2014), in 
fact belie “ugly” bodily processes, and unappealing and uncomfortable cor- 
poreal acts. Remarking on neoliberalism’s perpetual self-making, Evan and 
Riley (2014, 12) assert that “the female middle-class, economically active, 
neoliberal consumer is always at risk of failing, so that neoliberal femininity 
becomes an ongoing process, which women and girls may never complete.” 
Underscoring the ceaseless incomplete-ability of neoliberal femininity, Evan 
and Riley (2014, 9, original emphasis) reiterate Zygmunt Bauman’s assertion 
that “this | neoliberal] context suggests freedom and choice, in which the sub- 
ject should ‘become what one 1s.’” Criticizing this prescriptive becoming as an 
authentication of self, Yim nevertheless confirms the reality of beauty’s mznor 
biopolitical advantages. 

In addition to “body care,” the female students are also preoccupied with 
finding employment. Sun-kyung inquires after a part-time job at a local con- 
venience store but is summarily ignored when a pretty fashion student comes 
in to apply for the same job. In another scene, students line up in front of 
prospective employers who decide whether or not to hire them after gradua- 
tion. The male interviewers only ask questions about their appearances: “Why 
don’t you get lasik surgery?” “You’re very pretty.” “How tall are you?” “How 
long until your braces come off?” The nature of the jobs they are applying 
for is undisclosed and the girls’ skills and merit are unexamined, since none 
of this matters to the hiring agents. When Sun-kyung is asked to take off her 
sunglasses during the interview, revealing her recent double-eyelid surgery, 
everyone in the room erupts in laughter, suggesting the fruitlessness of her 
neoliberal beauty efforts. Although the laughter is at Sun-kyung’s expense, 
it also reveals her potentially subversive role as an “unruly woman,” a “rule- 
breaker, joke-maker, and public, bodily spectacle” who, according to Kath- 
leen Rowe (1995, 12), can reappropriate her own bodily image from the 
male gaze and destabilize gendered power dynamics by unapologetically 
brandishing her uncooperative, alternative femininity. However, we do not 
see Sun-kyung step into this empowered role, and after this sequence, we 
abruptly depart from her storyline in order to join a group of pretty host- 
esses at a karaoke club, whose work depends on maintaining their attractive 
appearances in order to provide pleasing company to male clients. The older 
Madame assigns each of the club’s male patrons, who we see on CCTV mon- 
itors, to her staff of young women. This time, the surveying gaze is turned on 
men’s bodies, who we discover are the interviewers from the previous scene. 
Using derogatory designations like “dot-face,” “jerk,” and “the fat one,” the 
Madame exercises a discursive form of empowerment that utilizes the male 
body for ridicule. 

In Yim’s diegetic portrayal of contemporary South Korea, both unattrac- 
tive and beautiful women face limited employment options. Even beautiful 
women, like the promotional models, convenience store applicant, and kara- 
oke hostesses, appear consigned to service industry jobs. Nevertheless, as 
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the karaoke Madame demonstrates, women can also find ways to carve out 
moments of hostility, using mockery and ridicule, to flatten men’s power 
over them. The liminal moment before the hostesses meet their male patrons, 
wherein the surveying gaze is reversed to deride men, is pregnant with the 
potential to level out gendered power dynamics and deflate masculine ide- 
als, demonstrating Rowe’s contention (1995, 19) that, “When women make 
jokes about men, they invert—momentarily—the social hierarchy.” Although 
the inversion is temporary, it nevertheless offers comic escape and relief from 
implacable pressures to acquiesce to masculine power and the neoliberal 
injunction to please. 

Yim’s final feminist appropriation of laughter is embedded in the film’s 
closing credits. A camera dollies back from a scene Yim is directing with 
Sun-kyung as a bystander approaches the set. He assumes that the tall man 
behind the camera is the director, then asks in disbelief, “The fat lady is 
the director?” as the camera pans over and shows Yim speaking to her crew 
members. Uplifting, light jazz music with tinkering piano, synth beats, and 
horns accompanies the credits, functioning as abstracted authorial laugh- 
ter. It resumes after the man’s bewildered question, revealing Yim’s carefree 
response to the man’s surprise. Recognizing the intimate affective entangle- 
ments between laughter and anger, Rowe (1995, 7) suggests that, “To deny 
women active participation in the mechanisms of the joke as well as in those 
of spectatorship is to replicate our culture’s historical denial of women’s anger 
as an available and legitimate response to the injustices they experience.” 
Yim’s own response to injustice is encoded within the space of a “joke-with- 
in-a-joke.” The man attempts to pivot from his own misrecognition to render 
Yim’s body into a spectacle of fatness, but his “joke” is outdone out by Yim’s 
rejoinder. Her final joke asserts that, indeed, “the fat lady” zs the empowered 
film director. In this sequence, Yim, in her own words, is able to “dispel the 
myth of filmmaking as a glamorous activity” and “show that it is seriously 
hard work often involving long hours and extreme conditions” (Mayer 2012, 
61). At the same time, the man’s ridiculing joke about Yim’s weight allows 
her to “overrid|e] the perception of what a film director ‘looks’ like,” as she 
states, dispelling male-centered assumptions about the profession (Mayer 
2012, 61). Through this coda Yim conveys that unruly and unbecoming 
women can also find professional success and satisfaction, regardless of male 
approval. Moreover, Yim’s final “joke” demonstrates the function of feminist 
humor, not only to posit and privilege the female spectator who can relate to 
the un-/mis-recognition of women’s work, but Yim’s reappropriation of the 
joke also importantly acts as an agential gesture of self-definition. If Kawase’s 
agential self-definition is captured by Kyoko’s impertinent stare unto death, 
Yim’s authorial statement is embedded in the filching of a joke. It is not only 
that Yim turns the joke around, thereby rendering visible the ignorance of 
the male passerby in the final punch-line, it is also the form of Yim’s response 
that matters. Her deft non-linguistic response through cinematic technique 
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(a slow pan that shows Yim in the middle of directing accompanied by a 
timely burst of playful non-diegetic music) reasserts her command of cine- 
matic language and apparatus as author (see Fig. 2). 

Following The “Weight” of Her, Lim continued to examine unruly women 
in her third feature U1 saengae choego-u1 sungan (Forever the Moment, 
2007), an ensemble film about the South Korea’s women’s handball team. 
The women go on drinking binges, crash their vehicles into men who have 
wronged them, imbibe illegal steroidal tonics, and brawl with other athletes. 
Based on actual events from the real-life team’s 2004 Olympic loss to Den- 
mark, Yim explores Jack Halberstam’s notion (2011, 2) that “losing, forget- 
ting, unmaking, undoing, unbecoming, not knowing may in fact offer more 
creative, more cooperative, more surprising ways of being in the world.” 
Ending the film on the team’s loss, Yim triumphantly depicts the moment 
with the camera craning back as non-diegetic orchestral music swells and the 
team takes a collective bow. Yim splices in documentary clips of the actual 
players and the coach who appear teary-eyed but proud, reframing their 
team’s loss into a more profound and deeply felt sense of belonging. For- 
ever the Moment proposes that if masculine domains, for instance the field 
of male-dominated sports, claim winning as a model of strength, then los- 
ing and unbecoming offer an alternate ethics of feminine worldliness envis- 
aged around decolonizing power and reconsolidating communal attachments 
through loss, and even failure. 

In addition to exploring the unruliness of unbecoming women and recu- 
perating loss as worthy subject matters, Yim has demonstrated in recent years 
an adeptness in generic commercial storytelling, for instance the investiga- 
tive journalistic thriller Jeboja (The Whistleblower, 2014), as well as a dis- 
tinct artistic sensibility, as evinced in the surrealistic and dreamy Sowa hamgge 





Fig. 2 Yim Soon-rye renders her labor as a woman author visible in the end credits 
of The “Weight” of Her (2003) 
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yeonghaenghaneun beom (Rolling Home with a Bull, 2010), a disorderly film 
that interweaves dreams within dreams to the point where the narrative itself 
unbecomes by the end. 


Li Yu: DANCING IN GENERIC HANDCUFES 


Bearing some similarity to Yim Soon-rye as well as renowned Hong Kong 
director Ann Hui, mainland Chinese filmmaker Li Yu oscillates between 
mainstream genre film and art-house cinema. Like Hui, Li also began her 
career in television. At 16 years old, she began working as a TV presenter for 
variety shows and children’s programs for a local station in Shandong prov- 
ince, but left after she “realized how there’s hardly any authentic news being 
broadcast on TV,” as she mentioned in a 2011 interview (Tsui 2011). Li fur- 
ther remarked, “It’s all made up to conform to what the government needs.” 
Li then relocated to Beying to work at the current affairs show Life Space for 
Chinese Central Television (CCTV), which began as a “platform for testing 
whether we could tell the truth” (Tsui 2011). According to Li, once gov- 
ernment officials heard of the show, it became “just another ordinary pro- 
gram playing the same main melody” (Tsui 2011), referring to zhuxuanlii 
(main melody) propagandistic media required and financially supported by 
the Chinese government. Li subsequently turned to narrative cinema, writing 
and directing China’s first lesbian film, Jingnian xiatian (Fish and Elephant), 
which premiered at the 2001 Venice Film Festival without prior permission 
from the Chinese government. After the film won the Venice Elvira Notari 
award, an official reprimanded Li and informed her she must submit her 
scripts to the State Administration of Radio, Film, and Television (SARFT) 
in advance of exhibition (Tsui 2011). In 2007, Li again provoked the state 
with her film, Pzmgguo (Lost in Beying) by premiering the film at the Venice 
Film Festival prior to making the SARFT’s suggested edits (equaling around 
15 minutes of the film being cut out). Since 2007, however, Li has contin- 
ued making films in mainland China, and has increasingly gained the approval 
of both the SARFT and filmgoing audiences. Li’s four collaborations with 
Chinese A-list superstar Fan Bingbing to date have helped soften the state’s 
disciplinary stance on the filmmaker, in addition to lending Li a new level 
of public recognition and visibility. Li’s most recent film, Wanwu shengzhang 
(Ever Since We Loved, 2015), a Bildungsroman about a male medical stu- 
dent, even debuted at second place at the box office, following the Holly- 
wood feature Furious 7 (James Wan, 2015). Although Li is often noted for 
her precarious relationship with the SARFT by critics and scholars, her grow- 
ing status as a leading commercial filmmaker in China deserves more aca- 
demic attention. Although crowd-pleasing, Li’s recent films offer critically 
salient perspectives on gender and class subordination in contemporary Chi- 
nese society. Although frequently eclipsed in critical and academic discourses 
by Sixth Generation male filmmakers like Jia Zhangke, Wang Xiaoshuai, and 
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Lou Ye, Li has nevertheless remained in the international spotlight. Despite 
her accomplishments, some in the industry may still regard Li’s profession as 
a female filmmaker itself as unbecoming. Li notably recounts, “Many produc- 
ers told me that girls with a pretty face should act and not direct. Nobody 
would fund my projects, so I sold my house to make my first film” (Nafus, 
nd.),*” 

Despite her exceptionalism in a male-dominated profession, Li’s repeated 
spectacularization of female sexuality is occasionally viewed by scholars as 
incompatible with feminist desires to see empowered women protagonists 
onscreen. Writing about Fish and Elephant, Hong yan (Dam Street, 2005); 
and Lost in Being (2007), Cui Shugin (2011, 229), for instance, contends 
that Li “oscillates between her concern for women’s issues and for audience/ 
market reception,” using female sexuality to “serve both ends.” Cui also 
notes that Li reinscribes marginality within hegemonic structures, ultimately 
reinforcing patriarchal logics and tradition. Thus Cui questions Li’s status as 
a feminist filmmaker because her female characters are frequently disempow- 
ered, doubly through the subordinating male gaze and diegetically by the 
brutality of male characters. Since the time of Cut’s writing, however, Li has 
directed three additional features (Guanyin shan | Buddha Mountain, 2010]; 
Erct baoguang |Double Xposure (sic), 2012]; and Ever Since We Loved, 2015) 
featuring female leads who actively refuse to comply with masculine desires 
and normative social convention. Moreover, as mainland Chinese filmmakers 
are subjected to the SARFT’s censorship policies, a close analysis of Double 
Xposure reveals the ways in which Li buries deep feminist allegories concern- 
ing social problems facing modern women within her genre films. 

Allegory functions as an open secret in Li’s three recent films. Turn- 
ing to the melodrama, thriller, and coming-of-age Bzldungsroman in recent 
years, the filmmaker demonstrates the ways in which a female author work- 
ing under censorship and state scrutiny is, in her own words, “dancing with 
hands cuffed” (Tsui 2011). Similar to the ways in which Czech New Wave 
filmmaker Vera Chitylova inscribed a subterranean feminist allegory within a 
socialist morality tale in Sedmikrasky (Daisies, 1966), produced and banned 
under a communist regime, Li also disguises her feminist intentions through 
a form that is spoken to many, yet understood by few (Lim 2001, 46). In 
Bliss Cua Lim’s analysis of Dazszes, she defines allegory as a “mode [which] 
lends itself to selective revelation, making certain meanings available to those 
attuned to its forked expression” (2001, 46). This description aptly describes 
Li’s most complex and misunderstood film to date, as Double Xposure is full 
of forking plot twists and genre-blending conventions that distract the spec- 
tator from its deeper ideological commentary. A synopsis by Peter Tieryas 
(2014) encapsulates the winding film as “a murder mystery locked in a mind 
twist that becomes a melodrama fading in surrealism only to rediscover itself 
as a daughter—father bonding film.” Widely panned and misunderstood, Dou- 
ble Xposure’s narrative schizophrenia constitutes another kind of difficulty 
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that speaks to Li’s resistant female authorship. Like Kawase, Li repudiates 
mastery over her work. In contrast with Kawase’s structures of aggression, 
Li’s production of cinematic difficulty does not provoke embodied discom- 
fort, but rather, an intellectual distantiation through which Li approaches the 
fragmentation of postmodern Chinese identity. If the formation of identity 
is like cinema itself, as Iain Chambers (2008, 25) describes, “a labour of the 
imagination, a fiction, a particular story that makes sense,” then a nonsen- 
sical story destabilizes the imagined fictions upon which we construct and 
understand identity. The unreasonable narrative twists and turns of Double 
Xposure approximate the nonsensical or blurred identity categorizations sur- 
rounding Chineseness itself, which exceeds simple national, geographical, 
linguistic, or cultural classifications. Advocating for the category of “Chinese- 
ness” to be “undone, negated, and cancelled out, whenever the boundaries 
between ‘Chinese’ and ‘non-Chinese’ become blurred or non-sensical,” Ien 
Ang (2013, 18-19) suggests that the undoing of “Chinese” identity, particu- 
larly in cases of diasporic negotiations of identity, creates room for other kinds 
of engagement enabled by leaving one’s identity “ambiguous, indefinite, and 
undecided.” Double Xposure, however, allegorically demonstrates the extent 
to which modern-day mainland Chinese identity is also “ambiguous, indef- 
inite, and undecided.” By rendering the audience complicit in the psychic 
unraveling and unbecoming of its Chinese female protagonist, Double Xpo- 
sure uses nonsensicality to trouble and “undo” clean significations of femi- 
nine Chineseness as it ostensibly coheres within the disciplinary frameworks 
of Confucianism and neoliberalism, both of which promise to render cogent 
an ethical and successful female subject. Li thereby draws upon difficult imag- 
inative labors in order to unsettle what it means to be both “Chinese” and 
“woman.” 

Song Qi (Fan Bingbing) works as an administrative assistant at a cos- 
metic surgery clinic alongside her plastic surgeon boyfriend Liu Dong (Feng 
Shaofeng). After discovering that her best friend Xiao Xi (Huo Styan) and Liu 
Dong are having an affair, she strangles Xiao Xi to death and buries her body 
in the courtyard. The first half of the film follows the generic conventions of a 
typical crime thriller, replete with feminine rivalry, sensational sex scenes, and 
moments of surreal horror to theatricalize Song Qi’s guilty conscience. Mid- 
way through the film, Song Qi realizes that she has been living through an 
extended psychotic breakdown as a result of a surfaced memory of her father 
killing her mother when she was a child. At this point, the spectator realizes 
that she too has partaken in Song Qi’s psychotic delusions and taken them to 
be “real.” The film’s second half reveals that the traumatic kernel plaguing 
Song Q1’s psyche is her mother’s murder, a narrative she attempted to rewrite 
and repopulate with people in her adult life. Flashbacks are embedded within 
flashbacks, and the story grows increasingly complex. The sheer amount of 
story and plot compressed into one hour and forty-five minutes is incredible. 
Nevertheless, Li’s narrative of excess and splintering nonsensical plotline 
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fittingly captures the impartial, incomplete, and contradictory nature of fem1- 
nine identity in modern China. 

The incoherence of Chinese feminine identity in the post-Mao post-WTO 
era is, in part, a result of ambivalent attitudes towards female sexuality stem- 
ming from fundamental conflicts between a socially conservative state and 
a permissive globalized market. Mao Zedong denounced and campaigned 
against Confucianism as a feudal system, enacting a statist feminism in the 
process that brought women into labor and production spheres. In fact, 
women were “liberated” from one patriarchal structure (Confucianism) only 
to be subjugated by another (the Communist Party state). Moreover, in the 
post-Mao era, concomitant with the decline of state feminism, a Chinese 
feminist public finds itself “[p]|oised uneasily in between the two masculine 
forces of the state and the market,” as Mayfair Mei-hui Yang explains (1999, 
64). Chinese women now perform neo-Confucianist roles as virtuous wives, 
mothers, and daughters through neoliberal constraints, for instance, via com- 
pliance with heteromasculinist desires for more “liberated” (visible) forms 
of feminine beauty and sexuality. According to Gary Xu and Susan Feiner, 
the beauty economy (meinii jingjz) constitutes one of two of the “most suc- 
cessful and most productive economic sectors in China” (the other being 
real estate), with reported annual profits of 176.2 billion yuan ($21.3 bil- 
lion USD) (as cited in Xu and Feiner 2007, 309). Leading the plastic sur- 
gery mania as “Asia’s Mecca of cosmetic surgery,” to borrow Xu and Feiner’s 
phrasing (2007, 317), South Korea has become the cosmetic surgery locus 
for women and men, where thousands of Chinese women flock every year. 
Moreover, as Xu and Feiner (2007, 310) contend, the “attempts of Chinese 
women to refashion themselves in terms of Western beauty standards rep- 
resents a transformation of the communist ideal of woman as producer into 
the neoliberal image of woman as consumer that epitomizes Western afflu- 
ent society.” The shift from producer to consumer defines the neoliberal pro- 
ject of self-making, and Western affluence is transcribed unto the beautiful 
(upgraded) Asian body. Deconstruction of the female body is literalized in 
the modern, clinical space of the cosmetic surgery center in which Song Qi 
works, representing one of the 16 million people currently working in Chi- 
na’s beauty industry. Advanced digital reimaging software allows clients to 
dis-embody and witness their spectacular transformations into specimens of 
generic beauty, as Song Qi assembles appearances using “Audrey Hepburn’s 
lips” and “sparkling fox eyes with wide eyelids.” Brenda Weber (2009, 4) 
observes in her study of makeover TV that in order to be truly “feminine,” 
one must be “hyper-gendered” to overwrite the “false signifiers enunciated 
by the natural body.” Weber’s contention dovetails with Bauman’s descrip- 
tion of neoliberalism as that which enables its subject to “become what one 
is.” In postsocialist China, after an era of Maoist “genderless ideology” and 
“asexual consciousness,” to borrow mainland feminist Li Xiaojiang’s descrip- 
tors (1999, 269), these ideals have also proliferated with the aggressive return 
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of femininity and import of neoliberal, Westernized beauty standards. Rank- 
ing third after the USA and Brazil with more than 1 million annual opera- 
tions, Chinese women are going under the knife in record numbers to graft 
imported Western beauty ideals, like “Audrey Hepburn’s lips,” onto their 
bodies. 

Played by the stunning Fan Bingbing, who many Chinese suspect has also 
undergone cosmetic surgery, Song Qi displays several feminine looks, each of 
which correlates with various states of consciousness (false, authentic, awak- 
ened). Specifically, Song Qi reveals three different appearances corresponding 
with the time before her psychotic breakdown, the period during her psy- 
chosis, and after the breakdown when she recalls the uxoricide and awakens 
from her delusions. During her psychosis, Song Qi is hyper-attentive to her 
appearance, reapplying lipstick at work and frequently purchasing beauty 
products, acts which prompt her (imaginary) boyfriend to ask if she plans 
on opening a beauty store. Forming a conventional beauty habitus, her con- 
formity to feminine standards and employment as a beauty practitioner are 
correlated with Song Q1’s false consciousness and inhabitance in an imagi- 
nary world. After she imagines asphyxiating her best friend to death, Song Qi 
reapplies her lipstick in the mirror, a reassertion of her innocence vis-a-vis her 
consenting hyper-gendered femininity. Whereas Song Qi’s childhood inno- 
cence is marked by her “authentic” appearance with long, straight black hair 
and unmade-up face, her final appearance seems entirely unmotivated by the 
demands of the narrative. Rather than serving the narrative, Song Qi’s final 
look is illustrative of Li’s abstracted interest in the fragmented and fractured 
polyvalence of Chinese femininity (see Fig. 3). 

After Song Qi visits her father’s urn in a secluded cave and sees a vision of 
her mother and father, whose ghostly spirits are now together and reconciled 
in death, Song Qi dives into the water and takes off a black wig to reveal 
a shock of short, white-blond hair—a stunning departure from her previous 





Fig. 3 Song Qi’s (Fan Bingbing) feminine masquerade in Double Xposure (Li Yu, 
2012) is a symptom of her false consciousness and inhabitance in an imaginary world 
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feminine looks. Indeed, Song Qi’s final “nonsensical” appearance (see Fig. 4) 
evokes the white-haired protagonist in the Chinese revolutionary model 
opera Baz mao nii (The White-Haired Girl, 1950), about a young peasant 
woman who flees to the mountainside to escape her landlord’s unwanted 
advances, only to return, white-haired, with her fiancé after the Communist 
army has liberated her village.'! As one of the “iconic first works promul- 
gated on the founding of New China” in Paul Clark’s words (2008, 161), 
The White- Hatred Girl coincides with the birth of Communist China. Anal- 
ogously, Song Qi’s new appearance signifies a rebirth in “amniotic” fluids 
within a hostless womb, an unbecoming of a woman that coincides with her 
conscious realization about her mother’s brutal murder at her father’s hands. 
Double Xposure presents a bleak perspective on Chinese generational sins 
against wives and mothers through a psychological allegory that gestures to 
China’s own repression of historical traumas. There is barely anything known, 
for instance, about the sexual and gendered crimes that occurred during the 
Cultural Revolution when girls and women underwent mass displacements, a 
subject actress-director Joan Chen explores in Tzan Yu (Xiu Xiu: The Sent- 
Down Girl, 1998). Song Qi’s radical transformation subsumes the personal 
into the political, while refiguring history, propaganda, and myth “nonsensi- 
cally” into a new iteration of the “white-haired girl” who, rather than being 
liberated by Communist revolution, 1s emancipated from a false feminine life 
through the conscious recognition of her personal traumatic historicity. Song 
Qi’s participation in the beauty industry at the beginning of the film thereby 
illuminates the phantasms of Chinese femininity as a pliant masquerade and 
superficial facade. As a neoliberal beauty worker, Song Qi encouraged exterior 
transformation of the facial surface at the expense of interior excavations of 
intimate histories. Undoing the alleged instability of Chinese feminine iden- 
tity, Li’s white-haired girl emerges from violent deviations from the Confu- 
cian kinship system, and an abnegation of neoliberalist transformation. 





Fig. 4 In contrast with the feminine facade in the mirror, Song Qi reveals her actual 
“nonsensical” appearance 
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When Song Qi reunites with her brother-in-law, Liu Dong, on the beach, 
a liminal threshold between worlds, she takes off her hat and asks him if he 
thinks she looks “strange.” As they embrace, a mirage of city skyscrapers and 
buildings appears over the ocean, as onlookers cheer and wave to the illusion- 
ary vision. Metaphorizing Song Qi’s newfound ability to distinguish between 
truth and delusion, the scene also displays the seductive image of modernity 
and commercial enterprise, of which neoliberal femininity plays a significant 
industrial, affective, and social role in post-reform China. Song Qi’s final 
embodiment of femininity, however, is one that eschews the image of the 
modern Chinese woman, forging an androgynous appearance that challenges 
market-driven images of feminine beauty, as its new construction splits from 
her inherited physical appearance. Her strange look therefore declares Song 
Qi’s severance from her genetic lineage as well as her detachment from the 
demands of the beauty market—her final act of unbecoming. 


Copa: UNBECOMING WOMEN BECOMING 


East Asian women directors Naomi Kawase, Yim Soon-rye, and Li Yu envis- 
age conditions of possibility for unseemly, indecorous femininities to breach 
patriarchal expectations of womanly conduct. Generating images of corporeal 
disobedience, Kawase, Yim, and Li negotiate representations of girlhood and 
womanhood against Confucianist, neoliberal, and male-directed images of 
women, revealing femininity in multiplicity and the implications of unbecom- 
ing women in the global age.!* In addition to producing novel representa- 
tions of indecent girlhood and womanhood, Kawase, Yim, and Li also resist 
clarity, linearity, and expected cinematic pleasures—opting rather to produce 
uncooperative authorships and disobedient film forms. In pursuit of cinematic 
representations that jam sociality and their attendant pleasures, this essay 
examined the ways in which East Asian female filmmakers dismantle conven- 
tional gender representation while also redefining aesthetic form. Through 
structures of aggression, comic unruliness, and generic allegory, the films of 
Kawase, Yim, and Li demonstrate the ways in which “unbecoming women” 
in contemporary East Asian women’s cinema offer new kinds of being-in-the- 
world and modes of engagement with cinematic un-femininities. 
Problematizing Gilles Deleuze’s concept of transformation towards new 
planes of becoming, of which “becoming-woman” signifies a crucial de-di- 
chotomizing step, and in defense of feminist politics situated in identity and 
subjectivity, Rosi Braidotti (2002, 82) urgently reminds us that, “in order to 
announce the death of the subject, one must first have gained the right to 
speak as one.” This step away from Butler’s deconstructive project is as crit- 
ical as the undoing and unthinking of gender. Indeed, as women filmmak- 
ers (who constitute the minority in all national cinema contexts) continue to 
struggle for their “right to speak”—in this case, the right to produce cine- 
matic representation—they are also positioned to articulate new modes of 
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“becoming women” through film form and content. Braidotti (2002, 39) 
writes, “Fantasies, desires and the pursuit of pleasure play as important and 
constructive a role in subjectivity as rational judgment and standard political 
action.” As the films of Kawase, Yim, and Li demonstrate, cinema can pro- 
vide seductive visions of unbecoming women through neoteric becomings of 
undisciplined bodily expression and affective engagement. The point of con- 
tact between unbecoming and becoming 1s, in the end, simply a matter of the 
imagination. 
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NOTES 


. See Butler (1990, 1993). 
. See for instance Cui (2003), Berry and Farquhar (2006), Chow (1995), Kim 


(2004), Standish (2000), Lim (2006). 


. See Lionnet and Shih (2005, 1-26). 

. See for instance Tu (1996). 

. See Yano (2013). 

. In addition to being “tough” on her audiences, Kawase has also admitted to 


being a “tough task-master” with her actors. In Still the Water (2014), she 
confined actress Makiko Watanabe to a hospital bed for four days before 
shooting her death scene (Nangiana 2016). 


. Indeed, hostility towards Kawase is overwhelmingly voiced by Western male 


critics. Adam Cook’s blog post on IndieWire accuses Kawase of copying Hiro- 
kazu Kore-eda’s style: “is Cannes’ pool of female filmmakers so shallow that 
they’d sooner go with a surefire miss than something that will steal the spot- 
light from the boys’ club” (Cook 2015)? 


. Alternate spellings of her name include Lim Soon-rye, Im Soon-rye, etc. 
. According to Yim, the question she was asked most frequently in her early 


career was, “Why do you talk about men?” to which she responds, “It wasn’t 
that I had no interest in women’s issues, but I didn’t think I had to talk about 
women just because I am a woman. I wanted to talk about society, the wide- 
spread violence in Korean society” (Lee 2008, 53). 

Li also relayed this information to me during our interview. See Li and Zuo 
(2014, 73-76). 

I am grateful to Gina Marchetti for sharing this astute connection with me. 
For a broad encyclopedic introduction to women filmmakers working in China 
and Japan since the 1920s, see Wei (2011). 
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Between Real and Unreal: Representability 
and Auteurship in Queer Hong Kong Cinema 


Zoran Lee Pecic 


“Stanley Kwan is the first prominent filmmaker in the Chinese-speaking world 
to have come out openly as gay,” notes Song Hwee Lim in his chapter on 
the well-known Hong Kong director (2006, 153). In his analysis of Yang + 
Yin: Gender in Chinese Cinema (Nansheng niixiang: Zhongguo dianying zn 
xingbie, 1996)—a documentary made by Stanley Kwan (Guan Jinpeng) in 
which the filmmaker professes his sexual orientation—Lim notes that Kwan’s 
coming out in his own film is more than merely a (public) statement of per- 
sonal sexual choice. Rather, Kwan’s self-outing is a “performance ... ambiv- 
alent in attitude, indirect in manner, and complex in meaning,” where the 
personal and autobiographical elements become inextricable from the “issues 
of gay identity politics in a Chinese context” (Lim 2006, 153). Here, Lim 
notes that Kwan’s coming out is more than a conventionally straightfor- 
ward journey from a closeted and thus “stifling” homosexuality to an open 
and “liberating” homosexuality. It is also a political act that “foregrounds 
the significance of Kwan as the first openly gay director in Chinese cine- 
mas” (Lim 2006, 153). In other words, if the documentary serves as a start- 
ing point in Kwan’s career as a “gay director,” his ambivalence about and 
repudiation of the “gay director” persona complicates the notions of what 
constitutes a gay film and challenges ideas of representability of queerness. 
According to Lim, Kwan’s “refusal to be pigeonholed as a gay director sign- 
posts the problematics of gay identity politics in a Chinese context while 
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paradoxically underlining his significance as the first prominent gay director in 
the Chinese-speaking world” (2006, 178-179). 

In this chapter, I focus on the complexities of queer representation in 
Hong Kong cinema, as I argue that what is significant about queer independ- 
ent cinema in Hong Kong is the close correlation between the private lives 
of directors and the themes explored in their work. For whilst Stanley Kwan 
is one of the most established queer/gay Hong Kong directors—the direc- 
tor/photographer Yonfan (Yang Fan) could perhaps also be placed in this 
category—the “burden” of queer representation is not restricted just to the 
realm of mainstream filmmakers.! Independent filmmakers in Hong Kong 
face similar challenges, albeit they are, according to Helen Hok-sze Leung, 
“less resistant to the label and more forthcoming about their sexual identity, 
politics, and relation to queer cinema” (2012, 527). This, however, does not 
suggest that independent filmmaking is grounded in visibility and the trans- 
parency of an openly gay identity. Rather, it is the proximity of the directors’ 
private and public lives that informs their work. Thus, if Stanley Kwan serves 
as a prime example of a mainstream gay director, queer independent auteurs 
such as Scud (Danny Cheng Wan-Cheung) and Kit Hung (Hong Rongjie), 
who have produced deeply personal films, go beyond what Lim terms “the 
burden of representation” (Lim 2006, 41). Interestingly, by fully embrac- 
ing the personae of “gay directors” these filmmakers subvert the label alto- 
gether in that their films, although highly autobiographical, feature elements 
that undermine the genre of “gay cinema” as well as autobiography itself. In 
this chapter, I wish to emphasize selected films by these two auteurs, in that 
Scud and Kit Hung both produce works that synthesize the personal and the 
public as well as the real and the unreal. This allows them to challenge the 
idea of a gay cinema, despite their notable embracement and proclamation 
of a gay identity. What is significant about the two directors’ cinema is the 
way the element of fantasy feeds into literary and cinematic traditions that 
are not unique to (queer) Hong Kong or Asian Cinema. Whilst Kafka, the 
main character in Scud’s 2010 film Amphetamine (An fet ta ming), takes 
his name from Haruki Murakami’s 2002 magical realist novel Kafka on the 
Shore, Hung’s 2009 feature Soundless Wind Chime ( Wu sheng feng ling) makes 
a direct reference to musical song and dance numbers in Tsai Ming-liang’s 
1998 feature film The Hole (Dong). “The investigation of filmic possibilities 
to explore and engage fantasy and reality in relation to desire,” notes Barbara 
Mennel, “creates a space for the contravention of conventional heteronorma- 
tive filmic representations” (2012, 57). Looking at US and German lesbian / 
feminist art-house cinema from the mid-1980s, Mennel notes that these films 
“search for a cinematic language to speak about psychic life outside of heter- 
onormative assumptions by blurring the boundaries between fantasy and real- 
ity in their narratives” (2012, 57). Scud and Kit Hung make similar use of 
fantasy, only to push against the boundaries of cinematic gay self-representa- 
tion in Hong Kong. By contesting the representability of the label “gay,” 
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Scud and Kit Hung usher in a new aesthetics in Hong Kong queer filmmak- 
ing, where sexual identity is only one of numerous themes explored in their 
work. In effect, by refusing to give queerness a prominent position, these two 
filmmakers expose the limits of gay representability itself. 

Although the primary emphasis of this chapter is the works of Hong 
Kong-based directors, it is important to take into account wider regional 
movements and developments in East Asia, allowing us to situate and 
relate queer independent Sinophone filmmaking more broadly. “The Jap- 
anese genre of the ‘pink’ film,” writes Andrew Grossman in his preface to 
Queer Asian Cinema: Shadows in the Shade (2000), the first anthology on 
queer Asian cinema in English, is “a veritable industry of usually heterosex- 
ist erotica sometimes tinged with political undertones” (2000, xvii). Pink 
films are usually low-budget, low-production value films that feature les- 
bian images aimed primarily at heterosexual male audiences. Yet, Grossman 
notes, these films are “rarely democratic and more abstractly symbolic than 
socially semiotic in terms of their content,” that nonetheless can be viewed 
as “posit|ing| a problematizing homosexuality that is apart from easily 
defined social movements” (2000, xvii). In addition to the genres of manga 
and anime, which also feature lesbian-themed content aimed at heterosex- 
ual male audiences along with male homoeroticism written by and for het- 
erosexual women, Japanese queer cinema witnessed its “gay boom” in the 
1990s, in which we saw a proliferation of gay (male) films that were typi- 
cally aimed at the broader mainstream, bourgeois, heterosexual audiences. 
Although less political and more melodramatic, these films cannot easily be 
framed either in terms of a Western gay liberation sexual politics or cultural 
sexism and misogyny (Grossman 2000). Rather, what is significant about 
this cinema is its imaginative transgressiveness that does not rely on “West- 
ern” notions of identity politics and civil rights. South Korea, on the other 
hand, has only recently seen a proliferation of films that feature homoerotic 
entanglements and desires. Whilst Park Jae-ho’s Broken Branches ( Naezllo 
heureuneun gang, 1995) remains one of the earliest and most significant 
queer films of South Korean cinema—Kim Su-hyeong’s Ascetic: Woman and 
Woman (Geumyok: yeojawa yeoja, 1976) could be said to be the first lesbian- 
themed South Korean film—it is only during the 2000s that Korean cin- 
ema witnessed a surge in commercial, mainstream portrayals of homoeroti- 
cism (Cagle 2007). Lee Joon-ik’s King and the Clown (Wang-u1 namja, 
2005), Yoo Ha’s A Frozen Flower (Ssanghwajeom, 2008) and, most recently, 
Park Chan-wook’s The Handmaiden (2016) are perhaps the most notable 
examples of the commercial and critical success Korean big-budget cinema 
has had in its portrayal of explicit homoeroticism. However, it is the burgeon- 
ing field of independent queer Korean cinema, with a range of works that 
defy representations of “alternative” sexualities as well as the entire notion 
of “gay cinema,” that appears to offer the most nuanced and challenging 
films on queer desire and queer intimacy. Lee Sang-woo’s Mother Is a Whore 
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(Eommaneun changnyeoda, 2011) and Father is a Dog (Abeojineun Gaeda, 
2012) deal with dysfunctional families, whilst Kim Kyung-mook’s Stateless 
Things (Jultak dongshi, 2011) portrays social, ethnic, and national marginali- 
zation in Seoul, South Korea. Both directors turn the attention away from 
melodrama and towards a social critique of contemporary South Korea, tak- 
ing a queer look at the nation, class struggles, and the political discourses of 
modernity and progress. 

Before I begin my in-depth look at the two Hong Kong independent 
directors’ output, I want to stress the significance of transnationality of queer 
Hong Kong cinema, for although Stanley Kwan, Scud, and Kit Hung are all 
Hong Kong-based directors, their output is heavily reliant on international 
LGBT film festival circuits and broader online viewership (Lim 2006, 2014). 
The notion of transnationality in Chinese cinema has been explored in sev- 
eral in-depth studies (Lu 1997; Berry and Farquhar 2006). Others have put 
forward the concept of the Sinophone as an element that fractures the idea 
of “China” and recodifies Chineseness in a way that calls into question the 
unity of the nation without dismissing the close linguistic, cultural, and eth- 
nic links between the PRC, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and the diaspora. Focusing 
on the numerous Chinese accents in Ang Lee’s 1992 film Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon, Shih notes that “the linguistic dissonance of the film regis- 
ters the heterogeneity of Sinitic languages as well as their speakers living in 
different locales” (2007, 4). This, she argues, “engenders and validates ... the 
heteroglossia of ... the Sinophone: a network of places of cultural production 
outside China and on the margins of China and Chineseness, where a his- 
torical process of heterogenizing and localizing of continental Chinese cul- 
ture has been taking place for several centuries” (2007, 4). Lu’s notion of the 
Sinophone, on the other hand, is one which includes Greater China which, 
he writes, “is not necessarily a monolithic, colonial, oppressive geopolitical 
entity, or an intrinsically conservative concept. Neither is Sinophone cultural 
production from the margins an inherently postcolonial, counterhegemonic 
discourse” (2007, 163). Sinophone cinema, therefore, is a cinema whose con- 
nections lie within as well as outside the PRC. As for queer studies and the 
studies of non-normative sexuality, when considered “outside its conventional 
relationship to francophone and Anglo-American literatures and literary stud- 
ies,” they exhibit the potential to denaturalize “various origin narratives, such 
as ‘home’ and ‘nation’” (Eng et al. 2005). This goes against the self-centricity 
of European and North American definitions of what constitutes queer sex- 
uality. By remaining vigilant to the assumptions of framing a “non-Western” 
encounter with queer culture and politics as purely an imitation, a delayed 
repetition, of Euro-American discourses of gay/lesbian identity, we can 
challenge the notion that queer visibility is merely a Western import, a pre- 
sumption that marginalizes non-Western sexual practices and consigns them 
prefixes such as “premodern” or “unliberated.” Hong Kong queer cinema 
resists the codification of the practices that do not conform to the Western 
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developmental notions of “coming out” as homophobic or non-progressive. 
Similarly, it challenges the definition of sexuality in terms of temporality, 
where the closeted pre-gay subject becomes aware of his or her homosexu- 
ality and works his or her way to the recognition and liberation of his or her 
homosexual desire. Put together then, the Sinophone and the decentralized 
studies of queerness offer exciting new ways of interrogating Chinese queer 
cultures that are both localized as well as transnational. By emphasizing its 
transnational elements, we can position queer Hong Kong cinema in a con- 
text that takes it beyond the borders of Hong Kong. Queer Hong Kong cin- 
ema is very much global, as it depends on the markets, circuits, and modes 
of distribution outside of its territories. Yet, these films are made by Hong 
Kong-based filmmakers, whose contexts, themes, and characters, if they are 
to appear intelligible, require familiarity with the local and the regional. Thus, 
the emphasis here is on the interconnectedness of the local and the global. 

As a final introductory note, whilst Scud and Kit Hung are typically 
labelled “queer auteurs” (Leung 2012; Pecic 2016), the figure of the auteur 
continues to be a highly contentious one, as evidenced by the recent resur- 
gence of scholarship on the relationship between authorship and film (Maule 
2008; Sellors 2010; White 2015). In the introduction to their edited vol- 
ume The Global Auteur: The Politics of Authorship in 21st Century Cinema 
(2016), for instance, Seung-hoon Jeong and Jeremi Szaniawski propose the 
“latest reassessment of the film auteur as ‘global’ auteur because, if auteur- 
ism has validity in this global age, it may express itself in the way film direc- 
tors, old and new, capture the zeitgeist in a multi-layered and faceted world, 
overtly or covertly” (2016, 1, original emphasis). Emphasizing the diversity 
of ideological, philosophical, and political positioning of cinema around the 
globe, the editors note that “cinema is now the most vulnerably attentive, 
yet active respondent to global capitalism and digital convergence, but unlike 
other media, it also generates (sufficient attention to) auteurs who can sus- 
tain critically meaningful or artistically transformative stances” (2016, 6). 
Accentuating the global matrix of discourses on film, the editors argue that 
the political potential of film “enables us to better understand the immanent 
plane of political positions and ideologies around cinema, which might not 
be effectively accessible when only looking at films under other, apparently 
more trendy rubrics such as art cinema, film festivals, transnational media, 
etc.” (2016, 6). My emphasis in this chapter is on the figure of the Hong 
Kong auteur as a global phenomenon, yet whose Sinophonicity is highly sen- 
sitive to local contexts, as it reaffixes the cultural space of Hong Kong out- 
side the national framework of both Hong Kong and the PRC. Whilst Scud’s 
work emphasizes the particulars of Hong Kong everyday life, the spatiality of 
Hung’s feature takes it beyond the borders of “Greater China.” In Sound- 
less Wind Chime, the protagonist travels from Beying to Hong Kong to Swit- 
zerland and ultimately back to Beying. In addition, Hung’s references to the 
cinemas of Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Taiwan in the film affirm his status as 
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an auteur whilst acknowledging the pan-Asian roots of those very Sinophone 
cinematic traditions. This is seen most vividly in the figure and the persona 
of Li Xianglan (born Yoshiko Yamaguchi and later Shirley Yamaguchi), a film 
star and a pop singer in the 1930s and 1940s China. Later in the chapter, 
I will highlight Li’s career as a transnational icon whose pan-Asian identity 
positions her not within the Chinese but rather within Sinophone cinema. 
Hung?’s citation of Taiwanese cinema showcases the workings of intertextual- 
ity in the region, emphasizing the significance of viewing queer Hong Kong 
cinema through a transnational and a global lens. 


THE REAL AND THE UNREAL IN AMPHETAMINE (2010) 


The Mainland-born Hong Kong director Scud is well known for not being 
shy about proclaiming his sexual identity on or off screen. In his second fea- 
ture film Permanent Residence (Yongyiu juliu, 2009), a life story of a young 
gay man who pursues a relationship with a heterosexual man, the protago- 
nist, who has now become a filmmaker, confesses in an interview that he is 
working on two new art films—one called Amphetamine and the other Life 
of an Artist. Besides this obvious self-reference, the entirety of Permanent 
Residence is based on Scud’s own life. Even the voiceover is narrated by the 
director himself, effectively removing any doubt as to the assumption that 
his film is an autobiography. Leung notes that despite the clear link between 
the self-representation of filmmakers such as Scud and the overall themes of 
their work—which adds to their image as “gay directors”—there exists other 
elements “that shed a more complex light on the relation between author- 
ship, gay lives, and queer cinema” (2012, 528). She notes that Scud’s tactics 
of exchanging roles with his actors on and off camera “tease audiences into 
blurring the line between the sensationalist fictional representations on screen 
and the context of everyday life” (2012, 528). In the following section, I 
expand this argument by focusing on Scud’s film Amphetamine—which was 
nominated for the Teddy Award at the 2010 Berlinale—not because it chal- 
lenges, via explicit depictions of nudity and violence, the mainstream audi- 
ence’s perception of a “gay film.” Nor do I wish to explore its blurring of 
the lines between gay self-representation and the “reality” of gay life. Rather, 
I wish to emphasize Amphetamine as a film that echoes what Ackbar Abbas 
argues are the “problems of spectatorship” in Hong Kong cinema. Focus- 
ing on Wong Kar-wai’s films in particular, Abbas notes that the fast-moving 
images in Wong’s films serve as a means of engaging affectively and visually 
with the ever-changing cultural space of Hong Kong. These “dislocations and 
discontinuities” within the space of Hong Kong work as a “space of disap- 
pearance” (Abbas 1997, 27) where the “act of looking” itself becomes prob- 
lematized, defying an “objective or “distanced” perspective that merely runs 
the risk of “fixating” both the present and the past in already-existing modes 
of representation. Furthermore, Amphetamine also ushers in an element 
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of the fantastic to the realist mode of representation of queerness in Hong 
Kong. In other words, whilst Scud employs the notion of estrangement 
which emphasizes the reality of the film’s context, its dreamlike storyline and 
somewhat implausible plot add an element of fantasy that pushes the realis- 
tic border to its limits. Thus, Scud’s tactics involve teasing the audience; he 
abrades the limits of queer representation by including in the film himself as 
a “queer auteur” and his “true” life story as well as his characters’ personal 
struggle with childhood trauma, drug addiction, and repressed homosexual- 
ity. In short, these tactics make his film a theatrical staging that defies realist 
traditions. 

Amphetamine begins with a visually stunning, slow motion shot of Kafka, 
the main character, who stands on what appears to be a Hong Kong roof 
ledge, wearing only a pair of angel wings. Shot in a cool, blue palette, the 
slow-motion scene features a low-angle shot of Kafka, positioned as Michel- 
angelo’s David, as he extends his arms and ostensibly jumps into the dark, 
cold water. Significantly, behind him is a panorama of Hong Kong. Inter- 
spersed between the opening shot and the next scene are flash-forwards to 
critical moments in the film, such as Kafka’s screaming as a result of gang 
rape, family pressure, and drug use. The next scene presents us with the other 
important character in the film, an openly gay Australian businessman, Dan- 
iel, whose introduction parallels the 2008 Financial Crisis, which is explic- 
itly mentioned in the film. Thus, whilst the first scene introduces an element 
of the supernatural/fantastical, the second scene situates the film firmly 
within Hong Kong reality. This is compounded in the following scene with 
the first instance of the estrangement effect, in which we find Kafka being 
offered money for sexual services by an American man in the men’s changing 
room.’ The Hong Kong audience may recognize the man, who also speaks 
Cantonese, as the well-known and influential film critic Paul Fonoroff. Here, 
not only is a public swimming pool presented as a cruising site but this ele- 
ment of the “real” is combined with an element of the “unreal”—we as the 
audience are reminded that this is a feature film, the comic element being a 
cameo presence by a well-known personality of Hong Kong cinema. In addi- 
tion, Kafka’s initial reluctance to accept the offer—he is meant to serve as 
a “straight” character—is overcome by his dire financial situation, blurring 
the boundary between homo and hetero. Thus, Scud does not place the film 
within the sphere of “gay cinema,” in that the use of cameo appearances acts 
as a reminder that this is a fictional piece, despite the public reputation of its 
director. 

Scud’s film employs multiple flashbacks and flash-forwards that disturb lin- 
ear time, problematizing the temporal logic of a progressive narrative. More- 
over, the film’s estrangement effects in the form of cameo performances by 
Paul Fonoroff and Scud himself (he serves Kafka in the video shop) prevent 
identification with the characters and create a distance between the viewer 
and the film. This is seen in one of the numerous “shower scenes.” After the 
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couple experience their first kiss, Kafka is seen taking “Ice” during which he 
talks to his ailing mother and promises to wear his “suit” next time he talks 
to her. The reference to the suit works as a foreshadowing of his encoun- 
ter with Daniel, which occurs in the following scene in the public swimming 
pool. The minute-long scene in the swimming pool showers, during which 
both men’s bodies are displayed and gazed at by both the viewers as well as 
the two characters, places Amphetamine firmly within the “gay film” genre. 
Here, classical music is played prominently, lending the scene a certain artistic 
status, elevating the men’s lean and muscular bodies to a level almost equal to 
Michelangelo’s David. However, whilst the scene may appear to be set to cul- 
minate in intercourse between the men, it ultimately ends with Kafka walking 
out of the shower whilst Daniel stands looking longingly over his shoulder. 
Much in line with Leung’s previous arguments, Scud teases Daniel as well as 
the viewers by thwarting his (and the viewers’) expectations. The “teasing” 
is not simply an act of playing tricks with the audience. It is a conscious tac- 
tic of alienating the audience from the film by creating a space in-between 
the viewer and the character. This space allows for a more nuanced investiga- 
tion of queerness, in that the two characters are not simply “gay men” who, 
despite their differences, are destined to be together. This space is symbol- 
ized by the inclusion in the film of the unfinished construction of Stonecut- 
ters Bridge, where only the final connecting elements are missing. As Daniel 
remarks, “Maybe when the bridge meets, there’ll be no gap between us.” 
What, we may ask, is this gap? 

In Scud’s film, Kafka’s sexual identity is “unsettled”—whilst he is in a 
heterosexual relationship, he is not averse to performing homosexual favors 
for money. This is seen in the most “heterosexual” scene of the film, dur- 
ing which Kafka has intercourse with his girlfriend, whilst his mind appears 
to be set on Daniel. Here, I do not wish to emphasize Kafka’s “queerness” 
or the “fluidity” of his sexual identity. Rather, I argue that Scud’s tactic of 
complicating the relationship between the viewer and the film lies not in his 
refusal for his characters to take on a specific gay identity. Instead, he links 
class to sexuality. Whilst Daniel is an openly gay man who is proud of his sex- 
uality, he is also a successful businessman who knows what he wants. As Kafka 
perceptively tells him, “Buying whoever you crave, chasing whoever you 
fancy. Money really is power.” Here, Kafka repositions Daniel’s and his own 
sense of self in relation to his economic capital, sidelining sexual identity and 
placing emphasis on wealth. The juxtaposition of Kafka and Daniel is seen 
in the contrasting scenes of Kafka’s proud telling of his father’s work on his 
childhood home and Daniel’s luxurious apartment overlooking Hong Kong. 
Here, Kafka exclaims, “It’s like heaven after passing through hell,” to which 
Daniel replies, “For many, a big company is already heaven.” Whilst these 
scenes foreground the social and financial differences between the men, they 
also speak to the sexual and power relations inherent in them. After failing to 
appear for the music concert at the Asia World Expo, for which he is derided 
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by Daniel, Kafka offers sexual favors as reparation: “I'll stay with you tonight 
as compensation,” which Daniel gladly accepts. Kafka’s subsequent attempt 
to reconcile with Daniel is unsuccessful, not merely because of the class dif- 
ference between the two but because this gap is filled with childhood trauma 
and drug addiction, which is seen in the dream sequences where the gang 
rape figures as a defining moment in Kafka’s life. Here, Kafka’s childhood 
trauma leads to drug addiction which in turn leads to the widening of the gap 
between the men. These “realist” elements are Scud’s means of refusing to 
unite the two men, as it appears that despite the palpable attraction between 
them, the outer circumstances stand in the way of the fulfilment of their rela- 
tionship. However, by merging the real and the unreal, Scud explores queer- 
ness in a new way; for although drugs work as a means for creating a gap 
between the two men, due to Kafka’s addiction and the effects resulting 
from it, they also allow for a connection between them. The film’s dreamlike, 
drug-induced quality accentuates the “unrealness” to a new degree. 

One of the early examples of the film’s fantastical mode is Kafka’s pray- 
ing at the shrine in the apartment he shares with his brother. After the first 
instance of Kafka’s taking amphetamine, he begins to conduct a conversation 
with his mother, who walks around the apartment behind him. Whilst the 
viewer is aware that his mother is in the hospital—he visits her after his swim- 
ming lesson—the mother’s apparition appears to be real enough for him to 
have a conversation with her. Significantly, it is during this conversation that 
we learn that the mother is on her deathbed. Because this is most likely the 
result of Kafka’s hallucination and thus is not “real,” Scud nonetheless attrib- 
utes drugs and the unreal the ability to interfere within the realm of the real, 
providing insights that otherwise would have remained uncovered. Hence, 
Kafka’s brother’s taunting—“Dumped by girls, switching to boys?”—is a view 
into Kafka’s subconscious, despite its most likely being a result of drug use. 
Here, Kafka himself learns something about his inner thoughts, as his queer- 
ness is revealed in the form of an awareness of his attraction to Daniel. This 
gives Kafka crucial insights about himself that he has not consciously real- 
ized. More important, however, is the drugs’ capacity to connect the men, 
despite their ability to drive them apart. After learning of Kafka’s addiction, 
Daniel sets out to reverse the effect of the addiction by taking drugs him- 
self, this time in the form of LSD, which he shares with Kafka. During their 
symbolic boat ride underneath Stonecutters Bridge, the men attempt, in their 
hallucination, to pull the bridge together as a way of overcoming their differ- 
ences. Although this attempt appears to be successful—Kafka seems to agree 
to quit “Ice”—we soon learn that he has reneged on his promise. Daniel’s 
subsequent dream (which seems to be the result of Kafka’s broken promise 
and continuous use of amphetamine) in which he appears to be burdened in 
the literal sense by a blue, icy figure, similarly provides the viewer an insight 
into his psyche that otherwise would not have been possible. In other words, 
Scud employs drugs as a means for connecting and disconnecting the men, 
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symbolically bridging the gap on Stonecutters Bridge whilst at the same time 
severing the ties between them. Referring to Yau Ching’s analysis of the con- 
troversy surrounding Scud and his troubled relationship with gay audiences in 
Hong Kong, Leung notes, “Scud’s self-construction as a ‘gay director’ is ... 
premised not only on his openly gay identity or play with homoerotic explic- 
itness on and off screen, but paradoxically also on his penchant for pushing 
against the acceptable boundaries of gay self-representation in Hong Kong” 
(2012, 528).° Indeed, online reviews do note that whilst the film includes 
beautiful cinematography, it is “messy ... given its many sudden flashbacks” 
(Mensgsta 2010). Others point out its lack of authenticity, noting that 
its characters are “unable to ... act like a couple in love” (Marsh 2010). In 
Amphetamine, Scud’s pushes against the very expectations of his audience, in 
that homoeroticism, explicit nudity, and openly gay characters lead to separa- 
tion and ultimate death. This, we may argue, replicates mainstream cinema’s 
privileging of heterosexuality and marginalization and punishment of homo- 
sexuality. By ushering the unreal to the realm of the real, Scud draws his audi- 
ence in only to push them away. 

If “gay and lesbian cinema” is said to be a cinematic aesthetic that is cen- 
tered on the portrayal of non-heteronormative desires—a socially lived expe- 
rience on screen—tt 1s also a political statement that proclaims a certain type 
of a gay and/or lesbian identity. By dislodging the compulsory heterosex- 
ual desires on screen, gay and lesbian cinema gives voice to sexual relations 
that are highly diverse. Nevertheless, the portrayal of lived experiences such 
as sexual awakenings, the processes of coming out, or the various forms of 
homophobia and the ensuing hazards that result from it, are also political 
statements that must be seen in their historical and social contexts. Thus, 
the notion of “authenticity” vis-a-vis gay representation requires rigorous 
investigations of the affective relationships on screen as well as their political 
embodiments. In Amphetamine, Scud refuses to offer a neat understanding 
of his film, instead opting for more a complicated representation of queer- 
ness between an openly gay man and his ostensibly heterosexual partner. By 
frustrating and forcing the viewer to (re)think his or her connection with the 
characters in the film, Scud makes an important statement regarding the lim- 
its of gay representation, complicating the notions of authorship and repre- 
sentability in queer Hong Kong cinema. 


SOUNDLESS WIND CHIME (2009): SYNTHESIZING 
SINOPHONE CINEMAS 


The conflation of the real and the unreal, the autobiographical and the fic- 
tional, is best exemplified in Kit Hung’s 2009 film Soundless Wind Chime. 
By defying narrative conventions and complicating the film’s plot develop- 
ment, Hung subverts the notion of an identifiable gay film and ushers in a 
new and complex understanding of queer Sinophone cinema. According to 
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the director himself, the film is based on his real-life relationship with a Swiss 
man: “I’ve been having a long-distance relationship with my boyfriend for 
years now, where we split our time between Hong Kong, Switzerland, and 
Chicago” (Lee 2009). The character of Ricky, he remarks, was “closely based 
on my friend Chet Lam. I’ve known Lam for years. We have many connec- 
tions, and we inspire each other” (Lee 2009). The close links between the 
autobiographical and the fictional are here reinforced by Hung’s statements 
on his motivation for creating the film and its storyline: “This film was made 
after a friend of mine committed suicide, as well as the deaths of my Swiss 
boyfriend’s parents” (Lee 2009). Whilst these comments may serve as a 
definitive confirmation that the film is indeed an autobiography and a per- 
sonal recollection of significant moments in the director’s life, a closer look at 
the film’s thematics—such as personal loss and death—defies this perspective. 
Although queerness is a significant element in the film, Hung’s film is to a 
greater extent more a rumination on the death of a loved one than a realist 
representation of “gay life” in Hong Kong. In fact, I argue that the highly 
personal features become charged to the point where they cease to exist as 
such and transform into elements that offer a political view on queer and cul- 
tural representation in Hong Kong cinema. 

Before I begin my analysis of Hung’s film, I wish to introduce here the 
work of the Malaysian-Taiwanese auteur Tsai Ming-Liang. Well known for his 
slow-paced films and his use of the long take, Tsai Ming-liang is not typically 
associated with gay cinema, even though some of his work features saunas 
(The River, 1997) and movie theaters (Goodbye, Dragon Inn, 2003) as gay 
cruising sights. Rather than categorizing Tsai’s work as either gay or straight, 
Lim argues that “Tsai’s works underline the precariousness of the representa- 
tion of, and problematize the representability of, homosexual desire” (Lim 
2006, 130). Nonetheless, it is the “slowness” of Tsai’s oeuvre that is the main 
area of study in Song Hwee Lim’s highly insightful Tsaz Ming-lang and a 
Cinema of Slowness (2014). Here, Lim notes that slowness “poses a chal- 
lenging theoretical question for film studies as it is predicated upon the pro- 
found and complex notion of time” (2014, 15). By investigating the uses of 
the long take in Tsai Ming-liang’s films, Lim highlights the significance of 
speed in its ability to alter the perception of time, where the diegetic action 
is either withheld or slowed down to the point where the viewer’s patience 
is tenuous at best. By paying particular attention to the image and the expe- 
rience of viewing this image, Lim argues, the cinema of Tsai Ming-liang 
“invites us to form a different relationship to the images we see, to relish them 
as self-contained units of time and space, and to see them unfold at a pace that 
allows time to take its own time” (2014, 18). It is in this light that I wish to look 
at Soundless Wind Chime, in that Hung intermittently employs the notion of 
the “cinema of slowness” to unsettle and unfix the viewer’s expectations of 
moving images as well as of the distinction between what is real and what 
is imaginary. Cinema of slowness, according to Matthew Flanagan (2008), 
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is characterized by extensive use of “long takes, de-centred and understated 
modes of storytelling, and a pronounced emphasis on quietude and the 
everyday.” Citing, amongst others, Abbas Kiarostami, Hou Hsiao-hsien, 
Apichatpong Weerasethakul, and Béla Tarr as some of the most prominent 
practitioners of the style, Flanagan notes that their employment of the afore- 
mentioned stylistic tropes pertains “not to an abstract notion of ‘slowness’ 
but a unique formal and structural design: an aesthetic of slow” (2008, original 
emphasis). Soundless, however, it not a film which at first glance appears to 
fall within the genre or category of slow cinema. In fact, there are numerous 
flashbacks, flickering images, unsteady cameras, slow-motion scenes, and non- 
diegetic sounds, all of which set it apart from what would be considered a 
cinema of slowness. Nonetheless, in the following I will show that slowness in 
Hung’s film works as an element that coalesces the autobiographical and the 
fictional, as it appears to fulfil the expectations of a personal rumination whilst 
problematizing the representability of homosexual desire in Hong Kong and 
Sinophone cinema. 

Beginning 7” medias res, Soundless opens with flickering images of two lov- 
ers caressing in what appears to be a recollection by Pascal, the Swiss pick- 
pocket, whilst he lies on the ground. Both scenes are filmed in slow motion, 
whilst non-diegetic music plays in the background. The segment ends with 
a call to Pascal who is suddenly transported to his childhood with a voice- 
over informing us that time is running out and that he is not going to 
survive. These elliptical scenes, shot in a dreamy sequence, create a non- 
sequential sense of the passing of time, where the past and the present appear 
to be joined together in the act of remembrance. Although the viewer may 
not learn until the very end of the film that these memories in fact belong 
to Ricky, a noodle delivery boy from the Mainland, who is currently in Swit- 
zerland in search of his deceased lover’s past, the slowness of the opening 
sequence situates the film in the past as well as the present. In addition, the 
repetitiveness of images blurs the boundary between what is real and what 
is remembered, as both men appear to be sleeping and possibly dreaming. 
Here, the narrative is pushed forward not by events but by moments in- 
between events. The opening sequence emphasizes the heightened awareness 
of the workings of memories in shaping the film’s narrative, as the viewer is 
made to believe that the memories (most likely) belong to Pascal, in that the 
childhood scene takes place in mountainous Switzerland. I mentioned earlier 
some of the online reviews of Amphetamine, which highlighted its slow pace 
and an apparent lack of “authenticity.” Similarly, and perhaps even expect- 
edly, Hung’s film has been criticized online for being a “total waste of time.”* 
Certainly, with its slow pacing and a nonlinear storyline—particularly its 
measured character development—Hung’s film places a strain on the view- 
er’s patience. From the tranquility of the slow images of the past, which are 
shot in a warm color palette, to the confusion of the quickly moving images 
in the present (shot with a handheld camera in a cooler palette), the viewer’s 
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patience is being tested in that we are never certain if these memories belong 
to Ricky or Pascal. Moreover, as Ricky’s recollections of his life with Pascal 
appear in the mirror, we are once again transported back in time, this time to 
a period even further back in the past, in which Ricky works as a delivery boy 
and in which lie the circumstances that led to his encounter with Pascal. This 
time shift adds further confusion to the storyline which is not resolved until 
the very end of the film. We can compare Ricky’s recollections in the mir- 
ror (and the subsequent spatial and temporal changes) to Abbas’s notions of 
the problems of spectatorship, as Hung’s film employs the motif of closeness 
and distance as a way of complicating the notions of a “gay” film and queer 
spectatorship. 

The first instance of queerness in Soundless appears after Ricky has been 
pickpocketed by Pascal. The latter, returning home with his loot, decides to 
hide Ricky’s wallet and soon after begins to masturbate. Whilst this scene 
does not in itself suggest queerness, we do notice that Pascal masturbates 
shortly after his encounter with Ricky. Moreover, the method with which the 
scene is filmed shows signs of voyeurism as well as queerness. The handheld 
camera is placed in a different room from Pascal, with the doorframe partially 
blocking the view. As the slow movement of the camera slowly exposes Pas- 
cal, we the viewers become a voyeur, someone who looks in on the situation 
from a distance. The voyeurism of the scene speaks to the distance created 
between the film and its audience. As Pascal is nearly “caught” masturbating 
on the bed, he quickly puts on his clothes and closes the bedroom door. The 
slamming of the door and the subsequent darkness on the screen creates an 
alienation effect, as Pascal appears to be shutting the door right in front of 
the viewer. Here, the audience takes on the perspective of an onlooker who 
is caught looking in on Pascal in private, a scene which calls attention to the 
sometimes difficult and fraught relationship between a queer film and its 
audience. In her chapter on the growth and popularity of GLBT film festivals 
in the USA during the 1980s and 1990s, B. Ruby Rich (2013, 36) argues 
that “the unique position of gay and lesbian film festivals within their com- 
munities is due to their simultaneous deployment of sacred notions of both 
sexuality and oppression as key to identity—an insistence that proves as pow- 
erful as it is volatile.” Because “audiences come with particular expectations,” 
the shared experiences and values that one sees replicated on screen create 
“a version of community that can be quite prescribed and excluding” (Rich 
2013, 37). If some queer audiences, as Rich (2013, 40) argues, “prefer the 
girl-gets-girl and boy-gets-boy movies,” others may wish to see films that “go 
beyond identification, oppression, or coming-out stories to tap into larger 
issues or deeper emotions” (2013, 40).° In Soundless, the likely expectation 
of seeing on screen a struggling gay subject positioned at the fringes of the 
heteronormative society is thwarted because the violence which Pascal is sub- 
jected to is perpetrated by another gay man in nearly identical circumstances. 
More importantly, however, the construction of the scene is such that the 
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viewer, by “spying in” on Pascal but not being allowed to see him “fully” in 
private, is almost perfectly aligned with his abusive countryman and partner 
Marcus. Here, Hung tests “gay spectatorship” by making it fully conscious 
of its role in (re)constructing the notion of openness and full visibility as a 
marker of queerness. The camera perspective moves from the highly personal 
and private to the highly objective, preventing straightforward interpretations 
of either Pascal’s desires or his sexual orientation. Moreover, instead of posi- 
tioning the two men as the embodiments of a Euro-American vision of per- 
sonal and sexual freedom, Hung inverts this notion by inserting Hong Kong 
as a space in which such desires are allowed to take place, for these men are 
“outsiders,” forced to relocate to Hong Kong in search of a better life. 

If Pascal and his partner Marcus are outsiders, forced to make a misera- 
ble living in Hong Kong, so is Ricky, a delivery boy recently arrived from 
the Mainland and living with his aunt in a claustrophobically small apartment. 
Despite being based in Hong Kong, his strongest connection is with Beying 
where his sickly mother resides. Lying to his mother about his fictional career 
as a stockbroker, Ricky works as a delivery boy and is continuously reminded 
of his poor ability to deliver on time. Significantly, his status as an outsider is 
positioned in-between the scenes of Marcus’s physical and subsequent sexual 
abuse of Pascal. Thus, for Ricky and Pascal, Hong Kong appears as a harsh 
space in which they do not belong, despite their efforts to make it livable. 
It is only after their encounter, which is initiated by Pascal who loiters nears 
the noodle restaurant where Ricky works, that the two men attempt in uni- 
son to make the space of Hong Kong inhabitable. Their first meeting occurs 
on a public bench where Hung’s slow cinema comes into the light. Apart 
from working as a queerscape (Leung 2001), the bench serves as a meeting 
place, both physical and metaphorical, between two strangers, two potential 
lovers, and two cultural positionings of non-normative sexuality. This scene 
is filmed in a 54-second medium close-up shot of the two men eating a sand- 
wich together. Whilst this quotidian scene stands in contrast to the opening 
scenes of the film—dreamy landscape vs. passing cars—the motionless camera, 
much like Tsai Ming-liang’s cinema of slowness, forces the spectator to dwell 
on the interaction between the two characters. Here, the meeting between 
the two men is figured not in terms of queerness or physical attraction but 
rather of tenderness and compassion. If queerscapes “refer to the contin- 
gent and tangential uses of public space by sexual minorities,” in which we 
find “expressions of desire, eroticism, and sexuality that momentarily disrupt 
what heterocentric ideology assumes to be an immutable, coherent relation 
between biological sex, gender, and sexual desire” (Leung 2001, 426), their 
use in Soundless is based not merely on sexual desire but also financial and 
social standing. For Pascal, the search for food and shelter is as significant as 
his desire for Ricky. “The fence-sitting impulses of recent filmic representa- 
tions of sexual minorities” in Hong Kong cinema, Leung argues, “appear 
to be less a refusal or inability to represent an existent minority identity and 
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more revealing of a fundamental problem—which is arguably also an interest- 
ing possibility—how to understand desire, eroticism, and sexual practices out- 
side of the heterocentric paradigm without recourse to a discourse of sexual 
identity” (2001, 427, original emphasis). Thus, although serving as a queer- 
scape, the park bench also offers the two outsiders a space in which they can 
begin to create a “site of possibility’—both in terms of queerness as well as 
belonging—and ultimately a temporary notion of a “home.” Here, a question 
arises: What is particularly Sinophone about Hung’s film? In the following, I 
want to argue that intertextuality in Hung’s film serves as a means of bring- 
ing together the various “Sinophones” as a way of highlighting the translocal- 
ity of Hong Kong. Intertextuality in Soundless testifies to the ability of Hong 
Kong independent cinema to bring in various cinematic Sinophone traditions, 
challenging the notion of a gay cinema as well as the representability of “Chi- 
neseness.” More specifically, I wish to look in detail at Hung’s explicit ref- 
erence to Tsai Ming-liang who has gained international attention and praise 
from the early stages of this work. I focus on Tsai Ming-liang’s The Hole, for 
which he was awarded the FIPRESCI award at the 1998 Cannes Film Festi- 
val. More specifically, I wish to emphasize the film’s translocality and Sino- 
phonicity, as these inform both Hung’s film as well as my discussions of queer 
Sinophone desire. 

Set in an abandoned and quarantined apartment complex, The Hole is a 
bleak “science-fiction existential melodrama” (Gorbman 2007, 159), featuring 
two characters—Hsiao Kang (Lee Kang-sheng) and May (Yang Kuei-mei)— 
who are physically and symbolically connected through the hole in the floor 
separating their apartments. With a “diluvian gloom shrouding the action” 
(Yeh and Davis 2005, 232), the monotony of the main story is abruptly 
broken by five campy musical sequences (performed by May), whose muse 
en scene stands in stark contrast with the drabness and the isolation of the 
two characters. As I argue elsewhere, Tsai’s use of these sequences is closely 
tied to the politics of the PRC-—Taiwan relationship and its connection to 
the 1997 Hong Kong Handover (Pecic 2016). About an hour into the film 
we are presented with May (in dim surroundings), lying in her bathtub, and 
as she suddenly sneezes (a sign that she probably has contracted the “cock- 
roach disease”) we are transported to a world in which bright lighting and 
Technicolor hues and glamour dominate the scenes. Here, May is a campy 
singer, wearing a pink dress whilst surrounded by male dancers dressed in 
dinner jackets. Reminiscent of Marilyn Monroe’s dance scene “Diamonds 
Are a Girl’s Best Friend” in Howard Hawks’s 1953 feature Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes (see Fig. 1), May dances on the staircase of the food market 
which is one of the main elements of the film’s diegesis (see Fig. 2). Impor- 
tant to note, however, is May’s lip-syncing to Grace Chang’s 1950s number 
“Achoo Cha Cha” which thematically links the motif of sneezing and its 
relation to an unknown disease. Chang, a film and singing star of the 1950s 
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Fig. 1 Marylyn Monroe performing “Diamonds Are a Girl’s Best Friend,” in Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes (Howard Hawks, ) 





Fig. 2 Yang Kuei-mei performing Grace Chang’s “Achoo Cha Cha,” in The Hole 
(Tsai Ming-liang, ) 


and the 1960s, starred in Hollywood-style musicals such as Mambo Girl 
( ), Aur Hostess ( ) and The Wild, Wild Rose ( ). By bringing 
Grace Chang’s music and dance to Taiwan, Tsai also brings along her colo- 
nial associations with Shanghai nightclubs, Hong Kong musicals and Holly- 
wood cinema. This time, however, the glittering star image of the 1960s is 
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replaced by the crude and bleak local rendition that situates it firmly within 
the Taiwanese working-class culture (Yeh and Davis, 235). The appropriation 
and the satirization of the early pop culture of Hong Kong works both as a 
homage as well as a critique, in that what is seen as “cheerful” and “classical” 
is here transformed into bleak and tawdry. Thus, these scenes exhibit Tsai’s 
intertextual Sinophone linkage of the 1930s Shanghai and the 1960s Hong 
Kong with the new millennium Taipei. If Hong Kong in the 1950s and the 
1960s appears at first glance as a time and place of innocence and “whole- 
someness,” it is only in relation to the equivalent “White Terror” period—a 
crackdown on intellectual and political dissidents—of the 1950s and the 
1960s ‘Taiwan (Chao and Myers 1998). Similarly, if the Hollywood style cin- 
ema of 1960s Hong Kong promoted virtuosity and respectability (Yeh and 
Davis, 234), the genre of “healthy realism” (jzankang xteshizhuyt) in Taiwan 
advocated patriotism and traditional family values (Berry and Farquhar 2006, 
92). Placed in relation to each other in terms of both time and space, the two 
Sinophone cinemas inform and complement each other, pointing out their 
interdependence. 

It is in this light that I wish to take a closer look at Kat Hung’s direct ref- 
erence to The Hole. It occurs around a half-hour mark, during one of Ricky’s 
recollections of his life as a food delivery boy in Hong Kong. As he enters an 
elderly woman’s apartment, the woman, who appears to be in poor health 
(see Fig. 3), unexpectedly bursts into a Grace Chang musical routine (see 
Fig. 4). Here, the contrast between the “reality” and the “fantasy” is just 
as stark, in that the senior woman in the first instance appears weak and in 
poor physical condition (she is unable to walk), whilst she is agile and lively 
in the musical song. Interestingly, it is after Ricky hears her sneeze that she 
begins to perform the same musical number—“Achoo Cha Cha”—as Yang 





Fig. 3. Elderly woman, in Soundless Wind Chime (Kit Hung, 2009) 
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Fig. 4 “Achoo Cha Cha,” in Soundless Wind Clime 


Kuei-mei does in The Hole. Like in Tsai’s film, the significance of the Grace 
Chang number lies in its Sinophonicity, as it reaffixes the cultural space of 
Hong Kong outside the national scope of “China” and more towards a trans- 
nationalism which is simultaneously local and global. In his online review of 
Hung’s film, Paul Fonoroff (2009) cites the musical number and remarks 
that “the interlude is too reminiscent of Taiwanese gay art house auteur Tsai 
Ming-liang to win points for originality.”° Here, I argue that Hung’s inclu- 
sion of the number works not as an original element but as a reference that 
confirms Tsai’s image as an auteur whilst it establishes Hung as a filmmaker 
and a cinephile who is aware of the significance of intertextuality in instituting 
credentials of authorship. For if Tsai’s self-image as an auteur is grounded in 
his passion for and fascination with the European New Wave of the 1960s 
and the 1970s, Hung’s reference to Tsai’s filmmaking creates a new starting 
point that positions Tsai as the original and Hung as a continuation of the 
cinephilic Sinophone cinematic tradition. Significantly, by positioning Tai- 
wanese cinema as an original, Hung relocates the translocal roots of Hong 
Kong cinema from the Hong Kong Mandarin to the Taiwan Art Cinema 
which, according to Lim (2014, 149), “fully subscribes to the mode of inter- 
national art cinema in terms of aesthetics; mode of address; discursive for- 
mation; cross-cultural flow.” Here, I do not suggest that Hung’s positioning 
of Tsai as a new starting point for a Sinophone cinematic tradition somehow 
erases the pan-Asian roots of Hong Kong musicals. It is not merely the inter- 
textuality of the aforementioned musical scene that positions Hong Kong as 
a transnational and translocal cultural space. More important, I argue, is the 
diegetic music played in the background just before the appearance of the 
interlude in which the senior woman reappropriates Grace Chang’s colonial 
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Hong Kong of the 1950s and the 1960s, to the postcolonial, post- Handover 
Hong Kong of the 2000s. 

Moments before the musical number in Soundless, Ricky is seen slowly 
announcing himself before entering the elderly woman’s apartment. As he 
delivers his order, Ricky’s eyes wander around the various black-and-white 
and sepia photographs on the woman’s wall. Here, we see the images of 
her glory days in which she appears to have been a film or a music star. Sig- 
nificant, however, is the diegetic music coming from inside the apartment. 
Astute listeners may recognize the song as “He Shang De Yue Se” (“Moon- 
light on the River”), performed by Li Xianglan. Born in Manchuria in 1920 
to Japanese parents, Li starred in multiple Japanese (propaganda) films, play- 
ing a Chinese woman who falls for Japanese men. Her embodiment of Chi- 
neseness was sustained by her fluent Mandarin and “the mannerisms of a 
Chinese girl” which she perfected “first with the help of school friends and 
later with the help of her co-stars” (Stephenson 2002, 4). Whilst her nation- 
ality remained a secret, Li became a star in both Japan and China, despite the 
existence in the press of reports of her “true” identity. According to Stephen- 
son (2002, 7-8), 


Li Xianglan was probably considered more unambiguously Chinese to her Jap- 
anese audience, for whom she seemed to represent a quintessentially Chinese 
repository of femininity, an ideal colonized subject. From evidence in contem- 
porary Chinese sources, though, Li seems to have represented much more fluid 
meanings to her Chinese fans, meanings which lent her an ambiguous, pan- 
Asian quality. 


Li’s pan-Asian mobility allowed her to blur and to cross borders (cultural 
as well as national) both on and off screen, effectively removing her ties to any 
specific place or nation. After World War II, Li—now Yoshiko Yamaguchi— 
starred in Japanese films under her real name, whilst in the 1950s she relo- 
cated to the United States and established a career in both Hollywood and on 
Broadway under her new name Shirley Yamaguchi (Wang 2012). Li’s trans- 
national persona and her ability to “fit in” contributed to the image of her as 
a border-crossing icon and a truly “international” star. Moreover, Stevenson 
(2002, 9) argues that to her fans and the wartime Chinese press Li’s origins 
and background became “immaterial.” What was more important was that Li 
Xianglan “echo the question mark which has accompanied her name: she came 
from everywhere, or perhaps nowhere at all.”” Notwithstanding Li’s ostensible 
mobility and border crossing, however, I do wish to reference Yiman Wang 
who notes that it is important to “politicize and historicize Li Xianglan’s pan- 
East Asian mobility within the context of nation/empire-building” (2005, 7). 
More specifically, the typical narrative of her films, which relied on the afore- 
mentioned emotional encounters with Japanese functionaries, paralleled “her 
linguistic shift from Chinese to Japanese, in speaking and singing” (Wang 
2005, 7, emphasis in original). What is significant is that the political agenda 
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of expansionism and assimilationism was packaged in the form of depoliti- 
cized, sentimentalized romance which, combined with Li’s musical interludes, 
won her pan-East Asian appeal (Wang 2005, 7). Despite the nonexistence of 
national boundaries within the film, it is the political (and gender) hierarchies 
within the diegesis that reinforced and maintained borders, both national as 
well as cultural. Thus, viewing Li Xianglan’s identity vacillation and success 
“was premised upon her performative suturing into variant national, ethnic 
imaginaries, as much as it suggested her pan-East Asian mobility; that is, the 
national and the transnational are mutually constitutive, not contradictory” 
(Wang 2005, 7). 

If Hung’s reference to The Hole highlights his awareness of Tsai’s Sino- 
phone cinema, it is not merely for the (self-serving) purpose of establishing 
authorship via intertextuality. Rather, the scene leading up to the musical 
number in Soundless Wind Chime emphasizes the roots of even Tsai’s refer- 
ence, in effect exhibiting the history of both colonial Hong Kong as well as 
colonial Shanghai. By including the diegetic music of Li Xianglan, Sound- 
less Wind Chime becomes a part of a Sinophone network, in that it synthe- 
sizes the cinemas it references, from Shanghai (the late 1930s) to Hong 
Kong (1950s and 1960s), to Taiwan (1990s) to Hong Kong/Switzerland/ 
PRC (2000s). The Sinophonicity of Soundless Wind Chime comes full circle 
in Ricky’s return to Beijing. As Ueli—perhaps as a reincarnation of Pascal— 
finally locates Ricky’s childhood home and sees Ricky’s mother’s ghost 
announce its leaving with a sound of the wind chime, we are transported back 
to the fateful moment of Pascal’s death. Here, the two men’s apartment in 
Hong Kong becomes a space where different temporalities and spatialities 
merge, as images from the past, the present, and the future align with Ricky’s 
memories of and from Switzerland. Significantly, it is the—phone in the Sin- 
ophone that comes to full view here, as the figure of Li Xianglan/Yoshiko 
Yamaguchi appears once again, this time in the form of a “Singing Angel” 
(played by a child) who sings an altered (slow) version of “He Shang De Yue 
Se.” Here, a song by a 1930s film star is reclaimed by a new generation in a 
new cultural space as it is queered, in that the lyrics (“I miss my lover ... We 
cuddled and kissed”) are applied to a queer, transcultural couple. The very 
last scenes of the film coalesce the various spaces—Hong Kong, Switzerland, 
and the PRC—in an amalgam of memories and realities, all of which end 
with Ricky’s driving his motorbike taxi on the streets of Beijing. Hung draws 
on both early and contemporary cinematic Sinophone traditions and in the 
process reconstructs them into a highly personal yet nonspecific narrative of 
loss, memory, and queerness that takes place both outside as well as inside the 
“ancestral home” of China. 

In conclusion, the transnational elements the cinema of Scud and Kit 
Hung speak to the importance of viewing Hong Kong cinema in terms of 
wider Sinophone cinema, connecting it with not only the cinemas of the PRC 
and Taiwan but also—via the two directors’ aesthetic and thematic affin- 
ity to already-established East Asian auteurs—with the broader East Asian 
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intra-regional cultural and cinematic flows. And although Scud and Kit Hung 
are perhaps the most notable male figures of Hong Kong queer independ- 
ent cinema, women filmmakers such as Yan Yan Mak, Yau Ching, and Ellen 
Pau have produced works that also feed into wider transnational Sinophone 
networks.® Other prominent auteurs such as Zero Chou (Zhou Meiling) 
from Taiwan and Beiying-based Cui Zi’en also make a notable presence on 
international queer cinema circuits, as their output participates in, relies on, 
and sustains these very same networks (Berry 2004; Yue 2012). Whereas 
the former’s “tongzhi trilogy” highlights transnationality and intertextuality 
(which evokes both Sinophone and Japanese cinema) whilst remaining deeply 
rooted in Taitwan’s cultural and geographical space, the latter’s independ- 
ent features and docudramas address the questions of queerness and labor, 
money, religion, and ultimately (self-)representation in postsocialist and neo- 
liberal China (Rofel 2010). Lastly, I want to emphasize once again the sig- 
nificance of the broader regional developments regarding the issues of queer 
cinema vis-a-vis gay representation as well as that of international attention. 
South Korea’s Leesong Hee-il, for instance, who directed what is considered 
the country’s first “gay” film No Regret (Huhoehajt Anha, 2006) as well as 
Kim Jho Gwang-soo, who produced the same feature, have both come out as 
gay. Yet their films cannot easily be pigeonholed as “gay cinema.” Whilst they 
both rely on the availability of international gay and lesbian festival circuits as 
a way of gaining visibility and recognition (Paquet 2009), their cinema none- 
theless remains complex and highly demanding. 


NOTES 


1. Resisting being categorized as a “queer director” or a director of queer films, 
Yonfan bills himself as a “director of the world.” Kenneth Chan notes that 
whilst this self-labelling is linked to Yonfan’s national affiliation (or lack there- 
of)—“I do not classify myself by region”—it also refers to Yonfan’s ability to 
“move between mainstream box office success and critically acclaimed arthouse 
cinema” (114). By “tapping into the global film markets through the interna- 
tional film festival circuit,” Yonfan’s queer trilogy also coincided “with a wave 
of queer Chinese cinema that was making its way through the international film 
market” (2015). 

2. The man refers to him as Michelangelo’s David, referring to the opening and 
closing scenes of the film. 

3. For more details about the controversy, see Yau (2008). 

4. Whilst most of the reviews on IMDB.com are favorable, one user notes, “Watch 
this movie only if you like watching grass sway back and forth in the wind. It’s a 
total waste of time unless you like EXTREMELY slow movies where you make 
up your own storyline as the movie progress | szc]|.” 

5. For more on the relationship between gay and lesbian film festivals and their 
audiences, see Chapters 3 and 4 in B. Ruby Rich’s seminal New Queer Cinema: 
The Director’s Cut (2013). 
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6. Fonoroff also notes that besides the “myriad inadequately elucidated incidents” 
taking place, the film’s significance “is so obscure that figuring things out some- 
times seems as futile as Ricky’s quest for love.” 

7. Interestingly, the same can be said for the film’s main characters, as Ricky and 
Pascal transverse borders, never settling in a particular place. This further accen- 
tuates the close connection between the cinema of Colonial Shanghai and post- 
colonial Hong Kong. I want to thank the anonymous reviewer for highlighting 
this point. 

8. For more on Yan Yan Mak, see Pecic (2016). For more on Yau Ching, see 
Leung (2008). 
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Exploring the Dolphy Bakla: Queerness 
in Philippine Cinema 


Mtikee N. Inton 


Representations of queerness are neither rare nor scarce in movies from 
around the world. Vito Russo’s landmark study of queerness in cinema, The 
Celluloid Closet (1987), very neatly though rather simplistically outlines the 
“evolution” of gay and lesbian representations in American cinema. An argu- 
ment can be made that the themes expressed in Russo’s study of queer rep- 
resentations can also be found in cinemas from the Southeast Asian Region. 
In this chapter, I intend to look at representations of queerness in Philippine 
cinema, and attempt to lay out the common themes and tropes that might be 
found in queer cinemas from across Southeast Asia. I argue that these com- 
monalities in cinematic representation are rooted in the similar ways in which 
different cultures from this region understand gender and sexuality. This 
chapter specifically tackles queer representations in Philippine cinema and 
attempts to offer a lens through which we can examine the broader context of 
Southeast Asian cinema and these representations of queerness. 

One might look, for example, at Thailand’s recently booming commercial 
film industry and its efforts to market its films both locally and abroad. These 
films reveal a multitude of queer-oriented themes—from the slapstick Adven- 
tures of Iron Pussy (Apitchatpong Weerasakul, 2003) to the musical boys love 
romance of Love of Siam (Chookiat Sakveerakul, 2007), and the tragic drama 
of Bangkok Love Story (Po) Arnon, 2007). These films also echo common 
themes found in queer cinema from across the region—the desire to express 
gender freely, self-acceptance, familial and social tolerance, and that love goes 
beyond heterosexuality. These representations of queerness in Southeast 
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Asian cinema—while being both numerous but not altogether unproblematic— 
can be read as a sign of the cultural and social prominence of the variety of 
genders in the region. 

In Thailand, gender is understood as an entity that “incorporates sex- 
ual difference (male vs. female), gender difference (masculine vs. feminine), 
and sexual (heterosexual vs. homosexual) into a single discursive regime” 
(Jackson and Sullivan 1999, 5). This operates on a spectrum of sorts that 
has femininity on one end, masculinity on the other, and the kathoey in the 
very middle. Kathoey is a label that denotes people whose gender expressions 
were misaligned to their sex (Jackson and Sullivan 1999, 4). Although often 
erroneously translated into English to mean “homosexual,” kathoey actually 
connotes ideas of transgenderism, transsexualism, cross-dressing, or effemi- 
nacy in men (Brummelhuis 1999, 123). 

Similarly, bakla is a Tagalog! term, and gendered identity, that is a hybrid 
of the ideas of male homosexuality, transgenderism, transvestism, and effemi- 
nacy (Manalansan 2003, ix). “Bak/a as a term 1s specifically denotative of the 
identity of the effeminate and/or cross-dressing male” (Garcia 2008, xxi). 
The Uakia is seen as a woman trapped inside a man’s body (Garcia 2000, 
272). Specifically, the Filipino concept of the self is rooted in the interior 
(kalooban)* and kabaklaan (being bakia) is seen as a form of psychosexual 
inversion—where the self is anchored on a heterosexually defined interior 
based on the binary of male and female, regardless of a person’s exterior body 
(Garcia 2008, 151). 

The word bakia is also quite contested in itself. In contemporary society, 
the Jakia has been rather uncritically defined as a conflation of the gay man 
and the transgender woman. Garcia explores this phenomenon along the lines 
of sexual orientation and gender identity/expression, two things that are not 
commonly distinguished in Philippine languages. The word bakla is a com- 
bination of both the concepts of homosexuality and some form of transgen- 
derism. As such, it is difficult to translate into English, with most films using 
“gay” or “homosexual” as an easy way out. Garcia, however, argues that the 
conflation is a product of colonial modernity and the influx of American bio- 
medicalization, “the phenomenon of ‘gender transitivity’ permeates the oral 
past not only of the Philippines but also the whole of Southeast Asia. By con- 
trast, homosexuality is obviously a more recent development, an ‘implanta- 
tion’ of the American-sponsored UJiomedicalization of local cultures in the 
Philippines” (Garcia 2014, 126, emphasis and quotations in original). Garcia 
further argues that this newly implanted regiment of the Jakla as homosex- 
ual, and therefore suffering from some form of psychosexual inversion, has 
become pervasive because it so easily matches the “native culture” thinking 
of “transcendent depth” (Garcia 2013, 54). Garcia proposes the binary of 
the /abas—loob—the former pertains to the genitally sexed body (that has been 
colonially dimorphized into two distinct sexes), while the latter pertains to 
the psyche and interior self-hood (2013, 54). Garcia writes, 
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The sexological discourse of homosexuality (as a psychosexual inversion) proved 
easy enough to “graft” on to kabaklaan because of the equivalency or “com- 
parability” that exists between the Western concept of the gendered inner self, 
and the capaciously generative concept of loob. This “sexualization” of local 
modes of mentality, behavior, and personality, was the inevitable result of the 
implementation of an English-based education system ... and presumably, the 
“psychosexual logic” it introduced has prospered and become more stubbornly 
entrenched since then. (2013, 54) 


Examining kabakiaan as both a form of homosexuality and as a set of gender 
performances poses its own set of problems. Garcia looks at the gender-transitive 
bakla, those who cross-dress and are effeminate, and the gender-intransitive 
bakla, those who do not cross-dress and are non-effeminate (Garcia 2008, 20). 
Bobby Benedicto (2008) examines the masculine (gender-intransitive) bakla 
and argues that a certain amount of disassociation happens between urban, 
middle-class gay men and the stereotypically effeminate, working-class, gen- 
der-transitive Jakla. The urban Manila “gay” scene always seeks to project an 
image that is compatible with Western, and therefore modern, images of male 
homosexuality (Benedicto 2008, 317-318). This is reflected in the prolifera- 
tion of various bars, clubs, gyms, and saunas patterned after imaginations of 
American gay lifestyles (Benedicto 2008, 322-332). Even though the Jakla 
is a thoroughly modern identity, it is seen as an outdated cliché that needs to 
be rooted out but is nevertheless pervasive in contemporary urban gay cul- 
ture (Benedicto 2008, 326). “The struggle of gay men in Manila has been 
cast in terms of finding ways to perform homosexuality without being coded 
as bakla” (Benedicto 2008, 323). As Gracia (2014, 97, original quotations) 
notes, the gender divide between the gender-transitive and the gender- 
intransitive Jakia exists on a “kind of class antagonism between the ‘vulgar’ 
and the ‘respectable’ ascriptions and self-expressions of the bakla and/or gay 
identity.” 

Here, I examine how Philippine cinema creates ideas of kabaklaan by 
looking at the films of a famous Filipino comic actor, Dolphy, who first popu- 
larized the role of the Jak/a in Philippine cinema. Born Rodolfo Vera Quizon, 
Jr. on July 25, 1928, Dolphy first appeared on stage at the Orient Theater 
during the Japanese occupation of Manila in the early 1940s (Yeatter 2007, 
104). He made a name for himself in vaudeville-style comedy sketches and 
later got into making movies, initially by playing the role of the bungling 
sidekick in many comedies. Dolphy’s career would take important leaps for- 
ward by playing on comic stereotypes of the Jak/a—loud, sharp-tongued, 
and decidedly effeminate. He would later be an important figure in the 
“secret agent” genre—comedies that parodied the popular Bond movies, like 
Dolpinger (Butch Bautista, 1965). 

In 1954, Dolphy was cast in the lead in a film called Jack & Jill, directed 
by Mars Torres, where he played opposite Lolita Rodriguez, a popular actress 
who would later specialize in melodramatic roles. Dolphy plays Goryo, 
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a bakla who is responsible for taking care of his elderly father and keeping 
house, while Rodriguez plays his sister, the tomboy Luisa who is the family’s 
primary breadwinner. In an attempt to reform her brother’s effeminate ways, 
Luisa agrees to marry any man who can turn her brother into a “proper” 
man, to the chagrin of their father who has seemingly accepted Goryo’s queer 
presence, reasoning that, “Pusong babae yan, wala tayong magagawa” (“He 
has the heart of a woman, we can’t do anything about that”). What ensues 
for the rest of the film is a comedic and slapstick look at how the Jakia resists 
enforced masculinization by the men around him. 

Dolphy’s first major foray into the Jak/a genre shows the classic signs of 
kabaklaan (being bakia). In Jack & Jill, Goryo/Glory is effeminate and 
engages in cross-dressing—and is often found using or holding his signature 
fan. The fan would later become a staple in the Dolphy Jakia characters in 
films like Markova (Gil Portes, 2000) and Facifica Falayfay (Mars Torres, 
1969); falayfay is actually a swardspeak (gay lingo) term for fan. The fan is 
an essential marker of femininity and is used in films almost exclusively by 
women or the Jakla—men would occasionally wield the fan in many movies 
from the 1960s to the 1980s, but always for comic effect (for example, to 
show that they are effeminate or lacking in masculinity). 

Jack & Jill was not only a great commercial success bust also historically 
important since it is the first film that features the Jak/a at the forefront of its 
narrative. Throughout the film, local conceptualizations of gender are repre- 
sented, challenged, and rethought, and all through comic slapstick. 


Do.LruHy AS BAKLA: CROSS-DRESSING, EFFEMINACY, 
AND INTERIORIZED FEMININITY 


The film centers on the relationship of siblings Luisa and Goryo. Luisa, a 
tomboy, works as a jeepney® driver, an occupation more typically associated 
with men. Luisa’s masculinity is in stark contrast to her brother’s performance 
of femininity. The whole film operates on a play on the gender binary—a 
masculine woman and an effeminate man; a domineering wife and her cuck- 
olded husband; a playboy who is tamed by the masculine woman. By the end 
though, the tomboy, the female counterpart of the bakla, becomes heterosex- 
ualized through her decision to become engaged to a male lover, while the 
bakla remains effeminate. 

This contrast between the masculine tomboy and the feminine Jakia is first 
shown when Luisa returns home after a hard day’s work and knocks on the 
door calling on Goryo to open up. She receives no reply until she calls her 
brother by his preferred name, Glory. He opens the door, greeting her, “Yes, 
my darling sister?” Dressed in a loose-fitting polka-dotted blouse, with his 
eyebrows plucked thin, Glory immediately gets a beating from his sister who 
berates him for preferring to be called Glory rather than Goryo. In the film, 
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Goryo’s preference for his being called Glory is used as a metaphor for the 
bakla’s purported special nature. Glory talks back at his sister: 


At bakit? Alangan ba naman sa isang diwatang katulad ko na tawaging Glory? 
Aba! Pangalan yan ng Apo, upang tpahayag ang natatangi kong alindog. 
(What’s the matter? Is it not proper for a fairy like me to be called Glory? It is 
the name of the Gods, and announces my unique allure.) 


This response signifies the Jakia’s resistance to masculinity’s attempts at put- 
ting him down, and his insistence on being treated as a special kind of being 
by calling to mind the direct link between the Jabaylan priestesses of preco- 
lonial times and the modern-day bakia. It echoes discourses of the Jakla as a 
“third gender” that creates a form of special treatment that is never extended 
to the masculine woman, who purportedly already benefits from patriarchal 
society by being able to fend for herself against other forms of masculin- 
ity and being empowered enough to be able to earn her own living. J. Neil 
Garcia, in his book Philippine Gay Culture (2008), traces the bakla’s gene- 
alogy to the babaylan*—an occupation held in high regard in many precolo- 
nial Philippine societies that was considered to be feminine work, and which 
involved aspects of healing and spiritual guidance. Before Spanish occupation, 
local cultures in the Philippines practiced a form of religious animism headed 
mostly by women—thus, women occupied a social rank in precolonial Phil- 
ippines that paralleled that of men (Garcia 2008, 158, 162). Women were 
considered more spiritually linked to the animist gods. Babaylanism was an 
occupation dominated by women (Garcia 2008, 162), but was not exclusive 
to cisgender women. Males were allowed to perform the Jabaylan function 
provided they took on the garb and mannerisms of women (Garcia 2008, 
163). The babaylan, however, did not merely cross-dress but took on the 
“social and symbolic role of the other, complementary ... sex” (Garcia 2008, 
165). This means that they shared all the rights, roles, and responsibilities of 
women. In many cases, effeminate men would automatically be granted the 
role of babaylan simply because they were effeminate cross-dressers, unlike 
women who had to undergo tests in order to become Jabaylan themselves 
(Garcia 2008, 165-166). This apparently signifies that the act of gender- 
crossing itself was considered an invocation of the divine (Garcia 2008, 
166). However, there is no evidence that suggests (cisgender) women had to 
engage gender-crossing via transvestism to become a Jabaylan, which points 
to babaylanism as a primarily female/feminine occupation (Garcia 2008, 
166). Spanish priests and historians originally thought that the dabaylan were 
eunuchs or sexually celibate (Garcia 2008, 175). However, some historical 
documents make it clear that while the babaylan were reproductively celi- 
bate (that is, they did not engage in procreative sex with women), they did 
engaged in same-sex sexual activities and took on male partners or husbands 


(Garcia 2008, 181-182). 
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While the contemporary Jakia has retained traditional behavioral vestiges 
of babaylanism (cross-dressing, effeminacy, and sexual desire directed at the 
masculine, purportedly heterosexual man), it lost its position of privilege in 
society through centuries of Spanish Catholic rule, which coded the practice 
of babaylan shamanism as demonic and immoral, and the incursion of Ameri- 
can psychiatric discourse, which emphasized the pathology of both homosex- 
uality and transgenderism (Garcia 2008). The incursion of other labels like 
MSM (men who have sex with men) from HIV/AIDS discourses, and the 
Eurocentric political “gay” label have posed problems for the Jbakla. From 
being ancient religious leaders in the form of the Jbabaylan, the bakla came 
to be identified with the occupations of fashion design and hairstyling (Garcia 
2008, 87). The most pervasive stereotype of the Jakia, since the 1970s, is 
that of the parlorista: a low-income beauty salon worker (Benedicto 2008, 
318). The bakia in these Dolphy movies retains the original idea behind 
babaylanism, which is that the Jak/a’s interior femininity defines his entire 
identity and function in society, while serving as a prototype of sorts for the 
parlorista stereotype. 


THE CONVERSION [ROPE 


The subsequent scenes in Jack &% Jill feature what I call the conversion trope, 
which became popular in Dolphy’s gay movies. Luisa gets one of her more 
masculine suitors, Baldo, to teach Goryo how to be a man, starting with his 
physique. When they meet, he asks Goryo to take off his shirt so he can assess 
his body. Judging it to be too scrawny, he decides to teach Goryo to work 
out and build his muscles. He demonstrates how to lift weights and how to 
do “deep breathing.” Instead, Goryo takes a deep breath and starts vocal- 
izing in falsetto, singing a popular folk song. Frustrated with Goryo’s ina- 
bility to mimic any semblance of masculinity, Baldo hits him on the head 
and punches him on the chest and stomach. It’s a common image in slap- 
stick comedy—someone always gets hurt and the pain is treated comically. It 
is also, however, unnervingly similar to the type of violence that many gen- 
der non-conforming children are subjected to. In the Philippines, common 
folk stories sometimes involve fathers who are physically abusive of their bakla 
sons in an effort to reform the child. A popular running joke, for example, 
involves a father beating up and then dunking his Jak/a son into a barrel of 
water. He then lifts the child out of the barrel and asks if he is still dakla, to 
which the child says, “Hindi na po. Sirena na po ako!” (““No. Now I am a 
mermaid!”). In common folk lore, the mermaid is seen as a metaphor for the 
bakla. Being half-fish, half-human, the mermaid occupies a liminal space that 
exists in-between the spaces of human-ness and animal-ness, a space for the 
mythical to emerge. In the same way, the Jakia is seen as a combination of 
the male and female, woman-heartedness embodied within the male anatomy, 
a liminal space that exists between the binary poles of gender. 
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The conversion trope is explored further in Dolphy’s subsequent for- 
ays into bakia characters. In many of his films, the Dolphy Jakl/a under- 
goes a series of lessons that are supposed to teach him how to be/act like a 
“proper” man, aimed at disabusing him of his effeminacy and cross-dressing. 
The conversion trope, however, is always left incomplete and unsuccessful 
in most of Dolphy’s Jakia films, which marks the resilience of the Jakla’s 
woman-heartedness. 

We see this trope explored even more in Facifica Falayfay. When his 
mother dies, her dying wish is that her mistake of raising Facifica as a girl be 
rectified and that Facifica be reformed so that he may become a “real” man. 
Facifica’s father and brothers take up this task. Facifica tries to reason with his 
father, arguing that if they should turn him into a proper man, no one will be 
left to do the housework. His father had anticipated this, however, and hired 
a new maid. Facifica continues to refuse being converted: 


No, papa! Ako’y isinilang na isang bulaklak, gusto kong ako’y yumao na tsang 
bulaklak sapagkat ngayon ako’y namumukadkad! 

(I was born as a flower, I wish to die as a flower because right now I am 
blossoming! ) 


The first of his four brothers begins to reform Facifica by attempting to 
teach him boxing. A second brother teaches him karate, and a third teaches 
him fencing, which Facifica turns into a lesson in folk dancing. The combat 
sports symbolize masculinity; whereas the arts, more specifically the perform- 
ing art of dance, imply femininity. The choice of the art form of dance is no 
coincidence in the world of film connecting to gender and sexuality. 

After Facifica’s father offers the financial reward to his sons for being able 
to convert Facifica, his brothers become all the more interested in normal- 
izing Facifica’s gender expressions. The four brothers, in turn, take Facifica 
out of the house to different locations and attempt to teach him various 
occupations. The first brother attempts to turn Facifica into a hardened 
criminal by taking him to a house, robbing it, and holding its residents hos- 
tage at gun-point. Once Facifica and his brother are inside the house, they 
tie up all the people inside—the maid, a woman, and her husband. They 
find a jewelry box inside the bedroom. While Facifica’s brother raids the 
house for other valuables, Facifica is left with the hostages and decides to 
give the women a make-over. Here is another comic moment that mani- 
fests and reinforces Facifica’s obsessive identification with the feminine. His 
brother returns to find Facifica and make their escape. Once outside the 
house, his brother inspects the jewelry box to find all the jewels missing— 
the punchline in this episode is that Facifica had used the robbed jewelry 
on this make-over of the women. Facifica has also called the police and 
reported the robbery, which forces his brother to flee before he could inflict 
more physical harm on Facifica. 
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Another of his brothers teaches him to become a lifeguard; while another 
attempts to make a detective out of him by attempting to catch a psycho- 
maniacal murderer. Both attempts as well as all the others that were intended 
to convert Facifica to a masculine occupation, of course, are unsuccessful at 
turning Facifica into a “real man.” 

I find it quite interesting that at this time in Philippine cinema, occupation 
is what defines gender. It recalls ancient precolonial discourses where occupa- 
tions were gendered. The root of kabaklaan in precolonial societies, babay- 
lanism (being babaylan), was an occupation more than a gender category 
(Garcia 2008, 164). Gender was not treated as a function solely of the anat- 
omy, but also of occupation (Garcia 2008, 164), and “the office of the babay- 
lan itself remained, at this time, a ‘feminine’ one” (Garcia 2008, 166), as 
evidenced by the fact that only male-bodied Jabaylan were required to cross- 
dress and embody womanhood, while female-bodied women were allowed to 
take on the office without having to cross-dress as men (Garcia 2008, 166). 

One thing unique about this first film in the Faczfica Falayfay series is 
that the Jak/a character falls in love with a woman. After he is introduced to 
Pilar, Pacifico continues to visit her and they slowly begin a friendship. When 
one of his brothers, in a final attempt to convert Facifica and win the prize, 
brings him to a brothel—Pilar is there, forcibly brought by her boyfriend who 
attempts to woo her into sleeping with him. In an odd twist, Facifica ends 
up in the same room as Pilar. They quickly exchange clothes while Pilar’s 
boyfriend is out of the room, and Facifica takes Pilar’s place in bed. When 
the boyfriend returns, he turns out the lights and proceeds to woo Facifica 
in bed, thinking that he is Pilar. When the charade is revealed, Pilar’s boy- 
friend is enraged and attempts to kill Facifica. He and Pilar make a quick 
escape, stealing one of the cars parked outside the brothel. A comic car chase 
ensues, and they all somehow end up in a secluded forest. Facifica is able to 
overpower Pilar’s boyfriend, and he and Pilar are eventually able to escape. 
Trapped in the forest and lost, Pilar starts to develop a fever. Facifica, who 
now reverts to his given name Pacifico, tries his best to take care of her. Help- 
less and desperate, Pacifico is left with nothing to do but to wait out Pilar’s 
sickness. He retreats into a daydream—and an anachronistic dance number, 
typical of Filipino comedies at that time, is played out. Pacifico’s father and 
brothers eventually form a search party and rescue both him and Pilar. The 
film ends with Pacifico and Pilar’s wedding. For all the efforts by his brothers 
and father at his conversion, Pacifico remains effeminate. Pilar is the only one 
who is able to convert him. 

It is not, in fact, occupation or work that defines or creates a “real” man— 
only a “real” woman can make a man out of the Jbakla. This, perhaps, points 
to the conversion of the Jak/a’s sexuality, rather than his gender performance. 
Because previous films have shied away from the bakla’s sexuality, the conver- 
sion trope only occurs along the lines of the policing of gender performance. 
His sexuality has been ignored as rather unproblematic, since we never see it 
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in film anyway. True conversion happens, according to filmic discourse, only 
along the lines of converting sexuality, rather than gender. 

In his subsequent filmic appearances, Pacifico is the father of three boys 
and has become a top detective in Metro Manila. Mga anak ni Factfica 
Falayfay (The Children of Factfica Falayfay, 1987, Romy S. Villaflor), 
opens with Dolphy, cross-dressed as a middle-aged woman, as he attempts 
to catch a notorious thief in Luneta Park. He does so successfully and is 
awarded a medal for it. In this film, Dolphy’s Pacifico embodies the patriar- 
chal ideal—a strict father who provides for his family and raises three boys 
on his own. Pilar has apparently died in the years between when this nar- 
rative is set and that of the first Facifica Falayfay. Here, Dolphy is joined 
by his heir-apparent to bakla roles in cinema, Roderick Paulate, who plays 
his youngest son. Pacifico and his two sons also attempt to turn Paulate’s 
character into a proper man, but also to no avail. The Jak/a remains, despite 
being beaten and battered by his father and brothers, stubbornly effemi- 
nate. The trope of conversion, thus, is always linked to ideas of resistance 
to enforced masculinity. In writing about Dolphy’s Jakia roles, Maria Rho- 
dora Ancheta (2006, 85) notes, “Dolphy as the overt queen inevitably faces 
mockery and disparagement, but he flaunts his gayness, and presents the self 
not as an entity of oppression, but as one which triumphs precisely because 
of this liminality.” The Jak/a’s resistance to the conversion trope, which 
perhaps originates in his occupation of the liminal space, shows exactly 
how kabaklaan exists within the Philippine gender spectrum as a distinct 
gender /sexual category. 

While cross-dressing and effeminacy are quite common tropes that can be 
seen in many other cinemas in the region, the conversion trope is one that is 
unique to Philippine cinema. Gender and sexually normative discourses are 
present in many films from around the region, but no other national cinema 
deploys this conversion in such a rough and overly violent manner as does 
Philippine cinema. 


MELODRAMA AND SPECTACLE 


In Philippine cinema, as in many other cinemas from around the world, 
melodrama has traditionally been dominated by women and films that 
center on women’s lives and issues. Women are often portrayed as tragic 
characters, victims of fate who are often forced to remain resilient against 
the difficult circumstances surrounding their lives. This is perhaps why, in 
many of Dolphy’s comedy films, the women are the exact opposite of their 
melodramatic counterparts—they are often extremely domineering, cuck- 
olding their husbands and dominating sons. This can be clearly seen in the 
films discussed above: Dona Teresita in Jack & Jill and Facifica’s mother in 
Facifica Falayfay. 
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As a variant of the female gender category, the Jakia is also created as a 
tragic character in Philippine cinema. This is very similar to what Oradol 
Kaewprasert (in Unaldi 2011) calls the “First Wave” of Thai queer films 
where the kathoey’ (which shares an ontological semantic similarity with 
the bakia) is crafted as a victim of circumstance. This is best exemplified by 
the films The Last Song (Phisan Akseranee, 1985), its sequel Tortured Love 
(Phisan Akseranee, 1987), and I Am a Man (ML. Bandevanop Devakul, 
1987). In all three films, the kathoey suffers a tragic death at the end of the 
movie. 

Dolphy, himself, embodies the melodramatic/tragic character in sev- 
eral films. In 1978, Lino Brocka, arguably the greatest director in the his- 
tory Philippine cinema, cast Dolphy in a tragic Jakia role in the movie Ang 
Tatay kong Nanay (My Father Who Is My Mother).© The film tells the story of 
Coring, a bakia beautician (parlorista) and his lover, Dennis, who leaves him 
for a bar hostess, purportedly a “real woman” (biologically speaking). A year 
later, Dennis returns with a baby, which he leaves in Coring’s care. Coring 1s 
then forced to lead a double life as masculine father figure at home with the 
child, Nonoy (played by Nino Muhlach), whom he raises as his own, and as 
an effeminate parlorista at work. He hides his kabaklaan to spare the child 
embarrassment and to try to be a good masculine role model to him. The 
boy’s birth mother then returns to claim her child, and Coring has to fight 
for the child’s custody. The genre of melodrama allows filmmakers to human- 
ize the bakia, and to veer away from comic stereotypes. 

In 2000, Dolphy once again creates a tragic baki/a character in the movie 
Markova: Comfort Gay, directed by Gil Portes and based on real events. 
Here, Dolphy plays Walter Dempster, Jr., a bak/a nightclub singer and enter- 
tainer who goes by the stage name Walterina Markova and is forced into 
sexual slavery under the Japanese Army during World War II. Dolphy plays 
Markova as an old, unemployed Jakla who lives in a government retirement 
house and occasionally earns money by doing hair and make-up. Dolphy’s 
two sons, Jeffrey Quizon and Eric Quizon, play Markova in her childhood 
and early adulthood, respectively. The film is an interesting look at the 
Japan-occupied Philippines from the vantage point of the Jakla. Markova 
starts her entertainment career singing at clubs for American soldiers, some of 
whom pay to have sexual relations with her. When the Japanese come into the 
country, Markova and her other Jakia friends are forced to perform for the 
entertainment of Japanese troops. Later, she and her friends are abducted and 
held in a storage facility, and then repeated raped by several Japanese soldiers. 
When they are released, one of the Jbaki/a entertainers vows savage revenge 
against the soldiers—she starts going out at night, past curfew, seducing Japa- 
nese soldiers and then slitting their throats. 

The film opens with an establishing shot of Manila in the 1990s: dirty 
streets and poverty all abound. A young Jak/a in a short mini-dress walks the 
streets of Old Manila and is suddenly accosted by armed Japanese soldiers. 
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The scene shifts and Markova suddenly wakes from his sleep; he begins to 
narrate his story: “Ako st Walterina Markova, 73 years old. Comfort Gay. May 
narinig na ba kayong ‘comfort gay’? Ito ang kwento ng buhay ko: isang masa- 
mang panaginip, isang bangungot. Pero totoo” (“My name is Walterina Mark- 
ova ... Have you ever heard about the ‘Comfort Gay’? This is the story of my 
life: a bad dream, a nightmare. But nevertheless real”). From the very begin- 
ning, the film makes the easy slip of translating bakla as gay, which again blurs 
the distinctions between gender identity and sexual orientation. Markova calls 
herself, and her friends, bak/a, but when talking in English, he reverts to the 
label gay. 

Walterina now lives in a retirement home for aging Jakla, appropriately 
called The Home for the Golden Gays. The home was built by a local city 
Councilor, Justo Justo, in the early 1990s (Home for the Golden Gays, 
n.d.). In the movie, Justo Justo is played by Joel Lamangan, a famous and 
openly bakia film director. Walterina gets up from bed and proceeds to apply 
make-up and make himself ready for the day. He has developed his own rou- 
tine in his retirement: after breakfast, he goes to his part-time work training 
young women who are about to be shipped off to Japan to be entertainers, 
then he visits local churches, lights candles, and then prays the rosary. One 
night, while watching a documentary on television about Comfort Women, 
Walterina emotionally breaks down. The next day, at a church, he confesses 
to Justo that he had been used as a sex slave during the Japanese occupation 
himself, and that he wants to tell his story and make it public. Justo is hes- 
itant to make the story public for fear that no one will believe him, but he 
relents when Walterina insists. 

Walterina is interviewed by television journalist Loren Legarda, who plays 
herself in the film, and he then proceeds to recall his almost idyllic childhood. 
His parents had no problem with him being Jak/a, but his older brother, 
Robert, did. He recalls how Robert, a brutish, masculine man would fre- 
quently beat him up: “Aindi niya matanggap ang aking byutt. Ino-ombag ako 
three times a day!” (“He couldn’t accept my beauty. He would beat me up, 
three times a day!”). 

The film does a flashback to a teenaged Markova, hanging out with his 
female friends while ogling at boys playing basketball. At this point in the 
film, Walter is played by Jeffrey Quizon, Dolphy’s son by his third partner, 
Alice Smith, a mestiza actress who went by the stage name Pamela Ponti. A 
red convertible drives by and Walter’s older brother (played by one of Dol- 
phy’s eldest sons, Wilfredo Quizon), sees him effeminately laughing with 
delight as his friends push him on a swing. Robert gets out of the car and 
proceeds to punch and beat Walter in front of his friends, while warning 
him, “Ito ang tatandaan mo: magpaka-lalaki ka!” (“You remember this: You 
have to act like a man!”). Robert’s friend watches the abuse and calls Wal- 
ter a “biniboy,” a common insult at that time that is a combination of the 
Tagalog word for “miss” (dimzbint) and the English word “boy.” One night, 
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his brother catches him in his room wearing make-up and one of his sister’s 
dresses. Robert violently beats him, but Walter says, “Eh anong magagawa ko 
kung ganito talaga ako!” (“But what can I do if I’m really like this!”). Robert 
answers that he should start acting like a man, or he will kill him. When Wal- 
ter is comforted by his mother after his attack, Walter asks her, “Bakit ganun 
ang kuya, ‘nay? Wala naman akong kasalanan. Gusto ko lang naman gawin 
yung nararamdaman ko. Kasalanan ba ‘yun? (“Mom, why is my brother 
like that? I did nothing wrong. I’m only trying to be myself. Is that a sin?”). 
Once, again, the naturalness of the Jak/a as feminine and woman-hearted is 
drawn out in the movies. 

But the young Markova is not only a victim of physical abuse. He is also 
sexually molested and raped one night by one of his brother’s friends. As 
the Old Markova recounts this story to Loren, he remarks, “Sa nangyari, 
parang gusto ko na ayaw ko” (“With what happened, it was like I enjoyed it 
but I also didn’t like it”). Then he jokingly tells Loren, “Dakota manay!” 
“Dakota” is swardspeak for a man with a big penis, and “manay” means “sis- 
ter.” The ambiguity he had felt at what is, presumably, his first sexual encoun- 
ter is brushed off with humor in a characteristically bak/a manner. Tempering 
seriousness with humor is also a popular trope in Philippine popular culture’s 
representations of the Jakia. 

The young Walter is finally allowed to be himself when Robert sud- 
denly arrives home one day with blood sprouting from his mouth. Robert 
dies of alcohol poisoning and Walter is liberated from his masculine tyranny. 
The director, Portes, shows off his penchant for juxtaposing the past with 
the present in the next scene: the young Walter, still wearing a shirt soaked 
with his brother’s blood, quickly escapes into his room but the old Walte- 
rina comes out from the other side narrating. “Hindi ko maintindihan ang 
nararamdaman ko. Malungkot ako, syempre naman ako? Kapatid ko yung 
namatay. Pero sa isang banda...” (“I couldn’t understand how I felt. I was 
sad, of course. My brother had just died. But on the other hand ...”). Then 
the young Walter appears and talks to his older self, “Malaya na ako? Wala 
na ang kuya! Malaya na ako!” (“Am I free? Big brother is gone! I am finally 
iee!**)), 

The scene cuts back to the Old Markova being interviewed by Loren. She 
asks when Markova started dressing as a woman and he answers that it was 
long before the Japanese had come to Manila, which was around 1942 and 
Markova would have been around 18 or 19 years old. Markova sheds the 
identity of Walter and begins to live full-time as a woman, calling herself Wal- 
terina. The Old Markova shows Loren a picture of his group of friends, all of 
them bakla and wearing women’s clothes: Carmen, Sophie, Anita, and Min- 
erva. All five friends worked as entertainers (female impersonators) in a bar 
called the Tsubaki Club when the Japanese march into Manila. At this point 
in the film’s flashback series, Eric Quizon (another of Dolphy’s many children 
and the older brother of Jeffrey) takes over the role of Markova. 
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After a performance at the club one night, Walterina catches the attention 
of a Japanese general in the audience. Walterina and her other friends have 
each found Japanese clients for the night, and they all retreat to the Manila 
Hotel, which the Japanese had been using as a barracks for their officers. Wal- 
terina is visibly uncomfortable as she flirts with the relentless officer. He takes 
her into his room and begins kissing her body; as he gropes her groin, he 
notices Walterina’s male anatomy. He begins to beat her and calls for army 
troops to take her and her friends away. They are all loaded onto the back 
of a truck in the middle of the night. Afraid for themselves, the girls engage 
in some light bantering. Sophie asks what happened to the others and Min- 
erva answers, “Ano pa? Eh di nabisto ang bandera” (“Well, what else? They 
found the flag”). Minerva asks why she and Anita had not been beaten up, 
Carmen quips, “Baka takot sa mga katawan ninyo” (“Maybe your muscles 
scared them off”). Anita responds, “Ang sabihin mo, mas mabilis lang kaming 
kumagat!” (“You mean we’re just quicker to the bite than you”). This brief 
moment of levity is interrupted when the truck pulls to a stop and the bakla 
are herded cruelly into an abandoned warehouse. 

They are left alone in the warehouse for the night, but when morning 
comes, so do the Japanese soldiers. The Jakia are divided out among the 
troops and then raped several times. The brutality of their repeated sexual 
assaults is sharply contrasted with the melancholic sound of a flute being 
played by one of the Japanese soldiers (who, incidentally, is played by another 
of Dolphy’s sons, Ronnie Quizon). The flute-playing soldier enters the ware- 
house and kindly offers some porridge to the Jakia, but they are too afraid 
to take it. Minerva, enraged, throws the porridge away and starts beating up 
the young soldier. Other soldiers step in to stop her, but the young soldier 
stops them from beating Minerva and the other Jak/a. Minerva angrily vows 
vengeance. 

As the young kindly soldier exits the warehouse, his head bowed in shame, 
the Old Markova once again enters the scene anachronistically. He stops and 
stares pitifully at the group of five Jakila being held in captivity as sex slaves. 
The flautist once again plays his melancholic song. The Old Markova pon- 
ders, “Hindi ko maubos maisip, ang mga hayop na gumamit sa amin ay may 
ganung kalungkot na musika” (“I could not understand how those animals 
who abused us could be capable of making such sad music”). 

The repeated rape of the Jakla not only highlights sexual violence as an 
outcome of war, but also serves as punishment for the Jakia’s queerness. In a 
manner similar to how Walter’s older brother attempted to reform him of his 
effeminate ways, the Jakla are punished for attempting to take the place of 
the (cisgender) woman in exercising their sexuality. When they are discovered 
for this deceit, they are subjected to the most brutal forms of sexual violence. 
It is more a punishment for overt displays of queerness/homosexuality rather 
than a war crime (Sadashige 2002, 1337). 
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Later, Markova tells Loren what happened during the liberation of Manila. 
He had lost touched with Minerva, but is able to keep in touch with Anita 
and Carmen. During the Liberation, Anita arrives at Walterina’s home, pre- 
sumably after they had not seen each other for a few months. Both bakla 
excitedly burst out in song, “Happy Days are Here Again.” The pair resume 
their work as entertainers, but this time, the Tsubaki Club is now called 
the USO Club. Markova, once again, finds herself a soldier—an American 
this time. They’re kissing and lounging about by the Manila Bay when Car- 
men makes a reappearance. Carmen is now in men’s clothing and he tells 
Walterina about what he had been doing up until the end of the war. He’d 
returned to the province and tried to forget the trauma of war, attempting 
to change himself at the same time, presumably to be more masculine and 
manly. Carmen asks Walterina who she’s with, and she points to an American 
in a Navy uniform. Carmen asks if he knows the truth about Walterina, and 
she simply says, “Of course!” Carmen once again muses about the past com- 
plaining, “Gusto ko nang mawala yung dating Carmen. Alam mo naman ang 
naabot natin sa pagkukunwar’’ (“I want the old Carmen gone. You know 
what happened to us for pretending to be real women”). Walterina asks him, 
“Pagkukunwari ba ito? O pag-tanggap lang natin sa sarih natin?” (“Is this 
really pretend? Or are we simply being true to ourselves?” ). This is a recurring 
theme in most Jak/la movies: All the cross-dressing, effeminacy, make-up, and 
sexual desire for men are merely outward expressions of the Jakia’s interior 
womanhood. To be “true to oneself,” for the Jak/a, means to embody femi- 
ninity, at any consequence. 

The dakia friends continue with their post-war lives—Anita, Carmen (back 
in women’s clothes), and Walterina serve as sagalas for a local Santacruzan. 
The Santacruzan is a uniquely Filipino religious procession, held through- 
out the Philippines yearly during May, which combines Catholicism with the 
spectacles of fashion and beauty—it is not hard to find why this particular 
ritual has become integral to Jakia culture. The procession is, in theory, a 
reenactment of the finding of Christ’s true Cross by St. Helena, Emperor 
Constantine’s Christian mother (Manalansan 2003, 129). In the ritual, 
St. Helena is called Reyna Elena, and is embodied by a young maiden and 
escorted by a small child, who would represent the young Constantine. The 
Reyna Elena is preceded in the procession by a string of other young maidens 
who each play embodiments of the Virgin Mary’s virtues. The whole line-up 
of women playing these parts 1s called the sagala, but the components of each 
procession may vary from town to town. More orthodox interpretations of 
the Santacruzan may include biblical characters like Ruth or Esther; but the 
more popular interpretations include a string of “queens,” most of whom 
represent the Virgin Mary, like the Reyna de las Flores (Queen of the Flow- 
ers), the Rosa Mistica (Mystical Rosa), the Reyna de la Paz (Queen of Peace), 
and the Reyna Emperatriz (Queen Empress, also representative of St. Helena, 
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this time in the form of the Queen Mother). All Santacruzans, however, cul- 
minate with the highest-ranking queen, the Reyna Elena (Queen Helena). 

To be chosen as part of the sagala is a great honor in many rural and 
urban towns (Manalansan 2003, 129). In the last forty or so years, “gay” 
Santacruzans have become popular all over the Philippines (and Filipino 
communities abroad) (Manalansan 2003, 129). As a religious rite, the San- 
tacruzan is supposed to begin and end at a church. Contemporary perfor- 
mances of the rite, however, have shifted the venue from being centered on 
the church to being centered in a large town hall or public square where a 
feast (or a Holy Mass) would commence after the procession. Martin Manal- 
ansan (2003, 130) argues that the Jak/a appropriation of the ritual from cis- 
gender women is rooted in the preponderance of the act of cross-dressing in 
the many stages of spectacle. From the karnabal (carnival) to the perya (town 
fair), cross-dressing bakla have always found a way to put on a show—and 
the Santacruzan is no different, despite its theological roots (and despite the 
consternation of conservative bishops). It serves, perhaps, as another venue 
for the bakla to challenge the laws of traditional masculinity and patriarchy by 
embodying womanhood and femininity. 

The scene shifts back to the present and Loren asks the Old Markova 
about his American Navy boyfriend. He says that it was merely a fling, and 
that the American had gone back home to his wife and kids after his tour of 
duty. Loren prods Markova about when he decided to stop cross-dressing, 
and he answers, “Well, may hangganan din ang byuti ng tao, ano? Nung nag- 
trabaho ako sa teyatro, naka-pantalon na ang muher” (“Well, beauty fades, 
right? When I started working in the theater, this girl started wearing pants”). 
After the war, Markova started working as a make-up artist for stage plays, 
variety shows, and even the movies. 

Loren asks Markova what had become of his bakia friends: Anita has died 
of an AIDS-related illness. Markova tells Loren of Carmen, who 1s sick but 
has opted to stay at home because he could not afford to pay for a triple 
by-pass surgery. Markova comically suggests she get a pedestrian over-pass 
instead. The Jakla’s penchant for humor keeps the tragedy of old age and 
impending death at bay. Carmen passes away soon after. 

Loren next asks if Markova had forgiven the Japanese for their wartime 
atrocities. The film, for the last time, does a flashback to more recent years, 
as Markova is doing hair and make-up for a few women who are about to 
migrate to Japan to be entertainers. The girls all call Markova, “Tita” 
(auntie). They get to talking about Markova’s being a “Comfort Gay,” and 
how he feels about the girls’ travelling to Japan for work and entertaining the 
descendants of those men who had abused him. Markova comments that 
the girls should be thankful to have jobs, and then, perhaps remembering 
the kindly young soldier who played the flute, he comments, “Hindi naman 
lahat ng mga Hapon masasama” (“Not all the Japanese were evil”). One of 
the girls asks Markova how he expects people to believe his story about being 
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a “Comfort Gay” when people won’t even believe the stories of “Comfort 
Women.” 

Loren asks him the same question, and Markova asks her if she believes 
him. When she expresses her cynicism of his story, Markova is deeply hurt 
and angrily retrieves the tape from her recorder. When she insists that he give 
her back the tape, he shouts at her, “Akin zto! Buhay ko ito!” (“This is mine! 
This is my life!”). Markova retreats to his room and cries, melodramatically 
looking at old photos of his family and friends. He dramatically lists down all 
the insults hurled at him for being bakla’: binabae, biniboy, bakla, bading, 
gay. “ Nagpapaka-totoo ka, pero ang naktkita nila pagkukunwar’ (“You try 
to be true to yourself, but all other people see is you pretending to be some- 
one else”). It’s a reflection of the oft-cited criticism about the authenticity of 
all bakla, and a poignant note to end the film’s narrative. 

The last scene is a fantasy sequence set to slow-moving music: the Old 
Markova, for the last time, takes the stage and dances. He is joined by both 
his younger selves: a Jakia take on the three archetypes of womanhood (vir- 
gin, matron, and crone). The teen-aged Walter smiles innocently and sweetly 
as he dances; the young adult, Walterina, is more conscious of the dance 
movements, more at ease with her sexual power; the Old Markova raises his 
arms to the heavens in a gesture of the triumph of a life lived with no regrets. 

In Philippine melodrama, the Jak/a does not end up dead (either by their 
own hands or at the hands of others) like they do in many Thai gay-themed 
films. Rather, the melodrama comes from the resilience Jakia characters are 
forced to have to endure their respective plights. Rolando Tolentino (2000, 
326, original emphasis) writes, “For all the gay display of lifestyles and life 
choices, pain and suffering become the interior core of the gay being.” In 
Ang Tatay Kong Nanay, Coring is forced to put on a charade of masculinity 
while at home with his adopted child and struggles to hide his effeminacy 
from him. Toward the end of the film, when his birth mother claims Nonoy, 
Coring is finally able to let the Jak/a out and decides to join a gay beauty 
pageant. Nonoy runs away from his mother and ends up in the park where 
the beauty pageant is being held. When it begins to rain, Coring runs home, 
as does Nonoy, who finally sees his “father” in drag. The two embrace, while 
they cry under the rain. In Markova: Comfort Gay, Walterina tells his story of 
sexual and physical abuse at the hands of Japanese troops occupying Manila, 
and how he and his Jakia friends are able to survive the war. The Jakia, like 
the (cisgender) woman, embodies ideals of martyrdom in Philippine melo- 
drama and this becomes the only way in which the Jak/a is humanized in 
cinema and taken away from the stereotype of the loud, vulgar, screaming 
faggot. 
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DISAPPEARING [ROPES 


Dolphy can be credited for the creation of the Jakia as an effeminate cross- 
dresser whose preference for a sexual partner was the masculine /alake in cin- 
ema, a trope that has become the “traditional” stereotype for the bakla, not 
only in film but also in television. As the decades roll by, however, this trope 
inevitably changes with the times. With the rise of LGBT advocacy and the 
rhetoric of sexual freedom in the country during the 1990s, films and media 
started to depict the sexual side of the bakia, a side all too often ignored 
within the Dolphy oeuvre (with the few exceptions of Coring in Ang Tatay 
Kong Nanay and the eponymous Markova). 

Perhaps the most drastic change in Jak/a cinema is the disappearance of 
the conversion trope, which may stem from the Martial Law films in the 
1970s and 1980s that attempted to create a more nuanced image of the bakla 
through melodrama and tragedy, thus taking them away from simply being 
the comic relief in films. The disappearance of the conversion trope also coin- 
cides with the rise of the gay rights movement in the Philippines. Calls for 
gay pride and visibility were quite prominent in the early 1990s, with the first 
Pride Parade being conducted in 1994. LGBT social movements challenged 
the stigma of being Jakia by calling for universal rights and the passage of an 
anti-discrimination bill. By doing so, LGBT social movements attempted to 
normalize the Jakila’s queerness by saying that the Jakia are just like every- 
body else and should be able to enjoy the same rights as all other citizens. 
While Roderick Paulate continues many of Dolphy’s tropes in his own bakla 
films, the rhetoric is shifted away from the emphasis placed in the Jakla’s con- 
version to the social acceptance of the Jakia just as he is—effeminate, loud, 
and proud. 

Cross-dressing and effeminacy remain staple tropes of Jak/a characters 
on screen today, with the rising popularity of openly Jakia actors like Vice 
Ganda, a comedian who had made a name for himself on television with 
his firebrand sarcastic humor. Ganda brings this brand of humor to his 
films, often playing fast-talking comic characters whose attitude problems 
serve as the primary conflict for the films’ narratives. In his numerous films 
since he made his debut in 2009, the conversion trope has only appeared 
in one film—Petrang Kabayo (Peter the Horse, Wenn Deramas, 2010), 
a remake of a Roderick Paulate film from 1988. The narrative is significantly 
changed from the original to suit Vice Ganda’s comic expertise, but here, 
Peter is abused and later abandoned for dead by his macho father because 
Peter refuses to act masculine; he is then adopted by a rich, old maid who 
makes him the heir to her fortune. This marks another significant change to 
the Jakia character in film—Dolphy’s Jakla were mostly associated with the 
lower and working classes, but the contemporary Jak/a is more closely linked 
to the upper social classes. Petra inherits his mother’s fortune, while in other 
Vice Ganda movies, he plays fashion designers, CEOs, and even the daughter 
of an important diplomat. 
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Bakla sexuality is explored in detail in many gay-themed independent 
films. Most notable among these early independent films is perhaps, Ang 
Pagdadalaga nt Maximo Oliveros (The Blossoming of Maximo Oliveros). 
Auraeus Solito’s critically acclaimed film debuted in 2005 and featured a 
young effeminate bakla who is lovingly treated and nurtured by his father and 
brothers—all of whom are underworld criminals who deal with drugs and 
theft. Complications arise when a young, good-looking, and sexually ambig- 
uous police officer, Victor, moves in next door and Maxi begins to experience 
affection for him. Maxi becomes torn between familial loyalty and a budding 
first love when his father is murdered by Victor’s boss, the chief of the local 
police. 

However, many other gay-themed indies would veer away from portraying 
the Jakia as an effeminate cross-dresser—most of these, in fact, masculinize 
the bakla. Crisaldo Pablo was one of the first openly gay independent film 
directors to come out with a string of gay-themed films. The first of his gay- 
themed films, Duda (Doubt, 2003), features the relationship of two mascu- 
line bakla. In the movie, one of the main characters, Cris, is a filmmaker who 
claims to have slept with over four thousand men. He has met his current 
lover, Erick, and has decided to settle down. Months into their relationship, 
Cris’s work schedule and Erick’s constant nagging insecurity about Cris’s loy- 
alty drive a wedge between the two. Much of the movie is set in a gay sauna, 
where men hookup with other men. The lovers are constantly surrounded by 
a gaggle of effeminate (though not necessarily cross-dressing) Jakia friends, 
and these effete bak/a bear witness to their relationship’s deterioration. In 
many of these films, cross-dressing and effeminacy are relegated to venues of 
spectacle: the gay Santacruzan and drag performance. The fore-fronting of 
the masculine Jbakia and the peripheralization of the gender-transitive (effem- 
inate, cross-dressing) bakla become common tropes in these contemporary 
gay-themed independent films. 

Conversely, contemporary Philippine cinema has very rarely ever talked 
about transgenderism, and often conflates this identity with transsexualism.® 
In Philippine cinema, the transgender identity does not exist but is sup- 
planted by the cross-dressing, gender-transitive variant of the Jakila. As dis- 
cussed previously, the trope of the woman-hearted man is the closest identity 
that resembles transgenderism. Trans-embodiment in Philippine cinema may 
be linked, directly, with the desire to make one’s internal gender (woman) 
congruent with one’s external (male) body. This interiorized femininity may 
also be manifested in one’s behavior—thus, effeminacy is pervasive in many 
bakla movies. Very few films, however, have articulated the transsexual iden- 
tity. One might look into the 1998 film, Miguel/Michelle (Gil Portes), that 
centers on a transsexual returning to her rural hometown to seek her fami- 
ly’s acceptance after years of transitioning and living in the United States. In 
the film, Quick Change (Eduardo Roy, 2013), we see a transgender bakla, 
Dorina,’? who works in the lower-class beauty industry as a make-up artist. 
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She begins to moonlight as a “collagen” supplier to many other Jakia in 
Manila’s underground cosmetics industry, giving her clients shots of collagen 
to enhance their physical beauty. Most of her clients are lower-class bakla who 
work as entertainers, beauty pageant contestants (beauty contests are consid- 
ered a career for the Jakia in the Philippines), or sex workers. The transgen- 
der woman’s association with the beauty industry, and with beauty pageants 
in particular, is further explored in the 2016 film, Dze Beautiful (Jun Lana). 
Here we see Trisha, who at an early age is disowned by a homophobic father, 
struggle with her body as she attempts to win a national “gay” beauty pag- 
eant. She undergoes several cosmetic procedures to become more conven- 
tionally attractive and more “like a real woman”; unfortunately, she dies of an 
aneurysm on the evening she wins her first title. Her best friend, Barb, also 
a transwoman and a make-up artist, decides to honor Trisha’s dying wish of 
doing make-up transformations as a different female celebrity each night of 
her wake. 

A common theme in these trans-themed films is that the primary reason 
for the Jbakia’s wanting to transition is so that they can embody the aspira- 
tional pagkababae (being babae, female). This, of course, creates a hierarchy 
within Jakla communities that is based on class and the economic ability to 
be able to have access to hormones or surgery. I find that many of the Jakla 
in these films think that transitioning from bakla to babae will lend them 
more social acceptance and take away the shame associated with kabaklaan, 
a phenomenon that harks to the normalizing process of the conversion trope, 
except much more problematic as it points to ideas of self-hate and the denial 
of self-acceptance. Transitioning though, does not afford them any form of 
social acceptance—the UJakia can never be a babae. I read this as a mark for 
the unchanging nature of the Jakia identity; once a bakla, always a bakla. 
I find, however, that the unchanging nature of kabakiaan is not necessarily 
disempowering—the Jakla’s resistance to both enforced masculinity and the 
inability to fully embody the female sex can be read as an affirmation of kab- 
aklaan as a distinct gender category that does not need to be “normalized”; 
it is normal, though not necessarily normative, to be Jaki/a in the first place. 


LOOKING AT SOUTHEAST ASIA 


It seems that the Jakia tropes created by Dolphy have bifurcated into two 
major tropes that conform to normative gender binaries: the masculine (gen- 
der non-transitive) Jbakla, and the feminine (gender transitive) Jakia that 
may be read as transgender women. The object of sexual desire for the gen- 
der non-transitive bakla has shifted away from the heterosexual /alake, and 
onto other gender non-transitive Jak/a—creating an image of the Filipino 
homosexual that conforms to homonormative Western imaginings. In a sim- 
ilar vein, the gender transitive bakla now more closely resemble transgender 
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women, even though they are not referred to as trans in cinema. As a variant 
of womanhood, her partner of choice remains the heterosexual /alake. 

Similar observations can be made of cinema from across the Southeast 
Asian region. Audrey Yue (2014, 146) writes about how many cinemas in the 
Asian region focus on queer hybridity as a means of de-centralizing Western 
queer studies and how cinema examines syncretic practices that result from 
the influences of both local knowledge and the spread of globalized images of 
queerness via the rise of social movements, as well as globalized queer media 
representations. Peter Jackson (2011) extensively studies how queer practices 
in Bangkok have changed in recent times, a change that includes the main- 
streaming of gay and transsexual identities on television and film, and coin- 
cidentally occurs with the rise of the middle class and the influx of tourism 
from the West. 

Like the Dolphy Jakla, Thailand’s early kathoey films mostly centered on 
comic, cross-dressing characters, like The Iron Ladies (Youngyooth Thong- 
konthun, 2000), or swung to extreme melodrama, as with The Last Song 
(Pisan Akaraseni), where a transsexual entertainer who is jilted by her lover 
commits suicide on stage. In 2003, the critically acclaimed Beautiful Boxer 
(Ekachai Uekrongtham) was released. This film shifted Thai mainstream cin- 
ema away from the binary of the comic-tragic kathoey, and showed a deter- 
mined transgender former kickboxer and her struggle to earn money in the 
ring to fund her transition. But perhaps the most successful Thai “gay” film 
is Love of Stam (Chookiat Sakveerakul, 2007), a romantic teen drama that 
explores the sexual awakening of two young men in urban, middle-class 
Bangkok—a serious nod to the popularity of Boys Love comics. 

Ben Murtagh has written extensively about the history of queer rep- 
resentations in Indonesian cinema (2013), and has also written about how, 
as early as 1988, Indonesian cinema has veered away from representations of 
waria'” identities and shifted mainstream representations to more masculine 
gay identities (2006). Like the Dolphy Jakia and the kathoey, the Indonesian 
waria in cinema was first associated with comedy, and were mostly devoid of 
any sexuality (Murtagh 2013), as in Betty Bencong Slebor (Benyamin Baha- 
dori, 1978), whose story centers on a cross-dressing maid and her employers. 
Perhaps the most popular Indonesian gay film of recent years is Arisan! ( The 
Gathering, Nia Dinata, 2003), which featured ‘positive’ representations of 
gay men, as both a committed loving couple who are accepted by their fami- 
lies, and as modern, masculine men. 

Despite the very different histories of colonization, dominant religions, 
and political and social movements within the Southeast Asian region, many 
similarities can be identified when it comes to representations of queerness 
in cinema and how queerness is understood in these different cultures— 
rooted, perhaps, in commonalities in precolonial conditions like religious 
animism, agriculture and farming in the region, and sea-trade. The different 
national cinemas within the region have had very different trajectories as well, 
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Thailand’s catering to an international Asian market, Indonesia’s self-censor- 
ship and religious conservatism, and the Philippines’ struggles to keep the 
film market afloat, for example. It may be worthwhile to look at these move- 
ments in cinematic representation as a flow that does not only occur within 
the confines of national borders, but throughout and across the region. 


NOTES 


1. Tagalog is the language upon which the national language, Filipino, is built. 
Most mainstream media, Philippine cinema included, use this as a primary 
language. 

2. Literally, “that which is inside.” 

3. The jeepney is the most popular form of transportation in the Philippines, and 
is styled after American-era military jeeps. The jeepney remains the one of the 
cheapest and most convenient forms of commuting in most cities and rural 
towns today. 

4. Babaylanism was common in the central parts of Luzon in the Philippines. The 
term is more denotative of an occupational practice rather than a gender cate- 
gory. Terms for similar practices or identities include asog, bayoguin, bayoc, and 
catalonan (Garcia 2008, 163-165). 

5. Kathoey is a gender category in Thailand that connotes people whose anatom- 
ical sex does not match their gender identity or expression (Jackson and Sulli- 
van 1999, 4). Similar to the Jakla, kathoey in contemporary contexts refers to 
both transgender women and effeminate gay men. 

. See Tolentino (2000). 

. These insults that Markova recites are all permutations of the word bakla. 

8. The word “transsexual” predates the word “transgender,” and in modern/ 
contemporary usage, the difference is that the former is an individual who has 
sought medical intervention to modify their body to come into congruence 
with their experienced gender, while the latter is used as an umbrella term to 
refer to various individuals whose experience and expression of gender differs 
from what social and cultural institutions determine is the norm (Elliot 2010, 
1). 

9. Dorina is played by transgender actress Mimi Juarez, who was nominated and 
won that year at the Cinemalaya Independent Film Festival under the category 
of Best Lead Actor. 

10. Similar to the Jakla and the kathoey, the waria is a male-bodied person who 

dresses and acts in a feminine manner. 


ND 
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The Iron Ladies. Directed by Youngyooth Thongkonthun. 2000. 

The Last Song. Directed by Phisan Akseranee. 1985. 

Tortured Love. Directed by Phisan Akseranee. 1987. 


PART VI 


Politics in Asian Film 


Check for 
updates 


From Film Stories to National Soft Power: 
Policies and Film Content of South Korea, 
Japan, and China 


Bruno Lovric 


NATIONAL FILM AND SOFT POWER 


Comparing the state policies and film content of three influential Asian coun- 
tries like the PRC (hereafter, China), Japan, and South Korea is a gargantuan 
task hardly achievable within the space of a single book chapter. The difficulty 
arises not only from the sheer volume and diversity of the films produced, but 
also from locating film trends within the somewhat loose categories of soft 
power and national cinema. More and more frequently in the last ten years, 
the production of films entails cooperation among nations and foreign film 
studios. Additionally, as virtually all major film industries today employ trans- 
national creative personnel or engage in some form of international partner- 
ship, the idea that cinema can be straightforwardly assigned to a single nation 
is fraught with ambiguities and contestations. It is worth noting, however, that 
nations themselves are not neatly condensed entities entirely free of all for- 
eign influences and interferences. Benedict Anderson and Richard O’Gorman 
(1991, xi) calls them “imagined communities” and stresses they primarily 
exist in their members’ minds. Nations develop alongside other nations and 
inevitably absorb foreign cultural influences and trends. Hence, expecting 
national films to display a level of homogeneity and purism uncharacteristic of 
other segments of a nation’s life or culture is unjustified. Like other elements 
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of national culture, national films are easily exchanged across borders (usu- 
ally via the internet) and their components are transnationally appropriated, 
transformed, and adjusted for purposes of local self-definition (Christie 
2013). Films influence foreign audience and filmmakers alike and their pro- 
duction generally mandates engagement of individuals coming from diverse 
backgrounds. The idea of national cinema is also consistently mobilized as 
a strategy of cultural (and economic) resistance: it is a means of asserting 
national autonomy in the face of transnational film flows and foreign hegem- 
ony (oftentimes American) (Williams 2002). Hence, regardless of the short- 
comings and challenges, the model of national cinema continues to persist 
and is frequently used by film practitioners, audiences, and scholars alike (Lim 
2013). A film can be said to be part of the national cinema based on a num- 
ber of criteria, such as the country that provided the financing, the language 
spoken, the nationalities or dress of the characters, and the setting, music, or 
cultural elements present in the film (Choi 2012). In addition to being a con- 
venient tool for advertising national qualities—both cultural and economic— 
it is increasingly utilized as a vehicle of cultural diplomacy, or soft power. 

The term soft power refers to the ability of states to accomplish desired 
outcomes in international politics “through attraction rather than coercion 
or payment” (Nye 2005, 11). Hollywood, with its globally recognizable 
stars and flashy blockbusters, is often used as a prime example of how film 
can be used to enhance a nation’s political agenda. Soft power relies primarily 
on culture as a source of influence and its basic premise rests on the asser- 
tion that popular cultural product, such as film, can charm the audiences 
into believing that values and compelling filmic representations are relatively 
trustworthy depictions of the producer-society. This in turn ought to make 
viewers aspire to its level of prosperity and coerce them into following the 
example. The concept’s originator, Joseph Nye, emphasizes that in order for 
films to hold such persuasive power, they must match countries’ foreign poli- 
cies and political values or reflect the real-life experiences of the viewers (Nye 
2004). 

Despite the buzz it has generated among scholars, soft power remains an 
elusive term and is exceptionally difficult to track. It is impalpable, compara- 
tive, based on the context, and mainly controlled by non-state actors (Trun- 
kos 2013; Fan 2008). Its significance and eventual effectiveness depends 
on the response and perception of the target audience, which in the case 
of film, is difficult to predict or measure accurately (Fan 2008). While an 
individual may possess power due to a combination of reputation, money, 
status, authority, knowledge, and beauty (Davies 1991), the same criteria do 
not apply to a state power. The reputation of famous individuals like Aung 
San Suu Kyi or Jackie Chan, for instance, can be a source of influence; yet a 
nation’s soft power involves a far more intricate mechanism, and the particu- 
lars on how to turn attractiveness into political influence within the frame- 
work of a nation has not been sufficiently explored (Fan 2008). 
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All the same, the fundamental idea that culture can be used to tally polit- 
ical points holds an intuitive appeal for many policymakers and researchers 
alike, who despite its apparent vagueness, continue recognizing soft power’s 
potential as a theoretical construct (Tsygankov 2006; Trunkos 2013; Lim 
2013; Chau 2010; Marchetti 2016). In fact, the notion that an internation- 
ally attractive culture has a better chance at rallying allies and selling prod- 
ucts than one marked by hostility has become a truism. Various renditions of 
the concept have been used since World War II and it partially overlaps with 
other paradigms such as propaganda, nation branding, public diplomacy, and 
public opinion, among others (Roberts 2014). Nation branding, for example, 
is concerned with how a nation as a whole presents itself to other nations 
(Anholt 1998), whereas public diplomacy can be seen as a subset of nation 
branding that centers around the political brand of a country (Fan 2008). 
Just like soft power, both examine the construction and dissemination of a 
national image abroad for the purposes of directing the attitudes of foreign 
audiences. 

Walter Lippmann (1922, 37), who wrote extensively about public opinion, 
calls photography “the most effortless food for the mind conceivable” and 
this notion is even more applicable to a moving picture. A moving picture 
creates a repertoire of ideas (oftentimes stereotypical) that can fuel compas- 
sion, understanding, and dialogue, but also antagonism, animosity, and intol- 
erance. Their truthfulness and adherence to facts may be far-stretched, but 
their impact on the audience is still strong. Priscilla Roberts (2014) points 
out that the portrayal of the United States in Hollywood blockbusters or 
popular television series as Dynasty and Dallas may owe much to fantasy, yet 
still be taken for truth in many parts of the world. 

Even though modern media effects scholarship has moved away from 
“powerful media effects” and the idea that mass media has a direct influence 
on behavior change, it is undeniable that cultural products like films do have 
an impact on audience perception (McCombs and Shaw 1972; Baran and 
Davis 2008, 35). The mediated interpretation of events and display of other 
cultures or individuals sway opinions—for better or for worse (Sparks et al. 
1998; Tan 1995). Admittedly, today’s media-savvy audiences know that such 
cinematic images are manipulated and not veal, but powerful emotions they 
stir and ideas they implant remain well beyond the film’s conclusion (Shan- 
bhogue and Shanbhogue 2008; Willis 2006). 

In an effort to unravel some overarching trends in filmic depictions of 
national culture and their soft-power utilization, this chapter examines 
some of the most influential global productions and analyzes the most com- 
mon cinematic tropes of South Korea, Japan, and China. It also pays par- 
ticular attention to national representations and elements which may affect 
the perception of producers’ culture abroad. Since the chapter investigates 
longitudinal and developing tendencies in the dynamics of East Asian pop- 
ular culture, the approach taken herein is primarily theoretical. The research 
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establishes common patterns by applying existing ideas and conceptual frame- 
works like “nation” and “soft power” and examines them in the context of 
the film industry. The theoretical apparatuses are complemented by empiri- 
cal observations regarding the governmental measures and box office data to 
offer a more comprehensive interpretation of the dominant trajectories. The 
investigation also points to commonalities that made particular national strat- 
egies fruitful and highlights the role of film in constructing a national image 
overseas. 


THE RISE OF HALLYU AND THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SOUTH KOREA’S FILM INDUSTRY 


From the 1960s until 1980s South Korea was under an authoritarian mili- 
tary regime which strictly controlled film production and the international 
exchange of cultural goods. While government control of the film industry 
was strong and heavily colored by propagandist flavors, domestic produc- 
tion was frail and dwindling. Technologically savvy and innovative filmmak- 
ers, steady financial backing, and freedom of expression were absent, making 
the production of high-quality movies virtually impossible (Kim 2013, 173). 
However, with democratic reforms in the 1980s also came the pressure of 
loosening regulations and opening the South Korean market to foreign pro- 
ductions. This was also the time when the White House and the US State 
Department increasingly pressured the Korean ministries of economic and 
trade affairs to remove quota restrictions on American film imports. Had 
South Korea failed to comply, the US government would have likely weak- 
ened the Korean economy by employing anti-dumping accusations on the 
items that Korea was exporting to the USA (Kim 2013). Hence in 1988, 
despite harsh opposition from domestic film workers, the international dis- 
tributor United International Pictures (UIP) was granted permission to 
directly manage the distribution of American films in South Korea. Rampant 
worries about the ultimate demise of a weakened home industry triggered 
Korean film workers to protest and warn that open competition with the 
USA would only degrade and destroy their domestic film industry. Of course, 
this did not happen and the production of South Korean films slugged on 
for a few years before finally perking up in the mid-1990s. The upturn was 
largely the result of a coordinated government effort aimed at enhancing the 
cultural industries and protecting them from the 1997 Asian financial crisis. 
With 1% of the national budget designated for cultural subsidies, low-interest 
loans for cultural producers, and a push to establish a greater number of cul- 
tural departments at universities and within the government (Lim 2015), 
the film industry recovered. Government measures, along with the growing 
transnational popularity of Korean drama, music, and fashion, were crowned 
with the term Hallyu, or the “Korean Wave.” This neologism was used to 
mark a success of media strategies and to denote a surge in consumption of 
South Korean popular cultural products abroad. 
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Shin Dong Kim (2013), 173) argues that the restoration of the freedom 
of expression after democratization in 1987 and the globalization of domestic 
business practices were crucial in the development of the South Korean film 
industry, but also emphasizes that changes happened very gradually—over the 
course of forty years. The key change was the rise of the South Korean New 
Wave in the 1990s and the emergence of a new generation of producers and 
consumers. It involved directors like Kang Je-gyu (“Mlat), Kim Jee-woon 
(4 Kl), Kim Sang-jin (41741), Kim Jee-woon (47 X|-2), Kwak Jae-yong 
(AHS), Lee Chang-dong (°] #S), Park Chan-wook (#/4'S), and others 
(Kenoby 2014). A new generation of creative filmmakers came of age at the 
crucial stage in their nation’s history and dared to try new things and exper- 
iment with innovative film practices. Many went through formal film train- 
ing and education, often abroad, which familiarized them with global trends 
and cutting-edge technologies. In short, this new generation of filmmakers 
possessed the necessary skills that enabled them to effectively blend com- 
mercially successful cinematic practices while simultaneously exploring their 
own storytelling styles (Kim 2013, 173). The buzz they generated at interna- 
tional film festivals, combined with the popularity of Korean pop music and 
soap operas (K-drama) have undoubtedly improved South Korea’s image and 
swayed foreign attitudes towards a more positive disposition. In fact, accord- 
ing to the BBC country rating poll from 2014, public opinion of South 
Korea has improved every year since the first poll in 2009—especially in Asia. 
Even countries which previously held somewhat negative perceptions, such as 
China, India, France, and Russia, all turned positive within a decade (BBCWS 
2012, 2014). Thanks to generous government incentives, Korean cultural 
products have also gained a fervent fan following in many Latin American 
countries (Madrid-Morales and Lovric 2015). 

Contrary to initial predictions that policy reforms and market dereg- 
ulations would destroy the national film industry, South Korean films have 
experienced a major revival and become more internationally competitive 
than before. In addition to garnishing wide popularity abroad, domestically, 
local films surpass all foreign competition and continue to amass impressive 
profits. In 2016, a total of 338 local titles opened attaining a 53.7% of the 
domestic market share (Lee 2017) and marking the sixth consecutive year of 
domestic film domination which includes a variety of genres such as thrillers, 
horrors, comedies, romance flicks, and dramas (see Table 2). Unlike Chinese 
or Japanese blockbusters (see Table 1 and 3), whose film stories often take 
place in a distant past or center around relatively safe topics, South Korean 
films deal with contemporary society and display a much higher level of 
stylistic boldness. They often challenge audiences through genre-bending 
practices and by asserting the importance of the image within a cinematic 
and cultural context (Kenoby 2014). Michael Curtin (2007) emphasizes 
that audiences in international urban destinations like Tokyo, Toronto, and 
London favor film subjects and stories that stimulate them mentally, emotionally, 
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Table 1 Selection of top-grossing box office productions from China 


Genre Domestic gross Foreign gross _—_ Pertod setting 
The Mermaid (A Fantasy romance $3,232,685 $550,577,543 Present 
fi) 2016 
Monster Hunt (#€%k = Anime-adventure $381,980,000 $385,252,051 Mythical past 
id) 2015 
The Monkey King ( Action-fantasy / $167,840,000 $181,900,000 mythical past 
RFC ZAWM AE) comedy 
2014 
Journey to the West: = Action-fantasy $18,058 $205,619,125 Mythical past 
Conquering the 
Demons (uit © MERE 
fi) 2013 
Lost in Thailand (A #4 Comedy NA $197,700,000 Present 
Alia -Z Ze IAl) 2012 
Red Cliff I (7s: 7 = Epic war film NA na Past 
BK FB) 2009 
Red Cliff I (a #é) Epic war film NA $119,000,000_ past 
2008 
Assembly (42245 ) War film NA $27,455,208 Past 
2007 
Fearless (#2707) 2006 Martial arts film $24,633,730 $43,439,118 Past 
Curse of the Golden  Wuxia drama $6,566,773 Past 
Flower (ip Joi TH BRE 
FF) 2006 
House of Flying Dag- Wuxia romance $11,050,094 $81,813,851 Mythical past 
gers (TIMER) 2004 


‘Source Nancy Tartaglione and David Bloom (January 10, 2015), ““Transformers 4’ Tops 2014’s 100 Highest- 
Grossing International Films—Chart.” Deadline.com. Retrieved January 10, 2015 
Data gathered from the BoxOfficeMojo.com and The-Numbers.com 


and physically. Such films deal with social taboos, satire, and violence and 
have criminals or ghosts as major characters, all of which are subject to 
censorship in China and are often avoided in mainstream Japanese cinema.” 
Protagonists like Shan (played by Lin Yun, #90) in the Chinese-Hong Kong 
blockbuster The Mermaid (2016), Xuanzang (3XC#) in Journey to the West 
(2013), or Zhou Yu (Tony Leung, 44) in Red Cliff (2008) are heroic, 
noble, and generally do “the right thing.” Japanese heroes like Tachibana 
Taki (S246 ife) in Your Name (2016), Doraemon in Stand by Me Doraemon 
(2014), or Naoko (2 LSet) from The Wind Rises (2013) are also similar 
in this respect. They are immensely brave, selfless, and not nearly as blem- 
ished or conflicted as characters inhabiting Korean films. Characters in South 
Korean films are frequently marked by moral downfalls and are continually 
struggling to strike a balance between self-interest and altruism while ask- 
ing some very difficult questions. In Miracle in Cell No. 7 (2007), for exam- 
ple, the mentally impaired father, Lee Yong-go (Ryu Seung-ryong, 7S) 
struggles to decide whether to defend himself in court and risk his daughter’s 
life, or to admit to a murder he did not commit. The blockbuster Oldboy 
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Table 2 Selection of top-grossing box office productions from South Korea 


Title Genre Domestic gross Foreign gross Period setting 
Train to Busan (#4t) 2016 Horror $2,129,768 $85,417,750 Present 
Veteran (HIEI2) 2015 Action comedy $1,155,652 =$89,342,778 Present 
Miracle in Cell No. 7 (7HE Comedy NA $85,000,227 Present 
9| MB) 2013 

The Thieves Action /thriller NA $82,833,860 Present 
([S8) 2012 

The Man from Nowhere Action/thriller NA $42,531,615 Present 
(OFALAN) 2010 

Tidal Wave (s}2CH) 2009 Disaster NA $64,733,391 Present 
I’m a Cyborg, But That’s OK Comedy/drama NA $4,642,401 Present 
(MPO| EIT A[BE HALO) 2006 

The Host (21) 2006 Horror $2,201,923 $87,229,967 Present 
A Moment to Remember Romance/drama NA $20,865,847 Present 
(LH HEI 9] x12 7H) 

2004 

Tae Guk Gi: The Brotherhood War drama $1,111,061 $68,716,522 Past 

of War (EHS 7| 4/1) 

2004 

3-Iron (#!@) 2004 Drama $241,914 $2,723,401 Present 


Data gathered from the BoxOfficeMojo.com and The-Numbers.com 


(2003) traces the violent story of another father, Oh Dae-su (Choi Min-sik, 
%|GIA!) who decides what to do after finding out his lover is also his daugh- 
ter, and in A Moment to Remember (2004), an Alzheimer’s patient (Son 
Ye-jin, #044!) has to resolve whether to leave her beloved husband and 
spare him the dementia or to stay. 

The complex stories of the main characters in South Korean films deal 
with uncomfortable taboos and problems that cannot be resolved with sim- 
plistic thinking. Although frightening and morally difficult, they are also 
thematically provocative and hold a fascinating appeal for diverse interna- 
tional audiences. At this point, however, it is worth asking how these and 
similar productions (see Table 2) relate to South Korea’s national image 
and soft-power aspirations. Despite their high entertainment and production 
value, most of the examined films are exceptionally critical of police brutal- 
ity and/or naiveté, disapproving of the national judiciary system, and portray 
slums more often than upscale locations. Policemen are routinely incompe- 
tent and lazy, and politicians are almost always prone to corruption rather 
than fighting rampant poverty. Out of the ten yearly top box office earners 
(see Table 2), only The Thieves (2012), Tidal Wave (2009), and A Moment 
to Remember spend a relatively large amount of running time in prosper- 
ous locales and stylishly designed spaces. Others focus on modest settings, 
low-income neighborhoods, or poorly kept state institutions. This, how- 
ever, is not necessarily an insurmountable obstacle in the country’s soft- 
power aspirations. While crime and public disorder do little for any country’s 
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Table 3 Selection of top-grossing box office productions from Japan 


Title Genre Domestic gross Foreign gross —_ Pertod setting 
Your Name (4 O 4 Anime /romance NA $328,013,836 Present/past 
(<0) 2016 

The Boy and the Beast Anime /adventure NA $2,347,497 Present 
UTFES OT) fantasy 

2015 

Stand by Me Anime /adventure NA $83,100,000 Present 
Doraemon (KFA 

A.) 2014 

The Wind Rises (32 Anime /historical $5,209,580 $112,722,821 Past 

5%) 2013 drama 

Brave Hearts: Umizaru Anime/action/drama NA $885331,372. -Present 
(85x) 2012 

From Up on Poppy Anime /drama $1,002,895 $60,034,949 Past 

Field 

(ADAVIARDS) 

2010 

Arrietty (f#') <<S UM Anime/fantasy $19,202,743 $126,368,084 Mythical past 
FULLY FT 4) 2009 

Ponyo (HOM EOARO  anime/fantasy $15,090,399 $186,660,538 Present 

3) 2008 

Tales from Earthsea Anime /fantasy NA $68,625,104 Mythical past 
(7 KEKE) 2006 

Yamato (SkS5BOQXR Historical wardrama $39,287,114 NA Present/past 
All) 2005 

Howl’s Moving Castle Anime/fantasy $4,711,096  $230,473,014 Mythical past 
J\IILO <5) 

2004 


Data gathered from the BoxOfficeMojo.com and The-Numbers.com 


reputation, credibility is also a significant asset that cannot be smoothed over 
with a rosy glow of a cinema screen (Roberts 2014, xxi). Soft power stems 
from the desirability of a country’s culture, political values, and foreign pol- 
icies, but credibility remains the crucial ingredient and an important source 
of soft power (Yu 2014). If the film story contradicts the practices that a pro- 
ducer country is known for, such as suppression of critical voices or impris- 
onment of protestors, film’s soft-power impact will be insufficient in swaying 
foreigners’ attitudes. Viewers may suspend their disbelief and enjoy a com- 
pelling filmic storyline but are unlikely to confuse it for reality. Unlike their 
Chinese counterparts, South Korean filmmakers are permitted to be critical 
of the government and explore any topic which gives them not only the cre- 
ative advantage, but also credibility. The alluring portrayal of national culture 
is important, but alone, is insufficient as a source of international influence. 
In fact, deliberate government efforts to control or direct the national image 
can prove to be a double-edged sword which causes more harm than good. 
China’s domestic control of expression and creativity limits the country’s 
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credibility in developing soft power, and may be subject to further criticism 
if efforts to transform the country’s image gain global visibility (Biswas and 
Hartley 2017). Hence, cinematic values have to be grounded in other prac- 
tices which the country lives up to at home and abroad, or risk having their 
soft-power potential diminished. The range of South Korean storylines, gen- 
res, and characters reflects the plurality in society that allows critical thought 
and unconstrained flexing of creative muscles. Though occasionally quite crit- 
ical and dismissive in the portrayals of the nation’s culture and values, South 
Korean productions display a wide range of identities and ideas that supple- 
ment other sources of soft power and feed into the idea of South Korea as a 
place of creativity, originality, and artistic boldness. 


THE COOLING OF JAPANESE COOL: LOOKING BACK 
ON THE “Lost DECADE” 


The success of South Korea’s cultural policies has inspired neighboring 
countries to examine their own practices and engage in their own cultural 
diplomacy as a means of maximizing international influence. In the Japa- 
nese context, this effort is perhaps best personified in the phrase Cool Japan 
initially coined in Douglas McGray’s (2002, 1) article titled “Japan’s Gross 
National Cool.” The article characterizes Japan as a “reinventing super- 
power” and emphasizes the growth of its international cultural influence. It 
generally brims with hopeful notes and optimism in regards to Japan but it 
also reflects on the political and economic issues with Japan’s lost decade. The 
lost decade was the 1990s when J-drama, gaming, anime, and film enjoyed 
unparalleled regional and global popularity. This period is also known as the 
“golden era of Japanese television” (Ng 2001, 71). During this decade, dra- 
mas such as Forbidden Love (1999), Beach Boys (1997), and Tokyo Cinderella 
Story (1994) gained an unprecedented following in Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and ‘Taiwan. This was also the time when Pokémon (1997), Princess Monon- 
oke (1997), and Super Mario sales were blossoming internationally, leading to 
a sudden appreciation of Japanese media culture in Euro-American markets. 
Yet, the immense “soft potential” of these and similar cultural products failed 
to be recognized by the government, which saw them as odd fandom items 
designed for niche audiences (Banyan 2014). 

However, when in the 2000s South Korea began reaping notable bene- 
fits from its cultural diplomacy efforts, Japan took notice and quickly intro- 
duced a number of laws and committees tasked with enhancing the domestic 
media culture. They included the Fundamental Law for the Promotion 
of Culture and the Arts (2001), the Plan for Promoting Japanese Film and 
Image Media (2002), the J-Brand Initiative (2003), the Content Promotion 
Law (2004), and the Council for the Promotion of International Exchange 
(2006), among others. Due to Euro-American influences, McGray’s term 
Cool Japan was increasingly embraced as an umbrella policy that covered 
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cultural practices aimed at improving Japan’s image abroad. For instance, 
the Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry (METI) established the Cool 
Japan promotion office in 2010 (Iwabuchi 2015); and in 2013 the Cabinet 
Secretariat set up the Council for the Promotion of Cool Japan while at the 
same time allocating 50 billion yen in the national budget for infrastructure 
that promotes Japanese content overseas (not only media content but also 
aspects such as food, fashion, traditional craft, and the Japanese way of life). 
However, these measures came at a time when the 1990s fascination with 
Japan and the cool bubble were already waning and competition with neigh- 
boring nations was increasing. While some global soft-power polls (Mono- 
cle 2016; RIE 2015; Portland Communications 2016) indicate that Japan’s 
soft-power ranking is still remarkably high, the Japanese government and 
filmmakers have expressed concerns about noticeable downhill trends (Neves 
2013; Sun 2012). For example, Kazumi Inami, Director of the Arts, Culture 
and Exchange Section of the Japan Foundation’s Asia Centre points out that 
although Japan has a thriving film, TV, and animation industry, it could only 
watch as South Korea became the leading cultural powerhouse (Shackleton 
2016). The situation has additionally heated up after China finally joined the 
race for transnational viewership and began producing international anima- 
tion hits. Although China’s cultural products are still far from achieving the 
transnational popularity of Japanese anime, increasing numbers of dazzling 
productions like Monkey King: Hero Is Back (2015) and lucrative coproduc- 
tions like Kung Fu Panda 3 (2016) or Bug Fish & Begonia (2016), are on the 
rise. 

As South Korea’s and China’s overseas exports of cultural products 
grow, Japan has become increasingly marginalized and notably absent from 
the international arena. Inami has also criticized a lack of interest in foreign 
expansion and pointed to its detrimental impact on the future of the domestic 
film industry: 


While Japan is still a large market and our filmmakers are satisfied with their 
activities on the domestic front, our population is decreasing. Inevitably, the 
market and skills base will also start to decline. It’s a different situation in South 
Korea, where they’ve accepted that their domestic market is relatively small. As 
a result, they have long been looking to the market outside their own country. 
(Shackleton 2016) 


Admittedly, Japan has a group of producers who frequently work with 
European partners, including Bitters End and Satori Films (who in 2016 
coproduced Alejandro Jodorowsky’s Endless Poetry), but foreign coproduc- 
tions are an exception rather than the rule. Hence, South Korea and China, 
once the targets of Japanese pop-culture diplomacy, are now tough com- 
petitors in the soft-power race (Iwabuchi 2015). Nonetheless, Japanese ani- 
mators have been consistently fruitful in selling their products overseas and 
have reaped considerable profits (Nagata 2010). The 2014 Doraemon movie 
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brought in nearly $100 million outside of Japan, while Dragon Ball Z: Resur- 
rection “F” (2015) made $61 million worldwide. One of the most successful 
Japanese anime films to date is Hayao Miyazaki’s 2003 Academy Award- 
winning Spirited Away, which scored around 95% of its $276 million global 
score in the foreign market. To put that in perspective, Stand by Me Doraemon 
took almost double Spirited Away’s overseas total in the course of 11 days of 
its release in China alone (Blair 2015). Yet, popular Japanese animation (see 
Table 3) raises some interesting questions in regard to soft power and national 
image. Koichi Iwabuchi (2002) has criticized these types of films for lack- 
ing Japanese characteristics and for being culturally odorless. Carin Holroyd 
and Ken Coates (2012, 143) state that unlike American films which allegedly 
encourage a “fragrant” yearning for American “wealth, freedom, democracy 
and coolness,” Japanese cultural products are only sold abroad when scrubbed 
clean of Japanese associations and presented as a kind of placeless and culture- 
less entertainment commodity. For example, 1990s hits such as Pokémon and 
Hello Kitty are typically used as the most obvious examples of this phenomena 
but even recent blockbusters such as Tales from Earthsea (2006), Howl’s Mov- 
ing Castle (2004), or Arietts (2010), exemplify the trend. 

Given Japan’s World War II regional expansions into neighboring nations 
and long-held historical grudges, it is understandable how “hiding” Japanese 
roots may have been helpful to the overseas success of Japanese animation 
thirty or forty years ago. It would potentially remove a reminder of a for- 
eign invader and make the product more regionally marketable. After dub- 
bing to Chinese or English, the film would successfully blend with domestic 
products and raise no objections from foreign consumers. On the other hand, 
as Japan moves well into the twenty-first century, antiquated notions about 
World War II grudges and the need to hide its roots are no longer subjects 
of serious consideration for filmmakers or their distributors. In fact, some of 
this decade’s commercially most successful Japanese animations, such as Your 
Name, Colorful (2010), The Wind Rises, or From Up on Poppy Hill (2011), 
drew inspiration from manifestly Japanese sources and contained unambigu- 
ous references to Japanese cities, cultural sites, and national historical events 
(see Table 3). Your Name depicts real-life locations, such as the city of Hida 
in the Gifu Prefecture and Colorful masterfully showcases Japanese cuisine 
with immaculate attention to detail. Miyazaki’s last film, The Wind Rises, is 
a fictionalized biopic dedicated to Jiro Horikoshi (H#j 8), a chief air- 
plane engineer from World War II, and From Up on Poppy Hill similarly 
employs accurate references to the Korean War and the 1964 Tokyo Olym- 
pics. Although cultural odorlessness may have been relatively common in the 
first few decades after World War II and existed at the time when Iwabuchi 
articulated the idea, it is not nearly as common today. 

The more salient issue relating to anime and Japanese soft power is that 
the format itself may be a less suitable vehicle of cultural influence. Despite 
the enormous work that goes into creating flawlessly detailed animated 
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worlds, recognizing the painted version of a famous Tokyo street, museum, 
or society requires familiarity with these items in the first place. Lim- 
its between the “real” and the imagined are inherently more blurred in 
the case of animated drawings, the production of which mandates the cre- 
ation of a complete world rather than capturing an existing physical locale. 
The film camera creates a convincing illusion of reality that audiences with 
no prior cultural exposure can see and engage with more readily. While the 
anime offers attractive accounts of Japan and highlights some major national 
charms, it rarely reaches the realism of “the most effortless food for the 
brain” (Lippmann 1922, 27), photography, hence bringing into question its 
effectiveness in swaying foreign perceptions. 

Furthermore, the efficiency of pop-culture diplomacy and the Cool Japan 
efforts have been criticized for their apparent lack of clearly articulated 
goals and their lack of efficacy (Watanabe 2011). Iwabuchi (2015) also asks 
whether these measures can achieve a crucial objective of cultural diplo- 
macy: the promotion of genuine international cultural exchange—especially 
with South Korea and China. He points out that many of those who happily 
consume Japanese media culture in these countries actually consider histor- 
ical issues separately and are therefore still quite critical of Japan. It comes 
as no surprise then that, despite the immense regional popularity of Japanese 
cultural products, a BBC World Service Poll from 2014 nevertheless revealed 
very negative perceptions against Japan in South Korea and China. 

Though increased consumption of a nation’s film can certainly lead to an 
improved understanding of the culture, it can also be accompanied by oth- 
ering, exoticism, irrelevance, and even resentment (Said 1979). A one-way 
exchange of media products, without sufficient efforts to appease and build 
solid relationships with neighboring nations, cannot produce soft power. 
Additional steps and strategies are required to transform transnational 
networks into pathways of mutuality and exchange, as recent discussions of 
cultural diplomacy stress (Holden and Tryhorn 2013; Iwabuchi 2015). 


CHINESE FILM AND CULTURAL SPECIFICITY 


Compared to Japan and South Korea, the international appeal of Chinese 
films has generally lagged and many of its soft-power strategies have been 
criticized over misplaced government interference and censorship.*? Even 
if increased foreign film quotas and the rise of transnational coproductions 
have sharpened film competition in China and enhanced domestic production 
quality, they have not led to the popularization of Chinese cinematography 
abroad or significantly improved the perception of the country. One of the 
reasons is the aforementioned censorship and accompanying lack of credibil- 
ity (Lovric 2016), but another important reason is that many Chinese movies 
simply do not attempt to engage audiences abroad (Zhu 2017). Unlike South 
Korea, where movies are made with foreign markets in mind, the Japanese 
and Chinese place premium importance on their own national viewers. 
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At the same time, China is steadily improving regulations that encourage 
transnational cooperation. Even though only a limited number of foreign 
films are permitted national releases, studios get around the limitation by 
engaging in coproductions with Chinese companies. Coproduced movies get 
an upper hand by emphasizing distinct Chinese elements, such as characters, 
plot devices, or locations and are treated as domestic products. The South 
Korean film industry in particular has cashed in on this option and used 
coproductions as a gateway to one of the largest movie markets in the world. 
Thanks to the 2014 China—South Korea coproduction agreement, many suc- 
cessful partnerships have been struck, leading to a sharp increase in produc- 
tions that explicitly target Chinese audiences. A Wedding Invitation (2013) 
for instance, was made with all-Chinese actors but with a Korean crew. By the 
same token, the full list of Korean film workers recruited by Chinese compa- 
nies is too long to list. A few that stand out are directors such as Ahn Byeo- 
ng-ki (Qf#7]), Hur Jin-ho (H#@!IZ), Jo Jin-kyu (2 Alsat), Kwak Jae-yong 
(4tAHS), and actresses/actors like Song Hye-kyo (S64Z1), Kim Soo-hyun 
(H+ 23), and Rain—Jung Ji-hoon (SAl#). Additionally, some of the most 
profitable PRC blockbusters like The Mermaid, Journey to the West, and The 
Monkey King (2014) are part of the China—South Korea collaborations. 

Foreign partnerships have not only enriched the exchange of knowledge 
between filmmakers, but have also spurred a much-needed diversification in 
transnational depictions of Chinese identities. Companies aiming to estab- 
lish good relationships with China are required to exhibit positive portray- 
als of Chinese culture and this is the reason why the trend has been on the 
rise in South Korea, the USA, and other countries (Grimm 2015). Holly- 
wood’s Orientalist and deprecating images of China from blockbusters like 
Kundun (1997), Seven Years in Tibet (1997), and Red Corner (1997) have 
been increasingly replaced with outright flattery and insertions of affirmative 
cultural references (Daccache and Valeriano 2012). Films like Transformers: 
Age of Extinction (2014), X-men: Days of Future Past (2014), The Martian 
(2015), Pride and Prejudice and Zombies (2016), and Independence Day: 
Resurgence (2016) are a few of the recent Hollywood productions with flat- 
tering portrayals of China. In Pride, the main protagonist, Elizabeth Bennet, 
says that she learned martial arts in Shaolin Temple in Henan Province. In 
Transformers, the American government is portrayed as either ridiculous or 
diabolical, whereas China remains self-assured and effective. Popular Chi- 
nese actress Fan Bingbing (3@7K7K) plays a prominent role in the X-Men, as 
does Angela Yeung Wing (#8) in Independence Day. Other American films 
like Red Dawn (2012), World War Z (2013), and Iron Man 3 (2013) have 
all been altered to attract Chinese audiences and appease film regulators. 
For example, World War Z removed a reference to China as the source of 
a zombie outbreak and the 2012 remake of Red Dawn altered the original 
Chinese invading army with North Korea.* Likewise, the Chinese version of 
Iron Man 3 features Chinese actors and locations as well as domestic product 
placements. 
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However, the question of how domestic Chinese films are doing in inter- 
national markets remains unanswered. Despite the ever-increasing access to 
financial and technical resources, Chinese productions fail to attract signifi- 
cant numbers of foreign viewers (Zhu 2017). Efforts to comply with state 
regulations and avoid domestic controversies often result in Chinese film- 
makers choosing safe and less sensational topics. This has arguably played 
a role in the remarkably high proliferation of historical movies, fantasies, 
and wuxia spectacles which dominate the Chinese box office (see Table 1).° 
While glitzy, visually stunning, and oftentimes whimsical, these productions 
contain culturally specific references that risk getting lost among audiences 
abroad, especially those outside Asia. For example, when watching John 
Woo’s Red Cliff and Red Cliff II (2009), Chinese audiences already have 
some rudimentary knowledge of the Han dynasty’s heritage as well as back- 
ground information about some of the main characters like Cao Cao (# #8), 
Liu Bei (2! ff), and Sun Quan (fA#E). The same goes for other box office 
hits such as Journey to the West: Conquering the Demons (2013) and The 
Monkey King (2014) which reference characters found in Chinese mythol- 
ogy and Buddhism. Although familiarity with culturally specific information 
may not be crucial to appreciate a film’s visual beauty and exciting storyline, 
it nevertheless curbs the appeal for overseas audiences and reduces appre- 
ciation for those unacquainted with original source materials. Characters 
like Xuanzang (X%4#), Jade King (+), mischievous Monkey King (#)% 
2%), and Pig Demon (44 /\#kK) are quickly recognized by Buddhist practi- 
tioners and those acquainted with The Four Great Classical Novels (VWUK% 
+4), but modern audiences living outside of Asia and lacking the cultural 
and religious knowledge are likely to meet the “unusual” characters with a 
mixture of wonder and bemusement rather than an open mind that is neces- 
sary for what Nye describes as soft power. Additionally, historical films and 
fantasy epics reveal almost nothing about the modern Chinese people and 
their nation. The celebration of China’s rich cultural heritage, glorious past, 
and exciting mythology comes with a noted absence of anything connected 
to the China of the twenty-first century, hence obscuring their instrumen- 
talization for the purposes of soft power. Instead, many movies flirt with 
self-Orientalism by promoting stereotypical and highly exoticized images of 
the country. Self-Orientalism refers to a reconfiguration and an extension 
of Edward Said’s (1979) Orientalism and it holds that Orientalism is not 
exclusively the autonomous creation of the West, but that the Orient itself 
participates in its construction, fortification, and circulation (Dirlik 1996; 
Zhang 2006). Chinese films engage in it by repeatedly emphasizing military 
themes, stereotypical gender roles, and nourishing the idea of the nation’s 
“timelessness.” The idea of a monolithic and unchanging East, where 
things stay the same throughout centuries and where modern advances 
are weighted down by tradition, is strengthened rather than confronted by 
these productions. 
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Of course, this does not mean that historical settings or glitzy wuxia films 
cannot possibly reach global audiences or that they are inherently an unsuita- 
ble tool of soft power. In fact, they may constitute a unique Chinese odor that 
ought to be emphasized rather than scrubbed clean. Zhang Yimou’s globally 
famous House of Flying Daggers (2004) has enchanted audiences worldwide 
while garnishing a number of prestigious awards and nominations, including 
the BAFTA, the Academy Awards, and European Film Awards. It has also, 
arguably, provided a likely impetus for intensified production of the genre in 
China. At the same time, however, House of Flying Daggers is not a typical 
wuxia or historical film but an exception to the rule. The theme of a beau- 
tiful woman inflicting misery on two men is borrowed from a famous poem 
“The Beauty Song” (fA fil) by the Han Dynasty poet Li Yannian (2° %E4F), 
but the familiarity with this vague source reference is in no way a prerequi- 
site to appreciate a romantic story about an ill-fated love triangle. A universal 
romance placed at the center of the narrative uses a loose historical setting as 
a flexible backdrop rather than as a vital aspect in the development of its main 
characters or the action. In other words, regardless of the culture they come 
from, audiences are put on an equal footing and taken on a very similar cine- 
matic ride. 

As mentioned in the section about South Korean film, profound improve- 
ments of a nation’s soft power cannot be fueled by changes made to the film 
industry alone. A nation’s cinema can only serve to supplement deeper struc- 
tural characteristics embedded in the political system and culture. Many Chi- 
nese students and academics involved with a study of soft power perceive a 
close relationship between soft power, liberalism, and reform (Roberts 2014), 
a formula that does not serve China much. Lv Quingguang (2014) notes that 
American soft power is the result of its unique culture, one that features mas- 
sive immigration, a stable constitution, the values of democracy and human 
rights, individualism, innovation, and a search for excellence. Due to ideo- 
logical reasons, many of those values are simply out of reach for China. Con- 
sidering that a radical departure from the current system is highly unlikely, 
nourishing a culture that supports a steady creation of international copro- 
ductions, encourages positive filmic portrayal abroad, and opens space for 
competition might be the next best thing in pursuit of international cultural 
influence. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This chapter has sought to trace how the cultural policies of South Korea, 
China, and Japan are related to national box office hits, while also examining 
their major cinematic tropes. In doing so, the research has postulated how 
these productions may be received by foreign audiences, vaguely acquainted 
with the home Asian nations. Results suggest that while Japan is currently the 
strongest holder of soft power, the development and growth of South Korea’s 
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film industry, as well as its partnerships with neighboring China, have cre- 
ated several financially successful films, translating into a weakening position 
of Japan in transnational cultural exchanges. Compared to Japan and China, 
the South Korean film industry encourages pluralism, innovation, and open- 
ness. Consequently, its foreign appeal is likely to keep growing and expand- 
ing. Furthermore, South Korean films are turned towards global film markets 
from their earliest conception to the final product, resulting in a greater pro- 
liferation of genres, more complex portrayals of Korean identities, and greater 
opportunities for using film as a soft-power resource. 

Chinese films, on the other hand, seem to slant towards non-controversial 
film themes such as national history and fantasy, and do not engage with the 
diverse tastes of audiences abroad nearly as intensely as South Korean films. 
This has arguably been the result of censorship and other policies aimed at 
preserving ideological purity which have, at times, limited the creative output 
of Chinese filmmakers (Keane 2014). However, increased cooperation with 
foreign partners, especially South Korea, has contributed to the profession- 
alization and development of Chinese cinema as well as greater proliferation 
of the animation sector. Due to China’s growing economic power and the 
desire of foreign studios to access its markets, positive portrayals of Chinese 
identities are on the rise in foreign productions. A few limitations of the study 
need to be mentioned. First, the examination of a very limited sample of 
national films and the reliance on a vague concept such as soft power does 
not allow us to offer clear-cut answers. The concept of soft power generally 
tends to favor Western movies and Western culture. After all, it was devel- 
oped by an American scholar who, in initially articulating it, relied primarily 
on rather unique Hollywood experiences. How and whether it is at all suita- 
ble for other national film industries is a subject of ongoing scholarly debates 
(Chang and Kim 2016; Blarel 2016; Fan 2008). Additionally, since all soft 
power is dependent on context and since the international flow of cultural 
products is uneven (i.e. it flows more easily from the core nations to the rest 
of the world; Wallerstein 2004), global familiarity with Western cultural ref- 
erences is generally higher than that of Asia, Africa, or South America (Liz- 
ardo 2008; Hannerz 1989). This means that culturally specific references 
and historical settings of Western films have a higher chance at being recog- 
nized abroad than the reverse. Second, the existing discourse on power is still 
divided about the nature of power (Fan 2008): while some scholars focus on 
capabilities (Singer 1963) as the most important factor, others favor a behav- 
ior outcome (Nye 2004). This research has sided with the latter and could 
greatly benefit from supplemental audience feedback. Lastly, even though the 
sample of films examined all focus on international hits, future research might 
narrow the sample down to winners of international film festivals and enhance 
the analysis with viewer responses. By examining the most dominant trends in 
terms of policies and film content, this chapter has provided a good starting 
point for a more focused inquiry and a more nuanced analysis of what soft 
power entails for these countries. 
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NOTES 


1. Noted examples of government efforts to protect cultural industries include 
the Culture Industry Promotion Law and Cultural Industry Promotion Fund, 
which strengthened the domestic competitiveness and provided a platform for 
international expansion (Kwon and Kim 2014). 

2. This does not apply to major films produced in Hong Kong and Taiwan. They 
do not follow the CPR regulation and produce films that are stylistically closer 
to productions from South Korea and Japan than China. 

3. Since films produced in Taiwan and Hong Kong have very distinct stylistic 
voices and established cinematographic traditions, they are not included in the 
category of “Chinese films.” The exception are major coproductions with main- 
land Chinese studios and films that emphasize PRC characteristics. 

4. Despite efforts to bypass censorship and obtain screening rights, Red Dawn was 
still not released in China. 

5. Literal translation of wuxia (VPR) is martial heroes, but the term generally refers 
to a genre of Chinese fiction that focuses on martial arts. 
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Recalibrating Modernity: East Asian Socially 
Engaged Documentary and the Evocation 


of Another World 


Dan Edwards 


The year is 1971. Japanese farmers in Sanrizuka man fortresses constructed 
from trees and barbed wire, clutching bamboo spears and Molotov cocktails, 
as riot police attempt to carry out expropriation orders to seize land for the 
construction of Narita Airport. The 16 mm cameras of the Ogawa Pro collec- 
tive are inside the barricades, moving freely amongst the peasants as they plan 
and execute their resistance. Cut to 1994. Residents of the poor Seoul sub- 
urb Haengdang-dong link arms behind barricades of used tires blocking the 
narrow entrances to their neighborhood. Outside, gangsters hired by local 
developers attempt to force entry, remove residents, and demolish the area as 
part of a citywide program of “urban renewal.” Kim Dong-won, resident in 
another nearby threatened community, captures the scene with an analogue 
video camera from a handmade watchtower locals have built to coordinate 
their defense. Cut to 2005. Beying resident Zhang Jinli, wielding a digital 
camera given to him by filmmaker Ou Ning, videos himself painting and 
hanging protest banners across the front of his business on Meishi Street in 
central Beying. He and his neighbors are contesting their eviction and the 
forced demolition of their area to improve access to a new commercial district 
in the lead-up to the 2008 Beiing Olympics. 

These three scenes, spanning thirty-five years and a trio of countries, speak 
of a decades-long subterranean history of socially engaged documentary 
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practices across East Asia. While considerable research exists on the transna- 
tional networks and practices underpinning the development of a regionally— 
and increasingly globally—orientated commercial feature film sector in East 
Asia,! much less work has been done on the circulation of transnational ideas, 
influences, and approaches that, in the words of Chris Berry (2010, 123), 
“cannot be reduced to and accounted for wholly in terms of the logic of the 
market.” Berry, for example, first proposed the notion of a “socially engaged 
mode of independent documentary film and video making in East Asia” in 
2003, but little work has been done to test or develop the concept in the 
years since (Berry 2003, 139). Berry focused on the taking up of particular 
documentary practices through a regional network of personal contacts, but 
here I want to suggest that there is something more to the recurring appear- 
ance of the “socially engaged mode” in Japan, South Korea, and China over 
the past fifty years. It is my contention that these socially engaged practices 
represent a set of related, though distinct, interventions in the process of 
globalization driven by transnational capital across the East Asia region—an 
intervention that attempts to both capture and reify localized vernacular cul- 
tures in the face of a certain vision of national “development.” Behind this 
celebration of the local lies the possibility of a fundamentally recalibrated 
relationship to modernity—a vision of modern life built around local needs, 
expressions, and community participation, rather than the prioritizing of the 
flow of transnational capital. 

This chapter will explore these claims through a focus on three “socially 
engaged” filmmakers—Ogawa Shinsuke, Kim Dong-won, and Ou Ning— 
whose work has engaged very directly with struggles related to the expro- 
priation of land and the breakup of existing communities as Japan, South 
Korea, and China have transitioned to a consumer-driven, globalized form 
of modern life. The varying approaches of these filmmakers also illustrate 
important shifts in the socially engaged mode as it has been manifest in 
different nations and periods across the East Asia region. This chapter is not, 
however, intended to be an exhaustive history of the socially engaged mode. 
Rather, it is a speculative extension of Chris Berry’s ideas regarding this 
mode, and a basis for further research into the complexities of this approach 
to documentary in East Asia. 


Wuat Is THE EAst ASIAN SOCIALLY ENGAGED 
MODE OF DOCUMENTARY? 


In his 2003 article, “The Documentary Production Process as a Coun- 
ter-public: Notes on an Inter-Asian Mode and the Example of Kim Dong- 
won,” Chris Berry traces the development of a distinct “socially engaged 
mode” of documentary making in East Asia, starting with the work of Ogawa 
Shinsuke in 1960s and 1970s Japan. Ogawa’s filmmaking collective, “Ogawa 
Pro,” is best known for a series of seven films made between 1968 and 1977, 
that focus on the resistance of farmers in rural Sanrizuka to the construction 
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of Narita Airport on their land. The collective and immersive methods by 
which these films were made, and their dissemination outside commercial 
distribution structures, set something of a template for the how the socially 
engaged mode has worked across the region, albeit with important local char- 
acteristics and variations. 

The Sanrizuka documentaries, for example, blur the line between the 
filmmakers and their on-screen subjects. Conventionally, Berry (2003, 141) 
notes, a documentary filmmaker will find a subject, shoot material over a 
discrete period of time, and take the footage away and shape it into a film, 
before trying to sell the finished product to a broadcaster or distributor. In 
contrast, the Sanrizuka films were conceived as an open-ended series arising 
from Ogawa Pro’s experiences living and working with farmers from 1968 
until the mid-1970s, partaking of agricultural duties as well as the ongoing 
struggle against expropriation. In this way, they attempted to become part of 
the rural community and construct a grassroots representation of resistance to 
the airport from the farmers’ perspective. 

The particular perspective of the Sanrizuka series is reflected in the fact 
that throughout the first of these films—The Battle Front for the Liberation 
of Japan: Summer in Sanrizuka (1968)—the camera frequently frames riot 
police from a stationary perspective as they charge about the village, in one 
famous sequence running directly towards the lens and striking an Ogawa 
Pro cameraperson. Farmers and student supporters are often seen discussing 
strategy in meetings, while in several scenes farmers voice their thoughts on 
the struggle directly to camera, although disconcertingly image and sound in 
these sequences are out of synch, due to the technical limitations of Ogawa 
Pro’s equipment (later Sanrizuka films feature synchronized sound). No one 
from the government or airport authority is interviewed to ascertain their 
reasons for wanting to seize the village land or build the facility. The camera 
is thus firmly positioned with the farmers, and frames the events of the film 
from the farmers’ standpoint, while the authorities are always depicted as a 
foreign, invading force. 

In taking an overly subjective approach, Summer in Sanrizuka and the 
films that followed present an extended ground-level view of the Sanrizuka 
struggle through the actions and subjectivity of the area’s rural commu- 
nity. The resulting films were radically different in form and tone to earlier 
Japanese documentaries. Abé Mark Nornes writes that The Battle Front for the 
Liberation of Japan “represents a turning point in Japanese documentary for 
the way it positions its spectators ... edging us closer to the subjectivity of the 
farmers, folding us into a nominal ‘we’ that includes the farmers and students 
and the spectator(s)” (Nornes 2007, 73). Following on from this attempt to 
build an organic relationship with on-screen subjects, Berry argues that the 
eschewing of objectivity is inherent to the socially engaged approach—film- 
makers make these films because they identify directly with, and become part 
of, the communities and struggles they frame (Berry 2003, 139). 
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Reception also helps distinguish the socially engaged mode from both a 
commercially orientated approach to documentary making based on selling 
a finished work to broadcasters or theatrical distributors, and also partially 
from other activist modes of documentary making. The Sanrizuka films were 
distributed outside commercial channels, primarily via mobile screening units 
in rural areas set up by Ogawa Pro and various student networks of the time, 
as well as union, student, and activist networks in the cities. Ticket sales 
helped fund future work (Nornes 2007, 104). In these ways, the film and 
the filmmakers attempted to work as an “uncommodified part of the com- 
munity” they were both documenting and living with (Berry 2003, 139). 
Crucially, however, Berry also suggests that the subjective approach and the 
often rough, long form of Ogawa’s work indicates that the primary audience 
for these films was those directly or indirectly involved with the movement 
(Berry 2003, 142). In other words, rather than drawing attention to an issue 
for a wider public in the mode of many activist works, these films instead 
aimed to reify the struggle for those participating in it, and inspire further 
resistance. This aspect of the socially engaged mode is more explicit in Kam 
Dong-won’s work, as we shall see. 

Finally, Berry regards the socially engaged mode as “both transnational 
and local,” in that the films dealt with localized concerns and struggles, while 
the mode itself developed into a set of trans-border practices through influ- 
ences and connections forged through the biannual Yamagata International 
Documentary Film Festival (YIDFF) founded by Ogawa Shinsuke in 1989 
(Berry 2003, 142). 

There is no doubting the direct influence Ogawa Shinsuke has exercised 
through YIDFF, particularly the first two iterations of the event in 1989 and 
1991, at which he was present before his untimely death from cancer in Feb- 
ruary 1992. Wu Wenguang—widely recognized as the first documentarian in 
mainland China to complete a film outside state-sanctioned channels since 
1949 with his Bumming in Beijing: The Last Dreamers (1990)—took his 
debut to Yamagata in 1991 and had several extended meetings with Ogawa. 
Wu (2010, 51) later wrote that these discussions 


led me to understand that documentary should not be simply about film or 
art—it should have a direct relationship with the reality that we live in every 
day ... From this it follows that one person making a documentary film is not 
important; what is important is many people working together for its sake. 


Influenced by this contact, Wu made a number of key documentaries in 
China during the 1990s, before setting up several participatory initiatives in 
the twenty-first century focused on fostering documentary makers in rural 
areas.* One of these, the “Villagers Documentary Project,” has been men- 
tioned by Ou Ning as one of his inspirations for the collaborative approach he 
took to documenting the fight against evictions around Meishi Street in 2006 
(Edwards 2011). 
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Similarly, Kim Dong-won—one of the key documentary makers to emerge 
from the decade of social unrest that marked South Korea in the 1980s—also 
met Ogawa Shinsuke at YIDFF 1991. Accompanying Kim was the budding 
Korean talent Byun Young-joo, who later made the famed “comfort women” 
documentary trilogy of The Murmuring (1995), Habitual Sadness (1997), 
and My Own Breathing (1999) (Nornes 2007, 231-232). Ogawa was unfor- 
tunately hospitalized by the time he met the Koreans, but Kim and Byun 
were partly inspired by their experiences at the festival to form PURN Pro- 
ductions, a filmmaking collective dedicated to supporting independent docu- 
mentary production in South Korea. They also returned to Seoul with several 
Ogawa Pro films that were carefully watched and extensively discussed with 
other PURN members (Nornes 2007, 232). Byun was also influenced by 
Ogawa’s immersive approach when she made her “comfort women” trilogy, 
living for a prolonged period with a group of elderly women abused by the 
Japanese military during World War II. 

Upon closer examination, however, Ogawa’s influence on his fellow East 
Asian documentary makers was more diffuse than this history of personal 
contact might suggest. Wu Wenguang had already started making work 
that bore some resemblance to the socially engaged mode before attending 
YIDFF for the first time, and claims that he never actually watched an entire 
Ogawa film. Instead, he was inspired by Ogawa’s “charisma, infectious opti- 
mism, and his cheer-leading for Asian documentarists” (Nornes 2007, 227). 
Ou Ning, although influenced by Wu Wenguang, has to my knowledge never 
cited Ogawa as a direct influence or inspiration. Ou was also likely influenced 
by the participatory turn in contemporary art. Kim Dong-won had already 
made a key work involving participatory practices—Sanggye-dong Olympics 
(1988 )—before he had met or heard of Ogawa Shinsuke. 

Yet there are striking similarities in the working methods deployed, and 
images produced, in a distinct strain of independent documentary work 
across East Asia since the late 1960s. These include an ongoing interest in 
participatory production filmmaking practices, a prolonged engagement and 
passionate identification with disenfranchised communities, and repeated 
instances of films focused on forced expropriation and demolition of people’s 
homes under a coercive developmental logic driven by various states across 
the region. These commonalities are partly explained by Ogawa’s influence 
and the importance of the Yamagata festival as a focal point for East Asian 
documentary’s development. But a close analysis of three key socially engaged 
documentary works produced in very different times and places across East 
Asia suggests that there is another factor at play here that Berry does not dis- 
cuss in his groundbreaking article on the socially engaged mode. There are 
certain commonalities in the experience of late modernity in the East Asia 
region that provide another, harder-to-pin-down unifying element informing 
socially engaged documentary practices, and their particular interest with spe- 
cific, localized cultures in each nation as a basis for imagining locally engaged 
forms of modern life in a globalizing world. 
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East ASIAN MODERNITY AND THE EXPERIENCE OF EXPROPRIATION 


It is beyond the scope of this chapter to trace the complex and intricate his- 
tory of modernity across the Asia region in any detail. It is worth briefly 
noting, however, Asian modernity’s intimate relationship to the history of 
European colonialism. As Great Britain and the nations of Western Europe 
sought imperial dominance across the globe to fuel their industrialization in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, societies in Asia were confronted 
with expansionist powers intent on political subjugation on the one hand, 
and forced engagement with European capitalism in order to expand Euro- 
pean markets on the other hand. It is for this reason that the Japanese liter- 
ary theorist Takeuchi Yoshimi (2005, 53) was moved to write, “It must first 
be recognized that Oriental modernity is the result of European coercion, or 
is something derived from that result.” In the postwar period, many newly 
independent states in Asia instituted state-driven programs of modernization 
that essentially took the European model of industrialization and develop- 
ment as a template—even as the course of development was colored exten- 
sively by local histories and conditions. 

More recent decades have seen a transition from modernity as a primarily 
nation-based project to one based on “global free trade and financialization” 
(Chang 2010, 448). As in the West, “late modernity” in Asia has seen a move 
towards consumerist and information-based economies that favor speed, cir- 
culation, and mobility of goods, capital, and people—at least for those in the 
upper ends of the economic hierarchy.* The East Asian socially engaged doc- 
umentary mode Berry describes can be partly understood as a response to this 
experience of a rapid, state-driven transition to a contemporary, globalized 
form of modernity across the East Asia region. 

For example, the Sanrizuka series through which Ogawa Pro’s immersive, 
highly engaged, and subjective documentary practice was developed, was 
centered on the resistance to land expropriation for the building of Narita 
Airport. The airport was viewed at the time as a symbol and symptom of a 
transitioning Japanese economy under the hegemonic influence of the United 
States. Nornes (2007, 60) cites an activist journal of 1970 that described the 
battles around Sanrizuka as “a struggle of local people against the tendency 
of monopoly capital to explain, modernize, and rationalize for its own bene- 
fit.” The transition to an increasingly export-driven, globalized economy was 
being driven by the developmental policies of Prime Minister Eisaku Sato, 
that favored ongoing industrialization, urbanization, and the construction of 
transport infrastructure. The United States’ hegemonic influence was evident 
in the very need for a new airport, which was partly the result of increas- 
ing demands placed on Japanese airspace by the US military. A security pact 
signed in 1951 gave the superpower unrestricted access to Japan for military 
purposes, making the country a vital staging point for supplies into Asia as 
the war in Vietnam escalated from the mid-1960s. For the Sanrizuka farm- 
ers, Narita Airport represented not just the usurping of their community, 
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but the imposition of a corporatized form of consumerist modern life under 
the influence of US political, economic, and military dominance. This also 
helps explain why many radical students from Japan’s cities were drawn to 
the Sanrizuka struggle, often participating directly in clashes with police and 
Airport Corporation personnel. 

In this context, Ogawa Pro’s embrace of a collective, rural way of life 
alongside the farmers of Narita was an integral part of the resistance to what 
the airport represented. It is important to note, however, that the Sanrizuka 
films do not eulogize a “primitive,” premodern way of life in opposition 
to the modernity of 1960s Japan. Part of the series’ political complex- 
ity as it progressed through the early 1970s was its attempt to represent 
the distinct “time” of the village—often through very long takes, fre- 
quently focused on protracted group discussions—and the complex social 
networks and practices that constituted village life. These aspects are not 
glorified as the untouched remnants of a “premodern” lifestyle, but rather 
portrayed as “creative and evolving life practices” through which “villagers 
network themselves and adapt to the flux of their modern lives” (Nornes 
2007, 124). Ogawa’s films were partly an attempt to represent and reify 
this different mode of modern life, both for the Sanrizuka farmers and 
other rural communities, as well as sympathetic urban activists, in the face 
of a state determinedly pursuing a mode of development in the Western 
industrialized vein. 

The best known of the Sanrizuka titles, Peasants of the Second Fortress 
(1971), provides a good example of the way the series depicts rural practices 
as an alternative way of being in, and understanding, the modern world. In 
the film, we see farmers respond to the first forced expropriations by Narita 
Airport Corporation by constructing fortresses and barricades from materi- 
als to hand in the village, such as logs, wooden planks, bamboo poles, and 
barbed wire. Ogawa Pro films meetings in which farmers organize sophis- 
ticated strategies of defense, deploying different groups from within the 
village and student allies staying in the area, coordinated by technologies like 
two-way radio. We also see these deployments in action as police and airport 
corporation personnel repeatedly attempt to breach the farmers’ defensive 
lines. Most strikingly, they draw on tactics of Vietnamese communist guer- 
rillas to dig an extensive tunnel network beneath the village as a final line 
of defense. In the very first Sanrizuka film, Battle Front for the Liberation 
of Japan, one of the village leaders explicitly links their struggle to the war 
against US forces in Vietnam, evoking an alternative form of transnational 
exchange and understanding completely outside the circuits of capital driv- 
ing the Japanese state’s developmental visions. Thus, while the Sanrizuka 
films undoubtedly show the violent response of the state to those who resist 
the state’s developmental logic, they are a/so about staking out the possibility 
of another form of modern life, another way of being in the contemporary 
world that was anchored in both local cultures and understandings, and a 
particular form of global awareness. 
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Ogawa Pro took their imbrication in this “other” form of life to its natu- 
ral conclusion in the mid-1970s, when they relocated to the remote village 
of Magino in Yamagata Prefecture, becoming deeply embedded in, and 
making a series of films about, village life in the area. The Magino Village 
Trilogy—Raising Silkworms (1977), Pass (1977), and The Sundial Carved 
with a Thousand Years of Notches (1986)—emerged from this period of 
Ogawa Pro’s activities. This interlinking of state violence and the utopian 
possibility of forms of modern life outside competitive, consumerist lifestyles 
is also evident in other socially engaged documentaries produced in East Asia 
dealing with the experience of state-led development. 

Kim Dong-won’s films on the redevelopment of Seoul—Sanggyve-dong 
Olympics, Haengdang-dong People (1994), and Another World We Are Mak- 
ing: Haendang-dong People 2 (1999)—valorize a somewhat different form 
of localized community and knowledge, but if anything a utopian impulse is 
even more explicitly present than in the Sanrizuka films. Kim emerged in the 
context of a period of immense social unrest in South Korea, as the popula- 
tion struggled to throw off nearly three decades of military dictatorship that 
had seen extensive industrialization and a massive expansion in the country’s 
economy, but also the brutal suppression of labor movements and all politi- 
cal opposition (Park 2015, 32). Within this context of civil unrest, a vibrant 
and highly politicized independent film and video culture evolved completely 
outside the established, highly censored commercial feature film industry, 
with many works funded and made by activist groups and labor unions (Park 
2015, 8-47). Kim was involved with this wider activist movement, but also 
somewhat separate to it. Although his first contact with the Sanggye-dong 
community came when he shot some footage in October 1986 for a Catholic 
organization making representations on behalf of Seoul’s poor, his decision 
to stay in the community for several years and document their struggle was 
made of his own volition and without any particular group’s support (Jung 
2007, 14). 

In the lead-up to the 1988 Olympics, the South Korean Government was 
clearing the large slums in Seoul that had formed in the wake of the ruin- 
ation of the Korean War (1950-1953). Residents were being forcibly relo- 
cated, or, as Sanggye-dong Olympics shows, evicted and simply left to their 
own devices. On the one hand Kim was shocked by the violence he witnessed 
in one of these areas—Sanggye-dong—as hired thugs removed the residents 
(Park 2015, 27). On the other hand, he was strongly attracted to the pow- 
erful sense of community he encountered amongst Seoul’s poor (as cited in 
Jung 2007). After moving to Sanggye-dong, he made two short films about 
the evictions, the first featuring a detached newsreel-style narration typical of 
much Korean activist work of the period. The second featured a voiceover 
written and voiced by a Sanggye-dong resident (as cited in Jung 2007, 106; 
Kim 2012, 186). Kim then re-edited this footage of the evictions, combined 
it with new footage shot by himself and other residents detailing the com- 
munity’s attempts to purchase land and build new homes on the outskirts of 
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Seoul, and wrote a narration voiced by a Sanggye-dong local that used the 
collective personal pronoun “we” (Jung 2007, 15). Sanggye-dong Olympics is 
thus a clear instance of the way the socially engaged mode produces work 
that attempts to function as an organic part of the community it documents. 
This was reinforced by Kim’s practice of screening the footage he shot for res- 
idents on a daily basis: 


We viewed in a tent, which caused them to laugh, curse at the gangsters assem- 
bled to demolish their homes and even plan certain strategies to meet the 
demolishers barging in the next day. (Nam 2005, 106) 


As in Sanrizuka, Kim’s work in Sanggye-dong functioned as part of the 
social struggle, by documenting and reinforcing the sense of community and 
self-organization that characterized the resistance to state-led evictions. 

While the valorization of localized community bonds amongst the poor 
is present in Sanggye-dong Olympics, the utopian evocation of another kind 
of urban life that this type of community might help create is more explic- 
itly explored in two later films: Haengdang-dong People and its direct sequel, 
Another World We Are Making. In the years following the Seoul Olympics, the 
clearance of poor neighborhoods continued in the South Korean capital. Fol- 
lowing the unrest sparked by the evictions in areas like Sanggye-dong, and with 
the transition to a democratically elected civilian government in 1993, provision 
was made to provide public housing for displaced residents in redeveloped areas, 
as well as temporary abodes during construction. However, as the voiceover of 
Haengdang-dong People details, this provision was rarely realized in practice. 
Instead, locals in Haengdang-dong were offered US$2500 and encouraged to 
move elsewhere, leaving the site free for the creation of apartment towers that 
could be sold by speculators to Seoul’s burgeoning middle class. 

In Haengdang-dong People we see the existing community in Haeng- 
dang-dong organize a carefully planned resistance to their eviction. In scenes 
strikingly reminiscent of Ogawa Pro’s Peasants of the Second Fortress, the 
Haengdang-dong locals build a watchtower on the highest part of their area, 
and coordinate the repulsion of eviction crews through the construction of 
improvised barricades and walls of residents with interlinked arms. Affect- 
ing as these violent scenes are, however, Haengdang-dong People is more 
concerned with showing the community’s ability to organize itself and the 
fostering of social bonds through the struggle. Jung Han-seok (2007, 19) 
describes this distinct aspect of the work: 


Kim does not question with anger why the poor fail to obtain a better life or 
why the government cannot take responsibility for that poverty. Rather, he 
focuses more on pointing out why the government’s careless policy, with the 
pretext of development, invades or infringes on the right of the poor when 
they possess something sustainable even in the midst of the deteriorated 
environment. 
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In other words, there is a celebratory representation of community feeling 
and organization here, and a questioning of why these aspects of life in places 
like Haengdang-dong must be sacrificed in the name of “urban renewal”— 
or a remaking of Seoul as a space of high-end consumption, real estate 
speculation, and tourism. 

This foregrounding of community is achieved through a number of aes- 
thetic strategies on Kim’s part. The narration, for example, is once again 
voiced by a local resident and uses the collective personal pronoun “we.” The 
community is constantly framed in long-shot, as a group, with individuals 
only singled out for brief comments to camera. The narration stresses a sense 
of neighborly caring in the area, and the creation of a childcare center and 
study room by locals. 

It is this emphasis on speaking from within the community and fore- 
grounding the local community’s ideas, culture, and organizational abilities 
that sets Kim Dong-won’s documentaries—and the socially engaged mode in 
East Asia generally—apart from what Brian Winston calls the “tradition of the 
victim” established by the Grierson school of socially concerned documen- 
tary making in 1930s Britain (Winston 1988, 269-287). Within this tradi- 
tion, figures such as workers, slum residents, and children from poor areas are 
typically treated as symbols of disadvantage, with the implication that some- 
thing should be done by outside agents to remedy the situation on screen. 
Kim’s documentaries treat the communities he represents collectively, but 
never symbolically. Haengdang-dong is not made to stand in for Seoul’s poor 
generally, or even for other areas threatened by urban renewal. The experi- 
ences of Haengdang-dong, and Sanggye-dong in his earlier film, are treated 
as specific, distinct, and crucially influenced by the actions of the community, 
even as the films note the broader sweep of nationwide events of which the 
slum clearances are a part. The resistance in Haengdang-dong is more mili- 
tant and successful precisely because residents had taken note of the way ear- 
lier promises to Sanggye-dong locals had been discarded and the residents 
quickly removed without warning. There is an acknowledgement of the local 
here within the nation, and a celebratory validation of its importance. 

This validation of localized community and forms of organization reached a 
peak in Kim’s documentary work with Another World We Are Making, which 
depicts the Haengdang-dong community five years after the anti-eviction 
struggles shown in Haengdang-dong People. Happily, the authorities in Seoul 
gradually stepped back from the coercive tactics of earlier times, and the narra- 
tion, once again voiced by a resident speaking for the community, explains that 
Haengdang-dong residents were able to secure temporary housing in the area, 
while the neighborhood was redeveloped around them. The authorities also 
agreed to include public housing in the new apartment towers, which would 
ultimately allow the Haengdang-dong people to stay in their neighborhood 
after its transformation. Once this compromise arrangement had been nego- 
tiated and the Haengdang-dong residents installed in temporary prefabricated 
housing, they set about capitalizing upon the community bonds forged by the 
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struggle to form a broader cooperative movement, which is the main focus of 
Another World We Are Making. 

Residents in Haengdang-dong formed a credit union that allowed many to 
open savings accounts for the first time, and provided small amounts of credit 
to the community. Most importantly, residents formed a garment union and 
set up a small factory with locals as stockholders, providing a model that 
other Seoul communities emulated. One of the participants comments to 
camera, “I’m convinced that gradually this cooperative movement will estab- 
lish deep roots in our local society. Why? Because in present society there’s 
just no other way which enables community to establish itself in local dis- 
tricts.” In statements like this from community members, and in its depiction 
of how the cooperative system works, Another World We Are Making repre- 
sents one of the most explicit articulations within the socially engaged mode 
of how localized community bonds and life practices might provide the basis 
for a different kind of modern life. 

Kim’s films about the redevelopment of Seoul are not anti-modern, or 
even anti-capitalist, per se—rather they mark out “a community life of eco- 
nomic and cultural sharing that could serve as an alternative to the capital- 
istic values of proprietary and competition” (Nam 2005). Importantly, this 
encompasses not just an alternative form of cooperative community based 
around economic organization, but also an alternative form of sociality, 
rooted in what Jung Han-seok terms Koreans’ “sense of attachment”—or 
the personal bonds, loyalties, and obligations that have traditionally governed 
life in Korea (Jung 2007, 20). While acknowledging this sense of informal 
attachment can be problematic when it comes to the functioning of, say, state 
bureaucracy, Jung argues that a reaffirmation of this sense is central to the 
success of the Haengdang-dong community in resisting their eviction, and 
their forging of “another world” within the increasingly globalized, consum- 
erist spaces of modern Seoul. The documentary itself, as a work produced by 
a filmmaker deeply immersed in this community with the active participation 
of community members, functions as an integral part of this alternative way 
of life—it is both a validation and affirmation of the value of local community 
and what it can achieve. 

The struggles documented in Sanggye-dong Olympics, Haengdang-dong 
People, and Another World We Are Making played out in a South Korea that 
was transitioning from an export-led economy based on cheap manufactur- 
ing and poorly paid labor, to a globalized, consumer-led one based on spe- 
cialized manufacturing and information technology. In Korea this change 
played out against a backdrop of democratization within the political sphere, 
and a move away from the brutal, authoritarian governance that charac- 
terized the military regimes of 1961-1993. This shifting political terrain 
allowed for a degree of compromise to be hatched between Seoul’s poorer 
communities and the authorities, and cooperative movements as depicted in 
Another World We Are Making gained a degree of official sanction—or at 
least tolerance. 
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The more recent, ongoing economic transformation of the PRC has taken 
place under very different conditions to those seen in South Korea—even if 
the experience of development for ordinary Chinese citizens has often born 
a resemblance to the earlier experiences of those in South Korea and Japan. 
While a version of the socially engaged documentary mode has played a 
significant role in Chinese independent documentary making over the past 
twenty-five years, its features are also somewhat distinct from the kind of 
collective representations forged by Kim Dong-won and the communities 
he worked with in Seoul. Ou Ning’s Mezshi Street provides a useful example 
through which to consider the points of contact, and points of difference, 
with the socially engaged mode in other parts of East Asia, because the expe- 
rience of modernization it depicts so closely resembles that seen elsewhere. 

Ou Ning’s Mezshi Street focuses on the gradual levelling of a commu- 
nity along a key arterial road in Being, in order to improve traffic access 
to Dazhalan, an ancient area lying immediately south of Tiananmen Square. 
Long one of the capital’s poorest neighborhoods, Dazhalan was redeveloped 
as a high-end shopping zone in the lead-up to the Beying Olympics, com- 
plete with new “ancient” buildings, international brand clothing stores, and 
multinational food and beverage chains such as Starbucks. The film itself does 
not detail the wider changes in Dazhalan, but an introductory title card notes 
that the demolition of Meishi Street is being carried out as part of a citywide 
program of “modernization” in the lead-up to the Being Olympics. 

It is worth pausing here to consider the crucial role the Olympic Games 
have played in shoring up the establishment of modernization along West- 
ern developmental lines in East Asia since the 1960s. The Tokyo Olympics in 
1964 was widely seen as heralding Japan’s return to the global stage after the 
disaster of World War II, and massive redevelopment of the capital was under- 
taken in order to present a thoroughly “modern” image to the world. This 
included the building of state-of-the-art sports and cultural venues, and the 
introduction of the first high-speed bullet trains (Tagsold 2010, 296). Images 
of Tokyo were then broadcast live on television around the world via satellite 
for the first time in Olympic history (Tagsold 2010, 296). Significantly, the 
government minister charged with overseeing Japan’s Olympic preparation 
was Eisaku Sat6, who became prime minister weeks after the Games’ conclu- 
sion. It was the Sato government that then made the decision to build Narita 
Airport in 1966, triggering the resistance documented by Ogawa Pro in their 
Sanrizuka series. 

Kim Dong-won’s Sanggye-dong Olympics similarly notes that the South 
Korean government regarded the 1988 Games in Seoul as a chance to 
showcase a unified, prosperous nation emerging from the ruins of the 
Korean War and decades of poverty. The film opens with a glossy promo- 
tional advertisement for the Games, featuring a song that declares “a new 
history” and a “happy society,” over images of Koreans marching together. 
Fulfilling this image required that the poor disappear from Seoul so that 
the city could be rapidly integrated into the global economy, through the 
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building of new, expensive apartment blocks, shopping malls, and improved 
transport infrastructure. From 1983 to the opening of the Games in 1988, 
around 48,000 buildings were forcibly demolished in the South Korean 
capital (Kim 2012, 184). 

By the time of the Beijing Olympics in 2008, China had already become 
central to the globalized capitalist system, and the city was remade to reflect 
this fact. Beijing was transformed from a network of low-rise, long-standing 
communities to a set of spaces “developed entirely for the accommodation of 
‘transnational architectural production’; the construction of buildings whose 
function was to increase the circulation of both symbolic and investment cap- 
ital” (Baker 2013, 2). This necessitated the demolition of large swathes of the 
capital and the removal of many existing communities to the city’s outskirts. 

Thus across the three iterations of the Olympics in East Asia—Japan in 
1964, South Korea in 1988, and China in 2008—the state used the event 
as an opportunity to institute or speed up top-down driven redevelopment 
processes, replacing long-standing urban communities with spaces designed 
to facilitate the flow of transnational capital and an attendant elite of inter- 
national tourists and business people. The backdrop to these events forms 
another transnational contextual link between many examples of the socially 
engaged documentary mode across East Asia. 

Ou Ning’s response to this process of remaking Beijing in his filmmak- 
ing was somewhat different to the collective resistance embodied by the 
immersive filmmaking strategies of both Ogawa Pro and Kim Dong-won. 
Although the experience of “demolition and relocation” (known in Chi- 
nese as chaigian $*it) engendered various small-scale protests and expres- 
sions of discontent across Beijing in the years prior to the Olympic Games, 
there was nothing resembling the organized militant resistance of the San- 
rizuka farmers or the Haengdang-dong residents in Seoul. The reasons for 
this are manifold and a detailed analysis is beyond the scope of this chapter, 
but there are three obvious factors that likely influenced the lack of collec- 
tive responses to the chazqian process. First, the Chinese state has proven 
remarkably adept at monitoring and rapidly neutralizing any kind of collec- 
tive organizing outside state-sanctioned channels, meaning that the kinds 
of student groups, unions, and other activist organizations that supported 
and participated in the unrest in South Korea and Japan simply did not 
exist in China. Second, the deep scars left by China’s revolutionary his- 
tory—particularly the years of the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976 )—have 
engendered widespread distrust of the kind of radical leftist perspectives 
that informed many of the activist groups and their resistance to govern- 
ment developmental policies in South Korea and Japan. Finally, the solidi- 
fying of a consumerist culture and growing middle class not only in China, 
but across East Asia, meant that by the 2000s an individualist outlook had 
become the ideological norm, rendering the kind of collectivized political 
actions of earlier decades increasingly rare. In other words, the preponder- 
ance of what might be loosely termed a “neo-liberal” ethos in the region, 
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as elsewhere, has seriously eroded an activist politics based on broad social 
alliances. This is reflected in the fact that contemporary Chinese documen- 
taries often represent particular experiences or social issues through indi- 
vidual subjectivities and perspectives, rather than a collective voice in the 
manner of Kim Dong-won’s work in Seoul.* In China, the socially engaged 
mode has been more about prolonged engagement and empathetic identifi- 
cation with individuals within broader groups or communities, rather than 
the direct mobilizing of communities through work made within them. In 
lieu of the maintenance of militant resistance, the socially engaged mode in 
China involves the creation of records that contest the official account of 
national development, with a view to incrementally influencing wider public 
debates and views about the country’s future. 

In Meishi Street, for example, we see many instances of individual protest, 
particularly from the film’s main subject, the restaurateur Zhang Jinli. 
While Zhang offers criticism of the redevelopment process, the key aim of 
his resistance is to obtain adequate compensation for his forced removal, 
rather than a serious belief that he or other residents can alter the course of 
the planned redevelopment. Alongside the record of this fight, we see a val- 
idation of localized ideas, experiences, and culture in the face of state-driven 
modernization, through the images that Zhang frames in his community 
as it is gradually destroyed around him. Although Mezshz Street originally 
started purely as an archival record of a neighborhood slated for destruc- 
tion, it changed direction when Ou Ning came across Zhang Jinli stringing 
homemade banners across his business, protesting his forced eviction and the 
paltry compensation being offered by authorities (Edwards 2011). Encour- 
aged by Zhang’s articulate personality and personal charisma, Ou decided to 
hand him a camera and asked him to document his fight. The easy-to-use 
nature of digital technologies allowed Zhang to quickly master the device and 
contribute in a decisive way to the finished film. 

Zhang’s direct involvement in the production of the film’s images is 
foregrounded early on, in a sequence introduced with a title card reading: 
“October 12, 2005. Taoranting Park. Zhang Jinli uses the digital video 
camera we gave him for the first time.” We see and hear Zhang and a friend 
playfully filming each other as they exercise, commenting from behind the 
lens on the camera’s capabilities. After this sequence, we frequently hear 
Zhang narrating scenes from behind the camera as he shoots, or else see 
him setting up the camera before performing various actions before the lens. 
There is no attempt to present a collective voice of the community, nor does 
the filmmaker become an immersed and involved participant. Instead, the 
means of image production are handed directly to an on-screen subject, and 
the work is presented as his subjective representation of the chazqian expe- 
rience. Zhang’s status as a long-standing member of this community and 
coproducer of the film’s images, however, is what allows Mezshi Street to 
also function as a depiction and celebration of Beiing’s localized culture and 
ancient neighborhoods. 
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The film’s representing of the local is central to its implicit politi- 
cal orientation vis-a-vis the changes being imposed on Beijing to make it a 
“modern,” globalized city, along with the more overtly politicized scenes 
depicting protest actions by Zhang and other residents. Zhang’s depiction of 
many local habits and spaces, for example, makes visible the complex layer- 
ing of history that underlies Dazhalan’s community and its culture—a history 
that will be evacuated once the street is demolished and the residents dis- 
persed. At one point, we see Zhang carefully cutting out sheets of paper coins 
in his cramped home, before burning the fake money in the street as an offer- 
ing to his deceased mother. This is an ancient ritual practiced across China on 
various traditional festival dates. In several other sequences throughout the 
film, Zhang videos himself bolstering his fighting spirit by singing karaoke 
versions of Maoist-era revolutionary songs alone in his home at night, turning 
the revolutionary ethos of the early Communist movement against Beijing’s 
present-day authorities. Shortly after Ou gives Zhang a camera, we hear the 
restaurateur joking from behind the lens with his chefs in the dingy kitchen 
of his business—a small, family-run establishment typical of the eateries that 
sprung up all over Beijing during the immediate post-Mao decades of the 
1980s and 1990s. Elsewhere, Zhang videos himself cooking local snacks for 
his young adult daughter. These images of the local, vernacular street culture 
of the area function as both a record of a historically layered world disappear- 
ing as the film progresses, and a touching portrait of what is elided in the 
state’s narrative of homogenous national development. The emotional impact 
is particularly strong in the film’s final moments when we see Zhang Jinli in 
close up, clutching his camera with tears rolling down his face, as his home 
and business is forcibly destroyed in front of him. The cutting throughout 
Meishi Street between interludes focused on local culture and life practices, 
and the violent eviction of local residents and the rapid destruction of their 
homes, makes clear the coercive manner in which one mode of urban life is 
being forcibly dismantled by the authorities to make way for another. This 
is not the smooth, harmonious modernization described in Chinese state 
media, but a contested process of land appropriation and community dis- 
persal. The depiction of local life and culture highlights what is being lost 
through this process. 

Meishi Street is a good example of the very different way in which the 
socially engaged mode has played out in contemporary China, compared 
to earlier iterations in South Korea and Japan. Nonetheless, there are also 
some striking similarities in the kinds of experience this mode is respond- 
ing to, the images produced, and the use of documentary as a participatory 
medium that can both document abuses and help communities imagine alter- 
native futures. Like Kim Dong-won’s films such as Sanggye-dong Olympics, 
Meishi Street is rife with images of machines demolishing abodes backed by 
lines of police, followed by shots of residents sorting through rubble littering 
the sites of their former homes. While the possibility of organized collective 
resistance to the chazgian process is not really possible in a Chinese context, 
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we see a similar utopic deployment of cheap, lightweight image-making 
equipment to produce work that directly engages with and seeks to validate 
localized vernacular cultures, communities, and life practices in the face of a 
state intent on imposing a more homogenized form of urban life, firmly inte- 
grated into globalized flows of people and capital across the East Asia region. 
Importantly, the film also documents one resident’s fight to assert his prop- 
erty rights in the face of a state that regularly disregards such rights in its 
pursuit of a grand vision of national development. The film’s assertion of an 
individualized subjective response to the experience of state-led development 
highlights another distinctive feature of the socially engaged mode in China. 

Finally, films like Mezshi Street circulate outside commercial distribution 
channels in China, mainly through informal DVD distribution and screen- 
ings in spaces like cafes, bars, galleries, and bookshops. In this way, they echo 
earlier modes of distribution of socially engaged documentary work outside 
formal commercial networks in South Korea and Japan. As previously noted, 
however, this represents an attempt to incrementally intervene in China’s 
broader, tightly regulated public discourse, rather than an attempt to directly 
alter the course of struggles over particular redevelopment projects. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, I have developed the notion of an East Asian socially engaged 
mode first suggested by Chris Berry, arguing that the mode should be under- 
stood as a particular approach to participatory documentary making as Berry 
claims, but also as the product of a particular utopic impulse underlying this 
strain of media production in the region, formed under the distinct expe- 
rience of a rapid, state-led imposition of a consumerist, globalized form of 
modernity. Berry identified prolonged involvement in the lives of on-screen 
subjects, a self-conscious positioning outside commercial filmmaking struc- 
tures, and an overtly subjective perspective as the hallmarks of the socially 
engaged mode in East Asia. I have argued that immersion and _ subjectiv- 
ity not only serve the direct political aims of the struggles that these films 
document, but also crucially allow for the representation of localized forms 
of knowledge and life practices underlying the affected communities—from 
the perspective of those communities. This is key to the utopian impulse that 
unites these works produced across diverse geographic and temporal loca- 
tions. For all their differences—and the differences in approach, form, and 
content are considerable—they are informed by a common desire to depict, 
validate, and celebrate place-based community and life in the face of a form 
of globalization being violently imposed primarily in the interests of mobile 
economic elites across China, South Korea, and Japan. 

For Ogawa Pro, the patterns, beliefs, and structures of rural life in Japan 
offered a wellspring of localized knowledge and practices that was being 
devalued and overridden by a developmental state beholden to a US- 
centric political and economic orientation in the 1960s and 1970s. In Kim 
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Dong-won’s work on the redevelopment of Seoul in the 1980s and 1990s, 
we see the realization of a different kind of urban sociality to the rational- 
ized formality that typically dominates human relations in a consumerist, 
neo-liberal environment—one based on cooperation, mutual assistance, and 
a self-determining sense of localized, collective endeavor. In Ou Ning’s Mez- 
shi Street, and a range of other films produced within China’s independent 
documentary world, we see the validation of localized spaces, communities, 
and cultures, along with the views, experiences, and practices they contain, 
set against the treatment of China as a homogenous national space in need of 
Western-style “development” in state discourse. We also see a direct engage- 
ment with personalized, subjective responses to state-led development. 

If modernity in East Asia has always been, at least for many among the 
social elites, about “catching up” with the West, these films are not about 
a wholesale rejection of what Western-style modernity has to offer. Rather, 
through direct engagement with grassroots communities, socially engaged 
documentary attempts to mark out what is worth holding on to—and even 
celebrating—in localized culture and life practices in the modern age. Implicit 
in this marking out is the suggestion that local networks and relationships, a 
localized sense of community, contain the possibility of a more human-ori- 
entated form of modern life within an increasingly globalized environment. 
Socially engaged documentary is not a rejection of globalization as such—it is 
about recalibrating globalization and the form of contemporary modernity it 
engenders, making it less about a global system servicing the needs of trans- 
national capital and its attendant social elite, and more about benefiting and 
enhancing the lives of citizens living in locally connected communities. In the 
same way the socially engaged mode has recalibrated the purposes of mod- 
ern media—from 16 mm film cameras in the 1960s, to the digital technol- 
ogies of today—the socially engaged mode in East Asia has been unified by 
the broader possibility of a different kind of modern life, another type of film, 
and another world that the mode’s on-screen subjects have constantly been 
making. 
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NOTES 


1. See for example Berry (2013, 453-470), Davis and Yeh (2008), Sun (2010), 
Lee (2011, 45-61), Chua (2004, 200-221), Morris (2004, 181-199). 

2. For more on the Villagers Documentary Project, see Johnson (2014, 255-281), 
Edwards (2015, 62-63). 
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3. For more on the culture of late modernity in East Asia, see Edwards et al. 
(2017). 

4. For a discussion of shifts in Korean documentary practices in contemporary 
times, see Kim (2016). 
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A Star Is Branded and the Fan Is Dead: 

Neoliberal Time-Consciousness and the 

Strange Obsession of Shah Rukh Khan 
with His Fans 


Jyotsna Kapur 


We are now supposedly in the Asian century. As far as such characterizations 
go, the twentieth century had belonged to the USA, which had, in turn, 
taken it over from the British, who owned the nineteenth century. Gener- 
ally, this is taken to indicate that the mantle of capitalistic expansion has now 
shifted to Asia, which accounts for the most rapidly growing markets—of 
both labor and consumers. In fact, capitalism has come to Asia in its most 
fundamentalist form, as neoliberalism, premised upon free market principles 
such as: withdrawal of the welfare state; removal of regulations against the 
global movement of capital; weakening labor organizing, which is seen as an 
obstacle to growth; and a radicalized individualism. Consequently, we can 
also see in Asia some of the most intensified cultural, social, and human con- 
sequences of capitalism. 

In this chapter, I take up the intriguing case of Bombay cinema’s lead- 
ing star, Shah Rukh Khan’s preoccupation with his fans as portrayed in his 
three recent films. I read this obsession as a lens into the experience of star- 
dom as self-commodification and the shifting perceptions of time that neo- 
liberalism has brought in its wake. In particular, I trace fandom in popular 
Hindi cinema as a shared and collective perception of time and a reminder of 
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anti-capitalist ways of experiencing time.! One of the key pleasures of popular 
Bombay cinema is the experience of time the cinema offers its audience; an 
experience now highlighted, appropriated, and under transformation. 

Cinematic portrayals of the fan-star relationship globally have tended to 
flirt with the obsessive allure of crossing over to the other side of the look- 
ing glass; blurring the lines between the self and a projected meme; and total 
immersion into the world of make-believe.* The spell stems from a certain 
sinking feeling of insufficiency which stardom thrusts upon both the actor 
and the fan. The actor cannot age, grow, or change and must struggle to 
remain the same as his or her star image while the fan knows that she or he 
can never, however much they mimic it, become the image they desire. The 
actor is a prisoner of his or her past. The fan is pinned down by a despairing 
longing for an impossible future. Both find the present—that which accom- 
panies them in the mirror—unbearable. The star—fan relationship, thus dram- 
atizes the battle between the living and the inorganic image; a battle that 
is magnified as the actor is turned into a brand, that is, an image that can 
cross-promote and sell a range of commodities. 

There is perhaps no other contemporary star, globally, who has so pains- 
takingly marketed himself as a brand than Shah Rukh Khan, India’s leading 
star. Curiously, Khan has also reflected, quite thoughtfully, on the star—fan 
relationship, in three major films he has produced. Two of the films were 
major cinema blockbusters: Om Shanti Om (Farah Khan, 2007) and Fan 
(Maneesh Sharma, 2016) and the third, a pair of BBC documentaries, The 
Inner and Outer World of Shah Rukh Khan (Nasreen Munni Kabir, 2005). In 
the former two films, Khan plays both star and fan and in the latter ruminates 
on his stardom. Taken together, the films are easily recognizable as loosely 
biographical, to the extent that they circulate well-known narratives of the 
star’s life and Khan, as the star vehicle, would have exercised a certain control 
over these narratives. 

At the same time, the films also cash in on Khan’s stardom and it may be 
argued that playing Shah Rukh Khan is the easiest fallback option for Khan 
at this time in his career. Over the last thirty years or so, Khan has gone from 
being a theater and television actor to a star, superstar, and then, the care- 
fully self-managed SRK brand. It is a journey, I will argue, that has bound 
Khan to a profoundly ambivalent relationship with his own image; an ambiva- 
lence that is representative of a shift in middle-class time-consciousness under 
India’s turn to neoliberalism. My stepping off point is, following John Berger 
(2007), to ask how the relationship to the present is imagined, if one feels 
free to acknowledge desire in the present moment, whether or not one is able 
to act upon it. 

The actor’s labor has embodied, par excellence, the human capacity to 
understand and transcend the self, not in some ahistorical, infinite way but 
by taking what exists (the actor’s body, her awareness) into a new configura- 
tion, that is, the role she plays. Photography and cinema, as Walter Benjamin 
(1968) had noted so presciently, brought an entirely new dimension to the 
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actor’s art by easily separating the direct image of the actor from the living 
actor. The image could be seamlessly manipulated, but it could also dialec- 
tically turn the viewer into an examiner of the image, thus strengthening the 
grasp on an increasingly mediated reality. In order to appreciate the full meas- 
ure of this dialectic, especially given the exponential increase in people record- 
ing and broadcasting their self-performances, we should stop here briefly to 
consider how integral the actor’s art is to human nature and our imagination. 

The meta-ability to make-believe and to signal that it is an act of make-believe, 
Gregory Bateson (1976) has noted, is one of our distinguishing features as 
a species. Thus, acting is not merely confined to the stage or performance, 
but all of us are capable of imagining, rehearsing, and changing into desired 
selves. Victor Turner (2001) has equated the actor’s labor to Winnicott’s 
(1969) description of self-development as a process during which the individ- 
ual moves into society by growing through three stages, from “me to not me 
to not not me.” In other words, a deeper sense of self emerges as the child 
in play moves from herself (me) to pretending to be someone else (not me), 
for example, a parent or a lion, to integrating the Other (including lessons 
learned from rejecting it) into the self: (now, a new not not me). The actor 
similarly begins with the understanding that she is different from the role, 
ends up performing it, and in the process alters herself and the role. Acting, 
therefore, is a profound lesson in finding oneself in relation to history, one’s 
humanity, and the universe. It is premised upon a time-consciousness that has 
three elements: a vision for the future; an understanding of the past one is 
coming from; and the opening up and deepening of the present as our time 
to act and make history. 


THREE FILMS, THREE REFRAINS ON ‘TIME 


Om Shanti Om articulates its time-consciousness directly to its audience. Its 
tagline goes, 


He was a junior artiste. She was a star. For some dreams, one lifetime 1s not 
enough”. (emphasis added) 


The plot traverses two lifetimes. In his first life, Shah Rukh Khan plays a 
junior artist, Om Makhia, who is obsessed by cinema and longs to become 
a star. He falls in love with the leading woman star, Shanti Priya (Deepika 
Padukone). Shanti Priya is, however, in love with a greedy and manipulative 
film producer, Mukesh Mehra (Arjun Rampal). Pregnant with their child, 
she wants to make their relationship public even though it would shatter 
her image as the leading romantic idol, and thus her market value as a star. 
Mehra, not willing to broker any such losses, burns her alive on the film set 
and takes off to Hollywood with the insurance money. Om dies trying to save 
her from the fire, but is reborn as the reigning star’s son. Born into a film 
family, now with an appropriate star-like last name, Om Khanna goes on to 
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fulfil the wishes of his previous lifetime.* Not only does he become the super- 
star of his generation, he also avenges Shanti Priya’s death and brings Mehra 
to justice. 

The promise that ultimately if you wait long enough dreams will be ful- 
filled occurs as a refrain in the film. Om’s defining dialog is: 


And today, I am completely convinced of this one thing: in life, as in our mov- 
ies, everything eventually ends for the better. Happy endings. And if, things 
don’t end well; then it is not yet the end. The picture is still incomplete, my 
friends ... 


In other words, at least as far as Hindi movies go, there is no time limit to 
achieving your desires, no deadlines, and everything will be, in the end, 
resolved happily. In fact, the film is quite explicit that this is the magic of 
“our” movies as compared to Hollywood, where Mukesh Mehra has now 
laughably turned himself into “Mike.” However, Mehra’s greed brings him 
back to Bombay, to the lure of its large market. But, what is only money for 
Mehra, the cinephilic Om Shanti Om tells us, is the love of fans, who live and 
breathe cinema. For this Mehra is punished in the most flamboyant Hindi 
cinema manner—in a dazzling combination of spectacle and supernatu- 
ral coincidences. Even as Om/’s elaborate staging of the murder scene fails, 
Shanti Priya’s ghost appears and in an act of poetic justice burns Mehra in the 
very place he had set her on fire. Justice is served and the film gets its happy 
ending! 

To clarify for readers who have not seen the film, this is not some gothic 
supernatural tale. Rather, Om Shanti: Om is a flashy intergenerational cele- 
bration of popular Bombay cinema. The overall tone is playful, self-reflexive, 
and a flamboyant parody (done seriously not as a mockery) of the Hindi film 
made specifically for fans of Hindi cinema. It dishes out the formulaic ele- 
ments of Hindi cinema—star struck glamor, themes of romance, friendship, 
and mother worship, and references other films and stars—as formulaic and 
the basic fun of Hindi cinema. And, having told us that “The End” will be 
happy, it is in no seeming hurry to get us there. Rather, it flaunts the long- 
winded and twisted plots of Hindi cinema as one of its major attractions. 

In fact, the pleasure of Om Shanti Om is not its happy ending. After all, 
that ending is already known and expected. Not only is it foretold as a refrain 
in the film, but the film casts itself as a retelling of another reincarnation and 
revenge story, that is, Karz (Subhash Ghai, 1980), which also ended hap- 
pily. The film opens on the set of Karz, in the middle of a shoot with Rishi 
Kapoor, a leading star of the 1980s singing, meri umar ken au jawaano (you, 
of my generation ...). This song sequence from the original film is cleverly 
intercut with Shah Rukh Khan and Farah Khan (the director of Om Shanti 
Om) in a tongue-in-cheek appearance as lowly extras. “Are you the director,” 
Shah Rukh asks Farah when she tells him not to overact. “If I were the direc- 
tor, I would never have cast you,” is Farah Khan’s saucy retort. Thus, Om 
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Shantt Om is the confident self-parody of a cinema and a star made for fans 
who love and know well the history and tropes of this cinema, including Shah 
Rukh Khan’s reputation for overacting! 

The pleasure thus is not the happy ending but the certainty that it will 
be so because we are watching a Hindi film. It would be more accurate to 
describe Om Shanti Om as a reincarnation of Karz—not its remake. A remake 
retells a story, which it may or may not change. In reincarnation, something 
essential (life, time) continues, but it is reborn (not as a mere repetition of the 
former) in a new form. Om Shanti Om takes the broad outlines of Karz and 
turns it into a vehicle to pay homage to popular Hindi cinema of the 1970s 
and 1980s and, ultimately to the story-telling of Hindi cinema itself. The 
essential aspect of Hindi cinema which Om Shanti Om celebrates is, I suggest, 
the shared experience of Hindi cinema as a way to spend time in which the 
passing of time is to be treated with joyful abandon—not as something to be 
forgotten or escaped. 

Fan, in contrast, is haunted by an acute shortage of time. Here again 
Khan plays a double role, both as a star-crazy fan (Gaurav Chandna) and star 
(Aaryan Khanna). Made along the lines of the thriller genre, the film strives 
for illusory realism and Khan’s image is digitally altered to produce Gau- 
rav Chandna as a slightly different and younger version of Aaryan Khanna. 
Gaurav Chandna is a Delhi boy who runs a cyber café and longs to meet his 
“God,” Aaryan Khanna. He manages to put together enough money, includ- 
ing win an Aaryan Khanna look-alike competition, to fulfil his dream of meet- 
ing the star. Once in Bombay, he finds it impossible to cross over the high 
walls guarding the star’s home. Realizing that he would be lost in the sea 
of Khanna’s fans and ready to go to any lengths to fulfil his dream, handna 
roughs up Khanna’s rival, an emerging younger star Sid Kapoor, and sends 
Khanna the video. Instead of being impressed by his loyalty, Khanna gets 
Chandna arrested, beaten up, and forced to spend a night in jail. He then vis- 
its Chandna in jail and demands that he go back home. 


Stunned, Chandna asks: “All I asked from you was five minutes your time.” 
Khanna replies: “It is my life. My time. Why should I give you even five seconds 
of it?” 


In the climax of this paranoid fantasy of the star fearful of the fan taking over 
his life, Chandna manages to cheat his way into the star’s palatial home. He 
first deceives the guards, then Khanna’s wife for a brief while, and even holds 
his daughter. Ultimately, both are embroiled in a deathly struggle in which 
Gaurav Chandna dies. 

Where in Om Shanti Om the star and fan had merged into one (albeit 
over two lifetimes), they remain, in Fan, separate to the extent that the sur- 
vival of one depends upon the death of the other. Where Om Shanti Om 
had all the time in the world to leisurely take its story to its circuitous and 
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impossible happy ending, Fam is constructed around a series of deadlines 
whose stakes are continuously raised. Chandna’s declaration of war is precise: 
“First” he says, “the fan used to run after the star, now the star will run after 
the fan.” 

Turning himself into a Khanna look-alike, Chandana travels around the 
globe, and arriving just ahead of the star begins to trash his public image 
and, implicitly, market value. The overwhelming sense of the narrative (other 
than in the protracted and gimmicky action sequences) is one of urgency and 
speed in which the present relentlessly recedes into the past. A highly mobile 
cinematography, such as shots through cars and in airports and editing for 
speed, coalesces to make the point that Khanna and Chandna are in a race 
against time. Eventually, Chandna does succeed in bringing the star to the 
point where he, not the fan, is made to wait, and the choice of showing him- 
self belongs to the fan. 

The refrain about time in The Outer and Inner World of Shah Rukh Khan 
is uttered by Shah Rukh Khan himself, who articulates a sharp awareness of 
the temporariness, the fleeting nature of his stardom, and perhaps, life itself. 
At one point, he looks at the camera during a make-up session and makes the 
charmingly grounded observation about his mirror image that he will play 
character roles “when we will no longer sell” as a romantic hero (emphasis 
added). The antidote to this gnawing sense of being a ticking clock with an 
unknown, but impending expiration date, the film shows, is Khan’s ability 
to see the interlocking and separate nature of the person and actor vs. his 
star image (thus “we”—a combination of the actor and star—in “we will no 
longer sell”). The space which physically marks this separation is Khan’s home 
and family and the people and places who knew him before he was a star, 
such as the workers in his old school and the city of Delhi. Speaking about 
the moment before he comes on the stage in live shows abroad, which have 
had audiences of 20,000—30,000 people at one time, Khan says, 


I feel very sad in that moment. I think of my parents and my children. I know 
that this is not permanent; everything will remain with me but my stardom. 


Khan’s understanding of his home as the space of privacy rests upon his 
ability to control his image in that space and time, including refusing to be 
photographed. A break into this private sphere is further dramatized in The 
Inner World of Shah Rukh Khan. The large guarded gates blocking the star’s 
home are opened up to drive us up to the star’s home (a drive repeated in 
Fan through the eyes of Gaurav) and we hear Khan speak of the home as the 
grounding feature in his life; a place he would like to see his grandchildren 
live; and the source of security for his family, his wife, children, and sister. Yet, 
he also makes the point, quite laboriously, that he has earned all this through 
extremely hard work. He reiterates this in other interviews as well (as cited in 
Anupama Chopra (2007, 158): 
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I need money for my bungalow, I need money to secure my son’s future. I need 
money to become financially firm. If that means plugging everything from colas 
to condoms, that’s fine by me. 


Shah Rukh Khan is the creator of Brand SRK and is known for the largest 
number of endorsements of products on TV. These products and services 
are united by the promise of personal transformation through commodities, 
such as wearing a particular brand of watch or clothing to impress potential 
employers and lovers; driving a certain kind of car to go places; using a cer- 
tain lotion or soap to acquire fairer skin and glamor; or taking a loan to buy a 
home, travel, or study. 


TIME AS AN INVESTMENT AND THE “RISING” 
INDIAN MIDDLE CLAss 


Khan articulates here an old-fashioned middle-class work ethic that has 
become even more intensified since India’s adoption of structural adjustment 
policies since 1991. As competition and aspirations have both risen, the idea 
that if you work hard enough you will have the money to buy membership in 
the elite club of “world consumers” serves as the glue holding the neoliberal 
economy together. Yet, the ideology is cracking under the weight of its own 
contradictions. 

First of all, there is enough evidence to show that hard work alone does 
not lead to success. At one end, former middle-class professions which used 
to come with the security (and limits) of a fixed salary, for example, in edu- 
cation, medicine, the civil service, and so on are being eviscerated by privati- 
zation. As work, even in the upper echelons, turns into temporary, freelance, 
and project-based work of the flexible economy and the social support con- 
tinues to shrink, the ability to hustle and market oneself has taken on a life 
all its own; in fact, become work itself.* At the other end, the highest-paid 
jobs today are in finance and marketing-related, both built upon the ability to 
successfully create fictions which are then put to gamble in the market. Thus, 
it is now a truism that it is not hard work but hard sell (and luck) that leads 
to success. Second, the work-hard dogma has to compete with all the entice- 
ments of consumer culture to not work, but to play at reinventing oneself.° 
In other words, the conventional middle-class ethic of work and thrift makes 
little sense as a route to success in neoliberal India. 

Khan’s persona, however, hides these contradictions under his story of 
personal success. A Delhi boy, from a middle-class professional family, who 
grew up in West Delhi’s unfashionable middle-class neighborhood, and went 
through public education in Delhi University, Khan’s background 1s typical 
of the urban middle class that saw an exponential increase, both 1n its income 
and consumer choices with India’s turn to neoliberalism in the 1980s, 
which was finalized in 1991 with the policy of structural adjustment. Khan’s 
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stardom resonates with a class that was introduced to the world of the MBA 
and high-paid jobs that followed, shifting, within a generation, the stodgy 
middle class onto fast-paced career tracks whose goal became earning money 
for new lifestyle choices rather than meaningful work. 

Khan admits to being a workaholic. He explains that acting connects him 
to himself and helps him ward off the depression of losing his parents early in 
lite. However, in both Fan and Inner and Outer World as well as interviews, 
Khan takes pride in explaining his devotion to work as an expression of his 
dedication to building the financial future of his family. Thus, cashing in on 
his brand while it lasts resonates with the circular and all-consuming work- 
and-buy ethic of the aspiring Indian middle class. 

The Inner and Outer World celebrates with Khan the sheer scale of his suc- 
cess. Yet, at no point does Khan attribute it to accident or luck, even in the 
smallest possible way. For instance, even at his mother’s grave, where Khan 
tells us endearingly that all his wishes are granted, Khan wishes for relief from 
back pain not her blessings for success.° Rather, he expresses his wistful hope 
that if he works hard enough and his fame climbs high enough then maybe, 
just maybe, his mother will hear of his success and be impressed. It is endear- 
ingly spoken as a child’s wishful fantasy, yet it reinforces Khan’s pragmatic 
adult narrative that his success is hard-earned and he is the maker of his des- 
tiny. And, in another middle-class twist that further disavows any role of luck 
or accident in his success he describes his job as any other, explaining that he 
has reached the height of his “profession.” 

In fact, this middle-class ethic of work as the path to success is exactly 
the moral lesson Aaryan Khanna, the star, tries to impart to his fan, Gaurav 
Chandna. In the middle of a violent fight between them, Aaryan tells Gaurav: 


Be something other than a fan. I was ordinary like you. I made my own way, 
not under anyone else’s shadow. Like you, I am human, have a family, have 
responsibilities. Let’s start again ... You live your life. Let me lead mine. 


Gaurav’s mother too rues over her upbringing that has brought Gaurav to this 
desperate turn in his life where he sees it as utterly devoid of meaning, if it is 
not in some way attached to Aaryan’s. She regretfully tells Gaurav’s father: 


We just showed him Aaryan’s glamor, not his hard work, his struggle. 


Thus, Fan continues preaching the middle-class work ethic of The Inner 
and Outer World, blaming the parents for their failure to inscribe its values 
in Gaurav. The family is, after all, the moralistic justification as well as key 
site for reproducing the work-and-buy moral discipline required of the law- 
abiding neoliberal citizen. 

Through the film, we see Aaryan’s professionalism. Whether he is sweating 
at a dance rehearsal or is the very picture of courtesy as the paid attraction at 
a wealthy wedding, Aaryan takes his job at managing Ins brand seriously. He 
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has a PR team who help manage his image; he has skirmishes with the team, 
but is on the whole entirely professional with his clients and the media. In 
contrast to Om Shanti Om, where stardom is pure magic, the fulfilment of 
a life of longing, there is no joy in the star’s work in Fan. Any flamboyance 
we may associate with this larger-than-life figure is undercut by showing the 
work that underlies it. Even at the height of the adulation he gets as a star, 
when Aaryan Khanna stands on the balcony to greet his fans waiting outside 
on his birthday, the camera moves behind the star to show a guard support- 
ing him while he stands on the edge of the balcony. 

By presenting stardom (not acting) as a profession, Fan reiterates the mid- 
dle-class work ethic that the present must be sacrificed for the future; that 
one must submit to dull routines in the present in order to “make it” in the 
future. The shift in neoliberalism is that professionalism is separated from 
finding meaning or pleasure in one’s work as the reward. Instead, the reward 
of work is money earned and hence the ability to purchase the high-flying 
lifestyles associated with the hyped up “world-class consumer” of media and 
marketing. 

At first glance, there may seem to be a fundamental contradiction between 
the call to “buy now” and the call to “work now and play later.” This is, in 
fact, not the case. Consumer culture too is a lesson in learning to never be 
satisfied, to crave for the next and after that the next market solution to con- 
stantly upgrade oneself. It is a form of deferral the marketers call “buyer’s 
remorse” which is inbuilt in every purchase, and supposed to hit as soon as 
the customer leaves the showroom. 

Several commentators have noted that the Indian middle class and elites 
have shed their guilt around conspicuous consumption. This is true, but the 
guilt is repressed under a new punishing submission to work, through the 
claim that the money being spent has been made through bard work—that 
having money is ztself evidence of hard work. Moreover, by measuring the 
value of work in terms of the money earned rather than its significance or the 
interesting challenges it poses makes it possible to repress the boredom and 
meaninglessness of having wasted one’s life hustling and pushing some com- 
modity or the other in the market. After all the hallmark of the middle class, 
as Barbara Ehrenreich (1990) tells us, is the pride in one’s work stemming 
from having interesting and meaningful work. 


STARDOM /WoRK AS SELE-COMMODIEFICATION 


As a brand, the star’s claim to success as a professional is merely the extent 
to which he is able to cash in on his image. Gaurav Chandna’s revenge on 
the star is to destroy his image, and thus his market value. Aaryan Khanna 
travels the world, wears fancy clothes, mingles with the elites—but because 
his stardom is transitory, his time, which literally is money, 1s always in short 
supply. Gaurav Chandna understands this logic and proves to be a formidable 
competitor, who beats the star by being one step ahead of him in time, thus 
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speeding up the star’s time even further. Impersonating as Khanna, Chandna 
shows up in London, at Madame Tussaud’s, and throws a fit leading to loss 
of face for the star. He then shows up ahead of Khanna at the industrialist 
Bhutani’s daughter’s wedding and sexually harasses one of the guests. When 
Aaryan tries to explain, Bhutani arrogantly dismisses the star, who was hired, 
after all, to increase Bhutani’s prestige not to showcase Khanna’s talent at act- 
ing or dancing. At this moment, the star stands humiliated in front of Bhu- 
tani as both seller and commodity—the classic definition of self-prostitution. 

Dancing at weddings is a particularly naked example of the conversion of 
the star’s time, and thus the star himself, into a commodity for hire. Shah 
Rukh Khan was the first major star to do private shows at weddings for 
money and thus the allusion to it in Fan is directly out of the star’s life. 
The practice was initially met with a certain contempt, but now has become 
passé as just another instance of Khan cashing in on his star persona. Initially 
though, the disdain must have stemmed from the indignation that for the 
right price, the wealthiest Indians could buy the subject of public adulation 
and bring him into their own private arena for private consumption. 

In between these select high-priced private appearances and the SRK fran- 
chise, Khan appears to have gone into oversell, his time available for purchase 
at a sliding scale. While the wealthy pay extravagantly for his presence to add 
glamour to their events, like weddings and openings, others can get a bit of 
his time by paying to be photographed with him. There are these painfully 
embarrassing and delightful sequences, depending upon who you identify 
with, in The Inner and Outer World where middle aged women feel Khan 
up and down as they cozy up to him for photos. Khan’s discomfort with this 
can be read in the mix of woodenness and humility with which he poses for 
photographs in the Inner and Outer World and something he parodies in Om 
Shanti Om as he tries to keep a starlet’s mother distracted by flirting with her. 


TIME AND THE PLEASURES OF POPULAR BOMBAY CINEMA 


For all its promises of a happy ending, unhurried narrative, and allusions to 
time as an eternal presence, Om Shanti Om’s narrative shares a common time 
perception with the other two films: it too preaches deferral as a way of life. 
After all, it promises wish fulfillment only in another lifetime. 

Yet, the experience of watching the film opens up the present and offers 
relief from the speeded-up time of capital. This is due to the film’s whole- 
hearted celebration of the culture of Hindi film viewing as an exercise in 
fandom whose defining feature is a shared pleasure in abandoning deadlines 
and other pressures on time. The film adheres to the particular conventions 
of popular Hindi cinema, where stretching a film is itself seen as a draw 
and audiences speak of value realized (Pazse vasool ho gaye, 1.e., 1 got back 
my money’s worth) if their time in the theater is filled with worthy attrac- 
tions. A short film would, by this reckoning, cheat the cinemagoers of this 
promise. That a film’s success is measured by the number of repeat viewings it 
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generates is another indication of cinemagoing as a deliberate waste of time. 
No spoiler alerts could thus rob the fun of a Hindi film. 

This shared time-consciousness helps explain the pleasures of the circui- 
tous plots and twists of Hindi cinema held together by a series of coincidences 
and interruptions, including songs, the interval, and attractions, such as fight 
sequences and “item” numbers (confirming Lalitha Gopalan’s (2002) characteri- 
zation of Bombay cinema as the “cinema of interruptions”). It also helps explain 
why films that are assembled together through what Madhava Prasad (1998) has 
characterized as the heterogeneous mode of production—that is, a process of 
negotiation between financiers, producers, the director, stars, music composers— 
work. The absence of an overarching vision or author or a tightly woven script 
driven by deadlines is thus not a lack, but a key pleasure of popular Hindi cinema. 

In fact, popular Bombay cinema calls upon its audience, the “public” in pop- 
ular parlance, to perform the act of spectatorship.’ As Ravi Vasudevan (n.d.) 
has indicated, the conventions of frontality, iconicity, and tableau emphasize the 
direct address of Hindi cinema—an object that presents itself to be seen. Illusory 
realism, so central to the classical Hollywood narrative, is eschewed here in favor 
of an aesthetic that showcases cinema, both on the screen and its viewing as a 
performance, inviting the spectator to sing, dance, or speak back to the screen. 


FANDOM AS TIME-CONSCIOUSNESS 


Fandom, I suggest, may be considered the performance of a certain anti-capitalist 
time-consciousness that has become one of the key pleasures of popular 
Hindi cinema. The particular star, Khan in this case, may serve as the vehicle 
of such pleasures—but the pleasure is not in identification with the star but 
the collective, that is, the fans. The Hindi film fan is part of a collective and 
although each individual fan may imagine a love relationship with the star, 
fandom is primarily performed for and with other fans. There is a delightful 
sequence in Om Shanti Om, in which Om Makhya dreams of leaving his seat 
and romancing Shanti Priya on the screen, replacing her male costars. This 
is just animating on screen, the practice—perhaps unique to Hindi cinema— 
where spectators (mostly men) leave their seats to dance in accompaniment to 
the star on the screen. 

It is a common saying that the success of a popular Hindi cinema actor is 
measured by his ability to get the front-benchers to get up and dance with 
him, indicating that the star quite literally invites the fans into the shared rev- 
elry of suspending time in the spectacle of Hindi cinema. There is, in other 
words, nothing unconscious or furtive about projecting oneself into the 
screen as psychoanalytical theories of Hollywood spectatorship have averred 
in Om Makhija stepping into the screen. The fan performs the dance for 
other fans, not voyeuristically in relation to the star on the screen. 

It is important to note here that this collective culture of fandom is 
both classed and gendered: it is limited to male proletarian audiences. 
Until the 1990s, in the days of single theaters, this was the preserve of the 
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front-benchers, that is, the cheapest seats in the house. The “family” audi- 
ences, including middle-class women and children, sat as far away as possible, 
with the most expensive seats at a floor removed, that is, the balcony seats. 
The performance of the front-benchers was as much for this balcony audi- 
ence as amongst themselves and should be seen as a carnivalesque claiming of 
public space. Working-class women were excluded from cinema halls, both by 
price and the claiming of the front benches as masculinist spaces.® 

With the opening of multiplexes in malls in the new century, the class seg- 
regation of the Hindi film audience has been completed, as both the costs 
as well as armed guards keep the proletarian audience out of the multiplex.’ 
The elites are now free to perform fandom without having to rub shoulders 
or compete with the “masses.” Om Shanti Om is targeted to exactly this class, 
both here and abroad, who now display their Indianness via their perfor- 
mance as fans of Hindi cinema. 


THE REPRESSIONS OF A BRAND 


The SRK brand is a prime example of what Ashish Rajyadhyaksha (2004) has 
called the Bollywood culture industry, that is, a cultural style which extends 
beyond cinema to an entire range of cultural production, across media like video, 
television, and print, to lifestyle markers such as fashion, food, and decor. Pro- 
moted by both the Indian government and business, its basic commodity /brand 
is a playful postmodern reinvention of “Indian culture” as an extravaganza of 
consumer culture often built upon certain familiar Orientalist or nostalgic tropes. 

Khan’s brand has evolved with India’s opening up to global capital. As the 
motorcycle riding, beer-drinking, London-born youngster, who could never- 
theless win the hearts of an extended rural Panjabi family in India, Khan as 
Raj in Dilwale Dulhantya Le Jayange (Those with Heart Will Take the Bride, 
Aditya Chopra, 1995) epitomized the idealized Indian of neoliberal India. 
Well-heeled and travelled, Raj was global in his ambitions and local in “family 
values,” largely based in Hindu, upper-caste culture.!° His evolution to Rahul 
in Kuch Kuch Hota Hat Ha (There’s That Certain Feeling, Karan Johar, 
1998) came with direct lessons in brand recognition for a class aspiring to 
global status. Rahul sported labels, like Polo Sport and Gap, in his films, but 
remained firmly attached to his family and “Indian values.” 

The SRK brand is the logical extension of this trajectory—from the iconic 
image of middle-class success in India’s turn to neoliberalism, Shah Rukh 
has become the mannequin/model on which its commodity culture can be 
strung as long as his brand has some cache. In an interview with Anupama 
Chopra (155) Khan declares perceptively, “I am just an employee of the Shah 
Rukh Khan myth.” The truthfulness of Khan’s skillful performance in Fan 
as himself, that is, both as Aaryan Khanna and as Gaurav Chandna, must 
be born of this experience of having to learn to perform oneself, not just in 
the movies, but across a range of appearances whose success depends upon 
Khan’s ability to mimic Rahul (not Shah Rukh Khan). In fact, to be Shah 
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Rukh Khan “naturally” must be a performance in itself. The fan, in reality, 
holds the life of the star in his or her hands. Thus, the fear that the fan may 
intrude upon the star’s private life can also be the paranoid projection that 
the star has no private life. Simultaneously, the fan’s erotic desire to mesh 
with the star and acquire immortality through such association is the expres- 
sion of self-alienation. Fan seems loosely based on John Hinckley, who, in 
1981, had attempted to assassinate Ronald Reagan as “a love offering” for 
Jodie Foster that would forever link their names. 

The struggle of the actor to keep her or his authenticity as a person and 
artist against the commercially imposed star image has been a recurrent 
theme in cinema history. Walter Benjamin (1968, 229-231) had remarked 
on the feelings of “oppression, a new anxiety” that gripped the early cinema 
actors as they saw the camera turn “not only his labor, but also his whole 
self, his heart and soul” into a “separable and transportable” image offered 
to a public “beyond his reach.” During the shooting, the actor has, Benja- 
min 231 elaborated, “as little contact with it [the public] as any article made 
in the factory.” Commercial cinema, however, exploits cinema’s potential to 
turn the actor into a prop by turning him or her into a pretext for selling 
market-producing commodities, a mere hanger for product placement. “For 
the first time,” the cinema actor under capitalism would become, Benjamin 
predicted (1936, 231), both a commodity and its seller, via the “cult of the 
movie star,” “fostered by the money of the movie industry” to preserve the 
“spell of the personality.” 

Khan raises the disorientations of having become an image with a life all its 
own in a strange wish he articulates in The Outer World of Shah Rukh Khan. 
Speaking of the throngs of his fans who wish to take a photograph with him 
and his own longing for a short break of “just two minutes to breathe,” Khan 
says, “I would like to follow the path of a picture [one of the many his fans 
take with him]| for a year and see what happens with it.” Strikingly, Khan 
expresses the desire to change places with the fan and become the spectator, 
unbeknownst to the fan, of his life, thus reversing the fan’s fantasy in Fan, 
to voyeuristically consume the star’s life. The difference, though is that while 
the fan is consumed by the longing to touch the star’s personal life, Khan has 
no such curiosity about the fan’s life. He is interested only in the interaction 
between the fan and his image. 

What then does this curiosity about entering the fan’s home, in the guise 
of following his photograph, tell us about the experience of Khan’s stardom? 
We can now finally return to where we started: the power of the image over 
both the actor and the fan. Khan’s wish to accompany his photograph into 
the fan’s home is Khan’s premonition of the end of his stardom, because that 
is where it will end: in the private life of the fan who will no longer use it as a 
“conversation piece,” a mark of distinction to set himself or herself apart from 
others. 

Yet, underneath the brand and star is Shah Rukh Khan the actor and the 
person—the living, historical figure who lives in the present, and his actions 
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can still surprise us. Shah Rukh Khan is a Muslim who has been profiled 
repeatedly, taken out for security checks at US airports. He is known to have 
quipped that every time stardom goes to his head he comes to the USA to 
come down to earth. Under the current Modi government in India and its 
increasing slant towards Hindu fundamentalism, Khan came out in defense 
of his colleague Aamir Khan’s statement that there was a growing atmosphere 
of religious intolerance in the county. The response from the fundamental- 
ists who condemned him as “unpatriotic” and “anti-national” was revealing 
in the envy they expressed of Khan’s popularity as well as his earning power. 
Kailash Vijayvargia (FP Staff 2015) for example tweeted: 


Shah Rukh Khan lives in India but his mind is in Pakistan. His films earn crores 
here but he sees India as an intolerant nation. If this is not sedition, then what 
is it? 


Khan dismissed these attacks on his patriotism and brought up his personal 
history, that his father had fought in the nationalist freedom movement 
against the British. Even as the SRK brand may be losing out to other brands, 
as brands are bound to do in a market that thrives on novelty, Shah Rukh 
Khan, the man, is reappearing as poignantly human, vulnerable, and digni- 
fied. The iconic figure of an upwardly mobile, but also secularized, middle 
class who made good through India’s neoliberal turn, Khan may outlast the 
brand to come out as an actor and a public figure now caught up as a Muslim 
in the deepening crises of neoliberalism and religious fundamentalism. 


NOTES 


1. For more on this see Kapur (2013). 

For example, A Star Is Born (William Wellman and Jack Conway, 1937). 

3. Hindi cinema was for long time a family business and thus, last names mat- 
tered. Kapoor was one such family name. However, in recent years, Khanna 
and Khan, both last names of stars, have acquired popular resonance as “star” 
names. India’s leading stars are three Khans: Aamir, Salman, and Shah Rukh. 

4, Gayatri Jayaraman (2016) has reported on the “urban poverty” of millenni- 
als in media, marketing, and culture industry jobs in Bombay, India. In order 
to keep up appearances, that are now considered part of the job, these young 
professionals are known to scrimp on essentials like food. 

5. I have argued elsewhere (Kapur 2013) that one resolution of these unbeara- 
ble contradictions is the longing for the lumpen as the doppelganger of the 
respectable middle-class citizen. 

6. Of course, Khan does not have to tell us all his inner thoughts—I am reading 
here his own construction of his stardom as a cultural text that can reveal key 
insights about the social construction of self and celebrity. 

7. I have argued elsewhere (Kapur 2013) that such deferral of pleasure is the 
hallmark of TV soaps that became immensely popular since the 1990s 
amongst middle- and lower middle-class families. These shows serve both as 
lessons in the time discipline of delayed gratification and express desires for 
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a time-orientation that go beyond the self, tying the individual to cycles of 
growth and regeneration. 
8. This history of cinema viewing is explored in Pankaj Rishi Kumar’s Kumar 
Talkies (1999, 60 min). 
9. See Pendakur (2012). 
10. For more on this see Kapur (2009). 
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Local Stories, Global Catastrophe: 
Reconstructing Nation, Asian Cinema, 
and Asian Eco-consciousness in Japan’s 3.11 
Films 


Winnie L. M. Yee and Kiu-wai Chu 


INTRODUCTION 


The Fukushima Daiichi Nuclear Disaster which took place in Japan on March 
11, 2011, has been the most threatening long-term environmental disaster 
on a global scale since the Chernobyl disaster. The massive 9.0 earthquake off 
the northeastern coast unleashed a drastic tsunami that swept away numer- 
ous villages and communities, causing over 15,000 deaths, 6000 injuries, and 
other thousands of people missing or housed in makeshift shelters (Ulrich 
2017). 

In March 2016, Green Peace Japan released a report on the ecologi- 
cal impacts of the Fukushima Daiichi nuclear disaster based on a large body 
of scientific research and tests since 2011. Despite several years of massively 
expensive and labor-intensive decontamination efforts in the contaminated 
zones, and with the gradual reduction of radiation levels in general, Green- 
peace investigations have shown that “radiation levels still remain too high 
for people to safely return in areas where evacuation orders have either been 
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lifted or will soon be” (Ulrich 2017, 7). As the report suggests, “[t|he vast 
expanses of Fukushima’s radioactive forests, which cannot be decontami- 
nated, highlight a fundamental truth: human beings do not live divorced 
from our environment, but rather are embedded in it” (2017, 7). 

A quick overview shows that most of the documentaries and fictional films 
produced on Fukushima 3.11—the powerful earthquake and tsunami that 
killed thousands and caused the reactor meltdowns at the Fukushima Daiichi 
nuclear plant—focus on two aspects of the catastrophe: the bureaucratic neg- 
ligence of both the management of the Tokyo Electric Power, who down- 
played the damages and risks of the nuclear power plant (Katsuhiko 2007, 
1), and the Japanese government, who provided little aid to the survivors; 
and the impressive collective efforts of the Japanese people in a time of dif- 
ficulty and suffering. There have also been reconsiderations of the relation- 
ship between lived experiences, art, and representation in the wake of this 
global disaster (Geilhorn and Iawata-Weickgenannt 2016). The impact of the 
incident was not contained within national and regional borders as the post- 
Fukushima media attention attested. The significance of this global disaster 
is clearly shown by the number of negative outcomes of subsequent referen- 
dums held on nuclear power in European countries (Geilhorn and Iawata- 
Weickgenannt 2016, 4) and the movements to establish tighter control on 
the use of nuclear energy among Asian nations. There remains the need to 
have a more integrated discussion of the extensive impact of nuclear power 
and an analysis of its global consequences. We require a narrative that exam- 
ines the close connections between nature, culture, and technology. A more 
nuanced way of reflecting on both the natural and man-made catastrophes in 
the context of the local Japanese community and the world is necessary if we 
wish to understand the full meaning and impact of Fukushima 3.11. 

Lucy Walker’s 40-minute documentary The Tsunami and the Cherry Blos- 
som (2012) (hereafter TCB) juxtaposes the transient beauty of the cherry 
blossom—a national symbol—and the aftermath of Fukushima 3.11. The 
documentary is not a condemnation of a man-made catastrophe or exposé 
of the dangers of nuclear power. Nor is it merely a tribute to the Japanese 
people’s determination and resilience. Walker offers a different perspective: as 
a British filmmaker, she does not hide her fascination, and also her unfamiliar- 
ity, with the Japanese context and culture. Her camera eye, presumably repre- 
senting the Western perspective, refuses to romanticize or victimize Japan and 
the Japanese people. Rather the camera eye allows a more nuanced perspec- 
tive on the catastrophe’s aftermath. 

In contrast to Walker’s Western perspective in a documentary film, Sono 
Sion’s fictional post-disaster drama The Land of Hope (2012) (hereafter LoH) 
provides a local perspective that reflects the collective uncertainty experienced 
by Japanese people after the Fukushima incident. LoH tells the story of a fam- 
ily in the fictitious agricultural town of Ohara in Nagashima Prefecture, sev- 
eral years after the Fukushima Daiichi nuclear disaster. History does repeat 
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itself. A serious earthquake that happened in Ohara town led to the explosion 
of a nuclear plant, thus contaminating the entire region. The 20 km radius 
of the nuclear plant is designated as a contamination zone, and all residents 
within are asked to be evacuated. The Onos’ house, garden, and dairy farms, 
however, are just outside of the zone of mandatory evacuation. Having been 
given a choice, the elderly couple Yasuhiko and Chieko Ono insist they will 
stay and die in their own home, despite the government officials’ repeated 
visits, pleading, and persuasion. Their son Yoichi and daughter-in-law Izumi, 
on the other hand, agree to leave Ohara in order to start a new life with their 
soon-to-be-born baby. 

Juxtaposing the two films—a documentary and a fictional melodrama, a 
Western perspective and a Japanese perspective—this chapter examines cine- 
matic representations of nature and nation, catastrophe and everyday life in 
recent post-3.11 cinema. It argues that by shifting beyond the “humans ver- 
sus nature” dichotomy, avoiding a simple-minded ecophobic narrative that 
glorifies human lives by antagonizing nature and disasters, and representing 
the post-disaster uncanny, the two films have in their own ways kept an open 
and ambivalent position that acknowledges the catastrophic condition in 
everyday life, which in turn facilitates redefining new collective national and 
cultural identities and affinities in post-3.11 Japan. 

Using catastrophe as an entry point, this chapter examines how nature in 
the films plays significant yet different roles in the imagination of reconstruc- 
tion of post-3.11 Japanese identity and consciousness. In the case of TCB, 
nature plays multiple roles—as a source of knowledge, as a historical and cul- 
tural symbol, as a victim of exploitation, and as means of hope. In the case of 
LoH, nature is represented in everyday life as a revelation of a new era char- 
acterized by catastrophe’s establishment as an ongoing, persistent condition, 
and a future not of hope but uncertainty. However, despite the differences 
of the two films due to their different forms of expression, they share a com- 
mon view on the way nature has been reimagined, and returned as uncanny, 
in the aftermath of Fukushima 3.11. Natural disaster becomes a common 
ground where cultural differences are reflected upon and negotiated. Cinema 
is the site where disputed and conflicting cultural voices can engage in dia- 
logue and grapple with bigger issues such as nuclear safety and institutional 
powers that often neglect the well-being of the general public. This chapter 
aims to open the discussion by highlighting the common destiny of people 
within and outside Asia. This dialogue will cast into relief a unique Asian 
eco-consciousness which draws on local wisdom, and reflects cultural prac- 
tices but also acknowledges the Western influence of a view of Asia as unified 
and unique. This Asian eco-consciousness, which is a combination of a West- 
ern projection and a Japanese perspective, requires our immediate attention 
if we are intent on raising awareness of both natural and man-made disas- 
ters around the world. This new imagination of nature could help manifest 
a unique Asian consciousness, a consciousness that combines local traditions 
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and cultural practices with an awareness of global consequences. It is shaped 
by the massive destruction of disasters and their aftermaths that affect entire 
populations. Local problems, however, must be reimagined as global in 
order to bring to the forefront the transnational forces of climate change and 
energy production. The projection of a strong, resilient, saved Japan could be 
conceived as a way for the West to distance itself from the realization that it 
may encounter similar disasters that it would not be able to escape. 


THE TSUNAMI AND THE CHERRY BLOSSOM: NATURE, CULTURE, 
AND CATASTROPHE AS HISTORICAL RUPTURE 


Walker was part of a team of three, along with cinematographer Aaron Phil- 
lips and translator James MacWhyte (a young American who had been living 
in Japan for seven years), who visited the Tohoku region after the tsunami hit 
and interviewed the survivors (Producer’s Note, web). The project involved 
both linguistic and cultural translation. Japanese culture, and the national 
spirit epitomized by cherry blossoms, was first translated into the narrative 
of the documentary, and further translated by the nonlocal perspective of 
the camera eye. As the documentary was distributed and became part of the 
global festival circuit,! the effects of the “local” catastrophe linger and dissi- 
pate beyond national and cultural boundaries. The documentary tracks sur- 
vivors of the March 2011 earthquake and tsunami in Japan and the promise 
that they find in the cherry trees in the region when they begin to blossom. 
Juxtaposing the horrifying stories of many residents who lived through the 
tsunami and its aftermath and the springtime cherry blossoms, the docu- 
mentary highlights nature’s dichotomy of terror and beauty. TCB not only 
brought a different perspective to the documentation of the catastrophe, it 
also opposed any differentiation between nature and culture, and stressed 
they exist interdependently. 

One may argue that the documentary fails to do justice to the devastating 
effects of radiation and the leakage of polluted gas and water, which is sur- 
prising given that Walker is drawn to issues of environmental concern. Her 
feature documentary Countdown to Zero (2010) deals with nuclear weap- 
ons. In TCB, the problem of radiation is mentioned, but in passing—during 
the accounts of a few interviewees. They mention their fear of deteriorating 
health and the damage to farm and fishery products; they speculate about 
health hazards, but the documentary offers no in-depth analysis of the prob- 
lem. Rather than condemning the man-made problem directly, TCB strate- 
gically complicates the binaries of good-evil and human-nature, adopting 
a more nuanced understanding the connectedness of different realms. It 1s 
suggested that it is only by understanding nature anew that we can find the 
means of survival for human beings and the natural world. 

In Jonathan Abel’s succinct discussion of catastrophe, catastrophe sig- 
nifies not a continuity of our conventional understanding but a rupture of 
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our consensus on understanding. He writes (2014, 299), “‘Catastrophe,’ 
in its etymological sense of an overturning of expectations or turns against 
the trends of history, suggests precisely the problems of the sublime and 
futureshock ... Catastrophe implies that large-scale calamity necessarily cor- 
responds to historical rupture. This implicit correspondence continues to sig- 
nify our inability to respond to catastrophe clearly.” The importance of the 
representations of catastrophe is to cultivate human awareness of the differ- 
ences after the disaster. For some critics, “catastrophization” is instrumental 
in the “emergence of societal institution, administrative tools and political 
concepts,” which, in turn, influence how modern societies are “organized, 
managed, and perceived” (Esktr6m and Kverndokk 2015, 357). It is impor- 
tant to comprehend the way in which the events are narrated, and the impact 
of this mode of narration on our imaginings of a communal identity and 
its future. Walker’s TCB can be seen as a response to the following ques- 
tions: How shall the Fukushima catastrophe be narrated? In what way will 
this narration affect Japan’s communal identity and its future? And also the 
eco-awareness among other Asian countries who would not be able to escape 
from the invisible impact of it? 

The extreme events of Fukushima 3.11 can definitely be thought of as 
catastrophe as they correspond directly with a historical rupture. To the Jap- 
anese people and to the world, these events drove home our unpreparedness 
in dealing with both human and natural devastation. The extraordinariness of 
the events forced a renewed reading of nature and culture. Three intertwin- 
ing narratives are presented in the documentary, which define, dissect, and 
reconnect our imagination and our relationship with nature in the aftermath 
of catastrophe. In these narratives, nature is perceived as a source of knowl- 
edge, as a cultural symbol, as a victim of exploitation, and as a means of hope. 
All these narratives focus on the everyday lives of the Japanese people, reflect 
humans’ reliance on nature, and relate the catastrophe to Japan’s cultural, 
aesthetic, philosophical, religious, and societal traditions. With a rare lack of 
presumption, Walker reveals the limits of her understanding as an outsider 
and uses her camera to portray these extreme events with subtlety, with open- 
ended messages, and with hopes and warnings. 


UNDERSTANDING NATURE AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


TCB opens with the footage of the tsunami acquired by the film editor, 
Aki Mizutani. The lengthy shot of the entire tsunami places the audience 
in the same position as the survivors and onlookers, witnessing the event’s 
magnitude and experiencing the initial shock (Web). The powerful images 
show an entire town being swallowed; they are followed by a cut to images of 
sunlight-dappled cherry blossoms. The close-ups of the cherry blossoms 
evoke the solace of representational art (the cherry blossom is a traditional 
subject of Japanese painting). This reminder of the power of art, as well as the 
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process of representation, recurs when the documentary shows cherry blos- 
soms being photographed by individuals. At its outset, the documentary pre- 
sents the dual aspect of nature—the dangerous and powerful tsunami and the 
soothing and beautiful cherry blossom. 

We do not experience nature in its isolation: it is always tempered by our 
human consciousness. Either we become powerless in the face of nature or 
we recuperate nature as culture through imagination and aesthetic representa- 
tion. The capturing of nature through human efforts is illuminated at the 
beginning of the film and also by the series of shots of people attempting to 
capture the beauty of cherry blossoms with their cameras and mobile phones. 
This portrayal of the visualization of nature in culture also hints at the func- 
tion of the documentary—the mediation and representation of nature. 

From the beginning of the film, nature is revealed to the audience as 
always already documented, either by camera (the footage) or art (the paint- 
ing) or screen (the documentary). This complex process of documentation 
highlights our objectification of nature. It is a conscious reminder that there 
is no easy way to speak about nature, and the documentary filmmaker is 
not hiding this fact. Walker is honest in presenting nature as perceived, pro- 
duced, and constructed in our cultural imagination. Her stance recalls Bruno 
Latour’s rigorous views on political ecology: “we have already ceased entirely 
to speak of nature; instead, we are speaking of what is produced, constructed, 
decided, defined, in a learned City whose ecology is almost as complex as that 
of the world it is coming to know” (Latour 2004, 35). According to Latour, 
in order to liberate “nature” and our understanding of it, it is crucial to “do 
for nature what feminism undertook to do and 1s still undertaking to do for 
man: wipe out the ancient self-evidence with which it was taken a bit hastily 
as if it were all there is” (Latour 2004, 49). Such an undertaking would lead 
to the uncanny return of nature—the familiar would become defamiliarized, 
leading to new understandings and representations. TCB reveals the limita- 
tions of human perception and opens up alternative ways of associating with 
nature. In a way, nature returns not to haunt but to encourage: it comes back 
differently, with a stronger social, historical, cultural, and global impact. 

The personal narratives in the documentary offer various individual per- 
spectives. TCB contains many stories of helplessness and regret, while, at the 
same time, it pursues various perspectives on the significance of the cherry 
blossom. The authority associated with the pursuit of knowledge is balanced 
by the presence of human perceptions. The interviews with the sixteenth- 
generation “cherry master” Sano Toemon XVI and other survivors reveal the 
Japanese belief in the regenerative powers of the natural world. One inter- 
viewee noted the religious ethos of the flower and its connection to the sam- 
urai (and their sacrifice). Systematic ways of appreciating cherry blossoms are 
offered through the different names given to their different stages of blos- 
soming (zchibu [10%], bibu [20% |, sanbu | 30%], gobusaki [50% |) and the var- 
ious names given to their many aspects, such as mazchiru, which describes 
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the dancing movement of the cherry blossom when it falls. The urgent need 
to capture the appearance of cherry blossoms reflects, on the one hand, the 
transience of its beauty and, on the other, the Japanese people’s obsessive 
attention. The obsession becomes the source of knowledge and is thus pro- 
fessionalized and transmitted to future generations. This knowledge balances 
some of the idealism associated with cherry blossoms and what they repre- 
sent. By interweaving the different aspects of nature—our professional knowl- 
edge and our individual experience of the natural world—TCB takes on the 
ambitious project of rethinking our social relationship with nature through 
catastrophe. 


UNDERSTANDING NATURE AS A CULTURAL AND NATIONAL SYMBOL 


While the documentary captures the aftermath of the catastrophe and 
touches on the issue of nuclear danger, its focus is on the cherry blossom. 
Unlike other documentaries such as Fukushima Hula Girls (2011) by Masaki 
Kobayashi or Sohma Kanka Part 1: The Record of the Deprived Land (2011) 
by Yoju Matsubayashi, which explore the nuclear issue and the suffering of 
Fukushima in depth (Hirano 2014, 379, 383), nature and its healing power 
remain at the center of TCB. In public statements and interviews, Walker 
has expressed her long-standing interest in cherry blossoms: “I was hoping 
to fulfil my lifelong dream of seeing the Sakura, the cherry blossom, and 
going to hanami, cherry blossom viewing parties ... I’ve always been struck 
by both the visual and symbolic image of the blossom” (Tsunami and the 
Cherry Blossom n.d.). According to Kenji Fuyjishima, the cherry blossoms 
filmed by Walker are an example of the “ways we [the Japanese people | latch 
onto images in order to help us cope during times of trauma” (Tsunami 
and the Cherry Blossom n.d.). Imagining the cherry blossom as a national 
symbol which moves people to action has a lengthy history. In Ohnuki- 
Tierney’s detailed analysis (2002, 12), she maintains that cherry blossoms have 
been intensely “involved in conception and representations of the Japanese 
self, both at the individual and collective level.” At the level of the individ- 
ual, “The flower represents processes of life, death, and rebirth”; at a more 
abstract level, “it represents subversions of the norm—the anti-self (madness, 
changes of social identity) and non-reproductive sexuality (geisha, medieval 
temple boys), both of which negate the reproduction of the normative soci- 
ety” (Ohnuki-Tierney 2002, 11). Interestingly, the cherry blossom embodies 
contradictory meanings: it suggests both the natural cycle of life and the sub- 
version of the norm. It should be noted that it emerged as an aesthetic sym- 
bol when Japan was at pains to distinguish itself from China at the end of the 
Edo period (1603-1868). The nuanced associations of the cherry blossom 
suggest the struggle to survive and remain distinctive. Walker recuperates 
this symbol to stress the interconnectedness of the fate of Japanese people 
and the flower while also subtly casting doubt on this seemingly transparent 
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relationship between nature and national identity. The cherry blossom seems, 
at the outset, closely connected to the Japanese people: as a cultural symbol, 
it reasserts the strength and power of Japanese people to rebuild their com- 
munity and their nation after a catastrophe. This optimistic interpretation, 
however, is undermined by the potential for destruction and the threat to a 
distinctive identity that are also associated with cherry blossoms. 

In her discussion of the role of media in conveying disaster, Bonati (2015, 
501) mentions the inevitable “westernization of disaster,” that is, “the pro- 
cess of interpreting events according to Western culture and experience.” 
Bonati uses the example of the Boxing Day Tsunami, but her argument is 
relevant to our discussion. Since TCB was shot by a Westerner, it offers a new 
perspective on both the nuclear crisis and the Japanese culture. The unique 
way Walker captures the images of cherry blossoms turns nature into wit- 
nesses to the casualties and destruction. The cherry blossom’s survival rep- 
resents that of the national spirit; the image is one through which a collective 
identity—a “we”—is constructed (Dinitto 2014). A long history of literary 
homage has allowed this cultural and national symbol to persist and thrive, 
and Walker quotes haiku and other literary works in the documentary. These 
literary references show the way that cultural symbols are transmitted in local 
and popular imaginaries in the documentary. Many works of art were inspired 
by the Fukushima incident: all of them offer art as a realm of reflection and 
reinvention. There have been scholarly discussions of post-3.11 literature 
(Kimoto 2012; Gardner 2014; Maurer 2016), cinema (Dinitto 2014; Fujiki 
2016; Iwata-Weickgenannt 2016), art (Taniguchi and D’Agostino 2012; 
Crucifix 2016; Geilhorn and Iwata-Weickgenannt 2016), and science-fiction 
anime (Amano 2014) that reflect on the catastrophe and maintain that art 
provides a common ground where reflection and reimagination are made pos- 
sible. Like the use of the cherry blossom, it provides art with new imaginings 
of the world. 

In TCB, cherry blossoms are presented to the audience in many different 
forms and shapes: as witnesses to the catastrophe, their branches blown by 
the wind against the background of ruin; as symbols of the cycle of nature, 
coming into bloom; as the object of hanamz (cherry blossom viewing par- 
ties); and as objects of perspective, from close-ups to wide-angle shots. They 
are presented alone, as representatives of nature, and together with humans, 
as a supportive companion. The many facets of cherry blossoms are also sug- 
gested by the literary allusions that showcase their historical impact in creat- 
ing and in solidifying Japan’s national identity. The tendency to see the cherry 
blossom as a cultural symbol is strengthened both inwardly within the nation 
and outwardly by the non-Japanese (in this case, the Westerners). Through 
the local narratives of the Japanese people and also through the documentary, 
the cherry blossom, and the spirit and philosophy it evokes, is reignited as the 
symbol of Japan. 
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UNDERSTANDING NATURE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Since Fukushima 3.11, the consequences of a nuclear crisis have been the 
focus of much research, ranging from discussions of the inadequacy of the 
local governments and technology (Lummis 2011; Button 2011; Fisch, 
forthcoming) to theories of the nature of disasters in the period of “neomo- 
dernity”? and the problems with our technological systems (Pritchard 2012). 
It is surprising that the problems of technology were not addressed in Walk- 
er’s discussions of Fukushima 3.11. One needs to revisit her work to under- 
stand her strategy. Walker had good reason not to mention the issue directly: 
in her director’s statement, she notes that the release of her documentary 
Countdown to Zero in Japan was cancelled “due to the understandable need 
for sensitivity and wish to avoid nuclear panic” (Tsunami and the Cherry 
Blossom n.d.). This “understandable need for sensitivity” can of course be 
understood as a genuine concern for those in the midst of a catastrophe, who 
had no time to worry about a documentary produced by a British filmmaker. 
Yet given Walker’s interest in nuclear crises, it seems odd that nuclear power 
is not even touched upon in TCB. 

Maybe we should take another approach to Walker’s documentary. While 
the issue of nuclear power is not explicitly addressed, the omnipresence of 
displacement and anxiety is conveyed by the camera movements and edit- 
ing techniques. Throughout the documentary tracking shots to the left are 
followed by ones to the right, a technique that creates an unsettling feel- 
ing, forcing the audience to move on, to catch up, and to feel the displace- 
ment that is shared by the survivors in Fukushima region. The tracking shots 
become a narrator, exposing the hidden dangers and the uneasiness that 
characterize the evacuated areas. They are also in stark contrast to the static 
medium shots or close-ups of the interviewees. The sense of anxiety and fear 
created by the camera movements achieves a more powerful effect than any 
direct commentary. Walker’s approach is in keeping with Jean-Luc Nancy’s 
discussion (2015, 4) of the “complexity” of an event—“natural catastrophes 
are no longer separable from their technological, economic, and political 
implications or repercussion”—and Rob Nixon’s idea of the “slow violence” 
of today’s global disaster. Nixon coins the term in Slow Violence and the Env1- 
ronmentalism of the Poor, to refer to “a violence that occurs gradually and out 
of sight, a violence of delayed destruction that is dispersed across time and 
space, an attritional violence that is typically not viewed as violence at all” 
(Nixon 2011, 2). The aftermath of a catastrophe often entails silent, lengthy, 
and invisible damage to human beings and natural habitats as a whole. 
Nixon argues that people are prone to ignoring these long-term but invisible 
impacts. Walker makes these invisible effects visible by juxtaposing footage of 
the real-time disaster, of the aftermath, and of nature’s rebirth, which draws 
attention to humans’ less successful efforts in regeneration. In TCB, there is 
an attempt to visualize the often invisible and silenced effects of global vio- 
lence through disturbing and dislocating camera movements. The impact of 
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nuclear disaster is beyond the national border, and Asian nations are increas- 
ingly interdependent in the face of global disaster. These movements and the 
film’s editing challenge the audience’s static position: they invite the audience 
to look beyond, or to look differently at, the hidden damage of the catastro- 
phe, the undercurrents in the momentarily silenced evacuation zone. 


UNDERSTANDING NATURE AS UNCANNY 


Rather than focusing on stillness and allowing the effects of ruination to 
make themselves felt gradually, Walker portrays the ruination caused by the 
tsunami dramatically. The worst part of the disaster is presented to the audi- 
ence bluntly, without any effects or editing (only subtitles). The devastation 
of the entire town and the swallowing up of its people, witnessed by onlook- 
ers and the audience, are unforgettable proofs of the vulnerability of life and 
uncontrollable power of nature. The coming of the tsunami is presented by 
an unmoving camera: the audience has no way to escape but must experience 
the disaster together with the survivors and victims. In this way, the film does 
not allow anyone to ignore the tremendous impact of ruination. However, 
the central symbol of Walker’s documentary is the cherry blossom—a symbol 
of spring and new beginnings. It suggests that the various stages of denial, 
grief, acceptance, and revival are reflected in the cycles of nature. Moving 
from the tsunami to the cherry blossom, the film highlights the awareness of 
the ephemeral and transient nature of things and the sensitivity to beauty that 
is embodied in Japanese culture. Through the conflicting depictions, what we 
would call “the eco-uncanny” is also evoked following the catastrophe. For 
avant-garde modernists, the uncanny readily offered itself as an instrument of 
“defamiliarization” or ostranente, as if a world estranged and distanced from 
its own nature can only be recalled to itself by shock, by the effects of things 
“made strange.” The uncanny was renewed as an aesthetic category and 
reconceived as the sign of modernism’s propensity for shock and disturbance 
(Vidler 1999, 88). In TCB, the uncanny—a state between dream (idealization 
of cherry blossom) and awakening (the devastation of natural disaster)—is 
employed to deal with the sense of disillusionment and homelessness, but in 
this case, nature and the nonhuman are the agents of shock and disturbance. 
Rather than indulging in a sentimental notion of nature as a soothing pan- 
acea, Walker presents nature as a means to haunt and terrify. Through the 
camera movement, she conveys the fear of being unable to know or control 
one’s environment. In her continued efforts to interweave different images 
and understandings of humans and nature, Walker reminds the audience 
of the dangerous narcissism of technology and the instrumentalization of 
nature. TCB suggests that nature must be revealed as unfamiliar and strange 
sO as to give us a new opportunity to reconnect. When nature returns as the 
uncanny, it suggests a new way of being human and new methods of inquiry 
that may help us to cope with times of trouble and moments of crisis. 
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Walker’s documentary highlights both the destruction wrought and the 
possibilities created by the natural disaster. The film progresses through 
the stages of shock, loss, and grieving to courage, perseverance, and hope. 
As Walker notes in her director’s statement, JCB is a testament to the peo- 
ple who had the courage to share their stories and let their voices be heard 
around the world. We hear survivors recount the loss of their relatives, their 
best friends, and the homes where they lived, sometimes for over sixty years. 
They are presented in medium shots and close-ups, so that we engage with 
them directly and clearly. The audience is presented with shocking images of 
debris, blasted vehicles, and graves, which reveal the magnitude of the disas- 
ter, but the camera also lingers on the stunningly beautiful cherry blossoms 
that surround the affected zone. The light illuminates crowds of people eager 
to behold and record the transient moment of blossoming. The documentary 
draws attention to the fragility of life, which is epitomized in the beautiful 
flowers that the Japanese cherish and identify as national symbol. Rather than 
soothing us with the romantic symbol of cherry blossoms, Walker presents 
us with nature that hovers between idealism and realism. In capturing and 
recording the blossoms, the Japanese show their determination to cherish the 
present moment, but they understand now that nature 1s different, and that 
the relationship between humans, technology, and nature has to be under- 
stood differently. 


THE LAND OF Hore: EVERYDAY LIFE AND THE CATASTROPHIC 
CONDITION 


In contrast to the documentary mode of expression, fictional films often 
adopt very different approaches towards representing natural catastrophes. 
Examining the science-fiction disaster film genre between the 1930s to the 
early 1960s, Susan Sontag’s essay “The Imagination of Disaster” (1964) 
highlights an aspect of disaster films that “novels can never provide,” which is 
their “sensuous elaboration ... by means of images and sounds,” of how “one 
can participate in the fantasy of living through one’s own death and more, 
the death of cities, the destruction of humanity itself” (Sontag 1964, 212). 
Blockbuster disaster films today often rely solely on shocking effects, and 
reduce representations of natural catastrophes to exaggerated, commodified 
spectacles that decontextualize the subject matter in order to maximize their 
entertainment values. When we consider films such as Roland Emmerich’s 
The Day After Tomorrow (2004) or 2012 (2009), or equivalent East Asian dis- 
aster films such as Japan Is Sinking (Nihon Chinbotsu, Japan, 2006) or Tidal 
Waves (Haeundae, S. Korea, 2009), it becomes apparent that in the five dec- 
ades since Sontag’s essay was published, the advancement of CG effects and 
digital film technology, and the growing influence of video game aesthetics, 
have both intensified such sensuous elaboration and dramatic sensationalism 
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of disasters and deaths in film. This, in turn, is shaping mainstream percep- 
tions towards natural catastrophes that occur in our everyday life. 

Catastrophe, or violence in general, is typically conceived as something 
momentary in time, and explosive and spectacular in space. However, with 
the intensifying climate change, the thawing cryosphere, toxic drift, deforest- 
ation, acidifying oceans, to radioactive contaminations caused by wars and 
natural disasters, Nixon proposes viewing these catastrophes as what he calls 
“slow violence,” a kind of violence “that is neither spectacular nor instantane- 
ous, but rather incremental and accretive, its calamitous repercussions playing 
out across a range of temporal scales” (Nixon 2011, 2). With the growing 
threats from these invisible environmental crises, he calls for a change of per- 
ception in the temporal structure of catastrophe, and encourages people to 
see its prolonged condition, as well as their gradual, harmful impacts that are 
seen in the long term. Nixon explains (2011, 6, 10) our inattention to slow 
and long-lasting calamities is mainly the result of “our flickering attention 
spans,” as well as “the purview of a spectacle-driven corporate media” that 
caused it. As he suggests, 


The insidious workings of slow violence derive largely from the unequal atten- 
tion given to spectacular and unspectacular time. ... To confront slow violence 
requires, then, that we plot and give figurative shape to formless threats whose 
fatal repercussions are dispersed across space and time. The representational 
challenges are acute, requiring creative ways of drawing public attention to cata- 
strophic acts that are low in instant spectacle but high in long-term effects. 


Media theorist Steve Shaviro points out that in the world today, we live under 
relentless environmental and financial assault. We continually find ourselves in 
what might well be called “a state of crisis.” However, this involves a paradox. 
A crisis, as Shaviro (2015, 9) states, 


is a turning point, a sudden rupture, a sharp and immediate moment of reck- 
oning. But for us today, crisis has become a chronic and seemingly permanent 
condition. We live, oxymoronically, in a state of perpetual, but never resolved, 
convulsion and contradiction. Crises never come to a culmination; instead, they 
are endlessly and indefinitely deferred. 


Instead of focusing on particular instants or abrupt incidents of destruction 
that are represented in blockbuster disaster films, this chapter argues that 
“spectacular time”—the instants of occurrence of an earthquake, a tsunami, 
or an explosion of nuclear plant—are merely the beginning of a “catastrophic 
condition,” or in Shaviro’s words “a state of crisis,” in which long-term and 
unspectacular impacts are felt slowly and continuously. To represent slow vio- 
lence cinematically, we should look beyond spectacle-driven disaster films and 
pay closer attention to films that show us what Nixon calls “the unspectacular 
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time,” which is often reflected in the representations of post-disaster everyday 
life conditions, as seen in LoH. 

Prior to making LoH, Sono earned his reputation in the film auteur scene 
by producing a number of excessively violent, grotesque, and erotic films 
such as Nortko’s Dinner Table (2005), Love Exposure (2008), and Cold Fish 
(2010). In contrast to his previous works, his two films that touch on nuclear 
radiation disaster, Himizu (2012) and LoH, are generally slower-paced family 
dramas. While the former still involves signs of exploitative family violence, 
the latter is a rare case in Sono’s films, being completely free of blood and 
gore. The earthquake, the collapse of buildings, and the injuries and deaths of 
people, all take place off-screen, thus representing the invisible, out-of-sight, 
and gradual destructions of both physical and psychological worlds in more 
subtle ways. With a turn towards focusing on the mundane of everyday life, 
Sono attempts to depict more than just the immediate impacts of the nuclear 
disaster, but the ongoing effects and unresolved consequences even to this 
present day. 


BEYOND HOPE AND DEspPaIR: THE UNCANNY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Similar to TCB, the uncanniness of post-3.11 Japan is depicted in Sono Sion’s 
fictional film LoH, which facilitates our understanding of the perpetual cat- 
astrophic condition that blurs clear boundaries between private and public, 
nature and culture, in cinematic terms. 

One way in which Sono sets up the uncanniness of everyday life in post- 
3.11 Japan is by constructing the aesthetic resemblance in LoH to films by 
Yasujiro Ozu (1903-1963), be it intentional or not.* According to Atkinson 
(2012), Japanese society’s cultural and national values lie in its transitional 
struggle, quotidian living spaces, and Zen-infused sensibility—major ele- 
ments that define Ozu’s Japaneseness. Aesthetically, LoH has adopted both 
thematic and stylistic motifs that capture these aspects in Ozu’s works. Right 
from the beginning, the film quickly sets up the scenario of an ordinary Japa- 
nese family resembling that in Ozu’s films from the postwar period. It opens 
on an uneventful day, focusing on the Ono family’s peaceful life in its dairy 
farm feeding the cows and watering the crops. From the cowshed to the din- 
ing room in their traditional washitsu flat, the Ono’s daily activities are cap- 
tured in squarely framed shots that resemble what film scholars described as 
Ozu’s trademarked “3-feet off the ground” camera angle shots. Sono points 
out in an interview that he decided to film his scenes mainly by long takes 
with a fixed, still camera, and avoided handheld camera and editing of short 
shots which would destroy the leisurely pace of everyday life depictions. By 
adopting such “a ‘royal road’ technique in Japanese filmmaking,” Sono aims 
to realistically capture people’s daily lives after the disaster (Sion Sono’s The 
Land of Hope Production Notes n.d.). Frequent use of “content-less, empty, 
still shots” (Desser 2013, 462-463) of both interior and exterior spaces are 
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also seen occasionally throughout the film, to stress the uneventfulness of 
daily lives in the affected zones. While visually the shots in LoH bear a striking 
resemblance to Ozu’s cinematic style, both highlighting a quiet, Zen-infused 
sensibility in the environment, within the specific context of a disaster narra- 
tive the empty still shots are embedded with the invisible threats of the radia- 
tion leakage, the unrepresentable catastrophic condition that turns the Ono’s 
hometown uncanny, or unhomely.* 

Throughout the film, the elderly mother, Chieko, is unable to compre- 
hend what has really happened, due to her worsening dementia. She repeat- 
edly expresses her wish “to go home,” despite the fact that she has always 
been home. Home, to Chieko, has suddenly become “unhomely,” which 
Avery (2014, 3) describes as “an experience of dislocation and disorienta- 
tion,” “the ungrounded feeling that no place is like home; no home is a place 
of settlement.” Bhabha (1992, 141) similarly points out that the unhomely 


captures something of the estranging sense of the relocation of the home and 
the world in an unhallowed place. To be unhomed is not to be homeless, nor 
can the “unhomely” be easily accommodated in that familiar division of social 
life into private and the public spheres. ... The unhomely is the shock of recog- 
nition of the world-in-the-home, the home-in-the-world. 


In other words, unhomely signifies a demarcation of spatial boundaries 
between the private and the public. With the collapse of infrastructures and 
families caused by earthquakes, tsunami, and other environmental disasters, 
and the breaking down of distinction and differentiation between public 
and private spaces, the concept of “home” in post-disaster Japan is hugely 
challenged by destruction, both physical and metaphorical. And when clear 
boundaries and spatial differentiation are blurred in everyday life in post- 
disaster environments, with the villagers being relocated to public evac- 
uee shelters and their original houses turned inhabitable, the “unhomely” 
conditions have become increasingly visible. 

The unhomely, or uncanny, however, should not be viewed negatively 
because of its tendency towards representing catastrophic conditions. As 
Avery (2014, 17) suggests, “even the most painful experiences ... can pro- 
vide the ground for an active engagement with the injustices of the world. 
... [The unhomely is neither inside nor outside, neither positive nor negative, 
neither public nor private.” As the later part of LoH shows, the unhomeli- 
ness of the catastrophic condition is reflected in a physical environment where 
not just man and woman, or rich and poor, have become equal in the face of 
catastrophe—animals, plants, and everything in the more-than-human world 
too are liberated from the restraints of the human world. While Chieko wan- 
ders alone on the pedestrian streets in the evacuated zone, the cows too stroll 
freely in places where they normally would not (see Fig. 1). The uncanny is 
projected in a world beyond anthropocentrism. 
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Fig. 1 A sense of the uncanny is generated with Chieko and the cows wandering 
together on the pedestrian streets (The Land of Hope, 2012). All living beings have 
become equal in the face of the catastrophe 


Such depictions of post-anthropocentric everyday life extend also to inan- 
imate things. Throughout the second half of the film, we are shown occa- 
sionally pillow shots of farmland, as well as still objects captured in Yasuhiko 
and Chieko’s flat, such as her color pencils and drawing of flowers scattered 
all over the dining table, juxtaposed with a television that is playing news 
footage of the nuclear plant explosion. The shots juxtapose a talking TV with 
the silent, pale-colored flowers Chieko drew in the sketch book: inanimate 
objects are given a voice to speak for themselves, to narrate a story of slow 
destruction of the environment, via their quiet physical presence among the 
human absence (see Fig. 2). 


REPRESENTING THE UNCANNY IN DISSONANCE 
AND INTERCONNECTEDNESS 


Instead of falling into a “man versus nature” discourse that is typically seen 
in disaster films, in which film narrative is driven by how the characters over- 
come hostile nature in order to regain power, control, and order over the 
anthropocentric world, LoH attempts to subvert such convention by blurring 
the boundary between natural and human worlds, and represents an uncanny 
catastrophic condition that suggests also a sense of liberation from human 
restraints. 
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Fig. 2 The news footage on TV is juxtaposed with the silent presence of inanimate 
everyday objects 


LoH does not share the blind optimism of nature-conquering narrative 
about humans overcoming the physical and psychological damages caused by 
disasters, and thus avoids the binary opposition of nature and human society. 
Instead, viewers are presented with an uncanny catastrophic condition that 
highlights the coexistence of dissonance and interconnectedness among the 
human world and nonhuman beings (animals, toxicity, natural and built envi- 
ronments, etc.). 

As film critic Pavlova suggests, like a glass that can be seen as half empty or 
half full, one can perceive LoH’s subject as either pessimistic or optimistic.® 
The complexity and ambivalence of LoH’s position is enhanced by its use of 
music. The film fittingly adopts Mahler’s Symphony No.10: Adagio for its most 
dramatic moments. The piece, published a year before his death, is often 
said to be Mahler’s most dissonant, unharmonious work, which reflects the 
inner turmoil due to his wife’s unfaithfulness as well as his declining health. 
Sono sees in Mahler’s piece “a melody that alternatively expresses darkness 
and brightness,” which appears “perfect to describe an image of light appear- 
ing through the unsettledness” (Sion Sono’s The Land of Hope Production 
Notes n.d.). 

In the ending sequence, Yoichi and his pregnant wife, Izumi, return to the 
infected zone to bid Yoichi’s elderly parents farewell before their departure 
to start a new life beyond the radioactive zone. His parents, Yasuhiko and 
Chieko, refused to leave their house, their farm, and their home in general. 
Accompanied by Mahler’s incomplete orchestral draft and the disharmony 
among the different music instruments competing against each other, the 
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final scene of the old couple shows them ending their lives with a rifle (shown 
off-screen) while the still camera is fixated on the burning tall tree and the 
garden that mark the existence of several generations of the Onos. 

Following Yasuhiko and Chieko’s tragic death scene, the background 
music diminishes, and the film proceeds by showing us signs of hope in Yoi- 
chi and Izumi’s move. As we see them driving away from the infected town, 
their car passes a bridge overlooking the overwhelming beauty of blue sky 
and the glittering sea waves. The picturesque image of nature appears to have 
cured Izumi’s radiation-phobia instantly and she finally takes off her protec- 
tive radiation suit. Just as life seems to be getting back on track, with the 
couple seen peacefully sitting on the beach, Yoichi is alerted by the sudden 
increase in readings of his radiation detector. With the symphony once again 
playing to echo Yoichi’s growing anxiety, the optimistic tone of the film is 
quickly overshadowed by Yoichi’s discovery and the unsettling background 
music. As the music continues, the film ends with Izumi calmly accepting the 
fact that moving from one place to another is not a means of escaping the 
invisible threat. The boundary between radiation-contaminated and uncon- 
taminated zones, as it seems, no longer exists. Izumi realizes it and comforts 
Yoichi: “with love, everything will be fine.” Mahler’s symphony continues 
with a crescendo, and the film ends with its ironic title “The Land of Hope” 
on the screen. The unsettling symphony thus perfectly echoes the final scenes 
in LoH, reflecting the dissonance between the film’s title and the uncanny 
feeling it conveys. 

Unlike many recent post-3.11 films that are characterized by their uplift- 
ing, optimistic tone, Sono’s film refuses to deny the urgency of the environ- 
mental problem, and instead emphasizes the uncanniness, unhomeliness, and 
inhospitality of post-disaster Japan. By resisting uplifting optimism, Sono 
expresses his views on the uncertainty of Japan’s future. His film reminds us 
that the human world and the deterioration of the natural world cannot be 
clearly divided. It urges us to acknowledge the eco-uncanny interconnected- 
ness among us, our environment and the invisible toxicity and threats as a 
first step towards confronting the ongoing catastrophic condition that Japa- 
nese people can no longer escape. 


(CONCLUSION 


Lucy Walker’s The Tsunami and the Cherry Blossom and Sono Sion’s The Land 
of Hope provide two different perspectives, a Western perspective and a Japa- 
nese perspective, that reflect on collective uncertainty in the age of global dis- 
asters. While Walker’s Western gaze celebrates the power of nature as well as 
the Japanese tradition symbolized by Sakura, Sion expresses uncertainty about 
Japan’s future by presenting the inhospitality of post-disaster Japan. The intri- 
cate differences between the two gazes and two forms of representation bring 
into question the identity of Asia in today’s world. Rather than considering 
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Asia as the West’s reflection or as the Other, this chapter demonstrates how 
cultural traditions and national identities intersect with other forms of social 
discourse and ecological concerns to form one’s national identity. Cin- 
ema participates in the historical processes by which sociological abstraction 
becomes a dominant mode of thinking about society and the world (hence 
the notions of “nation,” “traditions,” and “culture,” among others). As the 
global disaster becomes increasingly felt, cinema poses questions related to 
agency and everyday life, the concept of self, as well as the crisis-ridden rela- 
tionship between the individual and society when facing catastrophes. 


NOTES 


1. The film received a nomination for “Best Documentary Short” at the 84th 
Annual Academy Awards 2012, and was winner of the “Non-fiction Short Film 
Grand Jury Prize” and “Women in Film National Geographic All Roads Award” 
at the Sundance Film Festival 2012, “Best Documentary” and “Best of the 
Fest” at the Nevada City Film Festival 2012, and “Audience Award for Best 
Film” at Dominican Republic Environmental Film Festival 2013, among other 
awards. 

2. The disasters of “neomodernity” are discussed in John David Ebert’s The Age 
of Catastrophe (2012). Building on the concept of “neomodernity” introduced 
by Ulrich Beck, Ebert argues that the disasters associated with neomodernity 
are totally different from disasters of old modernity, which referenced events 
that were very localized, and had a clear beginning and ending. With today’s 
accidents, such as Chernobyl or Fukushima, it is more difficult to “understand 
causes, and their consequences ... remain open ended” (Ebert 2012, 18). These 
accidents “affected vast geographical regions with invisible antagonists ... whose 
effects continue to unfold into the present day” (Ebert 2012, 18). 

3. While it continues to be debatable whether or not Ozu’s works are definitive of 
Japanese film aesthetics, western film scholarships since the 1970s have argued 
for Ozu’s success in capturing and affirming the essence of “Japanese-ness”, as 
seen in Donald Richie’s Ozu: His Life and Films (1974, Berkeley: University 
of California Press); Paul Schrader’s Transcendental style in film: Ozu, Bresson, 
Dreyer. (1972, 2018. Berkeley: University of California Press); and David Dess- 
er’s “Tokyo Story: The Space of Ambivalence.” In Film Analysis: A Norton 
Reader, eds. Jeffrey Geiger and R. L. Rutsky, 2013: 456-472. W. W. Norton & 
Company. 

4. Bhaba (1992) and Avery (2014) favor the term “unhomely” to Freud’s notion 
of “uncanny.” Avery explains his preference by seeing Freud as rejecting the 
semantic polyvalence of a complex concept, and “reducing it to a single psy- 
choanalytic framework” that is used to explain “the subject’s unconscious fear 
of castration” (Avery 2014, 12-13). In this chapter, we have no intention to 
engage in the discussion in the different implications of “unhomely” and 
“uncanny,” and will simply see “unhomely” as focusing on the spatial aspect of 
the uncanny feeling one gets from home. 

5. See The Land of Sion Sono (n.d.). 
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Check for 
updates 


Clara Law, Asia, and World Cinema: Letters to 
Alt (2004) 


Gina Marchetti 


In scholarly attempts to put film on the map, Dudley Andrew (2006, 19-29) 
posits an “atlas” of world cinema; Giuliana Bruno (2002) offers a different 
sort of “atlas” of emotion for her film journeys; Tom Conley (2007) advances 
a “cartographic” cinema; Ella Shohat and Robert Stam (2014) “unthink” 
the Eurocentrism of the motion picture globe; and, many other theorists 
chart the topography of screen space across the vast landscapes, cityscapes, 
and, more recently, cyberscapes of our collective cinematic geographies. Fre- 
dric Jameson (1992) advances a “geopolitical aesthetic” to analyze the ways 
in which films provide cognitive maps to imagine global connections in an 
unequal world system. In their prescient and provocative manifesto on trans- 
national documentaries, John Hess and Patricia Zimmermann (1997, 11) call 
for a radical redrawing of the non-fiction map to “deterritorialize documen- 
tary history and theory from its location in the North and West in order to 
provisionally think through new ways of making connections across real and 
imaginary borders of immigration, race, class, gender, identity, diaspora and 
nation.” As the processes of globalization accelerate and a “new” world order 
emerges after the end of the Cold War, Asia comes into focus as a continent 
crisscrossed by competing economic, political, national, religious, linguistic, 
social, and cultural interests. Putting Asian women on this map tilts the globe 
in a novel direction, and looking closely at the impact of gender and a reori- 
entation to Asia through the lens of women filmmakers opens up another way 
of looking at the world on screen. 
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While not always comfortable with the label of “feminist filmmaker,” Asian 
women media artists do position themselves as agents of change involved in 
the ideological work of transforming onscreen depictions of women. Many of 
them operate within the Asian diaspora, documenting their journeys across 
the continent and around the world. They deal with ethnic, linguistic, and 
cultural complexity on a quotidian basis and with cosmopolitan flair. Clara 
Law, for example, has been all over the map, and she offers one example of 
an Asian female director navigating the globe in a career that spans Europe, 
America, Hong Kong, the People’s Republic of China (PRC), Japan, and 
Australia. Born in Macau, raised in Hong Kong, educated in the United 
Kingdom, resident in Australia, Law’s multicultural background puts her in 
the enviable position of being able to comment on diasporic stories involving 
characters from across the continent—from Afghanistan in Central Asia to the 
edges of the Pacific Rim. 

Although best known for her fiction features, Law occasionally makes 
other types of films. The short Red Earth (2010), for example, inspired by 
Chris Marker’s La Jetée (1962), hovers between science fiction and environ- 
mentalist essay. Similarly, Letters to Al: (2004) moves between the documen- 
tary and the essay film to advocate for the rights of refugees in Law’s adopted 
homeland of Australia. To do this, she redraws the map of “Asia,” linking 
Hong Kong to Afghanistan, which also borders the PRC, via Australia and 
connecting physical migrations to interior psychological journeys encom- 
passing changing conceptions of personal identity and belonging. In Letters 
to Alt, Law follows the journey of an intrepid Euro-Australian woman, Trish 
Kerbi, as she travels to the internment camp where a young Afghan political 
refugee, Ali, awaits the determination of his request for asylum. Multilayered, 
the film is not only about Trish and Ali, but also about Trish’s road trip with 
her immediate family accompanied by Law and her husband/collaborator 
Eddie Fong, Hong Kong emigres with their own stories of displacement, 
exile, and loss. The kinship Clara Law clearly feels for Trish becomes part of 
a cross-cultural exchange that includes Hong Kong, Europe, Australia, and 
Afghanistan. By taking up the camera to further her cause, Law puts herself 
on screen to provide a parallel for both her subjects—as a woman involved 
in a cause and as a sojourner in exile in a foreign land. Letters to Al1, then, 
weaves postcolonial hierarchies, imperial legacies, and contemporary sexual 
identities together into a cinematic reflection on gender, human rights, exile, 
and immigration. 


PUTTING HONG Kona, AFGHANISTAN, AND AUSTRALIA ON THE Map 


Clara Law begins Letters to Ali by introducing herself in relation to a specific 
place with the screen title that reads, “I am a filmmaker. I used to live on a 
small island.” Images of a street scene in Hong Kong from a high-rise apart- 
ment window make the location of the filmmaker concrete. While the big 
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island of Australia dominates the remainder of the film, situating the director 
on Hong Kong Island at the outset gives her a particular geographic perspec- 
tive on the events that follow. 

The film rapidly moves to Australia for the preponderance of its duration, 
but the off-screen present absence of Hong Kong complicates the story of 
Clara Law’s involvement in the relationship between Trish and Ali. The rea- 
sons for Law’s relocation from Hong Kong to Melbourne in 1995 are not 
articulated; however, the timing speaks to Law and Fong’s desire to leave 
a British colony on the verge of reintegration into the mainland Chinese 
“motherland.” Ali’s case becomes particularly poignant when Law contrasts it 
to her own entry into Australian society with a large suburban home, employ- 
ment in the film industry, and ability to vote. A title states, “Another first 
time in my life, I went to cast my vote for a new government. It did not help 
the losing party win. I felt an unbearable lightness of being.” 

Law refers to the novel by Milan Kundera, The Unbearable Lightness of 
Being (1984),! set against the backdrop of the 1968 Prague Spring and the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. The protagonists relocate to Switzerland, 
but return to Czechoslovakia later in the book. Law’s written remark con- 
nects her own story to Kundera’s narrative and creates a parallel between 
Hong Kong and Prague, 1989 Tiananmen, and 1968 Czechoslovakia, with 
the 1997 Handover as the impetus for the move to Melbourne in 1995. Kun- 
dera provides a philosophical meditation on love, commitment, and politics, 
and Law does something similar in Letters to Ali by reflecting on her own 
moral responsibility as a witness to the inhumane treatment of refugees in her 
adopted homeland of Australia. 

During a panel discussion at the Melbourne International Film Festival 
included on the DVD for the film, Law states the purpose of making Letters 
to Ali as follows: 


I cannot define the film as political film because that is not what we set out 
to do ... A democratic system is nothing without morality. Politics is not any- 
thing—nothing—without morality. This is a moral issue ... Each and every one 
of us as a citizen has an obligation and a duty to look after the government to 
make sure that they are not doing things that we do not want them to do ... 
That is what democracy is all about ... It has been abused ... I came from a 
place where we don’t have that as a system. 


Law sees her involvement in Ali and Trish’s story as a moral exercise in which 
democracy and her responsibility as a citizen play a key role. She refers to 
Hong Kong as a place that does not have a political system open to that sort 
of citizen oversight and engagement. In fact, the British colony began lim- 
ited democratization in 1984 with the promise of “universal suffrage” in 
elections for the Chief Executive in 2017, twenty years after the territory’s 
return to Chinese sovereignty with the establishment of Hong Kong as a Spe- 
cial Administrative Region (SAR) of China. As the 2014 Umbrella Movement 
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made clear, this promise has not been fulfilled. However, to say that residents 
remain completely disenfranchised is also not correct. 

The relationship between politics and morality drives the film as do ques- 
tions of migrant rights, bystander obligations to speak out against injustice, 
and civil disobedience. Around the time Law was in postproduction with Let- 
ters to Alt, opposition forces in Hong Kong achieved a major victory with the 
shelving of the anti-sedition amendment to its Basic Law known as Article 
23. The resistance to this legislation brought up Hong Kong’s historical place 
as a haven for refugees predating the establishment of the PRC in 1949, but 
certainly intensified by Mao’s victory over the Guomindang (KMT), which 
retreated to Taiwan. Religious groups with antagonistic or questionable rela- 
tions with the Chinese government, such as the Falun Gong and the Roman 
Catholic Church, LGBTQ rights groups, refugees from places such as Tibet, 
Xinjiang, or North Korea, people with dual citizenship or multiple passports 
from countries at odds with the PRC, and many others could be considered 
personae non gratae under the provisions of the article. Its defeat showcased 
the power of the Hong Kong people to express their political will in opposi- 
tion to Beying’s control. 

At several points in the film, Law calls their road trip to the Port Hed- 
land detention center a “long march,” and this reference to twentieth- 
century Chinese history brings the film even closer to the filmmaker’s expe- 
rience. Creating a parallel between the Red Army’s 1934-1935 retreat from 
Nationalist (KMT) forces as Mao and his comrades moved from Jiangxi to 
Shaanxi, Law creates a somewhat skewed analogy between the hardships 
endured by the Communists and the road trip to visit the young asylum 
seeker Ali. Although both campaigns required determination and effort, 
Law’s own “long march” from Hong Kong to Australia signaled a retreat 
from the legacy of Mao’s China and tightening if indirect Communist control 
of the HKSAR. Although the irony may not be lost on Law, Fong, and their 
Chinese viewers, the historical allusion resonates differently across the Asian 
continent within the contexts of the Cold War and the more recent War on 
Terror. 

Colonial Hong Kong served as a “port of first asylum” for people dis- 
placed by the war in Vietnam during the Cold War, and this history, which 
gets no mention in Letters to Ali, also complicates the political picture Law 
draws in her film. Titles provide background on Australia’s obligations under 
the 1951 United Nations treaty on the rights of refugees, but fails to say that 
Hong Kong never signed that agreement. A film title also states, “Australia is 
the only country that detains asylum seekers indefinitely, including children.” 
Beginning in 1975 with the “fall” (liberation) of Saigon (Ho Chi Minh City), 
“boat people” poured into Hong Kong and, during the course of roughly 
twenty-five years, were interned, repatriated, sent to other host countries for 
resettlement, and/or assimilated. Some of these Indochinese refugees settled 
in Australia. Malcolm Fraser, Prime Minister from 1975 to 1983, and Ian 
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Macphee, Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs from 1979 to 1982, 
proudly refer to Australia’s role in these humanitarian efforts during their 
tenure. However, although they vehemently condemn Australia’s current 
policy of detaining asylum seekers, they do not say much about the imperial, 
colonial, and racist policies that predate Ali’s case. They also fail to mention 
Australia’s role in creating the refugee crisis in Vietnam as well as Afghani- 
stan through their nation’s military involvement in both wars (Vietnam from 
1962 to 1975; Afghanistan beginning in 2001 and ongoing). 

Used by the British as a penal colony in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, Australia also deals with a very complicated legacy involving incar- 
ceration in which former convicts became settlers. An interviewee mentions 
the internment of “enemy aliens” during World Wars I and II in passing, but 
the continuing bitterness felt by members of the Italian-Australian commu- 
nity toward the detention of naturalized citizens gets no mention. In addi- 
tion, beginning in the late nineteenth century and only ending in the 1970s, 
Australia forcibly removed Aboriginal children (often of mixed race) from 
their families and interned them in facilities designed to separate them from 
their native culture. Known as the “lost generation,” their stories of incar- 
ceration resonate with Ali’s plight. However, when Law drives through an 
Aboriginal settlement on her road trip to visit Ali in Port Hedland, she does 
not take the opportunity to make this connection explicit. Rather misty shots 
of shadowy figures standing around broken-down cars illustrate the title that 
appears on screen: “They die younger than other Australians, by 20 years.” 
The racial divisions that fracture Australian society come into clear focus. 
However, the colonial history behind these rural ghettoes and internment 
camps remains murky. 

Beginning in 1901, the nation had a “White Australia” policy excluding 
non-European settlement with laws modeled on the exclusionary immigra- 
tion legislation enacted in other former settler colonies such as the United 
States and Canada. Primarily designed to restrict Asian immigration, these 
laws only began to change after World War II with the most egregious reg- 
ulations abandoned by the mid-1960s. The resettlement of the Vietnamese 
“boat people” after American and allied forces’ withdrawal and the loss of the 
South to Communist forces in 1975 provided the first sustained test to these 
more enlightened policies; however, even as Australia, Canada, the United 
States, and Europe welcomed people displaced by the Indochinese wars, rac- 
ism continued. 

Given that Clara Law’s Hong Kong New Wave peers made films about 
refugees from Vietnam (e.g., Ann Hui’s television film The Boy from Viet- 
nam (1978), The Story of Woo Viet (1981), Boat People (1981), Tsui Hark’s 
A Better Tomorrow II: Love and Death in Saigon (1989), among others), 
Law’s silence during her interview with Malcolm Fraser gives pause. As Evans 
Chan’s film To Liv(e) (1992) makes abundantly clear, the human rights spot- 
light thrown on Hong Kong’s treatment of the Vietnamese refugees had an 
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ironic sting to it when considered against the anxiety experienced by its res- 
idents in the aftermath of the June 4th crackdown in Tiananmen Square in 
1989 as a potential preview of what could happen after the 1997 Handover. 
In 1990, Swedish star Liv Ullmann, a member of the Women’s Commission 
for Refugee Women and Children, made a trip to Hong Kong to decry the 
conditions in the territory’s camps for asylum seekers, and her concerns paral- 
lel Trish Kerbi’s criticisms of Australia’s policies. As Chan directly points out 
in his film, many Hong Kong people came to the territory as refugees from 
mainland China and others would end up fleeing, in similar circumstances, 
after 1997. Although Law identifies with Ali more than the Hong Kong 
authorities in her film, she does see herself as a privileged immigrant, a skilled 
professional, and not a political refugee. However, the line between welcome 
Asian Australian and shunned “boat person” can be porous, and the insertion 
of the filmmaker into Letters to Ali offers a different form of address because 
of the race, ethnicity, and colonial origin of the woman behind the camera. 

Several scholars, including Tony Mitchell (2007, 91-106), Shen Shiao- 
Ying (2011, 347-368), Bernadette Brennan (2009, 15-28), Meg Johnston 
(2008, 103-119), and Belinda Smaill (2008, 157-170), consider the film 
as part of Law’s turn away from her identity as a Hong Kong filmmaker in 
order to embrace her new role as an Asian Australian director. Along with 
films such as Floating Life (1996) and the Goddess of 1967 (2000), Law turns 
to Australian landscapes, suburban developments, immigrant, diasporic, and 
nomadic experiences in the Southern Hemisphere for inspiration. However, 
the “lightness” of Law’s experience in Australia is weighed down by both 
the geopolitical circumstances that brought Ali to a detention camp in Port 
Hedland and Law and Fong to Melbourne. In Letters to Ali, statements and 
sentiments that resonate with Hong Kong history slip by without remark. 
However, expanding the cognitive map beyond the borders of the film screen 
sheds needed light on Hong Kong’s place in Ali’s story and highlights the 
way in which empire brings the farthest reaches of Australasia into intimate 
contact. 

When Malcolm Fraser and Ian Macphee speak to Clara Law, they address 
her as a former subject of the British Empire, and imperial connections link 
these Australian men to Law through a shared language, educational system, 
tradition of governance, and history of hierarchies based on race, religion, 
and class. They share the legacy of British, American, and Australian inter- 
ests in Asia, such as the war in Vietnam, and they sit connected in the film by 
the convoluted consequences of Britain’s “Great Game” in Central Asia in 
which Afghanistan served as a pawn between the British and Russian Empires 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, a battleground between 
Western-funded indigenous rebel forces (e.g., the mujahideen guerillas, later 
the Taliban) and Soviet troops, and, finally, as the vilified stronghold of Al 
Qaida thrown into chaos in the aftermath of the September 11, 2001, attacks 
on the United States. It appears “Ali,” the pseudonym used to protect the 
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identity of the teenage minor, fled the Taliban around the time of the Amer- 
ican invasion, and his internment and request for political asylum happened 
during the buildup of United Nations forces, led by America, in his war-torn 
homeland. Australian troops deployed in 2001, and they continue to serve in 
Afghanistan fifteen years after with a commitment for eighteen years in total 
(Williams 2016). However, Letters to Ali does not mention Australia’s direct 
involvement in the civil war there or the history of British imperialism, Cold 
War maneuvering, and American interests that led to the rise to power of 
the Taliban (as well as other forces such as Al-Qaida and, more recently, the 
Islamic State /ISIS). 

America, in fact, stays largely off the map; however, when the United 
States does appear, its presence is chilling. Australasian Correctional Man- 
agement (ACM) runs Ali’s internment camp,” and a title confirms it as an 
operation of an American firm: “ACM is a subsidiary of an American corpo- 
ration which specializes in security and the management of prisons.” Bring- 
ing the profit motive into the picture adds another element to the outrage 
expressed about the incarceration of refugees, and the transnational link to 
American private interests in prisons makes clear the fact that Ali’s story can- 
not be understood without a clearer map of Asia’s place in this global picture. 
The wars against the Soviets in Afghanistan, tacitly supported by the United 
States, and directly against the Taliban create refugees such as Ali. American 
corporations not only benefit from these military operations, they also profit 
from their consequences by making money from the internment of asylum 
seekers. 

Ali’s real name, his face, and his speaking voice remain out of Letters to 
Ali. Trish reads the letters from Ali; Clara speaks with him on the telephone 
but only her words find their way into the film. Answers to Law’s questions 
become screen titles that blend Ali’s responses with the director’s reflections. 
Forbidden to film in the detention centers, Law finally gets her chance to put 
Ali on screen when he obtains a temporary visa to live in Adelaide. However, 
his pixilated image serves more as a marker for a teenage refugee than for a 
concrete identity. Tony Mitchell (2007, 105) observes, “despite being cen- 
tral to the film, his position becomes totally marginal.” Ali’s history, filtered 
through the perspectives of the women who attempt to help him, Trish and 
Clara, and the experts who try to explain the injustices of Australian refu- 
gee policies (e.g., Malcolm Fraser, Ian Macphee, and activists involved with 
Freedom Bus, a group opposed to incarceration of asylum seekers), comes 
to the screen denuded of this richer, thicker history of empire that connects 
them all in a continental web that must be understood as “Asia” in order to 
comprehend fully the ways in which Orientalism shapes the ways in which 
film viewers see (or fail to notice) their own place in the world. As Edward 
Said (1978, 3) points out, Europeans construct the Orient out of their own 
“underground selves,” and Asians provide mirrors reflecting Europeans’ own 
inhumanity. As Roger Dawkins (2014) notes, “This empty space is at the core 
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of Letters to Ali.”> However, Clara Law looks into this void and sees a Hong 
Kong filmmaker, a woman, an Asian, an Australian cosmopolitan citizen of 
the world reflected back to her in the plight of an Afghan teenager. 

The fact that the only map (designed by Winfred Kwan) shown on screen 
shows Australia in isolation superbly illustrates the uneasy relationship 
between the nation and the rapidly changing geopolitical climate that makes 
that vast continent seem as closed as the internment camp sequestering the 
refugees from the rest of society. A map animates the journey Law, Fong, and 
the Kerbi family take to visit Ali with a line connecting Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Port Augusta, Cooper Pedy, Alice Springs, Tanami Desert, Broome, and Port 
Hedland. A title confirms the epic quality of the trip: “It was going to be 
three weeks drive including five days through the Tanami Desert.” Although 
an offhand remark explains that the family uses the road trip as a way for the 
children to appreciate the vastness of Australia, Law’s decision to drive rather 
than fly up to Port Hedland gets to the heart of the film, which rests on the 
contrast between the epic grandeur of the largely uninhabited Australian out- 
back and the absurdity of imprisoning underage refugees. Australia dominates 
the map, but fails to connect with the rest of humanity and ignores its own 
role in creating the crisis it hopes to keep out of the public eye by banning 
cameras in its camps. 

Included to provide a contrast to the joys of camping in the open during 
the road trip, one of the most poignant titles in the film describes Ali’s stint 
in solitary confinement: 


In the earlier days in detention, he had been on a hunger strike with his lips 
sewn together for many days. The scar was still there. Once he told THE 
DEPARTMENT that he had been sexually harassed. He was then locked up 
in solitary confinement. They said it was to protect him. When he was released 
there days later, he had lost most of his English. He never complained again. 


Not considered “punishment,” since Ali has committed no legal offense as an 
asylum seeker, solitary for minors cannot be construed as “cruel” or “unu- 
sual.” The film makes no further mention of his sexual harassment complaint, 
so no details emerge on whether he endured ongoing sexual threats or not. 
Placed in a vulnerable position more commonly faced by women rather than 
men, Ali’s suffering comes even closer to the gendered experiences of Law 
and Kerbi. 


LETTERS ACROsS AsIA—ESSAYS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


In her 1978 essay, “The Crisis of Naming in Feminist Film Criticism,” 
B. Ruby Rich posits the epistolary form, “correspondence,” as one of the 
principal categories used by women filmmakers to reflect on the ways in 
which gender inflects cinematic vision. She explains: 
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The publication of historical women’s letters, both of famous and ordinary 
women, has been a major component in the renaissance of feminist publish- 
ing; just as the recognition of the long denigration of the genre as somehow 
not “real” writing, because uncertified by either publishing house or monetary 
exchange, has been an additional goad for the creation of feminist alternatives 
to the literary establishment. A cinema “of correspondence” makes a fitting 
homage to this significant letter-writing tradition of introspective missives sent 
out into the world ... What distinguishes such films of “correspondence” from 
formally similar films by male avant-garde filmmakers is their inclusion of the 
author within the text. (Rich 1978) 


Clara Law plays a central role in Letters to Ali as a key correspondent, along 
with Trish, her family, and others featured in the film. Law takes up Ali’s 
case for her film project after reading Kerbi’s 2002 article, “Walking in Their 
Shoes,” in the Australian publication, The Age, which she quotes in the film: 
“One evening in February this year, I wrote a letter to someone I had never 
met.” In an interview with Law, she describes her first letter to Ali in greater 
detail saying she wrote “Welcome to Australia” to the incarcerated minor and 
included pictures of her own children, Emma, Rian, Hannah, and Erin. 

Julia Lesage (1999, 310) speaks of women’s “fragmented consciousness” 
in her scholarship on female experimental video artists, and the dialogic qual- 
ity of correspondence facilitates this fragmentation through the multiplicity 
of voices and variety of address characteristic of the epistolary form. This 
fragmentation plays a critical role in Letters to Ali through the various ways 
in which Clara Law inserts herself into the film through her off-screen voice 
in interviews, as a backlit silhouette on screen, as a truncated form in the 
composition, and as the disembodied consciousness of the titles that speak for 
her and fail to provide a unitary perspective. 

This fragmentation also characterizes the “double consciousness” 
described by W. E. B. DuBois as emblematic of the experience of being a 
racial minority who must adopt a split perspective in order to survive racism 
in white society. Therefore, the fact that the epistolary form plays a crucial 
role in what Hamid Naficy calls the “accented cinema” of exile, diaspora, and 
migration comes as no surprise. For Naficy (2001, 5), “epistolarity” involves 


. the use of the formal properties of letters and telephony to create and 
exchange meaning. Exile and epistolarity necessitate one another, for distance 
and absence drive them both. However, by addressing someone in an epistle, 
an illusion of presence is created that hovers in the text’s interstices. As a result, 
address is not just a problem but the problematic of these films. Epistolarity is 
also counterhegemonic because it challenges the authority of the classic real- 
ist films and their omniscient narrator and narrative system by its multivocal, 
multiauthorial, calligraphic, and free indirect discourses. 


Letters to Ali certainly fits within this category as both Law and Ali “accent” 
the film through this epistolary exchange. 
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The lines of communication open between Trish and Ali parallel Law’s 
reliance on titles to communicate with her viewers. Although the director’s 
voice and physical presence do appear at various points in Letters to Alz, titles 
(calligraphy) carry the majority of the information and insight Law conveys 
through her “present absence” in the film. Law calls the film an “essay,” 
and Letters to Ali does share a cinematic history with other epistolary cin- 
ematic essays involving Asia, including Chris Marker’s Letter from Sibe- 
ria (1957), Jean-Luc Godard’s Letter to Jane (1972), and Evans Chan’s To 
Liv(e) (1992),* among others. The essay allows for the writer to be part of 
the text—not as a disinterested narrator or an expert—but as an intellectual 
presence, a moral center, providing an educated perspective on people and 
events, weaving together an argument without the need for assuming abso- 
lute authority or attempting to balance diverse opinions. The essayist, by defi- 
nition, draws on various sources and pieces together evidence to support a 
position, open up a question for debate, or simply bring something of impor- 
tance to the author to the attention of a community of receptive listeners. 

This epistolary, essay film, then, addresses Ali, but sends a message that 
reaches far beyond the confines of the refugee camp. The letters, in particu- 
lar, construct a missive to viewers around the world, and the fact that the 
Melbourne International Film Festival partially funded the film speaks to an 
audience interested in Law as a film auteur from Asia as well as an essayist 
critiquing Australian immigration policy. Commenting on her own status as a 
filmmaker from the outset, Law places Letters to Al within an arthouse tradi- 
tion that privileges self-reflexivity. Later, she displays the digital video camera 
and equipment she and Eddie Fong gathered to film their road trip to Port 
Hedland. Their project attracted considerable enthusiasm, and many of their 
peers in the industry donated their services as editors, sound mixers, music 
composers, and so on. Helen Carmichael,° a screenwriting coach and film 
advisor, who has worked with Australian non-English speakers on televised 
dramas and on many other multicultural and international programs for Aus- 
tralian broadcasters and film companies, appears in Letters to Ali to condemn 
the poor treatment of immigrant children in the school system. Carmichael 
comments that there is an “underside” to Australia that does not match the 
image the world has of the country. Australia’s openness to internal criticism 
offers hope to Asian immigrant filmmakers such as Law and Fong. However, 
Law must navigate between Australian prejudices against foreigners and her 
need to establish herself within the national film industry in order to pursue 
her career. Just as Trish strives to integrate Ali into Australian society, Law 
draws on personal ties in her adopted country to bring this story to the 
screen. Through the process of making Letters to Ali, Law, then, furthers her 
own integration into local screen culture, and the film celebrates the contri- 
bution her Asian Australian minority voice makes to diversifying Australia by 
bringing it closer to Asia on screen. 
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“MUM” AND THE ANCESTORS 


A key theme woven into the fabric of Letters to Ali involves the intersection 
of motherhood with an ethnic understanding of the place and importance of 
ancestors in Asian culture. As women, Trish and Clara feel drawn to Ali as a 
child in need, and they develop a sisterly bond because of their desire to help 
the young man. However, the theme of parenting runs deeper than the story 
of Ali and Trish, since it bookends the autobiographical account of Clara Law 
in Australia. A story about a dead baby bird at the beginning the film and 
one about a mother dragon and her baby at the end, reinforced by the film’s 
dedication to Law’s father, make the central relationship between Trish and 
Ali somewhat parenthetical to Law’s own narrative about her life in Australia. 

Before deciding to make a film about Trish and Ali, Law explores her new 
home in suburban Melbourne and discovers a nest of baby birds. She uses 
her digital camera to record their growth as the mother bird feeds her chicks. 
However, a title disrupts the idyllic scene as follows: “I found one dead 
body in the nest. I did not have the heart to pick up my DV camcorder.” Of 
course, this presages Ali’s suffering as well as his absence from the film, and 
it connects Law’s discovery to Trish, whose miscarriage around Christmas in 
2001 prompted her to search for a service opportunity that would fill that 
particular emptiness in her life. Law, as a filmmaker, also needs to fill a void 
on screen, and Letters to Ali becomes her cinematic baby. 

Both Kerbi and Law, therefore, decide to take up Ali’s cause for personal 
as well as humanitarian reasons. In Trish’s initial appearance in Letters to Alz, 
she explains that reading about the internment camps in Australia struck a 
nerve because her family had recently visited Dachau. Trish found it difficult 
to believe that the Germans living around the concentration camp did not 
know about the conditions inside and did little to aid the internees. Her hus- 
band, Rob Silberstein, had come to Australia as a toddler with his European 
parents. His Polish-born Jewish father had been interned in Nazi concen- 
tration camps, and Rob opens up, during the course of the film, about the 
devastating impact the theft of his father’s youth had on the entire family. 
Rob contrasts his own brief and more compassionate passage through a ref- 
ugee center on his way to a life in Melbourne to his father’s and Ali’s intern- 
ment, and he fully supports his wife’s efforts to include the entire family in 
her campaign to help Ali with his petition for asylum. The two road trips 
the Kerbi-Silberstein family make to visit Port Hedland allow the children to 
understand their own family history better through their interactions with 
Ali. Emma, Hannah, Erin, and Rian voice their feelings of anxiety when they 
enter the barbed-wire enclosures, and their description of their friendship 
with Ali adds a dimension to the film that the testimony of the adults fails to 
express. Young Erin’s melancholy drawings of her visit to the Baxter deten- 
tion camp, for example, speak volumes about the particular way in which con- 
finement terrorizes young minds. 
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In a particularly poignant moment, Trish describes her feelings when Ali 
began to call her “Mum.” She felt awkward, since she did not want to replace 
Al’s mother in Afghanistan. However, she accepted being Ali’s “Mum,” 
when she learned he used a different term to refer to his birth mother. As 
their relationship becomes more intimate, the Kerbi-Silberstein family pre- 
pares a room for Ali painted in his favorite color, green. However, as empty 
shots indicate, this room remains vacant throughout the time covered by 
Law’s film. Echoing the earlier “empty” nest, the desire to parent Ali and 
bring him to a genuine Australian home leads only to frustration. 

Before returning to Melbourne, Law gives Ali and Trish “homework” to 
do consisting of responding to words she provided such as “sea,” “dream,” 
and “home.” On screen, a scroll stops on these key words, and they struc- 
ture the section of the film that follows the road trip. Trish and Ali’s response 
to the word “ancestors” comes first. Trish speaks in a voiceover during shots 
of ruined buildings in the Australian landscape, explaining that her ancestors 
came from England and Ireland, but her father passed away when she was 
in medical school and she does not have much contact with her mother. As 
a result, she feels her children do not know their ancestry because they do 
not have close ties to their extended family in Australia. Ali says his family 
in Afghanistan came from elsewhere, and he has no ancestors. A title under- 
scores this: “Just one family, nothing else.” However, whether this refers to 
his “one family” in Australia or the one left behind in Afghanistan remains 
ambiguous. 

The fact that these absent ancestors play such an important role in this sec- 
tion of the film gains additional significance when considered intertextually. 
Although all of Law’s films deal with migration across borders and its impact 
on family and other intimate relationships, her first feature in Australia, Float- 
ing Life (1996), deals directly with burials and the worship of ancestors as a 
key part of its narrative about a diasporic family scattered across three conti- 
nents. For an ethnic Chinese filmmaker, ancestors carry an emotional weight, 
so that Trish and Ali’s ruminations on their ancestry set the tone for the film’s 
denouement. 

As the film progresses, Law forges her own connection with Ali. One strik- 
ing scene features a telephone conversation between them at a time when 
Ali was experiencing a deep depression because of the failure of one of his 
legal bids for asylum. A title reads: “I called Ali.” A medium long shot of 
Clara in silhouette against the picture window in her house follows. Titles 
describe their dialogue: “He said he’d woken up and didn’t know where 
he was. There was a kid in his dream and he was crying.” Although Law’s 
voice can be heard off-screen at various points in other segments, this scene 
provides a rare moment in which her voice dominates. Speaking into the 
phone, she asks, “Do you recognize this kid as yourself or is it just a kid?” 
A title answers: “He didn’t know. He only knew he was lying in a grave, 
and something had happened to his family.” Law makes it clear that he has 
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this premonition about his family in Afghanistan. However, a title indicates 
that his Australian “Mum” could only see herself in Ali’s dream, as a title 
affirms: “When he told Trish, she thought he meant her family. She checked 
everything. She checked all the kids. She told him everything was okay.” 
A zoom in on Clara Law’s silhouette emphasizes the impact of this misun- 
derstanding between the Euro-Australian woman and her refugee “son.” A 
title makes this clear: “He couldn’t tell her it was his family in Afghanistan. 
He was crying and crying. He said he didn’t want to be here anymore.” Ali 
opens up to Law as a fellow Asian in Australia in a way that he cannot with 
Kerbi. His dream of entering Australian society has soured, and his desire to 
leave the country becomes an existential crisis at the root of the experience of 
exile. The communication between Ali and Clara involves an understanding 
of migration, loss, and familial ties that link them within a specific experience 
of diaspora in Asian Australia. 

After so many images of Australia’s interior desert in the film, the “sea 
emerges as a key word connected to “ancestors.” Trish speaks of fond child- 
hood memories on the beach, but Ali remembers his days drifting at sea when 
he had little hope of reaching shore. In the dark sea, he saw a light, which 
he said was his “Mum.” Images of the ocean provide the backdrop for Ali’s 
“dream” of attending school. Later, when Ali finally relocates to a foster 
home in Adelaide, pixilated images of Ali on the shore offer a modicum of 
hope that he may eventually be granted asylum. However, Rob’s concluding 
comments on his father’s life as a survivor of the Nazi death camps puts this 
glimmer of hope in perspective. His father never recovered and only expe- 
rienced some small relief from his anger and depression in a ritual swim he 
took nightly in the sea as a “purification process.” 

Rob’s story prompts Clara to remember an image from the first day of her 
road trip into the outback. After a series of shots of the Australian landscape, 
a title appears: “I saw a mother dragon bringing her child home.” A stunning 
picture of two clouds—one long and large, the other with a similar shape but 
smaller—fills the frame, and these “dragon” clouds place this symbol of Asia 
on screen (see Fig. 1). 

The film leaves the Asian maternal image open to interpretation. As a 
symbol of Trish and Ali, the dragons underscore the role the Euro-Austral- 
ian woman plays in reversing a legacy of imperial conquest and racism by 
supporting a refugee from Central Asia. However, the mother dragon may 
also be Law bringing her baby, the film itself, to Australian screens heralding 
the triumph of a diasporic Asian female filmmaker. In any case, the dragons 
remind the viewer of the central importance of women, mothers, and Asia to 
the transnational public sphere. Law’s conjuring of the mother dragon and 
her child may be looked at as crafting an argument based on the “strategic 
essentialism” (Spivak 1987, 205) Gayatri Spivak views as necessary to further 
a legitimate political cause. Basing her case for Ali on maternal feelings and 
the value of Asian culture as part of Australia’s blue-sky future, the director 
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Fig. 1 The “dragon” clouds conclude Letters to Ali (2004) 


argues for inclusion. As a consequence, Law has the ability to see something 
Asian in the Australian landscape, and she broadens her adopted country with 
this distinctive vision. 

Letters to Ali ends, after the copious credits thanking so many generous 
people for their support, with a dedication to the director’s father as a nod to 
the ethnic family ties that still bind her: 


I dedicate this film to my dad. Before he passed away, he said to me... “Show 
me the film when you finish, I’d like to see the land of Australia. Nature, forever 
beautiful.” I didn’t have enough time to tell my dad how much beauty he had 
shown me. Nature is beautiful. The world and its people can also be beautiful. 


Concluding on this note of hope for humanity, the film softens the sting of 
its critique of Australian refugee policies. Moreover, this dedication under- 
scores the connections across Australasia that link Law, her father, and her 
own family history within the Chinese diaspora to the edges of the former 
British Empire and the current politics of the Asian region stretching as far as 
Afghanistan. 


POSTEEMINISM AND AN ANTI-IMPERIAL [TURN Across ASIA 


Neither Law nor Kerbi discuss feminism in Letters to Alz; however, their 
access to the media and ability to take the time to support Ali’s case and 
contribute to the public outcry surrounding the incarceration of refu- 
gees in Australia speak to the gains made for women around the world— 
specifically, in Australasia—to make a mark in the public sphere. Trish and 
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Clara encounter each other as two highly educated, successful professional 
women (one a medical doctor, the other a feature filmmaker) in committed 
heterosexual marriages, apparently financially stable and solidly middle class. 
Across the divide of race and ethnicity, they meet on common ground as con- 
cerned female citizens who feel a moral responsibility to offer assistance to a 
young refugee. They exhibit confidence in their own ability to advocate on 
behalf of Ali within Australia’s immigration system and agitate for political 
reforms to ameliorate the situation for others in the same situation. They both 
address “letters” to Ali, and they bond around this shared correspondence. 

However, it can be argued that the film has less to do with either’s rela- 
tionship with Ali and more to do with Law’s immersion in Australian minor- 
ity and immigrant affairs through her deepening acquaintance with Kerbi. 
They may be committed to a common cause, but a personal friendship also 
develops as Clara and Eddie join Trish and her family on their road trip. They 
sleep together under the stars, wake the kids up each morning, supervise their 
homework, and share intimate moments from “walking” a pet guinea pig in 
the bush to encouraging the kids to compare their naval piercings. The dual 
career families mirror each other. The “home movie” quality of these scenes 
on the road speaks to the blossoming of a female friendship around shared 
appreciation of the beauty of the landscape, awe at Australia’s natural gran- 
deur, and value of family life. Female bonding, recognition of shared experi- 
ences as professional women, and a sense of common values involving social 
justice, service to the community, family, human rights, and citizens’ obliga- 
tions define “feminism” in the film without reference to the women’s move- 
ment, gender equity, or sexual liberation. 

Without a clear feminist perspective, Letters to Ali remains a deeply ambiv- 
alent portrait of the role played by women in the transnational political arena. 
Their advocacy cannot be disentangled from their maternal sentiments. The 
inclusion of an interview with jailed activist Adam Myonvell clarifies the line 
between Trish’s nurturing, humanitarian work as Ali’s advocate and the polit- 
ical activism of groups such as Freedom Bus. Myonvell narrates a particularly 
bloody demonstration at one of the camps. As he describes the scene of the 
protests, video of people hanging on fences, shouting “free the refugees,” and 
falling from the razor wire fills the screen. He describes the space between 
two fences as a “dog run,” in which the protestors come close to refugee chil- 
dren covered in dust, bleeding internees with banners saying “please help us,” 
and people in tears on both sides of the barricade. Some activists use wire 
cutters to free the prisoners. Myonvell remembers one person shoving him 
into a tent thinking he was a refugee. Mounted police eventually surround 
the protestors’ camp, although some asylum seekers manage to escape. Speak- 
ing of the need for civil disobedience, Myonvell reasons that, since the law 
is unjust, people should simply do what they can to help other people. The 
activist was, of course, prosecuted as a result of this civil disobedience. Kerbi 
and Law do not cross this legal line in their own humanitarian advocacy. 
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They strictly follow the law and bend the rules only to smuggle a guinea 
pig into one of the camps. Patient and tenacious, Kerbi finds a lawyer for 
Ali, shepherds him through the byzantine regulations that insist he is older 
than his actual age, keep him from residing with the Kerbi-Silberstein 
family when he does get released from Port Hedland, and rob him of his 
childhood. 

Going through this frustrating process, Kerbi comes to realize that many 
of her colleagues in her medical practice harbor xenophobic and racist atti- 
tudes toward the refugees, and she quotes one as saying of Ali that “he’ll be 
one of those Muslims who will kill my children.” Because of this pervasive 
Islamophobia and anti-immigrant sentiment, Trish can no longer listen to the 
national anthem, “Advance Australia Fair,” without becoming nauseous. As 
Kerbi and Law bond around their shared frustration as Australia turns away 
from Asia, they offer a cross-cultural counter to what feminist scholar Zillah 
Eisenstein (2016) calls “imperial feminism,” which she critiques as follows: 


Imperial feminism privileges empire building through war ... Imperial fem- 
inism is not intersectional. It assumes a unitary stance of structural misogyny 
for empire even though discrimination towards women is critiqued. As long as 
the critical prism is not explicitly multiracial and multiclass, it remains white and 
privileged. 


Feminism does not stand inevitably on the side of refugees, migrants, and the 
dispossessed. However, as women connect across national, racial, and ethnic 
borders, a space emerges for a revamped transnational feminism. In other 
words the relationship forged between Trish Kerbi and Clara Law in Letters 
to Ali speaks to what Inderpal Grewal and Caren Kaplan (1994, 7) call “scat- 
tered hegemonies”: 


... the effects of mobile capital as well as the multiple subjectivities that replace 
the European unitary subject ... For postmodern articulations of difference and 
global connections can be used to reify dominant social relations, or they can be 
used to oppose the hegemony of Western imperial culture. That is, articulations 
of hybridity can be read to argue that Western culture is not pure, is not the ori- 
gin or the destination of everything. 


Hope resides in this hybridity emerging across Asia in what Chen Kuan- 
Hsing (2010, 96) sees as a particular “method” of cultural analysis. However, 
the use of “Asia” as an anti-imperial, decolonizing method proves difficult: 


Although the colonial regime, capitalism, patriarchy, and the heterosexual 
regime are different structures, the alliance between colonizer, capitalist, male, 
and heterosexual is always and already formed. However, the subaltern subjects 
are divided by the different structures and have their own concerns and priori- 
ties; cooperation and alliances between the groups are difficult to achieve. 
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The bonds forged in Letters to Ali among Trish, Clara, Ali, and their pres- 
ent as well as absent families offer a glimpse of what an Asian method offers. 
Moreover, the intimacy of these ties between women and children across the 
continent underscores the importance of a feminist critique, which high- 
lights women as creative authors and engaged citizens, as central to any Asian 
“method” of decolonization and anti-imperialism. 

Looking at Letters to Ali as an Asian film, then, provides an approach that 
emphasizes the history and current geopolitical configuration of the region 
in a way that looking at it as a Hong Kong or Australian film does not. The 
focus on Asia also intersects with a feminist critique and the “accented” 
diasporic cinema of Asian Australians such as Clara Law in productive ways. 
Although Letters to Ali marks a significant moment in Law’s oeuvre as a film 
auteur of international standing, it also contributes to Asian cinema as an 
essay on the complexities of refugee, exilic, diasporic, and gender identities 
throughout the region. 


NOTES 


1. Adapted for the screen by Philip Kaufman in 1988. 

2. Due to public outcries against conditions in the camps, the management of the 
facilities subsequently reverted to government control. 

3. Roger Dawkins, “The Empty Space in Letters to Ali (Clara Law, 2004),” 
Senses of Cinema no. 70 (February 2014),  http://sensesofcinema. 
com/2014/key-moments-in-australian-cinema-issue-70-march-2014/ 
the-empty-space-in-letters-to-ali-clara-law-2004/. 

4. See my analysis of this film in Marchetti (2006). 

5. See Helen Carmichael’s webpage. 
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